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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics takes this 
epportunity of publicly expressing again its appreciation 
ef the co-operation rendered by firms and their officers 
in furnishing monthly statistics on employment. To their 
promptness and regularity in reporting are largely due the 
generally representative nature of the surveys of this 
subject. It is gratifying to find an increasing interest 
on the part of those completing the monthly questionnaires 
expressed in a desire fully to understand just what data 
are required, and to supply these in as great detail as 
pessible. To these payroll officials, the Bureau wishes 
to extend its sincere thanks for their co-operation and 


their interest in this highly important work. 
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1. — GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Various factors at home and abroad, combined to make 1939 in many respects a 
year unparalleled in the nineteen for which employment data are available in the 
Deminion. The harvesting of the largest wheat crop in eleven years takes first place 
among the beneficial influences of domestic origin, and the visit of the King and 
Queen was also highly important in its effect on business; on the other hand, a 
generally late spring retarded seasonal operations in April and May. Among the exter- 
“nal causes making for unusual conditions in 1939 may be cited, first, the general un- 
certainty engendered by the disturbed political situation in Europe, and second in 
place, but first in importance, the outbreak of hostilities in September. The revival 
of activity in the United States also had a stimulating effect upen business in Canada; 
the recovery in that country, though undoubtedly accelerated in certain lines by orders 
due to the European war, is regarded in the States as having originated largely in 
improved domestic conditions. 


A slackening in industry had been generally evident in Canada during 1938, and 
under pressure of seasonal influences, this slowing-up continued into the first four — 
months of 1939. The curve of employment wes uninterruptedly downward from October 1, 
1938 te April 1, 1939, during which period the index, (1926100), declined from 116.7 
at the former te 104.9 at the latter date, or by nearly twelve points. The commence- 
ment of seasonal operations, the activities connected with the Royal Visit, and other 
factors making for expansion, resulted in a rising level of employment in succeeding 
months; although the May 1 increase was decidedly below normal (due mainly to the late 
spring), the improvement in the next two months was rather above the average, and by 
August 1 the index, standing at 117.5, had gained slightly more than had been lest in 
the period since October, 19383; on the whole, the advance in these first months of the 
1939 period of industrial expansion was slightly above the average from May 1 to mid- 
summer in the experience of the years since 1920, 


Stimulated by war-time demands on industry, together with the generally better 
crep conditions, the movement was even more sharply upward from midsummer until Nov.1l, 
1939, when employment reached a level surpassed for the time of year only by that of 
Nov. 1, 1937 and 1929. In these months from Aug. 1, the rate of increase substantially 
exceeded the average, being from two to three times as preat. There was, on the whole, 
a moderate slowing-down in employment at the beginning of December, mainly in those 
divisions whese active seasons had ended, but the loss was decidedly less-—-than-—normal, 
and the Dec. 1 index was the highest yet recorded at that date, being slightly above 
the previous maximum December figures, reported in 1937 and 1929. 


Despite the unusually great industrial activity generally prevailing in the 
latter months of 1939, employment averaged only slightly higher than in 1958, while 
the annual index, at 113.9 p.c. of the 1926 average, was fractionally lower than the 
1937 mean of 114.1, and several points below the 1929 high average of 119.0. With 
these exceptions, it was higher than any other annual figure since the record was 

commenced in 1921. 


uate 


During 1939, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 139,810 individual 
returns on employment, a monthly average of_11,651 reports. The employees of the co- 
operating establishments averaged 1,105,712”, varying between 1,015,632 at April 1,’ 
and 1,206,183 at the beginning of November. In 1938, the range had been from 
1,001,970 at April a to 1,119,291 at October 1, while the monthly average was 
1,069,780; the repos tabulated in that year had aggregated 128,628,an average of 
10,719 per month. 


A brief analysis of the 1959 employment situation in the various units of 
population and industrial, divisions, shows that all provinces except New Brunswick 
shared to a greater or less degree in the improvement indicated over 19358; unfavour- 
able conditions in logging in the early months of the year under review were mainly > 
responsible for this’ variation from the general trend, the lumbering industries 
being particularly important in the industrial structure of New Brunswick. From the 
beginning of August, 1939, however, rer leyeee? in that province was.at a higher level 
than in the latter part of 1938. 


Six of the eight cities for which statistics are segregated reported 
greater activity, on the whole, in 1939 than in the preceding year; these were Mon- 
treals Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver, while in Hamilton and 
Windsor, the annual indexes were slightly lower than in 1938. :.Employment in these 
eight cities, taken as a unit, showed an advance ic esha that ee gener- 
ally in the Dominion. elk 


Manufacturing as a whole, afforded rather more employment; the curve rose 
from a level several points below that of 1938 in the first months of 1939, to an all- 
time high at November 1 and December 1, but the average index was only slightly higher 
than in 1938, while it was two points lower than in 1937. +The moderate improvement 
in 1939 over 1938 took place in the group of non—-durable manufactured products, which 
afforded rather more employment than in eitner the preceding year or 1937, while the 
durable goods division shewed, on the average, a falling-eff in both these comparisons, 
despite the activity prevailing in the heavy industries towards the close of 1939. 


Among the non-manufacturing divisions, logging edenten reduced employment, 
owing to the widespread slackness indicated in bush-work in the winter of 1938-39; 
in the second half of the year under review, however, the situation was generally 
better than in the same months of 1938. There was a fractional decline in the 
average index for communications, while mining, transportation, construction and 
maintenance, services and trade generally afforded rather more one on the 
average, in 1939 than in the preceding year. 


1/ The industrial and geographical distribution of the workers included in the 

' monthly surveys of employment, in comparison with the industrial and geographical 
distribution of all workers enumerated in the Decennial Census of June 1, 1931, 
is discussed in a memorandum which may be obtained by application to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A comparison of the 1939 employment aggregate with the 
total estimated population appears in this Annual, beginning on page 8. 


2/ In comparing this figure with that for 1939, it should be noted that adjustment 
is made in the index number for the growth in the number of co-operating employers. 
See also the footnote on page gy, 
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2. ~ STATISTICS FROM FINANCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


In addition to the reports from the 11,651 firms classed in the manufactur- 
ing, logging, mining, transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade divisions, statistics of their employment were tabulated during 
1939 from banks, trust companies and stock market operators, while from the early 
summer the co-operation of insurance companies was also sought. The mailing list for 
‘the last-named is still in process of building up, but it is hoped shortly to complete 
this work. 


The reported employees of banks, trust companies and stock market operators 
averaged 33,113 in the last ten months of 19359, the sample having been representative 
from February; the number of co-operating establishments averaged 415, and the average 
index was 109.1, on the 1926 base. The inclusion of these data brings the total 
number of reports tabulated monthly during 1939 te an average of 12,064, and the aver- 
age number of employees covered in the monthly surveys to 1,138,825. The average 
index for the ten months, Mar, 1 ~ Dec. 1, was 115.0, including the data for financial 
erganizations; this was fractionally lower than the figure of 115.2 reported in the 
same months by the eight industries enumerated in the preceding paragraph, whose 
records go back to 1920. 


Although the experience with the statistics from financial organizations is 
perhaps too brief to give much significance to conclusions drawn from their course, 
it is nevertheless interesting to note, from the information now available, that their 
employment has since the basic year 1926 shown an upward movement more commensurate 
with that indicated in manufacturing than in any other industry; the 1939 index for 
the former averaged 109.1, compared with the manufacturing index of 1lz.5. When more. 
complete data are available from the insurance companies, the third member of the ) 
banking and investment group, ‘it is expected that the correspondence will be closer, 
since the inclusion of the insurance reports now on hand, tends to raise the index 
for the financial division as a whole. | 


As had been anticipated, the inclusion of the figures from financial organi- 
zations makes comparatively little difference to the general index, but what effect it 
has is toward stabilization; when general employment is quiet, the index is fraction- 
aily raised by the figures from banking, investment and insurance companies, while in 
months of greater industrial activity it is fractionally lowered. While the effect 
is slight, it is generally beneficial; the widening of the background of the surveys 
tends in some degree to minimize the peaks and the troughs to which the Canadian en- 
pleyment curve is unusually subject on account of the seasonal character of many of 
our industries. The inclusion of the statistics from banking and investment companies 
also adds to the value of the monthly surveys of employment, by enlarging their 
representation of the various sources of livelihood sepen to the Canadian people. This 
objective is particularly desirable in view of the use made of the monthly employment 
figures in the calculation of the Bureau's estimates of unemployment. 


As already satated, the mailing list for the insurance group is still in 
process of building up; it may be noted, however, that for December 1, 1939, statistics 
were furnished by 425 branches of life, casualty, fire and other insurance companies; 
whose employees numbered 22,993. Based on the 1926 average employment afforded by 
these companies, the index was 119.9, as compared with the Dec. 1 index of 122.7 in the 
industries originally included in the monthly employment surveys. The addition of 
these figures, with those of banking and investment companies, to the general index 
reduces it to 122.3, the same figure as that resulting from the addition of the data 
from banks, trust and investment companies to the statistics for the groups for which 
the indexes are available since 1920. 


) 


-5- 
The 1939 Review of Employment. 


The Annual Review for 1939 reproduces in succeeding pages, the Bureau's esti- 
mates of employment and unemployment, and contains (1) a short discussion of the 
general and provincial ratios between the total population and the number of workers 
included in the monthly surveys of employment; (2) a brief comparison of the employment 
levels indicated in certain industries and units of population, reproduced from the 
1938 Annual, with an additional chart and explanation dealing with the course of em- 
ployment in manufacturing, transportation and trade in the five economic areas, and (3). 
a comparison of the level of employment in manufacturing and on steam railways in 
Canada and the United States. Following these comparisons, are analyses in some detail 
ef the situation as reported by establishments in the various provinces, cities and 
industries. Numerous charts and tables of index numbers are also given. 


5. ~ ESTIMATES OF TOTAL NUMBER OF WAGE~EARNERS IN EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYED. 


The eeery Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics prepares 
monthly estimates’ of ‘the total number of wage—earners, of those in employment and 
those unemployed throughout the Dominion. The estimates are based upon the census de- 
finition of wage-earner as one who has or has had a job from an employer in any field 
of work, including the following and all other classes of industry: =~ agriculture, 
fishing, trapping, forestry, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
communications, trade, finance and services - professional, public, domestic, personal, 
etc., etc. Also according to the definition given in the census volumes, the unemploy- 
ed are those who have at one time had gainful employment but are no longer employed. 
This definition automatically excludes young persons just leaving school and others _ 
who have never had a job. Persons who have retired, those living on income and others 
reporting themselves at the census in the class, "No occupation", employers and persons 
working on their ow account are also excluded. 


In explanation of these figures, it may be pointed out that the estimated 
number of wage-earners shows some variation, not only from year to year, but also from 
month to month, the figure expanding or contracting in response te seasonal, secular 
and ¢eyclical influences. The variation is largely at the expense of the workers 
classed as "on their ow account"; it is, however, also true that when employment is 
active, either generally or in a particular industry, persons not normally belonging 
to the wage-earning class (in the broad sense of the word), will take -positions, later 
to retire therefrom without actively seeking work at other periods, and without ex- 
periencing the privations frequently associated with unemployment. , An illustration of 
such cases may be found during the canning season, when work of this nature will call 
forth a considerable body of workers ‘who do not ordinarily look for employment outside 
their homes in other parts of the year; another example is the employment of students 
and others in summer hotels or in construction, etc., during the active season, and in 
retail trade during the Christmas rush. 


It should be noted that the information available does not permit allowance 
to be made in these calculations for enlistments in the armed forces since the out- 
break of war. Thus, the estimates of the total number of wage-earners and of wage- 


1/ For explanation of these estimates and the method used in their preparation, 
see Census Monograph No. 11 "Unemployment", by Mr. M. C. McLean, M.A., F.S.S., 
Chief of the Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The monograph, priced 50 cents, may be obtained on application to the King's 
Printer, Ottawa. 
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earners in employment do not include men joining the forces who previously were not 
wage-earners under the census definition, while the estimates of unemployment con- 
tinue to include enlisted wage-earners who did not have work at the time of their 
enlistment. Accordingly, the estimates of unemployment since August 31, 1939, are 
exaggerated by the number of enlisted wage-earners who were without jobs when they 
joined the active forces. Such factors as unrecorded emigration within the last 
year or two may also have an effect on figures based on the Census, which is now 
nine years away; no adjustment can be made for these factors. 


The table on the following page shows that the total number of estimated 
wage-earners in Canada, as defined in the first paragraph of this section, was higher 
in 1938 than in any preceding year except 1957, when greater-than-average industrial 
activity resulted in-an increase in the number of wage-earners; this was in accordance 
with the theory briefly mentioned in a preceding paragraph. The estimated number of 
wage-earners in employment in 1938 was also greater than in many other years, although 
it was not equal to the number estimated as having employment in 1957, or in the 
period, 1928-1950. - The estimated number of unemployed men and.-women in 19338 was 
larger than in the preceding twelve months, but was lower -than in.the years 1931-1936. 
However, it considerably exceeded the estimates for any earlier year. for which | 
calculations have been made. | 


At the time of writing, estimates are available for the first eleven months 
of 1939. These show that the total number of wage-earners, as already defined, was, 
on the average, slightly larger than in the preceding year, being in. fact, greater 
than in any other year for which ‘estimates have been prepared. » The estimated number 
ef total wave-earners ‘reached its peak in October, 1939, when: it was. 32.1 p.¢. higher 
than in 1926. Sead 


The number of wage-earners in employment towards the end of 1939 was also 
unusually high; nevertheless, last year's maximum, at October 31, was exceeded by the 
estimated figures for the months, June to October, 1929, and again by the figures for 
September and October, 1957. The 1939 average, for eleven months, was greater than 
in 1938, or any earlier year since 1921, except 1937 and 1929. 


The estimated number of unemployed wage-earners -declined steadily from the 
1939 high of 494,000 at March 31, to 283,000 at the end of October; it.was then © 
larger than in July to October of 1937, and also exceeded the figures for two months 
in 1980, but was otherwise the smallest figure since 1929. There was an increase of. 
some 15,000 in the estimate for November 30, 1939, when the figure of 296,000 was, 
with the exception of that for the ceeanres are, the lowest since Nevember, 1937. 
The 1939 average, for eleven months, was 4.7 p.c. below the 1938 meana while greater 
than in 1937, it was lower than in earlier years since 1930. r 


IPP According te these estimates, the uererc ten of unemployed to the total 
number of wage-earners (as previously defined) was 14.1 p.c. in the first eleven 
months of 1959, as compared with 15.1 p.c. in 1938, but with 12.5 p.e. in 1937. 
In 1933, this proportion was 26.5, the maximum recorded, while the smallest was 
that of 2.5 p.c. in 1928. 
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Table prepared by the Secial Analysis Branch, 2/ showing, in theusands, the Esti- 
mated Number of Wage-earners, of Wage--earners in Employment and of Wage-earners 
Unemployed, tegether with Index Numbers, Annually from 1927 te 1938, and by 
Months, 1939. 
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(1926=100) 
Per cent 
Indexes Wage- Indexes Wage— Indexes . ef unem-— 
i of earners of Wage- earners of Wage- pleyed 
| _ Total tetal in earners un- earners in total 
Year, Wage-. Wage~ employ- employed employ-  un-. - estimated 
earners earners ment (1926=100) ed employed wage- 
(1926100) (1926100) earners 
| Q00 000 000 
omitted omitted omitted 
1927 — Average 2,209 1OSiBe > ieRy 47 105.1 62 62.6 268 
1928 = 9 2,359 11062 i cB 299 112.6 60 60.1 2.5 
1929 <inew, " 2,551 119.2 2,444 LRQA? 107 108.1 4.2 
1930 2,654 124.0 qu 025Sb3 113.3 341 344.5 12.8 
OS. sclterok 2,537 118.6 2,095 102.6 442 446.5 17.4 
L932 eres fey08 2,459 114.9°. 1,820 89.1 639 645.5 26.0 
1933 - 28" 2,434 113.7 1,788 87.6 646 652.6 26.5 
LOSAi Ra wresuidl 2,530 118.2 2,009 98.4 521 525.8 20.6 
1935 =o"! 2,539 118.6 2,056 100.7 483 487.9 19.0 
LISEhl amon a5 :BpeS7L 120.2 (:2,142 104.9 430 434.3 1657 
VIBE cm oie 2,706 126.4. 2,369 116.1 337 340.4 12.5 
1938.- oo" 2,704 AAGIEtiie YL 112.5 407 411.1 15.1 
1939 . Jan, 31 2,678 125.2 2,293 107.4 485 489.9 18.1 
Feb. 28 2,684 T25ea"! 12,495 107.4 AQT 496.0 18.3 
Mar. 31 2,655 124 * 2,161 105.9 494 499.0 18.6 
Apr. 30 2,659 124, 3s 32,186 LOT AZ 478.0 17.8 
May 31 2,724 127.63 4) ByB29 UAT: 395 399.0 14,5 
June 30 2,754 128.7 2,385 116.9 369 B72. 13.4 
July 31 2,771 129.5 * 2,419 118.5 352 S566 soon Wet 
Aug. 31 2,793 130.5 2,461 120.6 332 335.4 11.9 
Sept.30 £,806%/ 131.1 2,506°/ 182.8 3004/ 303.0 10.7 
Oct. 31 2,828°/ 132.1 2,5459/ 124.7 2334/ 285.9 10,0 
Nov. 30 2,821°/ 131.8 2,5259/ 123.7 2964/ = -299..0 10.5 
1939 ~ Average 2,743°/ 128.2 2,255°/ 115.4 3884/ 392.1 14.1 


(11 months) 
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1/ For explanation of these estimates and the methed used in their preparation, see 
Census Monegraph No. 11 "Unemployment", by Mr. M.C.MacLean, M.A, F.S.S., Chief 
of the Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The monograph, 
priced at 50 cents, may be obtained on application to the King's Printer, Ottawa. 
For definition of the term "wage-earner" see the opening paragraphs under 
Section 3. 

2/ Not including enlisted men who were previously non-wage-earners. 


3/ Net including enlistments. 
4/ Less the number of enlisted men who were previously unemployed wage-earners. 
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4. — THF RATIO BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF WORKERS INCLUDED IN THE CURRENT SURVEYS 
OF EMPLOYMENT AND THE TOTAL POPULATION FIGURES. 


The extent to which the monthly surveys are generally representative of 
employment conditions among the total industrial wage-earners of the Dominion, and 
consequently of conditions among the general population, is indicated in a comparison 
of the numbers on the staffs of the co-operating establishments with the total popu- 
lation figures. 


Accerding to the latest Decennial Census, the population in 1951 numbered 
10,376,000 of whom 2,100,139 were wage-earners at work at the census date (June 1), 
a percentage of 20.2. These aggregates and the proportion included wage-earners in 
agriculture, demestic and professional service (notably education and government 
service), and a number of other classes not covered in the employment surveys; men 
and women employed in the industries coming within the purview of these surveys 
numbered about 1,369,000 or 13.2 p.c. of the total population. At the Census date, 
the persons on the payrolls of the firms whose statistics were included in the monthly 
employment reviews constituted 9.1 p.c. of the total population. This compares with 
the above stated, theoretically - possible coverage of 13.2 p.c3; actually, such a 
coverage would require the taking of a monthly census, and even were it necessary or 
desirable, would be impossible of ‘achievement within the time limit of a month. The 
current employment surveys are in the main restricted to statistics from employers 
ordinarily having fifteen persons or more on their payrolls; 'there are, however, 
some rare exceptions ~- where the unit of production is usually small, for example, 
oer to complete the record for certain establishments. This limitation excludes a 
very large number of small establishments employing in the aggregate a considerable 
number of persons, while there are many other reasons making it impracticable, within | 
a short period of time and at a moderate cost, to obtain anything like a complete cover. 
age. Notable among these causes are the great distances in the Dominion, and the fact 
that at certain periods ef the year the Rony, postal facilities in some parts of the 
country are the air-mails. 


While a generally higher level of vaca activity prevailed in 1939 than 
in 1931, and there has also been an important growth®/ in the number of co-operating 
businesses, the general population has gained substantially in the last eight years. 
The advance in the first of these ‘factors is reflected in an inerease of 11.1 p.c. 

in the 1939 employment index over that for 1931, accompanied by a rise of 9.1 p.c. in 
the total population, estimated at 11,315,000 for 1939. 


As a result of these various factors, the proportion of the total popu- 
lation included, on the average, in the employment surveys for 1939 was 9.8 p.c., 
compared with 9.1 p.c. at the census date. When industrial activity was at its 
last year's peak, (At November 1), 1,066 men and women in each 10,000 of the total 
population belonged to the working forces of the establishments furnishing monthly 
returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; when employment was at its 1939 low, 
at April 1, only 897 per 10,000 of the population were working for these firms. 


'1/ Thus the number of manufacturing establishments furnishing current statistics 
on employment in 1937 was only 234 pec. of the number reporting to the 
Annual Census of Manufactures; their employees, however, constituted 85.6 
pc. of the total number reported in the 1937 Census, the latest data avail- 
able when this Review was prepared. 


2/ Adjustment is made in the index for this factor. 


———— 
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A gomparisen */ef the monthly employment data for June 1, 1931, with the 
Decennial Census figures of total wage-earners at work at June 1, 1931, in the 
industries covered by these surveys, showed that geographically ue semples on which 
the indexes were based were fairly uniform in size; the following are the percentages 
that the number of persons on the payrolls of the co-operating firms constituted of 
the total number of wage-earners enumerated in the comparable industrial groups in 
the five economic areas at the Census date: Maritimes, 65.6; Quebec, 68.7; Ontario, 
70.9; Prairies, 66.8; British Columbia, 64.7; Canada, 68.7. Thus the variation from 
the Dominion proportion ranged from 2.2 points above in Ontario, to four points 
below in British Columbia. 


These discrepancies were largely the result of the varying industrial 
distribution of the wage-earning population from East to West, a factor which is also 
responsible to a considerable extent for the variation in the proportions that those 
on the payrolls of the co-operating firms constitute of the total population in the 
various economic areas. The great distances between Ottawa and points in British 
Columbia tend in practice to lower the possible coverage of firms in that province, 
in a monthly survey issued within four weeks of the date to which it refers. The 
relatively low proportions in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces also reflect the 
fact that the size of the industrial unit*/in those two areas is generally below the 
average for the Dominion, or for any of the remaining provinces. 


The fellowing table contains the populations and proportions as at June l, 
1931, and for 1939; the 1931 comparisons are given to show the proportions that 
existed when an actual count of the population and its industrial distribution was 
last made: . 


° 


Data for 1939 
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Data for June 1, 1931 


Proportion Proportion Proportion  ¢ Proportion 
of total of total of total : of tetal 
number of number of number of : number of 
wage~ wage-earners wage-earners : Total wage-earners 
Total earners at work in on staffs :esti- on staffs 
Popu- at work the in~ ef firms smatecd of firms 
Area lation in all dustries furnishing 3: popu=- furnishing 
( in industries, included.in monthly lation monthly 


thou- to tetal the employ- employment :( in employment 
Sands) populetion ment surveys, data for thou= data in 1939, 
as 100 to the total June 1,1931, : sands) to total 


population to total : estimated 
as LOG Dp, €; population: population 
. [as LOO"; es: eS 1 ASLO: aeey 
No. Dac. Poo PC. No. D..€s 
Maritimes .... 1,009 d SY abot’ 10.9 Tine T1000 7.4 
GasbeeC <>. > 2,874 A 6 PM i 44.1 = Pee 5,210 1050 
Ontarie ..... 5,452 R509 15,0 i Hi Way 5,752 fed 
Prairies... 2,554 15.4 8.0 205 £,465 5.4 
Br. ieee : 694 25.4 Liat 11.4 774 jg | 
Yukon & N.W.T. 13 = = - dS: Lane = 
Canada .. 10,376 ped Nia ir Spee heey ss) ee 


1/ The industrial and geographical distribution of the workers included in the monthly 


surveys of employment, in comparison with the industrial and geographical distri- 
bution of all workers enumerated in the Decennial Census of June 1, 1931, is 
discussed in a memorandum which may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


2/ In this regard see footnote 1/ on page 10. 
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The varying increases in the estimated population from East to West since 
1931 have, according to this table, been accompanied by small gains in the proportion 
of the total estimated population represented by the employment surveys. It therefore 
follews that the latter are not only maintaining, but are increasing their represen- 
tative character, by generally keeping pace with changes in both the industrial and 
the general populetion. This aspect is particularly important in its relation to the 
prevention of a bias in the employment indexes. 


5. — COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
AND ON STEAM RAILWAYS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


In the United Satan, 7! as in Canada, statistics of employment are furnished 
monthly by leading industrial establishments. The scope of the enquiries,.the statis- 


tical methods followed and the basic periods used in the two countries differ, while 
there are also important differences in the two industrial classifications and group- 
ings. Again, the Canadian surveys, in asking firms for information respecting their 
salaried employees as well as their wage-—earners, probably include a greater proportion 
of the total number on the payrolls of the co-operating establishments than is the 
case in the States. However, the indefinite nature of these terms as commonly used 
makes extremely difficult any distinction between the two classes in so many cases 
that no evaluation of this factor is possible. These fundamental differences in the 
surveys prohibit comparisons of the trends in the United States and Canada in a number 
ef industries. However, enough correspondence exists between the figures for manu- 
facturing and steam railways in the two countries to permit comparisons of some 
interest and significance te be made in these important classes. 


1. - Manufacturing. 


The base period used in calculeting the Canadian employment indexes is the 
1926 average, while the American manufacturing indexes are calculated on the average 
for the three years, 1923-25, as 100. Accordingly, the latter have been converted to 
the 1926 base as 100, to facilitate comparison of the Canadian and Anerican data. In 
this regard, it should be noted that, on the 1925-25 averuge as 100, the 1926 figure 
was 101.7; the conversion to the latter,therefore, en, lowers ie indexes as 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


In accordance with its established policy, the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has recently adjusted its indexes of employment in manufacturing, te conform 
te the general levels indicated by the statistics of the Biennial Census of Manufac-— 
tures. This is the fourth biennial revision of the kind that has been made; the figures 
recently adjusted are those from 1955, which now conform to the movements shown in the 
1937 Census of Manufactures. 


1/ Thus, aceording to the 1937 Census of Manufactures, the number of employees in 
manufacturing establishments averaged just under 16 in the Maritime Provinces, 
and just over 16 in the Prairies, while the figures for the other provinces 
were as follows: Quebec, £63; Ontario, 55; British Columbia, 25; Canada, 27. 
Similar figures are not available for other industries, but with the exception 
of coal-mining, and to a lesser degree, of logging, it is probable that there 
would be somewhat similer differences in the non-manufacturing classes.( The 
reference to this footnote appears in the second paragraph on page 9.) 


2/ The American material used in this analysis is taken from "The Monthly Labor 
Review" issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, and from the : 
monthly press releases on employment from the same source. 
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The American curves in charts 2 and 3, reproduced from the 1938 Annual Review 
of Employment, have been re-plotted to depict the revised figures. On the whole, em- 
ployment in factories in the United States does not ordinarily show such pronounced 
fluctuations of a wholly seasonal character as normally occur in Canada, so that their 
crude and seasonally-adjusted curves in Chart & correspond more closely than do the 
Canadian crude and corrected curves, also depicted. The adjustment in the indexes for 
both countries has been made by the link-relative method, on the experience of the 
years, 1929-19357. 


The use of the revised American figures alters some of the conclusions draw 
in the 1938 Survey, notably through the substitution of 1937 for 1929 as the year of 
maximum employment. Thus, the 1929 index (106.0 p.c. of the 1923-25 average, or 104.2 
converted to 1926 as 100), now takes second place to the 1937 figure of 108.6, (106.8 
on 1926=100). In the Dominion, however, the records of the Annual Census of Industry 
and the monthly employment surveys agree that 1929 was the peak year in manufacturing, 
1937 coming second in respect of industrial activity. 


A brief review of the movements in recent years shows that employment in 
American factories declined sharply and uninterruptedly from 1929 to the summer of 
1932, while in Canada the retrogressive movement, though not quite so pronounced, con- 
tinued into 1935, when the average was below that of the preceding year. In the former 
country, the period of curtailment reduced the index (on 1926=100) from 104.2 in 1929 
te 65.2 in 1932, a less of over 37 p.c. In Canada, / the decline in employment between 
1929 and the year of greatest depression (1933) was 31.4 p.e. 


The revival dating in the United States from 1932 and in the Dominion from 
1933 carried employment to successively higher levels until 1937; the upward movement _ 
in the former, like the depression that preceded it, was, however, more pronounced 
than in the Dominion. The American annual -average ‘index advanced from 65.2 in 1932 to 
106.8 in 1937, or by 41.6 points, while the Canadian index rose by 34.1 points between 
1933 and 1957. , , 


The recession of 1958 lowered employment in both countries, but here again, 
the reaction in the United States was decidedly more violent than that in Canada, 
where the average index declined by little more than three per cent during the year, 
compared with a falling-off of over 17 p.c. in the American figure. : Putting it in 
another way, the 1938 index in the Dominion approximated that for 1928, a year in 
which business was regarded as good, while the index for the United States was lower 
than in 1935, when employment ‘was slightly more than halfway in its climb from the 
1932 low. 


American figures are now available for the period, January 15 to November 15, 
1939, and show that from the former to the latter the crude index gained by 12.6 p.c. 
and the seasonally—-corrected index, by 8.8 p.c. The Canadian crude at both November 1 
and December 1 was a little over 17 p.c. higher than at the opening of the year, 
while the seasonally~adjusted figure had advanced by 8.3 p.c. at the former and by 
ll p.c. at the latter date. The rate of improvement in the Dominion from the begin- 
ning of 1939 to the end of the year was accordingly slightly greater than in the 
United States. 


1/ For the comparisons made in this study, of conditions in the two countries, 
the figures of employment in electric light and power have been eliminated 
from the Canadian index for general manufacturing, to increase comparability 
with the American figures. Eventually, this step will also be taken in 
respect of the various manufacturing indexes for the provinces and cities, 
in conformity with the practice now also in force in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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If comparison is made with the data for 1938, however, a rather different 
picture is presented, since: the recession in the United States in that year had re- 
duced employment to a relatively greater extent than was the case in Canada. Thus, 
the. American index (on 1926 as 100) advanced from 88.2 in the preceding year to 94.6 
in 1939, or by over seven p.c., whereas the Canadian crude figure in 1939 averaged 
enly a little better than one p.c. over the 1938 average. It is, however, important 
to note that employment in manufacturing in this country during 1939 was only about 
two p.c. below the level of 1937, while that in the United States averaged over 
eleven p.c. lower. 


From this comparisen of the course of manufacturing employment in Canada 
and the United States over a number of yeurs, it appears that, despite the greater 
influence ef seasonal fluctuations in the Dominion, there generally exists a relatively 
greater stability of employment in our factories than in those across the Border. 

In some small measure, this may be due to the inclusion of a larger proportion of 
"salaried workers" in the Canadian figures; presumably the employment of this class, 
en the whole, varies less ‘than that of factory operatives, but it does not seem 
likely that this factor can ‘contribute to the discrepancy sufficiently to offset the 
decidedly greater degree of seasonality to which Canadian manufacturing as a whole 

is subject. The smaller size of the average unit of production included in the 
Deminion surveys may tend in some degree to minimize the ups and dewns of employment. 
The latest available data respecting the number of ‘employed in the American factories 
furnishing current data to the Bureau of Laber Statistics are for November, 1938, when 
the average staff was not quite 167. In the same month, the average number on the 
payrolls of the manufacturing establishments reporting to the Dominion Bureau ef 
Statistics was 89, an average that was practically the same in 1939. Associated to 
some extent with this variation in size of establishment, sre probable differences in 
industrial distribution of the workers on the forces of the plants co-operating in 
the surveys of employment made in Canada and the United States. - The monthly reports 
issued in the latter do not: contain information by which this last facter can be 
discovered. However, according to the 1937 Biennial Census of Manufactures 1/ to 
whose levels the American indexes are adjusted, those employed in the non—durable 
goods industries constituted some 53.5 p.c., and those in the durable goods divisions 
about 46.5 p.c. of tie total number of workers covered in the 1937 Census. In the 
same year, the Canadian surveys of employment showed a greater proportion in the 
former class (57.9 p.c.), while the manufacture of durable goodsprovided work for 
only 42.1 p.c. of the total employees on the staffs of the co-operating establishments. 
Since the. fluctuations of employment in the production of goods ‘for immediate con- 
sumption are ordinarily less violent than those in the production of durable goeds, 
this moderate variation in the proportions is undoubtedly an extremely important 
contributer to the relatively greater stability of factory employment .as a whole in 
the Dominion. 


Chart 3 traces for the last three years the course of employment in the 
manufacture of durable and non—durable goods in Canada and the United States. The 
graph shows clearly that employment in the latter class in both countries is ordin- 
arily at a level much higher in relation to the basic average of 1926 than that in 
the production of durable goods. One reason for this superiority is no doubt the 
existence, in general, of a more clearly defihed correspondence with the growth of 
the population within a country. 


1/ United States Department of Commerce, Census of Manufactures: 1937 —- Summary 
by Industries, issued May ll, 1959. 
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During 1936, the American employment index fer the durable goods (on 1926= 
100) averaged 88.5, while the Canadian figure was a little higher, at 90.1; the upswing 
in 1937 raised the former figure by fifteen per cent and the latter by 16. 8 per cent. 
The slump in the following year resulted in a decline of over 25 p.c. in the personnel 
ef plants manufacturing durable goods in the States. The recession also lewered em- 
ployment in Canadian factories, but to a much smaller extent, there being a decline 
ef less than five per cent from 1937. 


The 1939 movements in the durable goods industries were definitely upward in 
botk countries; indeed, the percentage increase from the beginning to the end of the 
year were similar. In the United States, the growth from Jan. 15 to Nov. 15 (the 
latest date for which information is available) was 19.2 p.c., while from January 1 to 
December 1 the Canadian index rose by 20.9 p.c. The American advance, however, left 
employment in the production ef durable goods ata point nearly: 17 -p.c. belew the 1937 
averages; in the Dominion, the 1939 figure was also lower than Ba for 1937, but the 
falling-off was considerably smaller, at 5.7 p.cG. 


The range of employment in the production of non-durable goods is not so 
great in either Canadian or American factories as that in the durable goods, while, on 
the whole, the fluctuations in this country since 1936 have not been so pronounced as 
in the States. From 1936 to 1937, an advance of 5.4 p.c. in the latter was accompanied 
by a gain of 6.8 p.c. in Canada; the loss in the 1938 recession amounted to 10.4 p.c. 
in American plants, but only to 1.9 p.c. in Canadian factories. 


During 1939 the trend of employment in the non-—-durable groups has been 
decidedly upward in both cases; the gain of 4.45 p.e. over 1938 shown in the States was 
somewhat larger than that of 2.3 p.c. reported in this country. Where the Canadian _ 
index, however, was slightly higher in 1939 than in 1937, that for the factories co- 
operating with the American Bureau of Labor Statistics was 6.5 p.c. lower. This dis- 
erepancy is less than that existing in a similar comparison of the Canadian and 
American indexes for the durable goods. 


ez. - Steam Railways. 


In Chart 4 are shown the fluctuations of employment on steam railways in 
Canada and the United States; the American statistics used are those collected from 
Class I railroads by the United States Interstate Commerce Commission; these data have 
been recalculated from 1923-25 as 100, on the 19£6 average as 100, for comparison with 
the Canadian figures, which include the tetal numbers employed on the Canadian rail- 
ways co-operating in the ek en employment surveys, irrespective of the industry to 
which they belong. . 


From 1923 to 1926 activity on the American lines was at a relatively higher 
level than in Canada, but a difference in the trends of employment from the latter 
year to 1928 brought about a reversal of this position. In 1929, little change was 
indicated in either country, while from then until 1955 employment showed successive 
and pronounced declines, from which there has been relatively slight recovery in either 
Canada or the States; this is in contrast with the advances in automotive transpor- 
tation. Since 1929, however, employment on the Dominion railways has maintained its 
position at a higher level than that on the American roads. 


The 1938 recession brought employment in these industries in the States to 
a point rather below the previous minimum of 1933. There was also a falling-off on 
the Canadian lines in 1938, but this was not so pronounced, and the index at 72.4, 
approximated that of 1935. In 1939, improvement was indicated in railway employment 
in both countries, the gain in the States being slightly greater than in Canada; 
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nevertheless, it left the American curve in a position a little lower than in 1955, 
while that in the Dominion was slightly higher, the index being 74. 


6, - COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES AND UNITS OF POPULATION. 


= 


1. - Industrial Comparisons for The Dominion: 

fhe course of employment in seven of the leading industrial groups, in com- 
parison with that in all industries, is depicted for the years since 1929 in Chart 5. 
Throughout this period, manufacturing and transportation have been almost uniformly 
at a lower level than general industrial employment, although the disparity in manu- 
facturing in the last four or five years has considerably diminished, Partly as a 
result of general business conditions, and partly owing to the growth in the use of 
mechanical equipment, activity in communications has also been below the all-—industries 
level. The course of employment in construction, governed to some extent by unemploy~ 
ment relief works in the years since 1931, has been erratic. From a point greatly 
above the general average in the years immediately preceding 1932, it then declined 
steeply to a position below, being, however, slightly above the level of manufacturing 
and transportation in 1932; 1933 saw further curtailment, which reduced the curve to 
an all-time low, but in 1934, largely in response to a programme of unemployment 
relief projects, there was a sharply upward movement in the construction industries. 
With a general betterment in business conditions, public works for the relief of 
unemployment became a factor of lessened importance in 1935 and 19356, and the removal 
ef this stimulus resulted in a lowered index in construction in those years. However, 
in 1937, 1938 and 1939 a measure of recovery was indicated, that in the last-named 


raising the construction curve to a position close to the all--industries curve. 


In the remaining main industrial groups, the level of employment has for 
many years been above the average. This favourable position has been particularly 
marked in mining, but trade and services have also shown a progressively better 
situation than any other group except mining; this is partly a result of the impetus 
afforded by the tourist trade, but it also reflects the growing importance of these 
divisions in the industrial distribution of the population, .a development which has 
been revealed in successive censuses, On the whole, the employment figures for 
mining, trade and services not only exert a stabilizing effect upon the general volume 
of employment, but also have an important influence in raising it above the level of 
the manufacturing, construction, transportation and communications industries. 


Chart 6 shows the course of employment since 1951 in four great divisions 
of manufacturing, in comparison with that in manufacturing as a whole; these are the 
lumber, pulp and paper, textile,and iron and steel industries. The proportion that 
the employees reported in these classes constituted of the total number on the pay- 
rolls of all factories furnishing monthly employment data to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics inereased last year to 60 p.c. from 56 p.c. in 1938; the advance reflects 
a general revival of activity in the industries, particularly evident towards the 
latter part of 1939. 


While employment in each of these divisions shows distinct seasonal trends, 
the fluctuations of that character are most violent in lumber mills. In general, the 
curve for the pulp and paper divisions, (which includes printing and publishing) , 
approximates more closely to the all-manufactures curve than any of the other three; 
this group, on the whole, is also less subject to seasonal variation than the textile, 
Lumber or iron and steel industry. The factors making for intensified activity in 
1939 operated with greater force upon the last three than upon the pulp and paper 
division; accordingly, the movement in this group was not so steeply upward during 
the period of expansion in the year under review as that in any other of the 
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industries whose curves are plotted in Chart 6. Textile manufacturers appear in a 
particularly favourable position in this comparison, the index in recent months having 
reached a level unequalled in any other year. The improvement in iron and steel in 
recent months has also been pronounced, with the result that, at the beginning of 
December, 1939, employment was slightly higher than in any preceding month since the 
early part of 1930; however,. employment in this group continued relatively lower than 
in textiles or pale and paper, being also below the level of manufacturing as a whole. 


2. ~ Industrial Comparisons Within the Five Economic Areas. 


Another phase of the situation is illustrated in Chart 7, which depicts 
annually since 1925 the course of employment in manufacturing, transportation and 
trade, in the Dominion as a whole, and in the five economic areas. 


The curves in manufactures are Similar in their major movements; the corres- 
pondence is particularly interesting in view of the variations in the industrial dis- 
tribution of the persons engaged in manufacturing from East to West. The general up- 
swing to 1929 was succeeded by a recession that was also without interruption, until 
the depression in the Dominion and in four of the five economic areas reached its 
lowest level in 19333 in British Columbia, however, this was reached in 1932. From 
the low point, manufacturing generally showed continuous recovery to 1937, when the 
second peak of industrial activity in the last fifteen years was indicated. The 
movements, on the whole, in the five areas were strikingly close during these years 
of recovery. 


The slackening in manufacturing operations in 1938 affected particularly the 
situation in the Maritime Provinces, where employment in lumber and textiles and some 
other industries was below its level in the other economic areas. A disparity, which 
first appeared to a slight degree in the Western Provinces in 1937, became increasing- 
ly evident in the succeeding year, and the curves for manufacturing in the Prairies 
and British Columbia lagged behind that for the Deminion as a whole, to a greater 
extent than in most of the other years since 1924. However, the recovery that ex- 
tended to all five economic areas during 19359 was relatively more pronounced in 
British Columbia than elsewhere, raising the curve for that province to a position 
slightly above the Dominion level. In the Prairie Provinces, as in the Maritime area, 
manufacturing activity was relatively not so great as in the other provinces. 


While manufacturing generally, as depicted in Chart 7, was last year slight- 
ly helen the 1937 and 1929 peaks, it is interesting to note that, had the curves been 
plotted on a monthly basis, they would show factory operations at a higher level 
towards the close of 1939 than in the same period of any other year of the record, 
in the Dominion and in four of the five economic areas. The exception in this regard 
is the Prairie area, where the favourable comparison goes back only to 1930. 


The trends of employment in transportation in the various sections of Canada 
have also displayed a considerable similarity, although this is not quite so marked 
as in manufacturing. The curves for the Western areas have been persistently higher 
than those of the Dominion as a whole, and those for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario have been generally lower. In keeping with these trends, and to a con- 
Siderable extent resulting from the better crop, employment in transportation in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia showed improvement in 1939, that further 
raised the curves for those provinces over the Dominion level. In the remaining 
economic areas, there was little change in the annual averages for transportation, 
but here, as in manufacturing, activity increased towards the latter months of 1939, 
until in most provinces employment in transportation exceeded that indicated in the 
autumn and early winter of any recent year. 
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The third part of Chart 7 depicts the situation in trading establishments. 
A number of factors combine to produce rather greater stability of employment in 
trade than in many other industries, notably the impracticability of temporarily 
suspending operations in stores during a dull period, as is frequently the practice 
in factories which are overstocked. The momentum gained in immediately preceding 
years carried employment in trade to a generally higher level in 1930 than in 1929. 
This was one of a very few industries to show such a condition. However, commencing 
with 1931, there was a slackening which extended into 1933. Since then, the curve 
in trade has shown an almost uninterruptedly favourable movement in all five economic 
areas, resulting during 1939 in the highest level of employment yet recorded. 


The curves of employment in trading establishments in Quebec and Ontario 
have in the last decade been consistently above that for Canada as a whole. In the 
last three years this has also been true for British Columbia. Since 1933,the 
position of the curve for the Prairie Provinces has been lower than that for any 
other part of the Dominion, the disparity gradually increasing; in the main, this 
reflects the unsatisfactory agricultural and marketing conditions of recent years, 
together with the associated, slower growth in the general population of the Prairies 
than in other sections of the Dominion. It may also be pointed out that Quebec, 
whose curve of employment in trade has usually been highest, has shown population 
inereases exceeding those indicated in any other part of Canada. 


3. =~ pomRsti ees of the Course of Employment in the Five Economic Areas 
and in the Dominion. chad 
The course of employment since 1923, in the five economic areas in relation 
to that in Canada as a whole, is depicted in Chart 8. This shews that employment con-— 
ditions in the different parts of the Dominion in past years have responded in much 
the same degree to the general factors governing business. ._ The deviations that are 
apparent are mainly due to the varying industrial distribution existing in the 
different areas. For example, in British Columbia, where the general curve is below 
the average, mining and logging ‘are more-than—ordinarily important in providing em- 
ployment for industrial workers, and in these two industries the indexes have 
recently been ‘below the corresponding Dominion figures. The depressing effect of 
many unsatisfactory crops since 1929 is reflected in the lowered position of the 
curve for the Prairie Provinces. However, improvement in that respect, together with 
other factors making for expansion, resulted in an advance during 1939 which approxi- 
mated the gain shown in the Dominion as a whole. 


4, - Comparisons of the Trends in Leading Cities and the Provinces in 
Which They Are Situated. 


—— 
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Chart 9 shows the movements of employment in the leading cities and the 
provinces in which they are situated; for Winnipeg, the comparison has to be made 
with the Prairie curve, since data have not long been separately tabulated for 
Manitoba. 


The heavy weighting of Montreal industries in the total Quebec figures 
resulted in a close correspondence in the curves for the city and province during many 
years. However, since 1953 this similarity has diminished, partly because employment 
in manufacturing and certain other industries has since then been relatively quieter 
in Montreal; in recent years, work on unemployment nelief projects has also been a 
greater factor in raising the provincial level than the Montreal curve, there being, 
in general, a tendency for projects of this nature to be situated away from the cities. 


In Quebec City, the curve, though at a higher level, was alse more or less 
parallel to that for the province from about 1927 to 1933; in the next two years, 
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the correspondence in the movements disappeared, although the superiority in position 
was maintained. Since 1936, however, the latter has also been lost, the city level 
being below that of the province, although relatively greater improvement in the 
former during 1939 breught the city and the provincial curves very close together. 


As would be expected, there is a generally greater correspondence between 
the Ontario and the Toronto curves than is shown in those fer other centres whose 
data are segregated; nevertheless, there is relatively little uniformity in the 
movements of employment in those two political units, and the periods in which the 
Toronto curve parallels that of Ontario are much shorter than the periods in which 
the curves for Montreal and Quebee are parallel. In this regard, it may be noted 
that the persons on the payrolls of the co-operating Montreal establishments con- 
stituted in 1929, nearly 48 p.c. of the total number of employees reported by firms 
in Quebec, while in Toronto the proportion was 31 p.c., a discrepancy of considerable 
importance in determining the influence that these cities exert upon the general 
mevements within the provinces to which they belong. 


In Toronte, Ottawa and Hamilton, the level of employment in recent years 
has been below that of Ontario as a whole. As stated in the Quebec comparisons, this 
is partly due te the policy regarding unemployment relief works, which are usually 
situated at a distance from the larger centres of population. However, the tendency 
for employment in the leading municipalities to be below the provincial levels, alse 
noted in a preceding paragraph, similarly operates in Ontario to the disadvantage of 
the abeve-named cities. (See also the general analysis under Section 10 - "Employ- 
ment by Cities".) 


The cemparison for Winnipeg must be made with the curve for the Prairie 
Provinces, since the Manitoba figures are available for only two full years. 
Practically throughout the period depicted in Chart 9, employment in Winnipeg has 
been lewer than in the Prairies as a unit, while in 1938 and 1939, it was also below 
the level for Manitoba. From 1933 te 1936, the curves for Winnipeg and the Prairie 
Provinces were almost parallel; in 1957, there was no general change in the latter, 
while employment in the former rose slightly. In 1939 the general improvement 
in the Prairie area was more pronounced than ‘that in Winnipeg. 


Over 39 p.c. of the total number employed by the British Columbia firms 
furnishing monthly data on employment in 1959 belonged in Vancouver. Despite this 
considerable proportion, there has in recent years been little similarity in the 
course of employment in that city and the province. Since 1930, the level in 
Vancouver has, except in 1934 and 1935, been above that in the province. This no 
doubt partly reflects what in recent years has been a more advantageous industrial 
distribution in the former; as already mentioned, employment in logging and mining 
in British Columbia has tended in the last few years to be below the provincial 
average, and these industries affect the situation in Vancouver only in a general - 
way. Again, manufacturing in that city has, since 1935, been relatively more 
active than in other parts of British Columbia. 


7. — THE SITUATION IN THE DOMINION DURING 1939. 
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General Review 


In accordance with the retrogressive movement invariably indicated at 
January 1 in the years since 1920, employment at the opening of 1939 showed a con—— 
traction, which,however, was not equal to the average loss recorded in the preceding 
eighteen years. The trend was again downward at February 1, the decline being contra~- 
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seasonal, while no general change was noted in the succeeding month. 
further curtailment of a seasonal character at April 1, when the change like that 


in immediately preceding months, was below normal.-: 


There was 


Despite the fact that industrial 


employment was generally at a lower level than in the same period of the preceding 
year, the falling-eff in the index from January to April, 1939, amounted to 3.2 
points, whereas in the first four months of 1958, it was 8.4 points. 


At the first of May, 1939, seasonal recovery was indicated, but here again 
the change was net equal to the average in the years, 1921-1938, and the May 1 index, 
at 106.2, showed a rather greater Silo) sd from the same month of 1938 than had been 


the case in April. 


At the beginning of June, 1939, however, the movement was sharply upward, 
the advance then recorded having substantially exceeded the average increase at that 


date in the preceding eighteen years. 


As a result of this unusually large increase 


in industrial activity, the index, for the first time in twelve months, was higher 


than at the same date in the preceding year. 


This superior position was maintained 


throughout the remainder of 1939, the improvement, indeed, becoming increasingly 
prenounced, until at December 1, 1939, the index was 7.6 p.c. higher than that for 


December 1, 1938. 


During the period from April 1 until November 1, 1939, the movement was 
uninterruptedly favourable; the firms co-operating in the Bureau's current surveys 
of employment enlarged their payrolls by approximately 182,000 persons in these 


seven months, and the index advanced by 18.7 points. 


This increase of 17.8 p.c. 


was, in the years since 1920, exceeded only by that reported in the same peried of 
19373; while the November 1, 1939, index was the third highest Nevember figure in the. 
nineteen years for which statistics are available, that for December 1 was the 


highest yet recorded et that date. 


In conformity with the movement almest invariably 


indicated in past years, there was a contraction at the beginning of December, but 
this was unusually small, the percentage loss being only about a third of the average 
decline at December 1 in the period, 1921-1938. 


Following are the percentagesthat the index for each month of 1939 con- 
stituted of that for the same month in 1938: 
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From these percentages, it is evident that while employment in the first 
five months of 1939 was lower than in 1938, this unsatisfactory position gradually 
disappeared. Beginning with June 1 the comparison became increasingly favourable, 
(122.7), was the highest recorded for that month in the 
nineteen years for which statistics are available. 


until the December figure, . 


The annual average index numbers of employment as reported by tantaeres 


since 1920 are as follows, 
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17 As the average for the calendar year 1926, icnluding figures 


is the base used in computing 


these indexes 


the average for 
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The variations in general employment are illustrated in the curves shown in 
Charts 1 and 10. Industry in the Dominion is subject to severe fluctuations due to 
climatic conditions. Indexes of seasonal variation have accordingly been calculated, 
the link~relative method being used; the monthly indexes, depicted in the heavy curve 
in Chart 1, have been adjusted by means of these factors, and the eeanene) yas eee 
index paneaes are shown in the broken curve. 


The statement made in previous Annual Reviews of employment must be repeated, 


that the general index in recent years has responded in seme degree to the stimulus 
provided by public construction works undertaken for the relief of unemployment. 
Directly and indirectly, considerable employment has resulted from these undertakings. 


An analysis of the data furnished by employers throughout the Dominion shows 
that, on the average, most industries reported a higher level of employment than in 
1938, the improvement becoming increasingly evident in the final months of 1939. As 
compared with 1937, (the high year since 1929), many industries shewed a falling-off 
en the whole, although in a number of cases the unfavourable comparison in the earlier 
months of 1939 was reversed towards the end of the year. However, there wes very 
general improvement over 1936 and immediately preceding years. 


Manufacturing, which employed in 1939 practically 52 p.c. of the total 
workers included in these monthly surveys, showed almost continuous expansion from 
the beginning to the end of the year, which raised the index by 17 p.c., to 1&2.2 at 
Dec. 13; this gain compared favourably with an average advance of just over eight p.c. 
between January 1 and December 1 in the period, 1921-19358. Considerable improvement 
was reported over 1958 in the latter months of the year under review, but the annual 
average, at 112.3, was only slightly higher than the 1938 mean of 111.0, while it 
was slightly lower than the 1957 figure of 114.4. With this exception, however, the 
1939 average was the highest since 1929. Activity in most of the various branches of 
manufacturing was, on the average, rather greater than in the preceding year, and in 
some cases, reached unprecedented levels in the final months of 1939. 


Among the non-manufacturing divisions, mining generally afforded more em- 
employment than in any other year of the record. This was mainly due to continued 
gains in the extraction of metallic ores, while the mining of non-metallic minerals, 
except coal»was also brisker. Coal-mining,* on the other hand, showed a slight 
falling-off. Logging, which was seriously curtailed in the winter of 1938-39, 
reported pronounced improvement from the autumn, which raised the index to its highest 
point since the winter of 1937-38, but failed to overcome the losses recorded in the 
earlier months of 1939. Accordingly, the average for last year was lower than in 
1938; it was also lower than in any preceding year since 1933. 


1/ The number of man-days worked on a wage basis on relief projects authorized 
by the Dominion—Provincial Agreements as reported to the Dominion Commissioner 
of Unemployment Relief was 1,547,656 for the first ten months of 1939. The 
average number of men afforded employment per month during the period was 
13,805. These numbers are subject to revision. 


During the twelve months Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1938, the number of man-days 
worked on a wage basis was reported as 1,350,192 and the monthly average number 
of men afforded employment was 9,838. 


2/ See also the paragraph dealing with coal-mining in Part 3 of Section 11 - 
"Employment by Industries." 
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The volume of enployment reported in trade was three p.c. greater than in 
1958, when the index was practically the same as in 1937; the figures for these three | 
years are the highest yet recorded. In the service group, consisting mainly of hotels 
and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning establishments, the annual index showed 
a small increase over 1938, -when it was in turn a little higher than in preceding years 
since 1920. In the communications industries, the level of employment showed only a 
slight change, on the whole, from 1938, the index being fractionally lower, Transpor— 
tation, on the other hand, generally afforded rather more employment. The indexes for 
that industry in the latter months of 1939 were, indeed, rather higher than in the 
same months in any other year since 1931; this was due not only to the movement of a 
larger crop, but also to greater industrial activity. 


Construction generally was a little brisker than in 1938. Building reported 
a moderate advance; highway work afforded more employment than in any other year since 
1954, partly owing to an increase in unemployment relief projects, while railway con- 
struction and maintenance provided work for a slightly larger number of men than in 
1988. ; 


Charts in the following pages show for the manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, trade and construction industries, the crude and corrected curves of employ- 
ment since 1925, the seasonal adjustments being made by the link~relative method. 

Other graphs show the course of employment in the economic areas, the leading cities 
and the main industrial groups during the last few years, while annual and monthly 
index numbers are given in the tables at the end of this review. 


8. - COMPARISON OF THE EMPLOYMENT DATA FOR 1959 AND 1958- 


The table on page 30 summarises the employment data for 1939, giving the 
average number of reporting firms and of their employees, and the annual average 
index numbers for the twelve months, Jan. 1 — Dec. 1, 1939. The changes since 1938 
in these three sets of figures are also given, those for the indexes being shown in 
points as well as in percentages; a falling-off in this comparison is indicated by 
the minus sign. The table calls only for brief explanation, since the employment 
situation in the various localities and industries is discussed in considerable detail 
in subsequent pages. 


According to this table, there was a gain of 8.7 p.c. in the number of in- 
dividual returnst/ tabulated, accompanied by an increase of 3.4 p.c. in the number of 
employees reported by the co-operating estublishments, while the index advanced by 
1.9 p.c. Of the last two comparisons, that between the index numbers should be used 
as a guide to the fluctuations in the employment situation, since allowance is made 
in the indexes for the inclusion of new enterprises, as well as for the losses in em- 
ployment resulting from the cessation of businesses. 


1, A continued growth is to be noted in the number of establishments included in 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ monthly surveys of employment. The gain is due 
(1) to the establishment of new industries and to other accessions to the mailing 
list, (2) to more regular co-operation from employers in general and (3) to the fact 
that a steadily increasing number of firms furnish statistics in detail for locality 
and industry. The different branches of a business organization appear in the tabu- 
lation as separate firms in the centres and in the industries for which separate 
reports are furnished. The"number of firms", as used here, might more precisely be 
termed "the number of reports tabulated", but the former expression is in accordance 
with usage in other series and other countries. On the whole, the establishments 
now being added to the mailing list have payrolls that are smaller than the average, 
being in most cases the less well-known businesses. 


Average Number of Reporting Firms, and of their Employees, and the Average Indexes, 
for the Twelve Months, Jan. 1 - Dec. 1, 1939, together with the changes show in 
these figures as compared with those for 1938. . 


Geographical or 


Average 


Average No. of Average Average 
Industrial Unit No. of Employ- No. of Index 
Firms ees Firms Points. P.C. 


(a) Provinces and Economic 
Areas. 


Maritime Provinces. cccccccccceces 825 81,500 110.5 57 268 =—tLe0 - 9 
Prince Edward TS LANIG criererste-cieisrete 50 1,871 95.5 9 157 6.3 ToL 
Nova Scotiac ceeccccccevccvccees 400 47,973 UPALSY 4 29 1,515 1.6 1.3 
New Brunswick ceoccccescccccccce 375 31,656 97.8 19 - 1,204 - 4.6 - 4.5 
QUBDECe ccc cicccccccccescvecevccse 2,894 344,034 120.8 271 16 ,084 3.8 5.2 
ONGATTO! ciciu vice o1ce's sis's'e clues viele cle ee 5,085 452,717 114.3 385 8,577 6 A 
Prairie ProvinceSeccecccesoesccce 1,662 133.716 105.2 142 6,196 5.2 5.2 
Manitoba cecccsccccevcncseccscce 706 60,023 96.5 52 1,986 1.9 2.0 
Saskatchewan @veeeeoeveneoeeeeos 362 29,547 109.9 fs 1,000 7 les 3 3 yf 
Alberta e@eeseooeoeeeoeeeooeeeeoeo08 §94 44,146 108.8 57 3,210 6.0 5.8 
British Columbiacsccsccesccvoeeee 1,185 93,745 107.5 77 4,807 Sen 502 
CANADA. cocccccwcccccccccccevee 11,651 1,105,712 113.9 932 35,952 2eL 1.9 
(b) Cities, 
Montreal SOSCHHKHHHLOHLCHSHOE LORE 1,684 164,901 106.5 177 (CgLoO 2.6 2.5 
CUS DECH CLEP Mis seater ench oan e see 209 16,714 119.6 25 2,164 Tee 11.5 
POPOntO .< sis siuiviasAvibciesishy,« dae cislee como LO 140,565 109.9 131 6,200 2.6 2.4 
OUCAWAN Sock cle cltielslcdecs csle siclessicleles 226 14,702 108.4 22° 776 3.4 5.2 
Hamiltonssccccccscccvecccccsccene 325 33,680 103.7 26 - 613 = Sel - 2.9 
WANASOL seisie cicinicls'e/e sis o sisle\e sbi else 195 18,418 133.4 8 - 488 - 4.9 - 5.5 
Winnipeg @R2SROCHOHEHTHHRECHHLEETOROLEO®E 520 40,799 93.9 27 T21 8 9 
Vancouver cocccccncccsccescccccce 508 56 , 933 111.4 © 42 1,490 Red 201 
TOTAL — 8 LEADING CITIES..c.e.ee 5,596 466 ,712 107.8 458 17,440 ‘21 2.0 
(c) Tin ids, tr 1e 6. 
Manufacturingececcccscvccccsevcccee 6,572 574,602 112.3 248 9,380 1.3 12 
Animal products - edible...cccoce SIG. 26 , 964 139.0 8 1,645 7.9 6.0 
Fur and its products..cccccccccecs 72 Ryelo 100.1 7 341 8.5 9.5 
Leather and its productsSeccocesee 324 25,539 113.4 18 1,417 6.5 5.9 
Lumber and its PYOAUCTS ecccccccee 927 44,351 82.6 : 32 1,949 | 2.9 3.6 
Musical instruments..cecccseccees 36 1,445 50.6 1 41 1.4 2.8 
Plant products edible..cecccccces 529 37,383 122.8 7 854 2.5 1.9 
Pulp and paper productsSecccecccere 700 67,076 108.2 80 2,227 1.9 1.8 
Rubber PFOGUCEB cccccccccrsvccccce 54 13,546 108.4 ak 863 74 7.5 
Textile products.ceccccsccssccese 1,161 105,616 125 24 1,455 del 9 
BEVETAZEB sc cscccccccccvecccccccene 146 9,193 172.0 tf 412 5.7 3.4 
Tobacco eeoeeeeoeevev2eeecee0e0ee 2080 45 9,450 114.6 — AR = 294 = 3.4 = 2.9 
Chemicals and allied products.... 501 18, 873 161.9 27 1,080 3.5 202 
Clay, glass and stone products... 218 9,895 88.3 6 301 Lo 202 
Electric light and power ceccocvce 100 16, 819 122.8 2 618 4.7 5.7 
Electrical apparatus cccccccccnce 125 17,674 130.4 . ee ed: - 1,080 =t7ie5 - 5.4 
Iron and steel products @exeeee000 922 127,738 97.6 25 — rans - 2.0 Cs 2.0 
Non-ferrous metal productsS.e.rcccce 188 24,879 158.1 8 206 202 1.4 
Non-metallic mineral products.... 100 12,547 156.5 - 9 - 242 1.0 6 
Miscellencousmeess's vicsisminic sien oles 08 5,535 142.6 - 2 - 166 2.7 1.9 
LOGGING cecccccccnccsccscasccsvesccoss 392 34, 814 119.1 24 - 6,316 23.7 -16.6 
MINING eevee veeoeveeoeeaeoeoeaeeeeeoeoee eee ee eee 438 75,984 163.8 15 3,953 7.9 5.1 
Coal SeSCeCeeesSeSSooeeEDeSZeR OFFER EO 103 24,384 89.3 55 ah — 196 _ ak nos 2 
Metallic Oreseccsccecsies accesses 233 42,548 343.1 15 5,645 25.5 8.0 
Non-metallic minerals (other 
than Goal) Dwi < sae ee ones cde 102 9,052 35 5e7 1 504 9.4 7.4 
COMMUNICATIONS @eeeeeeenvneee eee eoeeHe ood 86 22,541 84.4 1, hw 169 = 6 — rit 
TRANSPORTATION . eccccccssccccccccicncce 505 103,640 85.6 32 1,963 1.2 1.4 
Street railways,cartage & storage 282 28,960 126.0 27 2,208 7.9 6.7 
Steam railway operation ceccseees 100 59,629 74.9 L 623 7 9 
Shipping and stevedoring..cecorce 123 15,052 81.1 4 - 8&7 - 6.0 - 6.9 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. .ccccceee 1,287 136 ,265 113.0 39 10,346 7.6 72 
PRELLGING cisiaic' sia cis miulsicla e/ale sialeletalsle’eis 852 26,338 62.1 42 1,449 2.0 3.3 
HIGHWAY: | cise s sieinjeleieis.eje 6110's sisis'aisieiss 402 83,672 — 218.8 a 8,335 20.7 10.4 
REAL WEY ¥e cie'c'cieicieis cicicisle/ele s aivle ofele e's 33 26,255 65.6 - 4 562 1.4 Lek 
SERVICES iavsis cle elalete nce ofe eletslcials« cfs cle ele ote 587 30,242 157.4 79 1,264 2.2 1.6 
Hotels and restaurantsS....sccesee 353 18,636 133.6 73 1,715 2.8 2.1 
Personal (chiefly lawmdries)..... 234 11,606 144.1 6 - 449 1.7 1.2 
TRADE se ccleciciccsiccciccciscuscsceccsceccae! | by 905 127,624 136.6 493 15,511 4.0 3.0 
Retail ccccccccccccccccscccccccee § Lyde8 95, 888 142.4 462 13,983 3.7 2.7 
Wholesales. cccscscsccccsssccsecns 655 31,736 121.7 31 1,528 5.2 AL 6 
ALL INDUSTRIES ....cccecescccccecccccse 11,651 1,105,712 113.9 932 35,932 2el 1.9 


(Decrease indicated by the minus sign) 
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Heightened activity was recorded in all provinces except New Brunswick in 
1939 as compared with the preceding year, while in Quebec and the Western Provinces 
the level of employment was also slightly higher than in 1937. . Industrial activity 
generally was greater than in any of the five or six years immediately preceding. 


Six of the eight cities for which employment data were segregated reported 
improvement in the situation in 1939 as compared with the preceding year. The ex- 
ceptions were Hamilton and Windsor. The other cities, with the exception of Winnipeg, 
reported percentage gains over the year-interval that rather exceeded the general 
rate of recevery throughout the Dominion; the gain in Winnipeg, on the other hand, 
was below the general average. 


Except in a comparatively few instances, the various industries reported 
greater activity in the year under review than in 1938. In the manufacturing classes, 
the exceptions were tobacco, electrical*apparatus and iron and steel. A generally 
late season adversely affected the situation in tobacco factories towards the close 
of the year; while the electrical apparatus and iron and steel divisions both showed 
considerable improvement in the latter part of 1939, this was not sufficient to over- 
come the losses recorded in the comparison with earlier months of 1938. In the non- 
manufacturing divisions, logging, coal-mining, communications and shipping, on the 
whole, afforded less employment than in 1938. The remaining industries reported 
greater activity during the year under review. 


Penr EMPLOY MENT, BY, ECGONOM TC, ARE Avs. 


As already stated, employment in all provinces except New Brunswick was 
brisker in the year under review than in 1938. The depression in the lumbering in- 
dustries seriously affected the situation in that province towards the end of 1938 
and in the first part of 1939, and so lowered the index that the moderate improve-— 
ment indicated from August onward did not suffice to overcome the earlier losses. 

In most of the other provinces, the improvement in 1939 commenced after the lapse of 
a few months, during which the comparison with the same period in 1938 was unfavour- 
able. Except in Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan, the rate of expansion was 
accelerated towards the close of the;year, with the result that the Dec. 1 gain over 
the same date in 1938 ,considerably exceeded the average increase shown in the same 
province. In Prince Edward Island, on the other hand, this situation was reversed, 
the gain in. the.Dec. 1 comparison being less than the average increase shown in 1939 
over 1938, while in Saskatchewan, the advance in this respect took place in the first 
eight months of last year. 


Manufacturing operations in each of the economic areas, on the whole, 
afforded more employment than in 1938; trade also showed improvement in all parts of 
the Dominion. In the other industries, however, there was less uniformity in the 
trends, but mining, transportation and services generally reported greater activity 
than in the preceding year. Construction in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces and 
logging in British Columbia reported increases over 1938, but elsewhere the com- 
parisons for these industries were unfavourable. 


Average index numbers of employment in the five economic areas for the years 
Since 1926 are given in Table 1, together with monthly figures since 1936; for Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, indexes 
are given for the last thirty-one months, since the records in these provinces ge 
back only to June 1, 1937. 
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Maritime Provinces. 


Firms in the Maritime Provinces reported an upward movement in eight months 
of 1939, as compared with only five in 1938, when the recorded advances were cecidedly 
smaller, while the declines in the remaining months, on the whole, were substantially 
larger. However, the 1939 index, at 110.5, was slightly lower than that of 111.5 in 
the preceding year; this small falling-off was due to the unsatisfactory conditions 
prevailing in the first part of 1939, the index each month since July having been 
above that indicated in the same period of 1938. Indeed, the Dec. 1 figure was the 
highest recorded at that date in any year for which statistics are available. 


The aggregate payrolls of the 825 co-operating employers in the Maritime 
Provinces averaged 81,500 persons in 1939; in the year before, 768 firms had reported 
a mean of 81,232 men and women. In the latest year, firms in Nova Scotia reported 
58.9 p.c. of the total payrolls, those in New Brunswick reported 38.8 p.c. of the 
aggregate, while in Prince Edward Island were employed £.3 p.c. of the staffs covered 
in the surveys for these three provinces. In 1939, as in 1938, employment in Nova 
Scotia averaged higher than in New Brunswick, where unfavourable conditions in the 
lumbering industry had a particularly adverse effect upon the general situation. 


Manufacturing in the Maritimes as a whole was quieter each month from Jan.1 
to June 1 than in 1938, after which the comparison was favourable. The index 
averaged 104.4, showing a small gain over that of 103.2 in 1938. On the whole, the 
lumber, textile, iron and steel and other industries reported improvement as com- 
pared with 1938; the pulp and paper division, however, was generally quieter. 


In the non-manufacturing industries, employment on the average was not so 
active, there being losses in logging, mining, communications, transportation and 2 
construction. Services showed practically no general change, while trade afforded 
rather more employment. 


Quebec, 


The trend in Quebec was favourable in six months, curing which the gains 
in employment substantially exceeded those reported in the period of expansion in 
1938, while the losses in the remaining months of that year were decidedly larger 
than those reported in 1939. In three months of the latter, the index was lower 
than at the same date in 1938, the comparisons being favourable in the other nine 
months; however, the annual index, at 120.8, was only moderately above the 1938 
average of 117.0, the previous maximum in this record of nineteen years. 


The labour forces of the 2,894 co-operating employers varied between 310,584 
and 575,718 workers at the dates of minimum and maximum activity ‘at April 1 and 
Nov. 1, respectively, averaging 334,034 for the twelve months; the 1938 average pay- 
roll of the 2,623 reporting firms was 327,950. 


Employment in manufacturing as a whole was a little more active than in 
1938, although it was slightly below the 1937 average; towards the close of 1939, 
however, the index was higher than at the end of any earlier year -of the record. As 
in 1937 and 1938, the index slightly exceeded that for the Dominion as a whole, 
being also one point above the Ontario figure. The 1939 index in Quebec averaged 
113.9, as compared with 113.0 in 1938 and 115.0 in 1937. In the latter months of 
the year, employment in practically all groups of manufacturing was in greater volume 
than in the same period of 1938; the indexes in pulp and paper, textiles and certain 
other industries were also higher on the average, while those in the lumber and iron 
and steel divisions were somewhat lower, despite the improvement in the last three 
or four months over the same period of 1938. 
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The index in communications was practically unchanged. Transportation, on 
the whole, was a little quieter, partly as a result of the late spring which greatly 
affected shipping in the opening weeks of the Quebec navigation season. In the log- 
ging group, activity was substantially less in most months, the index averaging 167.5, 
compared with 223.7 in 1938. The extractive industries continued extremely active, 
particularly in the metallic ore branch; the mining index averaged °<74.e, as against 
246.8 in the year before. Construction afforded more employment, being brisker than 
in most other years of the records; an important programme of road construction work 
was carried out in 1939, partly in connection with the unemployment relief policy. 
Employment in services was at a slightly lower level, but trade was rather more active 
than in the preceding year. 


Ontario, 


An average staff of 452,717 employees was registered by the 5,085 firms 
furnishing data in Ontario; the mean index was 114.5 in 19359, fractionally higher than 
the figure of 113.7 in 1938, when the payrolls of the 4,700 co-operating establish- 
ments had averaged 444,140. Employment, on the whole, showed greater fluctuations 
during 1939 than in the preceding twelve months, the index showing a range of nearly 
seventeen points, compared with that of about eight points in 1938. . The situation 
each month until May 1 was not so good as in the corresponding month of 1938, but 
beginning with June 1 steady improvement in that comparison was indicated. 


Manufactures, on the whole, reported heightened activity, the gain over 
1938 occurring in the last quarter of 1959; during those months, factory employment 
reached a volume unequalled in the same part of any previous year of the record. 
_ The Ontario manufacturing index has quite frequently rather exceeded the correspon~ 
ding figure for Quebec, the second great manufacturing province, but in 1938 and 
1939, this ascendancy disappeared, although the differences in the averages for the 
two provinces were very slight. 


Employment in the pulp and paper, lumber, textile and some other divisions 
averaged higher than in 1938, while iron and steel, despite the great activity 
prevailing towards the close of the year, was generally quieter. The Ontario index 
for the last-named industry was higher than in -any other of the economic areas except 
the Maritimes, being also substantially above that for the Dominion as a whole. The 
index for iron and steel averaged 107.€, as compared with 108.7 in 1938, and 114.8 
in 1937, while the 1936 figure was 94.7; at the 1953 minimum, the index was only 58.3, 
while at the 1929 maximum, it was 130.5. 


Operations in logging camps were dull during most of 1939, the index, at 
95.4, being the lowest since 1933, despite the considerable expansion reported in 
bush work towards the close of the year under review. Employment in mining was at its 
nineteen-year maximum, the index averaging 278.3, as compared with 252.3 in 1938, the 
previous high. The extraction of metallic ores, which accounts for most of the 
persons engaged in mining in Ontario, continued to afford an unusually large volume 
of employment. The number having work in transportation was very slightly greater than 
in 1938; that in communications and construction, on the other hand, was slightly 
lower. In each of these three, and in logging, the annual index was decidedly below 
that for all industries in the province. Services and trade reported improvement 
over 1938; the level of employment in these two divisions was substantially above 
the average. 


Prairie Provinces. 
Employment in each of the Prairie Provinces averaged higher in 1939 than 


in 1938; there was improvement in this respect in Alberta from the beginning to the 
end of the year, while the gains in Manitoba and Saskatchewan were not so consistent, 
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nor were the increases over the preceding year so marked. The index for the Prairies 
averaged 103.2, compared with 100.0 in 1938 and 99.5 in both 1937 and 1936. The 
1,662 employers furnishing data in this area had an average staff of 153,716 persons 
during the year, while in 1938, the 1,520 co-operating firms reported an average pay- 
roll of 127,520 workers. In the year under review, the firms in Manitoba reported 
44.9 p.c. of the total on the payrolls, those in Saskatchewan, 22.1 p.c. and in 
Alberta, 535.0 p.c. of the persons included in the surveys for the Prairie Provinces. 


Activity in manufacturing, mining, transportation, construction, services 
and trade in the Prairie Provinces was rather greater during the year under review 
than in 1938, or any of the immediately preceding years. On the other hand, logging 
was quieter, and communications reported a slight falling-off. Within the manufac- 
turing group, there were advances in the lumber, pulp and paper, textile and certain 
other divisions, the exception being iron and steel plants, in which activity on the 
whole was slightly lower, despite the recovery noted towards the close of 1939. 


British Columbia. 

The 1,185 firms making returns in British Columbia employed an average work- 
force of 93,745 employees, while in the preceding year a mean of 88,938 was reported 
by 1,108 employers; the 1939 index averaged 107.5, as compared with 104.2 in 1938 
and 106.8 in 1937. In these years, the employment level was higher than in any other 
Since 1930. 


Manufacturing as a whole indicated heightened activity during 1939. The 
lumber, pulp and paper, food and certain other branches showed improvement, while 
‘textiles and iron and steel were generally quieter, However, recovery was noted in - 
these classes in the latter months of the year under review, Logging afforded rather 
more employment than in 1938; during part of last year, government forestry camps 
were again operated in British Columbia to provide work for unemployed transients. 
Mining continued relatively active, although the index averaged a little lower than 
in 1938. Transportation, communication, services and trade were slightly brisker 
in 1939. On the other hand, construction continued dull, the index, at 80.5, being 
below the 1938 average of 88.4. 


Index Numbers by Economic Areas. 


Monthly index numbers by economic areas are shown for the last three years 
in Table 1, which also gives annual averages since 1926; for the provinces in the 
Maritime and Prairie areas, figures are given since May, 1957. The course of em- 
ployment in the five economic areas in recent years is depicted in Chart 11, the 
‘curves being based upon the indexes given in Table 1. 


10,-EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES, 

The situation reported in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver was generally better in 1939 than in the preceding year. These centres 
showed gains ranging from just under one p.c. in Winnipeg to 11.3 p.c. in Quebec City; . 
in all but Winnipeg, the increases slightly exceeded the percentage advance in the 
Dominion as a whole. In Hamilton and Windsor, on the other hand, activity was 
generally rather lower than in 1938; despite the unfavourable trend in these two, an 
index calculated for the eight cities, as a whole, showed a two p.c. increase, com- 
pared with that of 1.9 p.ec., in the general index for Canada. 
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As was pointed out in the 1938 Annual Review of Employment, activity in the 
leading cities taken as a unit, which in the pre-depression years was at practically 
the same level as general industrial employment, has since 1934 lagged; this situation 
continued during 1939, when the index for each of the above-~enumerated centres, except 
Quebec and Windsor, was below the Dominion average. Three factors may be generally 
regarded as chiefly contributing to this result, the first two being of greatest 
importance; (1) the higher-than--average level of employment existing in industries 
normally carried on in rural areas, notably logging, mining, food canning and highway 
construction and maintenance; although logging on the whole was relatively quiet in 
1939, the index averaged 119.1, or several points above the all~industries index; 

(2) the unemployment relief works of the various governments, which in most cases, 
have been carried on at a distance from the cities and (3) the movement of industry 
from the larger to the smaller centres where taxation and wages are freauently lower. 


The index for the eight cities in 1939, as has been the case since 1952, 
was belew that for Canada as a whole, the discrepancy in this comparison being the 
same as in 1938, when it was not so marked as in 1937. As in the preceding six 
years, the general index was lowered by the inclusion of the figures for the eight 
largest industrial centres, Nevertheless, their 1939 employment index, at 107.8, 
was the highest recorded since 1930, being two points over the 1937 figure. However, 
an index for the remainder of Canada, at 118.8, was the highest in the decade except 
for 1937. 


The following table shows indexes of employment in Canada, in the eight 
leading cities, and in the other parts of the Dominion in the years since 19283 


j Year Canada Eight Leading Cities Elsewhere 
1929 119.0 119.3 118.9 
1930 113.4 114.2 112.9 
1931 102.5 104.3 101.1 
1932 87.5 90.2 85.5 
1933 83.4 83.0 83.7 
1934 96.0 88.2 102.1 
1935 99.4 93.1 104.5 
1936 103.7 97.7 108.4 
1937 114.1 105.8 120.8 
1938 111.8 | 105.7 116.7 
1939 113.9 107.8 118.8 


Employment generally in manufacturing, communications, trade, services and 
construction in the larger cities in 1939 as in immediately preceding years, did not 
reach a level equal to that in other parts of Canada. The most outstanding . 
difference in this comparison was again in construction, in which the index for the 
cities averaged 82.7 during 1939, compared with the Canada figure of 113.0; in the 
building division, the indexes were 51.7 and 62.1, respectively. On the other hand, 
the cities’ employment index for transportatfron in recent years has been above the 
Canada figure, standing in 1939 at 91.1, compared with 85.6 throughout the Dominion. 


The course of employment in recent years in the leading cities is depicted 
in Chart 12, while Chart 9 shows the curves for the cities plotted with the provincial 
curves. Table 2 gives the annual average indexes since 1926, together with the 
monthly figures for the last three years. 
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Montreal. 


The staffs of the 1,684 Montreal firms making returns averaged 164,901 
persons, while the 1939 mean index, at 106.5, was above that of 103.9 in 1938 and 
101.2 in 1937, being also higher than in any earlier year since 1930. Employment 
increased in eight of the twelve months; during this period of expansion, some 22,600 
persons were added to the payrolls of the reporting employers. In 1938, there had 
been only six general increases, and these had been on a smaller scale. The index 
rose frog@100.4 at Jan. 1, 1939,to 112.7 at the beginning of December, when activity 
was at its highest point in nine years. 


Manufacturing on the whole showed improvement in many months, and from July, 
was more active than in the same part of 1938. The 1939 index was 107.1, slightly 
higher than the average of 106.0 in the preceding year, and also fractionally above the 
1937 index of 106.9. In each of the years since 1930, the average index for manufac-— 
turing in Montreal has been lower than that for the province of Quebec, or for Canada 
as a whole. 


Imprevement over 1988 was indicated during the year under review in food, 
textile, tobacco and beverage, pulp and paper and certain other factories, but iron 
and steel works, on the whole, were slacker, despite considerable recovery towards 
the end of the year. Among the non~manufacturing classes, communications and trans~ 
portation showed no general change, while there were advances in trade and cen- . 
struction; the gain in the latter was mainly cue to an increased programme of unemploy-— 
ment relief work. 


. Quebec. 


Employment in Quebec City during 1939 showed rather less variation than in 
1938, the range from the low to the high point being little more than 17 points, as 

compared with a variation of 21 points in 1938, when the average index, at 107.5, was 
lower than the 1939 figure of 119.6. The staffs of the 209 employers furnishing data 
averaged 16,714, as compared with the average of 14,550 reported by 184 firms in 1938. 


Activity in manufacturing generally wus at a slightly higher level, the 
annual index standing at 106.9, as against 105.7 in the preceding year; leather plants, 
en the whole, were rather busier than in 1938, and other branches of manufacturing 
showed slight improvement. Employment in transportation and construction was also 
brisker. 


Toronto. 


Employment advanced during eight months of 1959, with the result that the 
index at the close of the year was over ten points higher than it had been at. the 
beginning; the annual index was the highest since that for 1930. The employees of 
the 1,729 firms co-operating during 1939 averaged 140,565, while im the preceding 
twelve months the average staff of the 1,598 reporting employers was 134,365. 


The manufacturing division showed an advance on the whole, the average 
index, at 108.9,being slightly above the 1938 figure of 106.5; it was also higher 
than in any other year since 1930. The 1939 mean in Toronto was 1.8 points above 
that in Montreal; in each of these centre, the index of factory employment was 
decidedly lower than in the province in which the city is situated, being alse lower 
than in the Deminion as a whole. In Toronto, the food, textile, printing and pub- 
lishing, and iron and steel industries were brisker. The index in iron and steel 


was the highest in the years since 1930; it exceeded the Dominion figure for that 
‘industry, but was not equal to the Ontario average. 
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Transportation and communications during 1939 reported very small gains 
frem the preceding year, the indexes averaging 96.8 and 67.5, respectively, as com- 
pared with the 1938 figure of 96.4 in the former and 67.3 ‘in the latter. In con~ 
struction, the mean index was 58.9, compared with 61.¢ in the year before. Trading 
establishments recorded slightly greater activity; the index averaged 131.6 in 1939, 
er 4.1 points higher than in the preceding year. The Canada index for this division 
was 136.6. 


Ottawa. 


There were advances in industrial employment in Ottawa during six months of 
last year, as also in 1938, when the average index was 3.4 points lower than that of 
108.4 in the year under review, Manufacturing reported rather greater employment in 
all divisions. Trade showed further improvement, and construction was also brisker. 
An average payroll of 14,70c workers was employed by the e26 firms whose data :were 
received, as compared with the 1938 average of 15,926, reported by 204 employers. 

In addition te the employees of these firms, the Dominion Government employed in 
Ottawa, 11,848 men and women at Mar. 31, 1939, compared with 11,672 at the same date 
in 1938, Under pressure of war work, these numbers have no doubt considerably in- 
creased in recent menths. 


Hamiiten. 


Industrial activity in Hamiiten showed further curtailment during 1939, 
resulting in a lower level of employment than in either 1937 or 1938, although the 
index was higher than in any other year since 1950. The 1938 mean index was 105.7, 
compared with 106.8 in 1938, 112.1 in 1937 and 98.3 in 1936. -. The 525 co-operating 
firms emplayed an average working force of 33,680 persons; in 1938, 299 establishments 
reported 34,<95 workers, on the average, 


Despite marked imprevement towards the close of the year, manufacturing in 
this city was generally quieter than in 1938, all branches reporting lowered activity 
on the whole; the largest losses were in iron and steel and electrical apparatus. The 
index of factery employment was 103.9 in 1939, compared with 107.6 in 1938. As in 
most of the cities for which data are tabulated, construction in Hamilton was dull, 
the index averaging 55.2, compared with 56.7 in the preceding year. Trade, on the 
whole, afforded rather less employment than in 1938, reflecting the general slackness 
in business in the city during most of last year. 


Windsor. 


The index number ef employment in Windser averaged 133.4, and the recorded 
payrolls of the 195 co-eperating firms averaged 18,418 workers in 1939, compared with 
the mean index of 138.3, and 18,906 employees in 187 establishments reported during 
the preceding year, In 1929, when employment was at its maximum for this record, the — 
average index was 153.2. Manufacturing shewed general curtailment during the year 
under review, the index averaging 145.5, or nearly five points lower than in 1938. 
Automebile and other factories reported lowered activity in most months. Construction 
continued quiet, the index standing at 39.9, as compared with 46.8 in the year before. 


Winnipeg. 


Industrial conditions in Winnipeg showed a very slight betterment, on the 
whole »during 1939, but the average index in that city was again lower than in any 
other of the ened eet areas for which separate data are compiled. However, the 
figures for the latter months ef 1939 were the highest since Dec. 1, 1950. This city 
has been particularly affected by the unfavourable agricultural situation in many 
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recent years, intensifying the ill effects of the general depression in busineSs; the 
1939 improvement in these factors is reflected in the upward movement indicated 
towards the close of the year. There were unminterrupted gains from Apr. 1 to Dec. 1, 
during which period the index rose by over 1lé points, the largest increase recorded 
in any year since 1929. The mean index for the year, however, at 93.9, was less than 
ene point higher than the 1938 figure, and was Lower than that of 95.1 in 1937. 


The manufacturing division as a whole was more active in the last five months 
of the year under review than in the same period in 1938, and averaged fractionally 
higher. There were declines in iron and steel, while printing and publishing, textile 
and some other classes showed improvement. Little change, on the whole, took place 
in food factories. Transportation and construction reported slightly reduced employ- 
ment, while the index in trade, at 102.1, was rather higher than in any earlier year 
Since 1930. An average staff of 40,799 was employed by the 520 firms whose data were 
received during the twelve months under review, compared with 40,078 employees in 
493 establishments in 1938. 


Vancouver. 


Data were furnished by 508 employers in Vancouver with an average payroll of 
56,955 workers, while in 1938, the means were 466 establishments and 35,443 employees. 
The 1939 index averaged 111.4, being slightly higher than the previous maximum annual 
figure of 110.7 in 1937. It has been pointed out in earlier Annual Reviews that, over 
a period of some years, there has not been a diminution in the number of unemployed in 
Vancouver commensurate with the improvement recorded from time to time in employment; 
this is probably due in part to the fact that the milder winters at the coast attract 
transients in search of work or relief, in excess of the industrial absorption capacity 
of the province. While the number of unemployed on relief in British Columbia declined 
as the year progressed, it is likely that the single unemployed men constituted a 
generally greater problem in Vancouver during 1939 than in most cities. 


Manufacturing showed consistent improvement over 1938, when the index averaged 
4.2 points lower than that of 118.5 in 1939; this was the highest figure recorded in 
the seventeen years for which manufacturing indexes are available for Vancouver. 
During most of the year, the lumber trade was more active, and other branches of factory 
employment also reported a generally higher level. Communications, transportation, 
services and trade likewise afforded more employment, while further curtailment was 
indicated in construction, 


Index Numbers in Fight Leading Cities. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2, and Chart 12 illustrates the 
fluctuations of employment in the larger industrial centres during the last few years, 
the curves being based upon the figures given in Table 2. 
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1. MANUFACTURING. 


The manufacturing industries showed practically uninterrupted expansion from 
the first of January until December 1, during which period the co~—operating establish- 
ments added over 92,000 persons to their working forces. The index rose from 104.3 
at Jan. 1 to an all-time maximum of 122.2 at the beginning of December, an increase of 
17. p.c., which compared very favourably with the average gain of rather better than 
eight p.c. indicated from Jan 1 to Dec. 1 in the experience of the years, 1921-1938. 
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Last year's pereentage advance has rarely if ever been exceeded in the earlier years 
for which data are available. Despite the unusually pronounced expansion in 1939, 
the annual average index, at 112.3, was only slightly higher than the 1938 figure 

ef 111.0. This was due to the relatively low level of activity prevailing in the 
first part of last year, the monthly indexes from January to July being below those 
far the same dates in the preceding year. While the improvement in such a comparison 
was marked towards the latter part of 1939, the depressing effect of the earlier 
indexes so lowered the average for the twelve months that it was only 1.2 p.c. higher 
than the 1938 annual figure. 


The following shows the percentage that the index for each month of 1939 
constituted of the corresponding figure in the preceding year: 
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The 1939 average slightly exceeded that for 1938, but was a little lower 
than the 1937 annual figure of 114.4. With this exception, it was the highest average 
- fer any year since 1929. The following table contains the average index numbers of 
employment in manufacturing in the nineteen years of the record, (1926=100) : 
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Statistics were received from 6,372 manufacturers employing, on the average, 
074,60e operatives, as compared with the mean of 565,222 reported by the 6,124 estab~ 
‘Lishinents _-making returns in 1938. The average staff of the manufacturers reporting 
in 1939 was just over 903 the number gered, from nearly 86 in January to almost 97 
in December. 


Index numbers are prepared for 43 different divisions and sub-divisions of 
factory employment, in 31 of which activity was generally higher than in 1938, while 
in 1lé it was lower. Chart 13 shows the course of employment in manufacturing since 
1925, curves being plotted for both the crude and the seasonally—adjusted indexes. 


Animal Products ~ Edible. - Employment in this group showed advances during 
five months of 1939, the index rising from its minimum of 119.6 at Mar. 1 to 162.0 
at the maximum at the beginning of August; in the preceding year, the period of ex-~ 
pansion had extended over six months, but employment had not then attained so high 
a level. The mean index in the animal food group averaged 139.0 in 1939, compared 
with 131.1 in 1938, and 133.3 in 1937. Fish-preserving and meat-packing plants were 
rather more active, and dairies also showed some improvement. The payrolls of the 
516 employers furnishing statistics averaged 26,964 workers, varying between 23,129 
at Mar. 1 and 51,494 at the beginning of August; in the year before, 5308 eh hal a 
firms reported an average working force of 25, 519 persons. 
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1/ The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, 
being the base used in computing these indexes, the average index here given for 
the 12 months Jan. 1 ~ Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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Leather and Products. ~ Leather factories, on the whole, afforded more em- 
ployment during the year under review than in 1938, while the index was also slightly 
higher than in 1937. An average staff of 23,339 employees was recorded by the 524 co- 
operating establishments, and the mean index was 115.4, as compared with 107.1 in 
1938 and 112.7 in 1937. Footwear factories were decidedly more active, particularly 
towards the last’ of the year, and there were also gains in employment in tanneries and 
in the production of other leather goods. 


Lumber Products. - The seasonal advances indicated in the lumber trades 
during six months of 1939 were on a much larger scale than in 1938, while the declines 
in the remaining months were not nearly so pronounced, The index averaged 82.6, com- 
pared with 79.7 in 1938, but with 85.9 in 1937. The payrolls of the 927 firms furnish- 
ing data, on the average, ranged between 56,237 persons at the beginning of January, 
and 50,615 at Aug. 1, averaging 44,351 in the 12 months, as compared with the 1958 
mean of 42,402 employed in 895 establishments. Rough and dressed lumber mills, 
affected by a greater demand for their products at home and abroad, were generally 
brisker than in 1938, while furniture and other lumber--using plants also reported 
some improvement. 


Musical instruments. -- Employment in musical instrument factories was in 
much the same volume as in immediately preceding years, according to statements from 
36 firms whose staffs averaged 1,445. The mean index stood at 50.6 in 1959, compared 
with 49,2 in 1938 and 50,6 in 1937. The production of wireless apparatus is not 
included in this industrial group, which continues to be seriously affected by the 
popularity of radios. 


; Plant Products, Edible. - The preparation of vegetable food products, on 

the whole, afforded more employment than in preceding years; sugar refineries, bakeries 
and chocolate and confectionery factories reported a generally higher level of activity; 
in canneries, the annual averagé was lewer, despite improvement over 19458 in the latter 
months of 1939. An average working force of 37,383 persons was reported by the 529 
reporting employers, the number of operatives ranging between 31,659 at Mar. 1, and 
48,841 at the beginning of October, The mean index in the edible plant products group 
was 122.8 in 1939, when it was at its maximum in this record of nineteen years; in 

1938, the figure was 120.5. ) : 


Pulp and Paper, -- The pulp and paper group as a whole experienced general but 
moderate improvement during 19393 this took place in the printing and publishing and 
paper products divisions, pulp and paper mills showing practically no change, on the 
average. From the early spring, however, the last-named reported a generally higher 
level of employment than in 1948, Additions to their staffs were indicated in eight 
months by the co-operating establishments, compared with an expansion period of only 
five months in 1938, The staffs of the 700 employers making returns averaged 67,076, 
and the index 108.2, as compared with the mean index of 106.5 in the preceding year, 
when 620 plants had reported 64,849 men and women. Of the 1959 aggregate, 28 , 804 
employees were classified in the manufacture of pulp and paper, 10,699 in paper 
products and 27,574 in printing and publishing establishments. 


Rubber Products, - Activity in rubber factories in 1939 showed a consider- 
able advance in 1939, when the level of employment was higher than in any other year 
since 1930; the annual index stood at 108.4, as compared with 101.0 in the year before; 
and with 106.6 in 1937. The Dec. 1 index, at 116.0, was nearly fourteen points higher 
than at Jan. 1, 1939, and also exceeded the Dec. 1, 1958,figure by 10.4 points. The 
payrolls of the 54 plants supplying information during 1939 averaged 13,546, ranging 
between 12,755 workers at Feb. 1, and 14,494 at the beginning of December. In the 
preceding year, the employees had averaged 1¢,685, and the number of establishments, 53. 
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Textile Products. - Employment in textile industries during the latter part 
of 1939 showed considerable recovery from the slowing-up which had characterized 1958, 
but. the comparisons in the first five or six months were unfavourable, and the average 
index, at 121.5, was only slightly higher than that of 120.4 in 1958, while it was 
lower than the 1937 figure of 125.6, the maximum in the years since 1920. However, 
the indexes for Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, 1939, were above those for any other months in the 
record. 


An average staff of 105,616 was employed by the co-operating manufacturers, 
who averaged: 1,161 in numberg in 1938, some 1,137 firms provided work for. an average 
of 104,181 men and women. The cotton, woollen, hosiery and knitting and certain other 
branches of this group afforded more employment than in the preceding year; on the 
other hand, silk and garment manufacturers on the whole were slacker. Marked improve- 
ment, however, was noted in clothing establishments towards the end of 1959, when they 
were busier than in the same period of any other year of the record. 


Tobacco, - Statements were compiled from 45 firms, whose working forces 
averaged 9, 5450 persons, while the mean index was 114.6. Tobacco factories were 
brisker during some months of 1939 and quieter in others, but, on the whole, afforded 
less employment than in 1938, when the index was 118.0; much of the moderate falling~ 
eff in the year under review was due to the fact that the active season this winter 
was generally unusually late in commencing, : 


Beverages. ~ According to data from 146 manufacturers, employment in the 
beverage industries was in greater volume; their staffs averaged 9,195, while the 
index, at 172.0, was several points above the 1958 figure of 166.5. 


Chemical and Allied Products. - The level of employment in this group was 
rather higher than that indicated in the preceding year, or than in any other year 

for which data are available; the index averaged 161.9, as compared with 158.4 in 1938, 
the previous maximum. An average staff of 18,873 was reported by the S01: employers 
whose statistics were tabulated, In 1938, the 274 co-operating firms had employed 
working forces numbering 17,795 persons, on the average. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products. -- These industries reported somewhat more 
activity in 1939 than in 1938, although they continued quieter than in 1957. The 
average index was 88.3, while in 1938 it was 86.4, and in 1937, 90.9; in 1955, at 
the minimum, it was 55.6, and in 1929, the year of maximum activity, it had stood at 
126.2. For the twelve months under review, 218 factories recorded an average payroll 
of 9,895 persons, ranging from 7,880 at Feb. 1, 1939, to 11,209 at the beginning of 
August, The 212 firms making returns in the preceding year had an average of 9,594 
employees. 


Eleetrig Light and Power, - The number reported as engaged about electric 
light and pawer plants was - between three and four p.c. greater in 1939 than in 1938, 
when the index averaged 128.1, as compared with 132.8 in the year under review. The 
aggregate staffs of the 100 co-operating producers averaged 16,819; in 1958, 98 
central electric stations reported 16,201 employees,on the average. The need for 
extra staff to guard against sabotage following the outbreak of war, was reflected 
to some extent in the 1959 figures, but only when the guards were employed by the 
power plants themselves; in some cases work of this nature was regarded as police 
duty » 


Electrical Apparatus, - Employment in this division, which includes a 
considerable proportion of the establishments producing radios and equipment, was, 
on the whole, in smaller volume in 1939 than in 1938, although the situation towards 
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the close of the year showed improvement in that comparison. The 125 firms making 
returns had, on the average, 17,674 workers, and the mean index was 130.4, as compared 
with 126 employers of 18,754 persons, and an annual index of 137.9, in 1958. 


Iron and Steel Products. - The employment afforded by iron and steel works, 
with few exceptions, showed marked improvement from the first of January, 1959, to the 
end of the year, in which period the index gained over 23 p.c. Following a large 
seasonal decrease at Jan. 1, 1939, the movement was uninterruptedly favourable for 
five months; there were seasonal. contractions at July 1 and Aug. 1, succeeded by a 
period of very pronounced expansion in the remaining months. From the 1939 low of 90.5 
at the opening of the year, the index advanced to 111.7 at Dec. 1, when it was higher 
than in almost any other month since the late spring of 1930, However, the losses 
recorded during 1938 and at the beginning of 1959 had so reduced the index that the 
later recovery did not suffice to raise the average for 1939 to the 1938 level; the 
annual figure was 97.6, compared with 99.6 in the preceding year, and with 105.4 in 
1937. It is interesting also to compare these figures with the 1935 Low of 61.1, and 
the 1929 high of 125.2. 


The aggregate working force of the 9£2 manufacturers of iron and steel products 
co-operating during 1939 averaged 127,758 persons; in 1938, the mean of the 899 report- 
ing establishments was 129,965. The average labour force per establishment in the year 
under review was between 128 and 139, compared with 144 in 1938, 158 in 1937 and 137 
in 1936; During the first seven months of last year, employment was in less volume 
than in the same part of 1938, but this situation was reversed from July, and at Dec. l, 
the index was almost fifteen p.c. above that for Dec. 1, 1938. 


: On the average, employment in the agricultural implement, automobile ang.other 
vehicle, steel shipbuilding, structural iron and steel, and foundry and machine shop 
divisions was quieter than in the same period of 1938, despite improvement in most of 
these towards the close of the year. On the other hand, crude, rolled and forged, 
heating appliance and miscellaneous iron and steel plants were more active, on the 
whole, than in the preceding year. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products. - Employment generally in this division was well 
maintained as compared with earlier years of the record; the index averaged 158.1, as 
compared with 155.9 in 1938 and 154.8 in 1937. The reported employees numbered £4,879, 
on the average, and were engaged in 188 establishments, as compared with the 1938 mean 
of 24,673 workers in 180 plants. Additions to staffs were recorded in ten months of 
last year, while the index rose almost uninterruptedly from its minimum of 150.9 at 
Jan. 1, to its maximum of 169.2 at Dec. 1; in 1938, the range had been just over 
eight points to the high of 160.3 at Sept. 1. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products. - There were gains in six months of 1939, when 
the employment index averaged 156.5, or slightly higher than the figure of 155.5 in the 
preceding year. Statements were received monthly from 100 firms, whose staffs in- 
cluded 12;547 persons. The data for this industry shown in the 1938 tabulation were 
slightly larger, since the transfer of certain firms to another industrial classi~ 
fication reduced the 1939 aggregates; adjustment is made in the index numbers for these 
changes. Oil refineries continued active during 1939, raising employment in the non- 
metallic mineral industries to a level above that of most other manufacturing divi- 
sions. 


Other Manufacturing Industries. ~ Fur factories, on the whole, reported a 
gain in employment, the 1959 index averaging 100.1, as against 91.6 in the preceding 
year. The production of miscellaneous manufactured products also showed a further 
small advance; the index stood at 142.6, or 2.7 points higher than in the preceding 
year. 
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Bush operations during 1938 had shown important curtailment, following the 
unusually great activity of 1937. The trend continued generally downward from Jan. 1 
to May 1, 1939, there being in this period a decline of 66 p.c., which brought the 
May index to 51.0, the lowest since the summer of 1935. River-driving caused a con- 
siderable increase in personnel at June 1, and this raised employment to a level 
slightly above that at the same date in 1938. The relatively favourable position in 
this comparison was maintained throughout most of the remaining months of 1939, in 
the last quarter of which there were particularly large increases in employment. 
Nevertheless, the index for the twelve months, at 119.1, was considerably below the 
1938 average of 142.8, and was, indeed, the lowest figure since that for 1933. 


In British Columbia, the index in the year under review was slightly higher 
than in 1958, but elsewhere the averages were lower. The government in that province 
again operated forestry camps for unemployed transients during parts of the year under 
review. The working force of the 492 logging firms supplying information during 1939 
averaged $4,814. The reported payrolls varied between 14,898 at May 1 and 77,591 at 
the first of December; the index at the latter date stood at 263.6, being then very 
substantially above the figure of 166.4 recorded at Dec. 1, 1938. In that year, the 
568 employers co-operating reported an average of 41,130 men on their payrolls. 


In previous issues, the difficulty of collecting statistics covering bush 
operations has been mentioned; this is due to the fact that many of the larger 
eperators let their wood contracts to small contractors and to settlers on the north- 
ern frontiers of settlement, from whom in many cases it is impossible to obtain data, 
at any rate in time for inclusion in the monthly surveys of employment. Nevertheless, 
the size-of the sample in logging is probably greater than in previous years. 


5. — MINING. 


The trend in mining as a whole was upward in nine months of 1939, when em- 
ployment was in rather greater volume than in 1938, the previous maximum for this 
record; the annual index was 163.8, compared with 155.9 in the preceding year. 


In coal mining, the index averaged 89.3, or practically the same as the 1938 
figure of 90.4, The labour force of the 104 co-operating operators included 24,384 
workers in 1939, as against a mean of 24,580 men employed in the 104 mines in the 
preceding year. The working time lost in industrial dispute in this industry was 
decidedly greater in 1939 than in 1938. This factor ordinarily does not affect the 
employment data, except at the close of a prolonged strike, when some time may be 
required to restore working conditions to normal; again, the existence of an indus- 
trial dispute is not always reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
production of coal in Canada showed a gain of about eight p.c. in 1939 from the 
preceding year, while the employment index was fractionally lower; it is, therefore, 
probable that this discrepancy is a result of the much larger loss in working time 
due to strikes in 1939. Another factor may also be an increase last year in the 
hours, per day or per week, work@d in coal-mines, which frequently reduce the working 
time when business is slack, or conversely, may increase it in times of greater 
activity, without altering substantially the number of persons given employment. 


Employment in the extraction of metallic ores generally was greater than in 
1938, or any other year for which statistics are available; the annual index, at ~ 
543.1, was 25.3 points above the average of 317.8 in the preceding twelve months. 
The index varied from 325.2 at Jan. 1, to 354.4 at Dec. 1, showing almost uninter- 
rupted improvement during this period. The staffs of the 233 reporting firms 
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averaged 42,548 during the year ynder review, compared with 38,903 in 218 mines during 
1938. World monetary conditions, together with the war-time demand for Canadian 
metallic ores, resulted in exceptionally great activity in this division. 


Non-metallic minerals, (other than coal), afforded more employment in 1939 
than in 1938 or any other year since 1929. The index averaged 155.7, or 7.4 p.c.above 
the 1938 figure of 126.3. An average payroll of 9,05e persons was employed during 
1939 by the 102 co-operating firms, while those reporting in the preceding year had 
a mean of 8,548. Quarries and other divisions coming under this heading recorded a 
rather better situation. 


4, —- TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation index, on the average, showed a small gain over 1958, and 
was also slightly above the 1937 figure; the increased movement of grain and of other 
commodities brought about improvement in many months, and, at the end of the year, 
resulted in the highest level of employment indicated since 1931. The employment 
index averaged 85.6, as compared with 84.4 in 1938 and 85.2 in 1957. The 505 trans— 
portation and storage companies whose returns were tabulated employed, on the average, 
103,640 workers, as compared with the mean of 101,677 reported by the 473 employers 
co-operating in the preceding year. 


In the steam railway division, the index averaged 74.9, as compared with 
74.2 in 1938 and 75.7 in 1937. An average working force of 59,629 employees was re- 
eorded, compared with 59,006 in the year before. 


Street railway and cartage and storage companies, to the number of 282 with 
an average staff of 28,960, recorded a higher level of employment, the annual index 


being 126.0, as compared with 118.1 in the preceding year. Shipping and stevedoring, 
on the other hand, showed a falling-off from 1938. The mean index was 81.1, while 

the indicated employees averaged 15,052, varying between 11,757 persons at Feb. -; 

and 17.123 at the beginning of September. The 1938 annual index was 87.1, A shortage 
of vessels resulting from war-time conditions has considerably hampered shipping 
operations in recent months. 


5. — COMMUNICATIONS. 


The communications division afforded a little less employment than in the 
preceding year, the index averaging 84.4, compared with 85.0 in 1958. The personnel 
of the companies furnishing data averaged 22,541 employees, of whom 17,086 were 
engaged on telephones and 5,455 on telegraphs. In the preceding year, the average 
employees numbered 22,710, of whom 17,201 were engaged in telephonic communications. 
When employment in these industries was at the maximum in 1929, the index number 
averaged 120.6. The difference is, of course, partly due to the growing use of 
mechanical instead of manual equipment in the telephone division, in which the decline 
from the peak is greater than on telegraphs. 


6. — CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 


Employment in construction showed general advances in six months of 1939, 
during which period approximately 79,250 workers were taken on by the co-operating 
contractors; in the preceding year, increases had been recorded in seven months, and 
the persons then added to the reported payrolls numbered about 86,400. Employment 
was better. maintained in the first three quarters of 1939 than in the same part of 
1938, but beginning with October, an unfavourable comparison was indicated; however, 
the index for the twelve months under review, at 113.0, was 7.2 p.c. above that for 1938. 
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In 1939, the persons engaged on Dominion—-Provincial unemployment relief Saba word 
more numerous than in 1938, and considerable work was alse carried out by the provinces 
themselves; accordingly, road work generally was more active than in the preceding year. 
Building contractors recorded a small gain, and railway construction and maintenance 
work also showed slight improvement, The forces of the 1,287 co-operating construction 
employers aggregated 136,265 in the year under review, varying from 107,520 at Feb. 1, 
to 183,953 at the beginning of September. . 


Building construction gained in eight months in 1939, and in the second half 
ef the year was rather more active than in the same period of 1938. The mean index in 
the latest year was 62.1, or two points higher than in 1938; though extremely low in 
comparison with years of more normal building activity, this figure exceeded that for 


-any other year since 1931. The average number of persons employed by the 85% reporting 


contractors was 26,338, In 1958, 810 contractors had reported an average of 24,889 
employees. 


As already stated in connection with legging, there is an increasing tendency 
for the larger contractors to sublet their contracts, by trades, to sub-contractors, 
who usually employ a comparatively small number of. workers, When they have fewer than 
15 employees, they are not asked to furnish data on employment, so that the number em- 
ployed in building is undoubtedly substantially in excess of that covered in these 
statistics. . This has been a factor of particular importance in the last few years, 
when much of the considerable volume of work resulting from the National Housing Act 
and the Government Home Improvement Plan, being carried out by the smaller contractors, 
will not be reflected in the monthly surveys ef employment. 


Road construction, as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, generally 
afforded more employment than in 1938s the reported payrolls averaged 33,672, ranging 
between 60,609 at Dec. 1 and 118,691 at the beginning of September. In 1938, the 
average was 75,537. The 1939 indexes averaged 218.8, compared with 198.1 in 1938, 
174;3 in 1937, 135.5 in 1936, 175.5 in 1955 and 221.5 in 1954. 


As already stated, employment in railway construction and maintenance generally 
was more active than in the preceding year. The working forces averaged sd 26, 255, as 
compared with 25,693 in 1938. The reporting employers averaged 33, four fewer than in 
1938. The mean index was 65.6, while in 1938 it was 64,2, and in 1937, 69.2. In 1928, 
when activity was at its maximum in this record of seventeen years, an average payroll 


of 46,148 persons was reported, and the mean index stood at 116.7. 


7. — SERVICES. 


In the service division, monthly data were furnished by 587 firms, whose em- 
ployees averaged 30,242. Expansion was shown during six months, while the velume of 
employment in en of the twelve months slightly exceeded that of the same period 
of 1938. The 1939 index averaged 137.4, compared with 135.2 in the preceding year, the 
previous maximum. Hotels and restaurants were semewhat busier than in 1958, and 
laundering and dry~cleaning establishments also reported greater activity. 


8. ~ TRADE. 


A generally high level of employment was again reported in trading establish- 
ments in all sections of the Dominion. The first months of 1939 saw the usual recessions, 
but the trend was upward from Mar. 1 to July 1, and further improvement was indicated in 
the last quarter. The payrolls of the 1,983 firms co-operating in 1959 averaged 127,624 


‘persons, and the index, 136,6scompared with 132.6 in 1938. 


1/ See footnote on page 28. 
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Of the workers reported in the trade group during 1959, 95,888 were report- 
ed by retail stores, in which activity was relatively greater than in wholesale houses. 
. In recent years, there has been a growing tendency for the larger store and chain 
organizations te abserb the small businesses which would otherwise not be represented 
in these statistics, and this change in organization has no doubt been a factor in 
keeping the index of employment in trade at a high level. 


TABLES SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 


fable 3 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial divisions in 
the last three years, together with annual averages since 1926, while the trend of 
employment in some 60 industries during the years, 1937-39, is shown in Table 4. 1/ 
The columns headed "relative weight" show the proportion that the number of employees 
in the specified industry is of the total number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at June 1 of the indicated years. 
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1/ Detailed indexes for the years 1924-1936 may be ebtained on application te 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE I.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. (1926=100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated province or area, 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at December 1,1939~ 
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1927 - Average 103.7 - - - 104.0 105.6 105.3 - - - 101.1 104.6 
1928 - Average 106,6 - ~ - 108.3 113.5 117.9 - = - 106.4 111.6 
1929 - Average 114.8 - - - 113.4 123.1 126.3 ~ - - 111.5 119.0 
1930 - Average 118.3 - - - 110.5 114.6 117.1 - - - 107.9 113.4 
1931 - Average 108.1 - - - 100.9 101.2 21.5 - - - 95.5 102.5 
1932 - Average 9262 - ~ - 85.5 88.7 90.0 - - - 60.5 87.5 
1933 - Average 85.5 - - - 82.0 84.2 86 02 ~- - - 78.0 85.4 
1934 - Average 101.0 - - S 91.7 101.3 90.0 ~ - - 90.4 96.0 
1935 - Average 103.7 - - - 95.4 103.3 95.2 - - - - 97.7 99.4 
1936 - Average 109.4 - - - 100.7 106.7 99.3 - ~- - 101.1 103.7 
1937 - Jan. 1 109.5 as < = 104.0 107.5 94.2 - - ~ 95.4 . 103 
Feb. 1 107.5 = = = 106.7 108.4 91.4 - - - 91.5 104.1 
Mar. 1 106.6 = = = ‘102.5 108.9 91.3 - ~ 89.2 ~ 102.8 
Apr. 1 105.4 = = — 102.2 108.8 89.4 ~ - - 97.5 103.0 
May 1 110.7 =. % - - 105.2 - 111.2 . 93.2 - a - 105.4 106.3 
June 1 122.0 8.0 124.5 121.4 113.69" 1138.8 99.3 97.4 105.9 99.4 112.2 114.3 
July 1 135.8 79.7 138.3 136.1 118.0 122.2 104.0 100.3 110.2 105.7 117.1 119.1 
Aug. 1 134.3 85.2 131.5 140.8 120.8 122.2 105.6 99.0 118.8 107.1 116.9 120.0 
Sept.1 135.4 87.9 133.5 140.5 124.5 125.0 109.4 100.2 128.3 111.0 121.2 125.2 
Oct. 1 134.9 100.6 US2s79 pls9e5 127.3. 130.4 107 .6 99.2 120.4 112.2 117.9 125.7 
Nov. 1 127.5 83.0 124.9 132.8 130.5 130.4 106.2 99.5 115.9 110.5 111.5 125.2 
Dec. 1 122.5 79.4 127.6 118.9 129.6 125.8 100.5 96.0 99.8 108.0 107.5 121.6 
Average, 1937 121.0 ~ - - 115.4 118.3 99.5 _ - - 106 «8 114.1 
1938 - Jan. 1 115.8 73.2 TVS SO" plod 9.7 27.5 96.2 92.4 97.8 100.8 97.8 113.4 
Feb. 1 112.3 ° 76.0 116.4 109.6 4.5, 216.25 acOks7 - Qleb 89.0 94.4 96.4 110.4 
Mar. 1 108.3 83.6 11.5.0° --10L.6 110. (225.7 92.2 91.0 - 90.4 95.2 96.2 107.8 
Apr. 1 103.6 980.0 115.6 90.5 107.4 109.6 89.4 89.2 87.4 91.0 100.2. 105.0 
May 1 107.3 72.6 116.5 98.3 112.6 109.9 91.5 90.5 89.2 95.0 102.8 107.4 
June 1 110.9 68.0 Teneo 98.6 120.4, 112.5 97.0. 93.7 100.2 . 100.1 105.1 111 
July 1 116.7 104.6 126.6 105.4 119.9 114.0 99.8 96.5 102.9 102.9 108.0 113 
Aug. 1 ee OMmOo ee 118.3 106.6 lal ceicye 9 sey 104.9 97.5. 116.1 109.2 107.1 12 
Sept.1 TUS seed tele, 122.2 102.4 118.1 115.0 112.2 100.6 136.2 114.2 112.0 115 
Oct. 1 114.5 106.6 124.4 102.8 121.6 115.8 113.2 100.1 142.0 114.2 111.3 116 
Nov. 1 112.6 95.0 123.6 100.3 daie)s¢py UG Xe) 108.1 97.6 .132.2 108.1 107.5 114 
Dec. 1 109.8 985.4 Zio 97 .2 LeU pera ee 4s we lLOS SS 95.4 114.1 108.9 105.8 114 
Average, 1938 D1 Se ogee 120.2 (102.4 unefoye aaa 100.0 94.6 108.1 102.8 104.2 111 
1939 - Jan. 1 109.2 92.2 127'.0 95.8 114.9 108.8 97.1 91.8 99.2 103.8 98.0 108. 
Feb. 1 100.5 79.2 107.8 92.9 113.0. 109.2 93.9 89.2 96.0 99.9 96.2 106 
Maer. 1 TOM 2eamOoeOe alle .G 88.5 112.38. °109.1 94.3 89.6 96.9 99.6 96.7 106 
Apr. 1 99.7 88.5 114.7 62.3 109.4 108.0 91.7 88.9 91.9 95.8 100.5 104. 
May 1 100.2 &.2 114.4 84.1 171.6 107.9 94.5 90.7 98.2 97.7 103.3 106. 
June 1 108.4 94.4 120.6 94.4 T2702 LLS.6 101.0 95.6 105.1 106.4 106.6 T2361: 
July 1 115.9 108.7 129.9 99.3 124.0 114.7 104.0 98.5 107.5 110.0 111.0 115.8 
Aug. 1 115.6 111.0 124.2 105.6 126.4 114.2 109.4 99.4 125.5 115.6 117.0 117.5 
Sept.1 116.4 111.6 125.6 105.3 128.5 116.2 114.0 104.2 128.9 119.2 116.6 119.6 
Oet.e 117.9 510552 130.5 103.4 126.4 121.4 116.4 104.9 154.7 20.8: S16e7 121.7 
Nov. 1 17.9 LOL.L 126.9 108.1 131.5 124.4 112.7 103.1 124.3 120.0 115.5 123.6 
Dec. 1 123.0 90.6 132.1. 113.8 130.53 124.5 108.9 102.2 1135.1 116.4 110.0 122.7 
Average, 1939 110.5 95.5 121.7 97.8 120.8 114.3 103.2 96.5 109.9 108.8 107.5 113.9 


Relative Weight of Employment by Provinces as at Dec. 1, 1939. 


7.6 0.1 4.4 5.1 31.1 41.3 11.9 5.4 265 4.0 8.1 100.0 


aes 


TABLE 2.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. (1926=100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city,to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at December 1, 1959. 


a 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton. Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 

en LU EEE DEES SSSI 

1927 — Average 103.0 111.3 105.7 107.7 103.1 86.2 104.1 100.7 

1928 — Average 108.2 119.9 112.1 115.6 108.2 137.3 110.21 104.3 

1929 -— Average 115.5 - 124.2 121.3 120.7 128.4 153.2 112.3 109.2 

1950 - Average 111.8 125.3 116.3 123.1 113.9 128.6 107.6 109.8 

1932 -— Average 88.1 101.8 95.2 99.35 83.7 — 78.4 86.6 88.5 

1935 - Average 81.0 95.1 87.5 90.2. 74.6 75.9 80.2 83.0 

1935 — Average 87.5 96.9 97.5 102.2 92.6 115.0 87.8 96.6 

1956 - Average 92.1 ~ 95.2 101.5 106.3 98.3 121.38 92.3 103.7 

1957 - Jan. 1 90.4 92.0 103.4 102.8 99.0 137.1 92.4 105.3 

Feb. 1 91.8 91.7 101.9 98.8 101.7 145.2 89.4 104.7 

Mer. 1 92.6 92.7 OSs cae 99.8 103.7 146.8 90.8 103.8 

Apr. 1 96.8 93.3 105.8 101.9 108.2 151.4 91.6 104.4 

May 1 LOL ei. 97.6 107.4 106 .6 177.9 152.9 93.5 105.6 

June 1 105.2 101.6 108.7 111.8 114.2 153.1 96.5 110.8 

July 1 105.5 106.4 109.5 114.9 116.3 149.8 99.2 114.8 

Auge 1 105.2 108.6 | 107.8 112.7 LO ays 135.0 97.6 117.3 

Sept.1 107.6 110.0 110.0 113.7 119.4 132 2 98.8 119.6 

Oct. 1 107.4. - 107 .2 112.6 114.4 117.3 146.2 97.6 117.9 

Nov. 1 106.4 103.8 112.7 111.7 119.4 154.1 98.0 115.G 

Dec. 1 104.3 99.3 sulle, 105.2 116.2 153.1 95.4 109.5 

Average, 1957 101.2 100.5 107.9 107.9 eos 146.4 95.1 110.7 

19358 -— Jan. 1 99.0 100.0 108.4 104.9 109.8 147.8 92. 108.4 

Feb. 1 97.5 97.9 106.1 101.4 107.9 154.3 89.3 105.3 

Mar. 1 98.5 99.7 105.6 99.7 106.1 153.1 89.6 104.2 

Apr. 1 100.6 100.4 .106.0 101.7 106.4 148.9 89.6 104.6 

May 1 104.5 103.8 106.3 103.0 107.2 148.9 91.6 105.9 

Jue 1 107.3 103.8 106.7 106.5 106.6 146,0 92.8 106.4 

July 1 106.4 109.1 107.4 ~ 106.8 109.9 128.8 95.2 LEO e 

Ang. 1 104.7 109.6 105.6 107.7 108.3 105.2 95.2 112.2 

Sept.1 106 .6 110.2 108.1 109.0 109.2 TTL 96.5 114.9 

Oct. 1 108.2 117.1 109.4 108.3 104.1 126.7 96.3 114.7 

Bov. 1 107.1 119.1 109.6 106.1 103.8 130.6 94.7 110.4. 

Dec. 1 106 .2 | 119.2 108.8 105.6 102.4 148.2 94.6 110.6 

Average, 1938 103.9 107.5 107.3 105.0 106.8 138.3 95.1 109.1 

1939 - Jan. 1 100.4 11927 107.3 104.3 97.9 105.2 90.6 106.8 

Feb. 1 102.6 117.0 105.7. 108.1 96.9 140.5 89.1 106.7 

Mar. 1 101.4. 117.9 105.3 105.3 97.4 139.1 88.5 106.4 

Apr. 1 102 .2 118.1 106.1 107.3 99.1 139.1 88.3 107.4 

May 1 104.5 122.8 107.6 106.4 102.3 140.8 90.0 110.3 

June 1 108.7 124.2 109.2 109.8 104.6 136.4 | 92.4 109.9 

July 1 108.3 127.4 109.4 111.8 105.7 114.7 94.3 112.6 

Ang. 1 107.6 © 126.9 108.6 110.2 102.1 112.1 96.5 115.1 

Sept.1 109.3 127.8 110.5 108.6 101.8 115.2 98.2 117.2 

Oct. 1 110.2 111.5 114.1 111.1 108.2 124.8 98.8 115.8 

Nov. 1 110.7 111.6 117.4 113.1 112.8 140.4 99.3 114.8 

Dec. 1 112.7 110.6 117.7 109.5 116.1 147.9 100.6 113.7 

Average, 1939 106 .6 119.6 109.9 108.4 103.7 135.4 93.9 111.4 


Relative Weight of. Employment by Cities as at Dec. 1, 1959. 


14.6 +s "19.6 1.2 3.2 1.7 3.7 3.2 


TABLE 3.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. (1926=100). 


-ITI- 


Note: The relatiwe weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry,to the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at December 1, 1939. 


Manu- 


Gommum— Trans- Con- fui 
facturing Legging Mining ications portation struction Services Trade Industries 
1927 - Average 103.4 109.3 107.0 103.8 102.5 109.0 106.2 107.4 104.6 
1928 - Average 110.1 114.5 114.4 108.2 105.9 118.8 118.1 116.1 111.6 
1929 - Average salyAat 125.8 120.1 120.6 . 109.7 129.7 130.3 126.2 119.0 
1930 - Average 109.0 108.0 117.8 119.8 104.6 129.8 131.6 127.7 115.4 
1931 - Average PY) 60.1 107.7 104.7 95.8 131.4 124.7 123.6 102.5 
1932 - Average 84.4 42.6 99.2 93.5 84.7 86.0 113.6 116.1 87.5 
1933 - Average 80.9 66.5 - 97.5 83.9 79.0 74.6 106.7 2.1 83.4 
1934 - Average 90.2 124.7 110.8 79.1 80.3 109.3 115.1 117.9 96.0 
1935 - Average 97.1 126.9 128.5 79.8 81.2 97.8 118.2 122.1 99.4 
1936 — Average 103.4 138.7 136.5 81.0 84.1 88.2 124.5 127.5 103.7 
1937 - Jan. 1 102.4 242.1 145.6 80.7 61.4 61.2 124.8. 136.9 103.8 
Feb. 1 AO Ab) 244.4 147.6 79.8 80.7 572 119.1 128.4 104.1 
Mar. 1 107.6 193.3 145.8. 80.8 79.6 52.8 118.9 126.1 102.8 
Apr. 1 110.8 152.5 146.0 81.4 79.5 55.7 122.7 127.5 103.0 
May 1 113.8 86.7 147.4 82.9 85.1 71.4 125.2 128.4 106.3 
Jue 1 117.9 109.1 151.9 85.6 §6.7 105.2 129.0 131.5 114.3 
galy 119.0 125.0 153.6 88.0 89.4 128.5 137.5 133.4 119.1 
Auge 1 118.1 124.7 ASS aii, 89.9 89.1 139.8 141507 132.2 120.0 
Sept.1 Lene 143.4 159.1 90.9° 89.7 144.5 146.6 -130.9 1235.2 
Oct. 1 121.7 208.5 163.9 90.5 90.4 144.3 135.4 133.4 Say, 
Nov. 1 119.0 306.3 161.1 88.9 87.2 131.7 131.0 137.0 125.2 
Dec. 1 116.5 355.4 (162.3 85.9 84.1 104.2 130.6 139.6 121.6 
Average, 1937 114.4 Bo 65 doce 85.4 85.2 99.5 130.2 132.1 114.1 
1938 - Jan. 1 108.6 523.6 155.2 85.1 82.0 81.9 132.5 141.7 113.4 
Feb. 1 110.3 290.7 154.3 82.9 79.6 71.6 128.4 127.9 110.4 
Mar. 1 110.5 212.7 153.9 82.2 79.0 71.4 127.1 126.0 107.8 
Apr. 1 110.8 RRL SSO 151.3 82.5 78.5 71.6 129.8 127.1 105.0 
May 1 110.6 97.5 149.7 82.5 83.9 88.2 131.9 SSS 107.4 
June 1 112.3 93.6 153.5 84.7 84.9. 114.5 135.3 1ISLS5 111.9 
July 1 111.8. 86.1 154.5 -87.2 86.5 124.9 146.1 133.5 113.5 
Aug. 1 110.0 59.6 153.6 88.2 86.9 128.0 143.5 132.1 112.1 
Sept.1 WSS 58.6 UST 64 88.3 88.7 133.8 146.7 131.0 D5 eu 
Oct. 1 16S} 78.8 160.8 87.2 90.1 143.5 136.1 134.5 116.7 
Nove 1 110.9 130.8 163.4 85.5 87.9 12255 132.8 135.6 114.6 
“Dec. 1 110.1 166.4 163.3 84.0 85.0 ELE.8 US a7 159.7 114.0 
Average, 1938 111.0 142.8 255.9 85.0 84.4 105.4 L35<2 132.6 111.8 
1939 - Jan. 1 104.3 150.6 160.4 83.3 79.9 96.4 131.7 144.8 108.1 
Feb. 1 106.0 143.0 160.5 81.2 79.4 89.4 129.5 131.0 106.5 
Mar. 1 107.0 108.8 160.9 80.8 80.5 94.5 128.5 128.9 106.5 
Apr. 1 107.1 64.0 157.4 81.2 79.3 91.6 131.4 TS) oa! 104.9 
May 1 108.4 51.0 155.8 82.0 81.4 94.2 153.2 Soa 106.2 
June 1 111.4 97.1 160.5 83.8 86.5 115.3 141.8 136.6 Aa ies 
July 1 111.3 95.3 164.1 86.0 87.6 1S3eL 147.6 137.4 115.8 
Aug. 1 112.8 73.5 165.6 87.5 87.5 146.5 149.8 135.5 117.5 
Sept.1 115.5 60.3 168.0 87.3 90.0 152.2 alsahay/ 134.9 | 119.6 
Oct. 721 1967 115.6 170.3 87.5 94.8 13.5 LSGies 138.6 Lele? 
Nov. 1 122.1 206.4 171.0 86.7 90.6 117.6 13562 140.2 125.6 
Dec. 1 122.2 263.6 eo 85.5 89.7 93.8 132.9 144.7 122.7 
Average, 1939 122.3 119.1 163.8 84.4 85.6 eS 137.4 136.6 113.9 
Relative Weight of Employment by Industries as at Dec. 1, 1939. 
52.5 6.5 6.6 9 9.1 9.5 2.5 11.6 100.0 


ATys 
TABLE 4.- INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1937-1939. (1926=100).: 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry ,to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June l. 


Rel. 
» ain) Uap © Carat! est See aroke "alge raeenra Smet 1 2 5 7 Weight 

$ € S 0 Mea, AD: its. me ne 
MANUFACTURING ; 102.4 105.3 107.6 110.8 113.8 117.9 5501 
Animal products - edible 121.5 118.5 117.8 129.9 125.6 137.8 2.4 
Fur and products 82.6 79.4 81.2 92.5 97.9. 102.5 ok 
Leather and products 97.8 108.6 114.2 117.3 117.8 TLCS Rok 
Boots and shoes 96.8 111.2 118.2 120.9 120.1 120.2 1.5 
Lumber and products 70.7 71.3 71.6 77.0 83.5 95.2 4.7 
Rough and dressed lumber 59.8 60.0 , 59.3 63.8 72.8 88.8 2.8 
Forniture 81.8 85.3 86.0 8833 88.3 89.2 7 
Other lumber products 96.1 95.5 98.7 109.6 113.2 120.1 1.2 
Musical instruments 54.7 44.6 44.4 44.8 4549 55.2 ol 
Plant products 101.4 101.2 100.4 101.8 103.7 112.5 3.0 
Pulp and paper products 101.9 102.5 103.9 105.6 107.4 11137 6.3 
Pulp and paper - 92.4 92.7 95.1 95.4 98.7 107.1 5.0 
Paper products 120.7 123.0 127.4 133.1 133.0 133.0 1.0 
Printing and publishing 107.8 108.5 107 .3 109.6 110.1 110.5 2.3 
Rubber products 95.8 97.5 101.1 102.1 104.6 108.9 1.3 
Textile products _ 114.6 120.8 124.5 127.3 128.8 128.6 10.2 
Thread, yarn and cloth 134.9 138.7 139.3 140.9 142.7 143.5 4.0 
Cotton yarn and cloth 98.7 101.2 100.5 101.0 102.8 105.1 1.9 
Woollen yarn and cloth 144.6 144.8 147.5 151.1 150.5 149.6 08 
Artificial silk and silk goods 508.9 537.4 545.5 547 4 548.9 541.4 9 
Hosiery and knit goods 118.5 T2167 124.1 125.7 128.6 127.4 1.9 
Garments and personal furnishings 100.4 108.8 115.7 120.3 120.4 120.3 3.3 
Other textile products 89.7 101.0 107.1 110.38 112.3 110.3 1.0 
Tobacco 127.0 129.5 123.7 105.4 101.7 99.4 -8 
Beverages © 158.0 153.9 150.2 153.7 154.3 154.3 SV fe 
Chemicals and allied products 141.7 140.9 145.5 149.2 154.6 155.7 1.2 
Clay, glass and stone products 75.5 73.8 76.7 82.1 89.7 99.6 1.0 
Electric light and power 113.5 wees 112.3 111.3 114.3 119.4 1.4 
Electrical apparatus 122.8 125.0 127.9 133.7 138.7 143.8 1.8 
Iron and steel products 92.3 97.2 101.4 106 .6 109.4 aAGhss) 13.4 
Crude, rolled and forged products 121.0 124.6 128.1 137.8 141.0 144.1 aay é 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 110.3 114.9 aE eal 123.7 128.3 129.5 aler2 
Agricultural implements 59.3 62.2 67.5 72.0 74.1 75.5 06 
Land vehicles 88.4 94.9 98.5 101.8 103.4 104.4 5.8 
Automobiles and parts 149.0 157.1 161.8 166.8 164.9 165.4 208 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 58.5 58.2 65.8 72.8 79.2 83.5 5 
Heating appliances 100.7 106.3 116.6 121.7 127.1 130.0 25 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 88.1 93.1 102.8 114.6 119.0 130.4 8 
Foundry and machine shop products 103.8 104.8 111.9 118.2 121.3 123.4 6 
Other iron and steel products 94.6 97.4 100.6 105.2 109.1 ia sit 12 
Non-ferrous metal products 142.6 143.4 143.8 148.9 151.9 157.1 2.5 
Non-metallic mineral products 139.2 139.3 139.5 140.9 146.2 153.0 1.4 
Miscellaneous 123.2 126.0 124.2 129.7 133.7 138.8 26 
LOGGING 242.1 244.4 193.3 132.5 86.7 109.1 2.9 
MINING 145.6 147.6 145.8 146.0 147.4 151.9 6.4 
Coal 97.1 95.3 93.8 87.8 84.1 83.4 2el 
Metallic ores 270.5 283.9 280.6 290.7 296.5 508.4 8.4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 114.8 111.2 111.2 118.3 131.5 143.5 i) 
COMMUNICATIONS 80.7 79.8 80.8 61.4 82.9 85.6 21 
felegraphs 89.5 88.8 90.3 90.0 93.9 98.5 05 
Telephones 78.3 77.5 78.3 79.1 79.9 82.1 1.6 
TRANSPORTATION 81.4 80.7 79.6 79.5 85.1 86.7 9.5 
Street railways, cartage and storage 116.4 115.7 115.6 116.4 117.4 118.1 2.4 
Steam railways 73.1 73.1 V2e0: 72.6 74.9 76.5 5.6 
Shipping and stevedoring 74.5 70.7 65.7 64.1 89.7 93.1 1.5 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 61.2 57 2 52.8 53.7 71.4 “105.2 11.5 
Building 39.6 33.8 52.7 36.3 45.2 58.7 2.2 
Highway 95.4 83.4 67.9 69.3 106.3 180.3 - - 6.5 
Railway 53.2 56.5 59.3 56.8 65.2 81.7 3.0 
SERVICES : 124.8 119.1 118.9 122.7 125.2 129.0 2.6 
Hotels and restaurants 119.8 110.4 110.6 114.2 116.1 T2152 1.4 
Personal (chiefly laumdries) 133.6 131.3 130.5 134.6 139.6 142.1 1.0 
TRADE 136.9 128.4 126.1 127.5 128.4 131.5 9.9 
Retail 148.1 136.2 132.6 134.4 135.3 138.6 7.2 
Wholesale 111.2 110.5 111.2 111.9 113.1 115.4 2.9 
ALL INDUSTRIES 103.8 104.1 102.8 103.0 106.3 114.3 100.0 


TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1957-1959. (1926=100)-Continued. 


ova 


Note: For the relative importance in 1937 of the various industries f 7 
: or which indexes 
table, see the relative weight as at June 1, shown on preceding ene of tg macy: 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal products - edible 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 
Rough and dressed lumber 
Furniture 
Other lumber products 
Musical instruments 
Plant products - edible 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Textile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile products 
Tobacco 
Beverages 
Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Electric light and power 
Electrical apparatus 
Iron and steel products 
Crude, rolled and forged products 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 
Agricultural implements 
Land vehicles 
Automobiles and parts 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Heating appliances 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 
Foundry and machine shop products 
Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous 
LOGGING 
MINING 
Coal 
Metallic ores 
Non-metallic minerals (except coat) 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telegraphs 
Telephones 
TRANSPORTATION 
Street railways, cartage and storage 
Steam railways 
Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
Building 
Highway 
Railway 
SERVICES 
Hotels and restaurants 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 
TRADE 
Retail 
Wholesale 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


e e e e 
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Aamnonon 


~ aie 
aeoksasese 
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‘Auge. —_— Sept.1 


118.1 121.2 
144.7 152 6 

99.8 98.5 
116.7 119.5 
119.6 122.5 


98.6 98.8 
935.5 93.0 
90.9 - 95.6 
120.7 121.2 
57.8 58.9 


127.3 152.7 
113.8 115.3 
111.7 113.2 
133.5 | 187.0 
109.9 110.7 
109.1 110.9 
123.6 127.3 
139.9: 141.6 
104.6 102.9 
141.9. 148.2 
550.6 545.7 
126.6 126.8 
113.6 120.0 

98.9 106.9 
102.1 105.0 
155.7 156.9 
151.9 157.0 
102.1 102.9 
129.2 131.0 
151.8 157.2 
105.7 104.8 
144.9 143.7 
134.3 134.5 


73.9 72 6 
91.8 89.2 
125.1 108.7 
75.8 74.4 


124.7 143.4 


82.5 89.8 
316.0 319.6 
146.1 146.9 
89.9 90.9 
102.0 106 .2 
86.6 86.7 
89.1 89.7 
120.4 119.5 
77.7 792 
100.1 98.9 
139.8 144.5 
76.9 81.6 
266.2 278.1 
84.5 82.4 
141.7 146 .6 
143.2 148.7 
142.8 147.4 
132.2 130.9 
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TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1937-1939. (1926=100)-Continued. 


Note; The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the total number: 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June l. 


MANUFACTURING 
Animel products — edible 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 
Rough and dressed lumber 
Furniture 
Other lumber products 
Musical instruments 
Plant products — edible 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Textile products 
Thread, yarn end cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile products 
Tobacco 
Beverages 
Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Electric light and power 
Electrical apparatus 
Iron and steel products 
Crude, rolled and forged products 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 


Agricultural implements 
Land vehicles 
Automobiles and parts 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Heating appliances 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 
Foundry and machine shop products 
Other iron ’and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous 
LOGGING 
MINING - 
Coal 
Metallic ores 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telegraphs 
Telephones 
TRANSPORTATION 
Street railways, cartage and storage 
Steam railways 
Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


SERVICES 
Hotels and restaurants 
Personal (chiefly lawmdries) 
TRADE 
Retail 
Wholesale 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES , 1937-1939. (1926=100)-Continued. 


Note: For the relative importance in 1938 of the various indus 
table, see the relative weight as at June l, 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal products - edible 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 
Rough and dressed lumber 
Furniture 
Other lumber products 
Musical instruments 
Plant products - edible 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Textile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furhishings 
Other textile products 
Tobacco 
Beverages 
Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Electric light and power 
Electrical apparatus 
Iron and steel products 
Crude, rolled and forged products 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 
Agricultural implements 
Land vehicles 
Automobiles and parts 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Heating appliances 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.ee3.) 
Foundry and machine shop products 
Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous 
LOGGING 
MINING 
Coal 
Metallic ores 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telegraphs 
Telephones 
TRANSPORTATION 
Street railways, cartage and storage 
Steam railways 
Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
Building 
Highway 
Railway 
SERVICES 
Hotels and restaurants 
Personal (chiefly leundries) 
TRADE 
Retail 
Wholesale 


July 1 


139.4 
118.9 


Augel 


110.0 
142.1 
94.5 
109.3 
115.0 
90.8 
86.4 
81.3 
V2.9 
58.4 
aby yey 
107.3 
99s1 
IGOR! 
rao ral 
97.2 
DS 7) 
122.5 
93.0 
TPALAS 
439.7 
Soe 
108.5 
100.9 
99.7 
172.8 
1 Sviee 
93.8 
134.7 
ocr 
91.1 
112.2 
120.0 
58.8 
TT ok 
86.4 
85.8 
T5252 
Pats) 
94.3 
99.7 
156.4 
162.0 
145.4 
59.6 
153.6 
83.9 
319.3 
134.5 
88.2 
101.8 
84.4 
86.9 
119.3 
74.2 
102.4 
128.0 
64.6 
261.4 
66.7 
143.5 
141.6 
146.5 
oeeL 
iSies 
119.6 


tries for which indexes are given in this 
shown on preceding page. 


Te OSs S 
Sept.1 Oct.l Nov.l Dec.1 
113.8 112.5 110.9 10.1 
140.7 134.4 133.4 133.8 
94.6 96.5 95.1 96.5 
TMS) 113.3 106.1 .105.0 
118.5 115.8 104.5 103.2 
89.5 82.5 Teton 71202 
84.6 72.9 66.5 59.5 
84.2 86.5 88.8 88.4 
109.4 110.0 104.8 99.8 
58.4 58.5 53.5 50.3 
157.5 146.9 134.7 121.5 
107.1 108.2 107.5 107.2 
97.7 99.2 96.9 93.6 
135.6 135.8 136.0 136.4 
109.7 110.6 111.7 114.6 
102.9 104.4 106.1 105.6 
119.5 123.0 122.6 120.0 
127.8 12960 150.4 131.2 
94.6 95.9 96.7 97 2 


483.7 493.1 497 1 494.8 
119.7 122.5 124.9 122.7 
116.3 121.0 118.7 112.7 
104.0 109.1 107.1 104.3 
100.2 96.3 96.4 141.5 
174.3 173.2 166.9 168.9 
159.7 159.4 159.6 157.3 

9305 Sihate 89.5 85.0 
136.0 136.6 137.9 131.7 
139.2 137.5 136.0 130.8 

93.1 9204 93.9 97 02 
115.4 109.4 115.4 113.5 
120.9 116.4 115.7 116.9 

51.0 5402 60.7 61.6 

81.7 82.4 84.6 91.3 
103.5 115.9 132.5 159.0 

75.9 71.8 7220 80.5 
138.7 143.5 139.5 129.8 
116.1 107.4 96.8 100.4 
105.5 106.1 106.3 106.7 


160.3 157.4 155.6 155.3 
161.7 160.2 156.1 152.3 
147.2 149.8 146.0 139.1 
58.6 78.8 130.8 166.4 
157.4 160.8 163.4 163.3 
88.4 91.9 92.9 95.2 
326.9 331.8 335.5 352 05 
128.4 128.5 135.8 131.1 
88.5 87.2 85.5 84.0 
102.7 101.2 97.0 93.8 
84.5 85.4 8225 81.3 
88.7 90.1 87.9 85.0 
124.8 127.9 125.2 124.1 
76.5 77.9 7507 71.9 
98.5 96.1 94.6 93.6 
135.8 143.5 122.5 112.8 
(Asai 77.8 80.4 69.5 
262-1 289.3 258.2 227.5 
76.1 7301 56 5 48.9 
146.7 136.1 132.8 131.7 
146.5 131.9 126.5 126.0 
146.9 142.8 143.3 141.5 
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ALL INDUSTRIES 
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_ TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1937-1939. (1926=100)-Continued. 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1. 


CC. OO eC Ce ier ee ee ee 
ANODMDDHrFPAAHANNOUMAHL dw 


Rel. 
Tony td ag see to pie eis 1 9 3 9 Weight 
Jan.1 Feb.1 Mar.1 Apr .1 May 1 June 1 Juhe 1 
MANUFACTURING , 104.3 106 ,0 107.0 107.1 108.4 111.4 51.9 
Animal products — edible 129 e1 122.2 119.6 122.4 126.9 139.0 2.5 
Fur and products ; 82.8 77.9 87.7 95.1 94.1 102.5 ‘2 
Leather and products 100.7 107.1 ASHE oil, alta ba tt EOS 21 
Boots and shoes 102.5 110.5 114.8 115.1 1135.1 dee IL 1.4 
Lumber and products 68.2 69.8 Te 07 724 77.3 88.3 4.3 
Rough and dressed lumber 56.5 58.8 Grek 60.9 66.1 80.4 2.5 
Farniture 82.3 84.5 84.1 83.4 83.1 83.8 oT 
Other lumber products 94.2 95.5 100.7 100.4 108.7 117.2 1.1 
Musical instruments 48.4 47.4 59.8 47.2 41.6 42.1 ol 
Plant products — edible 105.4 105.1 104.2 104.8 107.7 112.2 5.1 
Pulp and paper products 102.7 103.7 104.9 104.5 105.1 108.2 6.1 
Pulp and paper 88.4 87.0 90.2 90.1 90.7 96.4 Lol 
Paper products 126.4 130.5 130.9 130.2 130.3 128.0 9 
Printing and publishing TES eat 114.9 114.0 114.9. 116.5 2.5 
Rubber products 102.4 102.1 103.6 105.4 105.5 107.2 1.2. 
Textile products 113.6 117.5 119.8 120.5 120.4 119.4 9.4 
Thread, yarn and cloth 127.8 128.0 127.9 126.3 125.0 123.8 3.4 
Cotton yarn and cloth 95.4 93.7 93.9 94.2 95.3 94.7 Let 
Woollen yarn and cloth 122.8 129.2 128.5 124.9 122.8 126.3 of 
Artificial silk and silk goods 496.0 501.6 494.7 474.6 448.0 427.6 7 
Hosiery and knit goods VLG Tot eee 118.7 120.6 121.4 121.3 1.8 
Garments’ and personal furnishings 103.1 111.4 UGS) | SSO 116.6 116.0 5.2 
Other textile products 97.8 103.9 108.0 110.2 115.6 113.5 1.0 
Tobacco 158.8 160.2 163.8 110.8 91.2 96.0 of 
Beverages 165.3 159.4 159.9 164.0 . 163.9 171.8 8 
Chemicals and allied products : ‘ 152.3 155.0 15346 156.5 159.8 161.8 Le? 
Clay, glass and stone products 75.0 70.9 Wet 76.8 82.2 94.0 1.0 
Electric light and power 127.7 125.3 123.9 123.5 126.3 126.9 1.5 
Electrical apperatus 126.8 125.7 123.9 124.5 125.5 129.1 1.6 
Iron and steel products 90.5 94.3 94.6 95.8 97.35 98.1 11.7 
Crude, rolled and forged products 107.2 118.3 114.2 119.1 123.8 129.9 1.5 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 110.0 112.8 114.2 114.0 115.0 115.7 Lok 
Agricultural implements 59.6 62.9 62.6 61.1 59.8 56.2 4 
Land vehicles . 85.4 90.0 90.3 90.5 92.3 91.9 Sel 
Automobiles and parts 138.4 150.0 151.3 147.6 148.9 143.3 1.9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 57-1 §3.1 Coecan 67.1 66.7 11.5 
Heating appliances 100.2 106.4 118.7 121.6 124.0 126.4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) ooeu 99.4 97.1 101.3 103.2 106.4 
Foundry and machine shep products 101.5 102.1 98.5 101.3 LOr<L 102.4 
Other iron and steel products 96.8 97.2 98.0 99.6 100.3 101.6 ul 
Non-ferrous metal products 150.9 151.3 152.6 154.7 154.6 155.5 2 
Non-metallic mineral products 150.0 147.3 146.3 146.1 150.1 157.7 1 
Miscellaneous 129.2 LSI 134.2 134.3 140.3 144.5 
LOGGING 150.6 143.0 108.8 64.0 51.0 97.1 2 
MINING 160.4 160.5 (160.9 157.4 155.8 160.5 6 
Coal 95.8 93.5 93.4 87.6 82.5 8.4 2 
Metallic ores 525.2 333.5 334.6 333.6 354.0 342.7 3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 121.7 116.8 ALY (Ges 119.1 123.4 TSO a0 
COMMUNICATIONS 83.3 81.2 80.8 81.2 82.0 835.8 2 
Telegraphs 91.7 89.8 88.6 89.2 90.6 94.8 
Telephones 81.0 78.8 78.7 79.0 79.7 80.8 al 
TRANSPORTATION 79.9 79.4 80.3 79.3 81.4 8.5 9.5 
Street railways and cartage 120.9 119.6 119.8 119.4 120.9 125.1 26 
Steam railways 71.0 71.6 72.6 - 71.0 70.7 74.1 5.4 
Shipping and stevedoring 67.4 65.5 64.6 65.2 77.8 919 1.5 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 96.4 89.4 94.3 91.6 94.2 118.3 a b-AAy f 
Building 53.5 44.2 43.3 43.4 46.2 55.8 Sel: 
Highway 192.0 172.9 177.3 182.7 182.9 227.6 T.9 
Railway . 50.3 57.2 68.9 55.5 60.3 T35ied ata 
SERVICES , 1351.7 129.5 128.5 131.4 133.2 141.8 2.8 
Hotels and restaurants igisa . 12552 124.8 125.7 125.6 136.6 1.7 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 139.1 136.8 134.9 141.2 146.3 150.9 Ted 
TRADE 144.8 ' 131.0 128.9 131.1 135.1 136.6 11.7 
Retail ; 155.8 136.3 133.5 136.5 141.3 143.1 8.9 
Wholesale 118.2 118.3 117.5 117.6 - 119.3 119.5 2.8 
ALL INDUSTRIES 108.1 106.5 106.5 104.9 106.2 113.1 100.0 


=TXe 
TABLE 4.— INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1937-1939. (1926=100)-Concluded. 


Note: For the relative importance in 1939 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this 
table, see the relative weight as at June 1, shown on preceding page. 


: Aver. 
Tae we 6, %). 1) ei ce LR Cie We Sen. 1 
duly 1 Aug.l Sept.l Oct.L Novel Dec. De 
MANUFACTURING ; 111.3 112.8 115.3 119.7 - 122.1 122.2 112.3 
Animal products - edible 145.2 | 162.0 159.9 151.2 149.0 144.0 159.0 
Fur and products 108.0 106.8 107.8 110.3 114.3 114.2 100.1 
Leather and products 108.5 114.0 116.9 119.5 123.1 125.7 113.4 
Boots and shoes 110.9 116.7 119.3 120.3 121.6 123.9 115.1 
Lumber and products 93.1 93.8 92.6 91.1 88.2 84.1 82.6 
Rough and dressed lumber 88.7 89.6 86.6 83.0 76.0 69.6 7501 
Furniture 81.7 81.5 84.2 86.0 90.8 91.6 84.7 
Other lumber products 116.6 117.4 118.8 121.7 126.0 125.5 nla a Ay, 
Musical instruments 51.2 57.2 59.9 58.2 58.4 56 2 50.6 
Plant products - edible 119.1 126 .6 143.7 160.3 146.6 138.5 122.8 
Pulp and paper products 110.4 110.5 110.1 i oe 113.9 113.1 108.2 
Pulp and paper 100.1 100.7 99.4 101.5 102.3 99.4 95.5 
Paper products é 130.3 129.8 132.7 138.3 146.7 147.4 133.5 
Printing and publishing 116.8 116.5 116.1 116.0 117.6 118.8 115.9 
Rubber products 108.5 107.6 112.2 114.7 115.6 116.0 108.4 
Textile products 115.5 115.8 119.9 126.5 134.0 135.7 121.5 
Thread, yarn and cloth 121.4 125.7 127.9 135.0. 144.1 149.8 130.2 
Cotton yarn and cloth 94.8 98.0 98.8 102.7 109.5 115.2 98.8 
Woollen yarn and cloth 126.8 152.8 133.8 147.3 156.6 160.6 134.3 
Artificial silk and silk goods . 386 .6 400.5 423.5 443.5 478.8 495.1 455.9 
Hosiery and knit goods 121.5 121.2 121.8 127.5 136.9 140.8 125.8 
Garments and personal furnishings 109.5 106.3 114.7 121.0 126.0 124.1 115.2 
Other textile products . 105.8 106 62 107.9 115.8 123.3 119.7 110.6 
Tobacco 96.8 98.0 101.3 99.1 98.8 100.5 114.6 
Beverages 175.3 181.5 181.8 186.9 181.3 175.1 172.0 
Chemicals and allied products 159.1 159.0 161.9 168.7 175.7 179.4 161.9 
Clay, glass and stone products 97.4 99.9 99.4 - 97.8 99.4 94.6 88.3 
Eleetric light and power 134.0 138.6 142.8 141.7 143.6 139.8 1352.8 
Electrical apparatus 131.0 130.8 132.4 136.1 138.8 139.8 130.4 
Iron and steel 93.7 92.1 . 94,1 101.5 WOyeess 2 | inlay, 97.6 
Crude, rolled and forged products 126.5 124.4 129.3 145.3 151.7 156.0 128.8 
Machinery (other than vehicles) — 112.5 111.6 W559 a7 959 123.4 124.7 115.8 
Agricultural implements 53.0 51.5 45.0 51.2 60.1 63.2 57.2 
Land vehicles 83.8 80.5 82.7 88.4 94.8 101.4 89.3 
Automobiles and parts é 108.6 94.7 101.6 114.7 139.9 154.9 132.8 
‘Steel shipbuilding and repairing 62.8 64.7 61.0 74.7 62.4 70.9 64.5 
Heating appliances 127.4 131.2 135.1 13965 142.7 139.7 126.1 
_ Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 10961 110.7 110.5 120.8 131.6 132.4 110.1 
Foundry and machine shop products 103.9 104.9 109.2 114.6 124.4 122.0 107 .2 
Other iron and steel products 102.2 103.0 105.2 113.7 119.9 121.4 104.9 
Non-ferrous metal products 156.4 156.9 160.7 166.3 167.6 169.2 158.1 
Non-metallic inineral products 160.5 162.3 160.4 163.6 168.5 165.7 156.5 
Miscellaneous 144.2 146.7 149.1 150.5 152.3 154.2 142.6 
LOGGING 95.3 73.5 60.3 115.6 206.4 263.6. 119.1 
MINING 164.1 165.6 168.0 170.3 L7LsC 171.3 165.8 
Coal 82.5 83.5 87.8 92 2 94.4 96.0 89.5 
Metallic ores 349.8 352.9 3551.7 352-0 553.6 554.4 343.1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 151.2 152.1 153.0 150.7 143.7 138.8 135.7 
COMMUNICATIONS 86.0 87.5 87.3 87.5 86.7 85.5 84.4 
Telegraphs 98.7 101.1 98.2 101.4 100.0 96.8 95.1 
Telephones 82.6 83.7 84.5 83.7 83.0 4 61.5 
TRANSPORTATION . 87.6 87.5 90.0 94.8 90.6 89.7 85.6 
Street railways and cartage 125.9 127.8 130.6 133.9 133.5 135.0 126.0 
Steam railways 75.0 74.9 717.9 84.3 79.2 77.0 74.9 
Shipping and stevedoring 93.9 91.5 91.7 91.2 86.1 88.0 1.1 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 133.1 146.3 152.2 131.5 117.6 93.8 113.0 
Building 62.5 76.1 80.5 &2.0 85.1 75.2 62.1 
Highway 270.7 297.1 509.7 245.3 209.1 158.1 218.8 
Railway 16 62 76.4 77.5 75.5 64.5 52.1 65.6 
SERVICES 147.6 149.8 151.7 136.1 135.2 132.9 137.4 
Hotels and restaurants 146.0 - 150.5 153.7 131.2 129.0 127.6 133.6 
Personal (chiefly laumdries) 150.5 148.7 148.3 144.6 145.9 142.3 144.1 
TRADE 137.4 135.5 134.9 138.6 140.2 144.7 136.6 
Retail 143.4 140.3 159.0 142.6 144.8 151.8 142.4 
Wholesale 121.3 122.8 124.1 127.8 128.1 126.0 ule TY ¢ 


ALL INDUSTRIES 115.8 117.5 119.6 121.7 125.6 122.7 113.9 
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Part 1. — GENERAL SUMMARY - 


The year 1940 witnessed an unprecedented expansion in industrial employ-— 
ment in the Dominion, a continuation and intensification of the upward movement 
that had ite inception late in 1939 and, apart from seasonal fluctuations, is 
expected to gain momentum in the months to come as the result of the development 


of Canada's war effort. The situation in 1939 had shown considerable variation, 


the index rising from a rather low level in the winter and spring, to a position 
at the end of the year that wag higher than in any preceding December; neverthe- 
less, employment in 1939, despite the sharply upward curve in the latter months, 
averaged only slightly higher than in 1958, while the index was fractionally lower 
than in 1937, being also several points below the 1929 average, the maximum in the 
period of observation prior to the year under review. 


The seasonal. curtailment indicated, ag ei in the early | months of 
1940 affected many workers, but did not suffice to lower the index in the first — 
quarter from its Sea onratile sition in relation to the same period in any earlier 
year of the record. From Apr. 1, the trend wag uninterruptedly favourable, the | 
rate of improvement accelerating as the year: progressed. This resulted in the 
establishment of successive new all-time peaks from Aug. 1 until Nov. 1; at the 
latter date the index at 139.2, was 19.8 p.c. higher than at the opening of the 
year, and 12.6 p.c. above the figure for the same month in 1959. It also exceeded 
by 8.9 p.c. the previous maximum figure of 127.8 at Aug. 1, 1929. 


At the beginning of December there was a very slight seasonal recession, 
which reduced the index to 189.1; this falling-off, however, compared favourably 
with the average decline of 1.8 p.c. between November and December in the experience 
of the years, 1921-1939. The 1926 average is taken as 100 in calculating the index 
numbers of employment . 


_ The industrial activity indicated during 1940 raised the employees of the 
co-operating establishments by almost one-fifth from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, a proportion 
greatly exceeding that shown in any other twelve months in the twenty years for 
which information is now available; the average change from the beginning of 


January to the first of December in the period, 1921-1929, was 8.1 p.c. 


During the year under review, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
145,572 individual returns on employment, an average of 12,114 reports per month. 
The employees of the co-operating establishments averaged 1,215,431, varying 
between 1,093,930 at Apr. 1, and 1,364,720 at the beginning of November. In 1939, 
the range had been from 1,015,632 at Apr. 1, to 1,206,183 at Nov. 1, while the 


monthly average was 1,105,712; the reports tabulated in that year had aggregated 
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159,810, an average of 11,6511/ per. month. 


A brief analysis of the situation in the various units of population and 
industrial divisions shows that activity in all provinces attained an unusually 
high level in 1940. In Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia,. employment generally 
was at its maximum in the twenty years for which statistics are available. This 
was also the cage in the Maritime Provinces’as a unit, while in the Prairie Area, 
activity was greater than in any other year since 1931. Data for the various 
‘provinces within these two areas were separately tabulated only from 1937; in the 
intervening period, employment generally was at a lower level than in 1940. 


Industrial employment in the eight cities for which statistics are 
segregated was, on the whole, in greater volume in 1940 than in any preceding 
year of the record except 1929, when their average index was slightly higher. 
The cities for which tabulations are made are as follows:- Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Employment in these 
eight centres, taken as a unit, showed an advance exceeding that indicated general- 
ly in the Dominion; nevertheless, this composite index continued lower than that 
for the Dominion ag a whole, although the discrepancy wag the smallest in the 
eight years during which employment in the leading industrial centres hag been 
relatively quieter. 


Varying levels of activity were indicated in the different cities during © 
1940, depending to a considerable extent upon the type of production predominating 
in the locality. Thus, employment in Windsor and Hamilton, where the heavy 
industries are of especial importance in the industrial distribution of the popu- 
letion, showed the greatest gains over 1959, and the indexes for these two, with 
Quebec City, were higher than in the remaining centres 


emufacusine as a whole, reported particularly impressive gains; em-— 
ployment, unusually active at the opening of January, thereafter showed important 
and uninterrupted advances until Dec. 1; the additions to the working forces made 
in this period resulted in the establishment of successive new all-time highs, 
month by month from February. The Dec. 1 index, at 144.7, was over 22 p.c. higher 
than at Jan. 1; an increase which exceeded that in any other of the twenty years 
of the record; the average gain in this period was not quite ten p. c. Considerable 
improvement a en the production of both durable and non-durable goods, 
the former showing an increase of 34 p.c. and the latter, of 15 p.c. during the 
twelve months. 


Among the non—manufacturing divisions, logging reported greater employ— 
ment than in 1939, or any other year since 1920, except 1937. Mining, communica-— 
tions, transportation , services and trade were also brisker; the indexes in 
mining, services and trade were the highest on record; that in transportation was 
the highest since 1951, while the communications figure was above that for any 
other year since 1932. Employment in construction, on the whole, was quieter than 
in 1939, due to curtailment in work on the highweys, which in recent years has 


a 


1/ In comparing these figures with those for 1940, it should be noted that 
adjustment is made in the index numbers for the growth in the number of 
co-operating employers. 


GY 


been largely provided as a means to relieve Wiomlovuent’- building construction, 
however, wag in decidedly greater volume than in any other year since 1931. 


Statistics from Financial Institutions > 
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In addition to the reports from 12,114 firms classed in the manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade divisions, gtatistics of employment were tabulated during 1940 
from banks, trust companies, stock market operators and insurance companies; data 
for the first three of the classes are also available for most of 1939. 


The reported employees of banks, trust companies and stock market 
operators averaged 35,609 in 1940; the number of co-operating establishments was 
407, and the mean index was 110.4, on the 1926 base. In 1939, the average number 
of reports received was 415, and the average staff, 33,113; the increase in 
personnel during the year under review was mainly due to extra work occasioned by 
the war, particularly in connection witna the control of foreign exchange. The 
employment afforded by brokers, however, ratner declined, owing partly to market 
inactivity and, in a number of cases, to the enlistment of men who were not 
replaced. 


Information during 1940 was also received from an average of 481 insu- 
rance companies and branches and their agents, whose employees averaged 24,824; 
thie constituted 117.9 p.c. of their 1926 average staffs. Information for this 
clase of businegs ig not on record for preceding years. 


The employment afforded in financial institutions, in which the group 
index in 1940 was 113.5, has shown an advance from the base year which is fairly 
commengurate, on the whole, with the general gain in population and with pre-war 
industrial activity in the Dominion. While employment in such occupations has not 
increased during the period of intensified industrial expansion to the same extent 
ag that in manufacturing and certain other classes, it has probably been maintained 
at mach the same level as in immediately preceding years; if this is so, its 
course has more or less paralleled the all-industries curve for the Dominion, 
until the outbreak of hostilities with the resultant abnormally large gains of 1940. 


When the figures for financial institutions are added to those for the 
eight industries whose records are continuous since 1920, the number of reports 
tabulated monthly rose to 13,002, and the number of employees covered to 1,275,846, 
while the index number is 123.6, as compared with the figure of 124.2, calculated 
from reports furnished by establishments in manufacturing, logging, mining, comm- 
nications, transportation, construction and maintenance, services and trade. 
Statistics were not received throughout 1939 from insurance companies, but their 
inclusion in the months for which the data are available, also slightly lowered the 
general index from its unusually high position. 


DTS LT 


2/ The number of man—days worked on a wage basis on relief projects authorised by 
Dominion-Provincial Agreement, as reported to the Dominion Commissioner of Un- 
employment Relief, was 382,404 in the first eleven months of 1940. The average 
number of men afforded employment per month during the period was 2,993. The 
works carried on in 1940 were mainly the continuation or completion of projects 
commenced in previous years. 

During the twelve months, Jan. 1 to Dec. Sl, 1939, the number of man-days 
worked on a wage basis was reported as 2,560,954, while the average number of 
men afforded employment was 17,c91. 


ak Ae 


Undoubtedly, the general index during years of legsened industrial employ- 
ment would have been raised by the inclusion of the finance figures, such a 
situation having been indicated during the early months of 1939 when business in 
general was relatively quiet; on the other hand, when activity reaches a higher 
level, the general index is lowered by the inclusion of the figures from financial 
institutions. Their returns are therefore of value as indicative of the situation 
among those workers whose employment is relatively stable, and also in their effect 
in smoothing the general curve of employment. 


THE 1940 ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The arrangement of the material in the present Annual differs from that 
in preceding Reviews; the first sections now deal entirely with the employment 
situation in Canada in 1940, with comparisons for preceding years, after which are 
brief discussions of material having a more general character. Thus, in the next 
pages is given first an analysis of the employment situation in the Dominion as a 
whole, after which appears more detailed statements regarding conditions in the 
various provinces, cities and industries. 


Following these sections comes a comparison of the levels of employment 
in certain industries, areas and cities, reproduced from the 1939 Annual and brought 
up to date. A comparison of the general and the provincial ratios between the 
population and the employees of the firms co-operating in the monthly surveys of 
employment comes next; this has been extended by a similar comparison with the 
preliminary results of the National Registration of the adult population taken in 
August, 1940. 


Comparisons of the levels of employment in manufacturing and on steam 
railways in Canada and the United States are brought up to date in succeeding pages, 
after which is a brief comparison of the varying rates of the gainfully occupied 
to the general population in a number of muntries; this material has a timely 
interest in view of rgcent developments in the labour market in the Dominion 
arising from war-time expansion in industry. 


&. ~ THE SITUATION IN THE DOMINTON DURING 1940. 
General Review. 


Despite the high level of industrial activity existing in the period 
immediately following the outbreak of war, employment at the opening of 1940 
showed the customary contraction; this, however, was on a scale below the normal 
indicated in the preceding nineteen years. The downward trend continued in 
evidence in the next three months, during which the decline, on the whole, rather 
exceeded the average. From Jan. 1 to Apr. 1, the index fell by 4.3 points, as 
compared with 3.2 points in 1939. In spite of this discrepancy, employment in 
the first four months of 1940 was in greater volume than in any earlier winter in 
the period for which statistics are available. 


From April, continuous and substantial improvement was noted until Noy.1, 
the favourable movement steadily gaining in strength; the index rose by over 24 
p-C., — an advance which exceeded that reported in any other year. From Aug. ly, 
successive new highs were established by the index, which, at the 1940 maximum of 
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133.2 at Nov. 1, was almost nine per cent above the previous peak figures of 127.8 
at Aug. 1, 1929. Practically no general change was shown at Dec. 1, 1940, and the 
index then was 13.4 p.c. above that for the same date in 1939, the previous December 
high in the twenty years of the record. 


In the period of expansion, the co-operating employers enlarged their 
staffe by some 267,400 men and women, the index, as already stated, rising by 24 
p-c.3 this was a larger increase than in any previous year. In conformity with the 
movement almost invariably indicated in past years, there was a contraction at the 
beginning of December, but this was unusually small, the percentage loss being only 
a very small fraction of the average decline at Dec. 1 in the period, 1921-1959. 


The following table, giving the percentage that the index for each month 
of 1940 constituted of that for the same month in 1939, reflects the gathering 
momentum of the industrial war effort, together with the improvement in domestic 
conditions arising from the generally higher-level of employment with its consequent 
increase in the purchasing power in the hands of the public:- 
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1939 Average eoo0 0 0808606 109.0 
Thus at its lowest point, employment in 1940 was between six and seven 
p.c. higher than in the same month of 19395; a proportion that rose to 15.4 p.c. at 
Dec. 1, averaging nine p.c. over the year, 


The annual average index numbers of employment as reported by employers 
since 1920 are as follows, (1926=100):- / 
fi 
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The variations in general employment are illustrated in the curves shown 
in Charts 1 and 2. To eliminate the effect of the seasonal fluctuations to which 
industry in the Dominion is subject, indexes of seasonal variation have been calcu- 
lated by the link-relative method, and the crude indexes, depicted in the heavy 
curve in Chart 1, have been adjusted by means of these factors; the seasonally-— 
corrected index numbers are shown in the broken line. 


In the Annual Reviews of Employment for recent years, it has been necessary 
to emphasize that the general index was influenced to a greater or lesser extent by 
she provision of public works for the relief of unemployment, notably on the high- 
ways. Directly or indirectly, a considerable though varying volume of employment 
has resulted from these undertakings in the years since 1931. In 1940, however, 


1/ As the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, 
is the. base used in computing these indexes, the average for the 12 months, Jan. 
_1- Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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work of this nature was a factor of greatly diminighed importance, with the ab- 
sorption of increasingly large numbers of persons into production connected with 
the war, or that arising from the general expansion-in business. 


The gaing in industrial activity during 1940 were widely distributed, 
both geographically and industrially; the improvement accelerated ag the year 
progressed, until new high records were established in many industries and 
localities S, particularly in those most closely associated with the munitions 
programme. 


Manufacturing employed a rather larger proportion of the total staffs of 
the co-operating firms in 1940 than in 1939, 553 p.c. of the reported employees 
belonging to this category. Of the approximately 110,000 workers added to the 
forces of establishments in all industries, some 90 p.c. were taken on in factories, 
which showed an increase of 16.9 p.c. over the preceding year, as compared with 
that of nine p.c. in all industries. 


The expansion in manufacturing was continuous from January until December, 


and from early in the year successive new high levels of employment were established 


in the division as a whole, and in many of its branches. The index number rose 
from 118.2 at Jan. 1, to 144.7 at December 1, or by 22.4 p.c., an increase which 
hag never been exceeded in the twenty yearg of the record, and compares extremely 
favourably with the average gain of 9.8 p.c. in this comparison in the period since 
¥920. White all branches of manufacturing shared in the upward movement of 1940, ‘ 
the rates of improvement varied. The most important increase was in the manufac— 
ture of the various iron and steel eS oid which showed a general gain of 33.1 


PoC. 


Among the non-manufacturing clagses there wag also considerable improve-— 
ment during 1940, although this was, in general, on .a smaller scale than that in 
manufacturing. Logging showed substantial gains over 1939, being also more active 
than in any other year of the record, except 1937. In mining, a new, all-time 
maximum wag indicated, despite some falling-off in prospecting for metallic ores. 


Transportation and communications showed moderate increases, bringing the index 


numberg to the highest position in a number of years — since 1931 in the case of 
the former and since 1932 in the case of communications. Services and trade were 
both active, in spite of gome reduction in the tourist trade. 


Among the eight leading industrial groups, the only exception to the 
generally higher level in 1940 was construction; building was brisker than it has 
been for many years, and there were also increases in employment in the congstruc- 
tion and majntenance departments of the railways in consequence of heavier 
traffic, but curtailment of Waployment relief projects cauged a marked shrinkage 
in highway construction and maintenance, which lowered the average index for 
construction. This declined from 113.0 in 19359 to 90.7 in the year under review. 


In the following pages appear charts depicting the course of employment 
in manufacturing, mining, transportation, trade and construction, both crude and 
seasonally adjusted curves being shown for the years since 1926; the seasonal 
correction is made by the link-relative method upon the experience of the years 
1929-37. Other graphe in this annual report: show the fluctuation of employment in 
the economic areas, the leading cities and the main industrial groups in more 


recent years, while annual and monthly index numbers are given in the tableg at 


the end of the review. 
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Average Bomber of Reporting Mims, and of their Employees, and the Average Indexes, for the Twelve Months, 
Jan. 1 - Dec. 1, 1940, together with the changes shown in these figures as compared with those for 1939. 


Change from 1939 in the 


Geographical or 
Industrial Unit 


(a) Provinces (Decrease indicated by the minus sign) 
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British Columbia ....ccscecscccccsccccscuce - 1,255 100, 212 113.3 70 6,467 568-5 0S. 

CANADA otis as con Baa tales pinivheees tex - 12,124 1,215,431 124.2 463 109,719 10.3 9.0 
(bd) Cities 

Montredh ised soe. ok, RN sae AOI a ore i ad. 178,519 114.7 90 13,618 8.2 Tet 

Qasbec Clty 2.0.0 seseccvoaccpesies BEART Se errgeny . 213 17,569 126.4 855 6.8 5.7 

MOPOHLO es PORN SS oe Ts se ocaecsKeelt ceo ee eee 1,80 159,234 123.1 74 18,669 13.2 12.0 

OUSA WE Soc ennien Geuhist, caida tea ken eee oe A 23 16,181 119.1 8 1,479 10.7 9.9 

WeeTIbOn hs ceo es ase wuss Pree i Ae are ; 33 40,591 124.4 8 6,911 20.7 20.0 

vf OER a6 ARES Es UI ap Se AS al TER Te 19 22,293 161.2 ae 3,875 27.8 20.8 

Winnipeg COCOA HASOH SESE EOOS LOC D eS eeD EOE EE De 5 5 9 101.0 15 3,37 Tel 7.6 

Vaneoaver, 2.2k5 Vit Se es Ss ale O46 120.2 39 3,7 8.8 7-9 

FOTAL — S LEADING CITIES .........00 5,633 519,206 118.9 237 52,49. 11.2 10.3 
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MANUFACTURING (oo) CR LR 6, 6% 675, 083 ae 271 100,481 19.0 16.9 
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Plant products -edible ........cccescccee 550 40,012 130.3 21 2,629 7-5 6.1 
Palp and paper products ..2scccccccceces 7 TAT 72,264 116.4 17 5,188 8.2 7-6 
Rubber products ...ccsscccccccccctccccece 53 14,030 1262) 5. 1 4 3.8 3.5 
Pextile products ...cscsscccccccccceccs eo 1,227 125,380 144.2 66 19, 764 22.6 18.6 
Beverages (6.5 ec ws cdo sce s occ ee cece Slee 149 9, 823 179.0 3 630 7.0 re | 
Tobeess. 3 held. esis. Gade h. Gee Zoe 47 16, 408 126.1 2 958 11.5 10.0 
Chemiecale and allied products ...... SAE A 304 23,433 197.3 23 4,560 35. 21. 
Clay, glass and stene products .........6 221 11,429 101.0 3 1,534 12.7 14. 
Blectrie light and power .......ccccccece 103 17,666 139.2 3 847 6.4 4.8 
Electrical apparatus ...........ceee nie Pe 127 20,923 153.5 2 3,249 23.1 17.7 
Iven and steel products .......2..006 Ap 951 170, 55 129.9 29 »815 32.3 33.1 

Zand WOhEClEs oo. cidscsce cece wedoveccee ; 157 70,3 116.2 6 13,230 26.9 30.1 
Bou-ferrous motel products .....cceccceee 201 29,908 188.3 13 5,029 30.2 19.1 
Form-wetnllic mineral predmcts.......00. a 99 13,508 170.6 - il 961 14.1 9.0 
Bissellamsons ......ccccccccccccces Shane 119 6,169 153.6 11 634 11.0 TeT 

MOGI OE ew abies eeeda venins Gada ser erenet Fibs 416 49, 278 0 ok 14,464 7.8 40.1 

MIWIWG co ccccceee dau vaana teen Wiech ee ds ‘ kg 78,618 168. 20 2,634 2.8 
BML eo fie Sau wc bawee oon ROPE Fee Pye ; 105 25,064 91.3 2 680 2.0 2.2 
Motel 140 oree oss See ees See 210 43, 983 390-9 = 233 1,435 7.8 2.3 
Vonmetallic minerals (other than coal).. 103 9,571 142.6 1 519 6.9 5.1 

GOMMUMECATTIONS. ....0ccccccccccccccccccccece . 86 23,304 87.2 - 763 2.8 $73 

PUANGPORPATIOW .....20se000 dies ae an neces we 532. 109,071 89.7 27 5,431 4.1 Pi 

. Street reilways, cartage and storage... 307 30, 814 133.0 25 1,854 7:03 a 
Steam rmtilway operation. ......ccecccccees 102 62, 732 78.6 2 3,103 307 9 
Shipping and stevedoring ......-ceecsceee 123 15,524 83.0 - 472 -1.9 2.3 

CCBSTMICTION AND MATNPEMABOB. .........0000. »’  Teske 110,030 90.7 25 - 26,235 - aon - 19.7 
Badiding ........ O05 Mii we oer. 5 887 5, 869 83.5 35 9,531 21. 34.6 
FAME See sitne ccleds dice beniv ven aeuk oe nee 396 6,899 122.1 - 6 - 36,773 - 96.7 - 4¥b2 
SRR Hoes fink oe Sa ress ee ee atalcscsciee ; 27,265 68.3 - 1,010 2.7 4.1 

SRAVICRR aL Sieh dae SITIO. UR. 598 31,659 143.2 11 1,417 5.8 4.2 
Beteols and restaurants ........ccccecces y 36h 19,434 138.2 11 798 4.6 3.4 

’ . Personal (chiefly cag inate bmee ee be dine oak 12,225 157-1 - 619 13.0 9.0 

UDDE voiding Cato US Cry et oc case e ase eet bee tects 2,106 138, 384 142.9 125 10,760 oy 4.6 
Retell ve ciicwin ow'sine ospits aicedecoveGhew eatin Ashes 104, 193 188.8 100 £305 6. 4.5 

_.. MROLOBALO 0+ ++ 2eceeeooseee ENS vai sah 680 4192 127. 2 2 of 4.8 

ALL, TSHUSERI ES 12,1145 1,215,432 124.2 463 109,719 10.3 9.0 
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3.- COMPARLSON OF THE EMPLOYMENT DATA FOR 1940 and 1939. 


The table on page 8 summarizes the employment data for 1940, giving the 
average number of co-operating establishments and their employees, and the annual 
average index numbers for the months Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1940. The changes since 
1939 in these three sets of figures are also given, together with the changes in 
the indexes, expressed in points and in percentages. A falling-off from the 
preceding year is indicated by the minus sign. Since the employment situation in 
the various localities and industries is dealt with in considerable detail in sub- 
sequent pages, the table given here requires only a brief explanation. 


The table ghows that there was a gain of over four p.c. in the number of 
individual returns tabulated 1/, accompanied by an increase of 9.9 p.c. in the 
number on the payrolle of the firms furnishing statistics, while the index ine 
creased by nine p.c. Of the last two comparisons, that between the index numbers 
should be used as a guide to the variation in employment, for the reason that 
adjustment is made therein for the inclusion of new business enterprises, as well 
as for the falling-off in employment resulting from the closing of establishments. 


All provinces reported a higher level of industrial activity during 1940, 
although there were variations in the extent of the improvement. The largest pro- 
portionate gain was that of 13.7 p.c. in New Brunswick, where the index number, at 
111.2, was, however, below the Dominion average of 124.2. In Ontario, there was a 
gain of 12.0 p.c. which raised the index to 129.2; the figure for that province 
and for Quebec (127.9), were above the general average, being also higher than in 
any other year for which statistics are available. The smallest percentage 
increase was that of 1.4 in Saskatchewan. In four of the five economic areas, 
namely, the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, employment 
in 1940 was in greater volume than in any other year since 1920. In the Prairie 
Provinces, the favourable comparison goes beck to 1951. 


Employment in the eight cities for which data are segregated, also showed 
impressive gains during the year under review, the indicated rate of improvement, 
at 10.3 p.c. rather exceeding the general increase of nine p.c. As in the 
provinces, the expansion was not uniform, the percentage increases ranging from 
5.7 poce in Quebec City, to 20.8 p.c. in Windsor. The highest index was in the 
latter, where activity was at the maximum for the years during which employment 
records have been meintained. In Quebec, Toronto and Vancouver, industrial 
activity also reached new high levels; the index numbers in Hamilton and Montreal 
were exceeded only by those for 1989. In Ottawa, the favourable tomparison goes 
back to 1931, and in Winnipeg, to 1950. 
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1/ A continued growth is to be noted in the number of establishments included in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics! monthly surveys of employment. The gain is 
due (1) to the establishment of new industries and to other accessions to the 
mailing list, (2) to more regular co-operation from employers in general and 
(3) to the fact that a steadily increasing number of firms furnish statistics 

dn detail for locality and industry. The different branches of a business 
orgenization appear in the tabulation as separate firms in the centres and in 
the industries for which separate reports are furnished. The "number of firms", 
ag used here, might more precisely be termed "the number of reports tabulated", 
but the former dxpression is in accordence with the usage in other series and 
other countries. On the whole, the establishments now being added to the mailing 
list have payrolls that are smaller than the average, being in most cases the less 
well-known businesses. 
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The greatest number of persons added to the payrolls was in Toronto, 
although the percentage increase in that city was smaller than in either Hamilton 
or Windsor. The gain in Montreal wag also large. In Ottawa, in addition to the 
considerable expansion in the payrolls of industrial establishments, there were 
also important increases in the number of persons employed by the Government; since 
the monthly surveys of employment do not include such services, the index is not so 
high as it otherwise would be. 


In manufacturing, there was pronounced improvement in practically all 
lines, the gains ranging from some 3.5 p.c. in rubber, to 35.1 p.c. in iron and 
steel, while there were increases of 19.1 p.c. in non-ferrous metal products, of 
18.6 p.c. in textiles and of 21.9 p.c. in chemicale. The Largest number added to 
the payrolls was in iron and steel, which accounted for over 42 p.c. of the total 
increase reported by the manufacturing establishments furnishing returns. 


The production of non-durable goods in 1940 showed an increase of 11.8 
p-c. during the year, as compared with that of 25.3 p.c. in the production of 
durable goods. In this connection, might be mentioned the probability that con~ 


ditions generated by the war have materially altered the peace—time production of 


many factories capable of being adapted to the manufacture of mimitiones or parts; 


to some extent, such conversion affects the value of these industrial Comparisons. 


If it were possible in current reports like the monthly surveys to classify 
precisely the industries of employees engaged in the manufacture of new lines, it 


is probable that the increase shown in the employment afforded by the. production 


of durable goods would be even more pronounced; incidentally, the purpose for which 
much of this production is destined makes the term “durable" rather a misnomer. 


In the non-manufacturing divisions, logging showed considerably greater 
activity than in 1959; mining, communications, trangportetion, services and trade 
also reported general improvement. In construction, substantial gains in building 
and a smaller increase in railway maintenance were more than offset by losses in 
highway construction, largely as a result of curtailment in unemployment relief 
projects. 


4.— EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. 


Industriel activity gained in all provinces during the year under review, 
when new high levels were established in four of the five economic areas. In most 
cases, the improvement in 1940 over 1959 was steadily maintained throughout the 
twelve months, while in every province employment increased in volume ag the year 
progressed. Based on the 1926 mean as 100, the average index numbers in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario were higher than the Dominion figure, while in the 
remaining provinces they were lower. 


Manufacturing generally in each of the economic areas wag brisker ‘than 
in 1959, and, except in the Prairie Provinces, was also more active than in any 
other year of the record; in the Prairie Area, however, the latest index was lower 
than that for 1929. . There was also gendral improvement in trade and services. 
Logging in British Columbia was unchanged, but elsewhere afforded considerably 
more employment. There were moderate gains in mining, except in British Columbia, 
where a slight falling-off was indicated; transportation in that province was also 
an exception, showing a slackening instead of the upward trend elsewhere noted. 
Building in most provinces was active, but curtailment in work on the highways in 
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the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British Columbia resulted in a smaller volume of 

employment in construction as a whole. In Ontario, on the other hand, this division 
generally was rather brisker, while in the Prairie area little change on the whole © 
was shown in construction. 


Maritime Provinces. 


Firms in the Maritime Provinces reported an upward movement in seven 
months of 1940, as compared with eight in 1959, when the recorded advances over 
1938 were rather larger. However, the 1940 index, at 12e.c, was considerably 
higher than that of 110.5,in the preceding year, showing a gain of 10.6 p.c., which 
slightly exceeded the general increase of nine p.c. in the Dominion as a whole. 
Employment in each month was brisker than at the same date in 1939, while on the 
average, it was in greater volume than in any earlier year for which statistics 
are available. | 


The aggregate payrolls of the 849 co-operating employers in the Maritime 
Provinces averaged 90,687 persons in 1940; in the year before,8¢5 establishments 
had reported a mean of 81,500 men and women. In 1940, firms in Nova Scotia reported 
57.8 p.c. of the total payrolls, those in New Brunswick reported 40.0 p.c. of the 
aggregate, while in Prince Edward Island were employed &.% p.c. of the staffs 
covered in the surveys for ,;these three provinces. In the year under review, as in 
1939 and 1938, employment in Nova Scotia averaged higher than in New Brunswick, due 
no doubt to a greater concentration of the heavy industries in the former province. 


Manufacturing in the Maritimes as a whole was more active each month of 
1940 than in 1939. The index averaged 126.1, the highest on record, while the 
figure for the preceding year was 104.4. The lumber, textile, pulp and paper, iron 
and steel and other industries reported consistent improvement, the gain in the 
iron and steel division being particularly impressive. 4 


In the non-manufacturing industries, employment generally was also 
decidedly brisker, the only exception being construction. The gains in mining and 
communications were moderate,while those in logging, transportation, services and 
trade were more pronounced. Indeed, in logging, trade and services, the indexes 
were at their highest point in the twenty years for which information is available. 


Quebec. 


The trend in Quebec was uninterruptedly favourable in the last eight 
months of 1940, the gains in employment substantially exceeding those reported in 
the period of expansion in any other year; approximately 108,000 men and women were 
added to the staffs of the co-operating establishments between April end December, 
1940. The annual index, at 127.9, was some seven points above the 1939 average of 
120.8, the previous maximum in this record of twenty years. 


The labour forces of the 3,031 employers making returns varied between 
320,894 and 429,149 workers at the dates of minimum and maximum activity at Apr. 1 
and Dec. 1, respectively, averaging 366,311 for the twelve months; the 1959 aver- 
age payroll of the 2,894 reporting firms was 554,034. 
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Manufacturing as. a whole was decidedly more active than in 1939, or any 
other year of the record. As in the three preceding years, the index in 1940 
slightly exceeded that for the Dominion as a whole, being also 2.7 points above 
the Ontario figure. The figure in Quebec was 134.9, as compared with 113.9 in 
1939, and 115.0 in 1937, the maximum until 1940. Employment in all groups of manu- 
facturing was in greater volume in the year under review than in the same period of 
1929; the gains in iron and steel and textiles were particularly marked, but there 
was also considerable improvement in lumber, pulp and paper and other lines. 


The indexes in mining, communications, transportation, services and trade 
were somewhat higher than in immediately preceding years. Logging afforded consi- 
derably more employment; the index,at 266.1, was higher than in any other year of 
the record, except 1937, being also greatly above the Dominion figure for this 
industry. On the other hand, there was a substantial decline in construction, due 
to curtailment in unemployment relief projects; building, however, showed increased 
activity, and railway construction and maintenance work was also brisker. 


Ontario. 


An average staff of 515,601 employees was reported by the 5,261 business— 
men furnishing date in Ontario; the index everaged 129.2, the maximum in the 
twenty years of the record; the latest figure was considerably higher than that 
of 114.3 in 1939, when the payrolls of the 5,085 co-operating establishments had 
averaged 452,717. Employment on the whole showed larger increases but smaller 
declines in 1940 than in the preceding twelve months, the index showing a range 
of nearly 24 points, compared with that of less than 17 points in the year before. 
The situation in each month was better than in the corresponding month of 1939. 


Manufacturers, on the whole, recorded heightened activity, resulting in 
the establishment of a new, all-time high in employment. The previous peak had 
been in 1929, when the index was 120.4, considerably below the latest figure of 
132.2. The Ontario manufacturing index has quite frequently slightly exceeded the 
corresponding figure for Quebec, the second great manufacturing province, but in 
the last three years this ascendancy has disappeared, although the differences in 
the averages for the two provinces were not very marked. The Ontario mean in 
1940 was fractionally above that for the Dominion as a whole. 


Employment in the pulp and paper, lumber, textile, iron and steel and 
many other divisions averaged higher than in 1939. The Ontario index for iron 
and gteel was higher than in any other of the economic areas, being also substan- 
tially above that for Canada as a unit. The index for iron and steel averaged 
143.4, as compared with 107.2 in 1939; in 1929, the previous maximum, it had stood 
at 130.5, while the low figure was 58.5, indicated in 1933. 


Operations in logging camps were brisker throughout 1940, the index, at 
131.2 ,being higher than in 1939 or 1938, although it was not equal to that of 
1937, the peak year; it was also considerably below the figure for Canada as a 
whole. Employment in mining was at its twenty-year maximum, the index averaging 
289.7, as compared with 278.3 in 1939, the previous high. The extraction of 
metallic ores, which accounts for most of the persons engaged in mining in 
‘Ontario, continued to afford an unusually large volume of employment, although 
there was some curtailment in prospecting and development work. The number 
having employment in transportation and communications was greater than in 1939. 
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Construction was also rether more active, the building trades showing most improve— 
ment, while employment on the highways declined, in accordance with the decision to 
postpone until after the war, work which is not essentiel. Services and trade, 
despite a falling-off in the tourist trade, were brisker than in 1939; the level of 
employment in these two divisions was substantially above the average for all 
industries. 


Prairie Provinces. 


On the whole, industrial employment in each of the Prairie Provinces was 
more active than in 1939, there being gains of 6.4 p.c.3 1.5 p.c.3 and 7.9 p.c. in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, respectively. The index for the Prairies 
averaged 109.0; while this was the highest since 1951, it was considerably below 
the Dominion average of 124.2. The increase over 1939 shown in the Prairie Provinces, 
(5.8 p.c.), was also smaller than the advance in Canada ag a whole. 


The 1,718 employers furnishing data in these Provinces had an average 
staff of 142,620 persons during the year, while in the preceding twelve months, the 
1,662 co-operating firms had an average of 135,716 workers. In 1940, 454 prc. or 
the total number on the reported payrolls wag employed in Manitoba, 21.1 p.c. in 
Saskatchewan and 33.4 p.c. in Alberta; these proportions may be compared with those 
of 44.9 p.c., 2e.1 pc. and 35.0 p.c. in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
respectively, in 1939. 


Activity in manufecturing in the Prairie area was at its highest point in 
any year since 1929, although the level of employment was below the general level 
indicated in the Dominion. There were nevertheless important advances in the lumber, 
textile, iron and steel and other divisions. In the non—manufacturing industries, 
logging, mining, transportation, services and trade were brisker than for geveral 
years. Construction showed little change on the whole, the index standing at 84.7, 
compared with 84.0 in 1959. 


British Columbia. 


The 1,255 establishments making returns in British Columbia employed in 
1940 an average working force of 100,212 men and women, while in the preceding year, 
an average staff of 93,745 was reported by 1,185 employers; the mean index was 113.3, 
ag compared with 107.5 in 1939. Employment was in a rather greater volume in 1940 
than in any earlier year of the record. 


At the beginning of January, there was an unusually large seasonal decline, 
which resulted in a slightly lower index than at Jan. 1, 1939. This was followed by 
an upswing in industrial activity extending over nine months. In this period of 
expansion, some 26,900 persons were added to the working forces of the co-operating 
firms, an increase which exceeded that reported in amy previcus year for which data 
are available. While employment was seasonally reduced at Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, 1940, 
the index at the latter date was nevertheless considerably higher than at the 
opening of the year, showing a gain of 26.6 p.c-., which compared favourably with 
the increase of just under 20 p.c. reported in the Dominion as a whole in the game 
period. The index in Britigh Columbia at Dec. 1, (123.6), wae 12.4 p.c. above that 
indicated at the same date in 1959, being also considerably higher than in any other 
December of the record. 
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Manufacturing, in practically all its branches, showed greater activity 
than in preceding years, but the annual index, at 129.1, was slightly below the 
Dominion figure. In the lumber, pulp and paper, textile, iron and steel and other 
divisions, the indexee in thie province were at their all-time peaks. Logging and 
communicationg reported much the same volume of employment as in 1939. Mining was 
not quite so active. Trangportation and construction were also quieter, while 
improvement was indicated in services and trade. 


Index Numbers by Economic Areas. 


Monthly index numbers by provinces are shown for the last three years in 
Teble 1, which also gives amnual averages for the economic areas since 1926. The 
course of employment in the five economic areas in recent years is depicted in 
Chart 5, the curves being based upon the indexes given in Table 1. 


5,~— EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES. 


In the sight leading industrial cities fr which statistics are segregated, 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver, employ- 
ment advanced eS eed during 1940, as would be expected in view of the consi- 
derable concentration’ of manufacturing activities in the more populous areas. 
Their gaims over 1939 ranged from 5.7 p.c..in Quebec and 7.6 p.c. in Winnipeg, to 
20 p.c. in Hamilton and 20.8 p.c. in Windsor. The general increase in the cities 
was 10.3 p.c., as compared with a gain of 7.8 p.c. in other parts of Canada, while. 
the increase in the Dominion ae a whole was nine p.c. Nevertheless, the composite 
index for the eight leading cities, at 118.9; was below that for other parts of 
Canada, being also lower than the general index for the Dominion; the discrepancy, 
however, was the smallest since 1933. -Prior to that, the index number for the 
eaght leading cities as a whole was slightly above the Canada figure. 


_ “The fact that industrial activity in the eight cities hag in recent years 
lagged behind that in the Dominion as a whole has been mentioned in previous annual 
reviews of employment, but ie of sufficient oa ahagahchen dt to warrant reiteration, 
being closely associated with the incidence of unemployment. The three factors 

mainly contributing to this situation may again be stated as follows:—- (1) the 
higher-than-average level of industrial activity prevailing in the industries which 
are normally carried on in rural areas, such as logging, mining and food canning; 
road construction and maintenance has in recent years also entered the picture to 
an important extent. (2) The unemployment relief projects which during the 1930's, 
‘were undertaken on a greater or lesser scale, and in many cageg outside the muni- 
cipalities, notably work on the highways. (3) The tendency of industry to move 
from: the larger to the smaller centres, where taxation and wages are frequently 
Lower. 


The greater rate of increase during 1940 in the eight cities than elge- 
where, was largely due to the existence of plant and equipment which could be 
readily adapted to war-time production , as Bsicecs as to the concentration of more or 
lesg skilled labour in the larger centres; for example, 56.1 p.c. of the total 
number on the payroll of the a cee i iron and steel manufacturers at Dec. 1 
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1/ In 1940, just under 50 p.c. of all employees reported by factories belonged to 
these eight centres. 
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were reported by establishments in the eight municipalities above enumerated. This 
igs probably an extreme example of concentration. vut it has an important effect upon 
the prevailing level of activity in the cition, owing to the great demands made 
recently upon the heavy industries. In passing, it may be noted that a number of 
the war industries being established have been located in the smaller municipalities, 
no doubt with a view to the decentralization of industrial production, as well as 
for other practical reasons connected with the supply and housing of labour. 


| The following are the annual index numbers of employment in Canada, in 
the eight leading cities and in other parts of the Dominion since 1328: 


Year Canada Eight Leading Cities Elsewhere 
1929 1.19.0 119.4 LES eG 
1930 113.4 114.2 d1239 
1931 102.5 104.3 LObsi1 
1932 87.5 90.2 85.5 
1933 83.4 83.0 83.7 
1934 96.0 88.2 Lose). 
1935 99.4 935.1 104.5 
1936 1.05.7 OT. 108.4 
1937 Lied. 105.8 120.8 
1938 LLL.8 LObe/ 16.7 
1939 113.60 107 .8 118.8 
1940 124.2 116.9 128.1 


The table ghows that while employment generally in the Dominion in 1940 
was 4.4 p.c. above the all-time maximum of 1929, and in the smaller urban and rural 
areas was 7.7 pec. higher, that in the eight leading cities as a unit has not yet 
reached the 1929 level. 


On the whole, employment in manufacturing, communications, trade, services 
and construction in the larger cities in 1940 wag not so active as in other parts 
of the Dominion, a continuation of the situation noted in immediately preceding 
years. The greatest difference in this respect wag again in construction, whose 
index for the cities averaged 62.1, compared with the Canada figure of 90.7; in 
building, the figure stood at 64.7 in the eight cities, as against that of 83.5 in 
other sections of the Dominion. In transportation, however, employment in the 
cities hag in recent years been in a more favourable position, the 1940 index, 
at 92.7, being a few points above the Canada index of 89.7. 


Montreal. 


The staffs of the 1,774 Montreal firms making returns averaged 178,519 
persons, while the 1940 mean index, at 114.7, wag higher than in any other year of 
the record except 1929, when it stood at 115.5. There were ten monthly increases 
in employment during 1940, a record equalled only by that in 1925 during the nine-— 
teen years for which statistics have been segregated for Montreal. In the latest 
period of expansion, ‘some 33,000 men and women were added to the working forces of 
the employers whose statistics were tabulated; this was the largest increase ever 
indicated. 
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In 1939, there had been eight general increases, and these had been on a 
smaller scale; a personnel of 164,901 had been employed in that year by the 1,684 
co-operating establishments. The index rose from 108.0 at Jan. 1, 1940,to 126.9 at 
the beginning of December, when activity was at its maximum in the period for which 
data are available. 


Manufacturing on the whole showed improvement in many months, and was 
uniformly more active than in the same part of 1959. The index, at 125.6, was 
considerably above the average of 107.1 in the preceding twelve months, being also 
higher than in any earlier year of the record. In the past eight or ten years, 
the general level of manufacturing in Montreal has been lower than that for the 
province of Quebec, or for Canada as a whole. 


There wag improvenent over 1939 in all branches of manufacturing, notably 
in food, textile, tobacco and beverage and iron and steel products. The index 
number in iron and steel was higher than in any other year except 1929, while thoge 
in the other industries enumerated were at the peak for the record. 


Among the non-manufacturing classes, communications, transportation and 
trade reported greater activity; construction,on the other hand, was quieter than 
in either 1938 or 1939. This curtailment wags mainly due to a smaller programme of 
unemployment relief work. 


Quebec, 


Employment in Quebec City during 1940 showed only three general declines, 
which were in the winter months. From the low to the high point of industrial 
activity, the index rose by nearly 32 points, to 149.0 at Nov. 1 and Dec. 1; this 
was the maximum figure so far recorded, while the average for 1940, at 126.4, also 
exceeded that for any other year. The staffs of the £13 employers furnishing data 
averaged 17,569, ag compared with the average of 16,714 reported by 209 firms in 
1939. 


Manufacturing establishments generally afforded more employment in 1940, 
the annual index standing at 134.4, as against 106.9 in the preceding year; leather 
plants were not so bugy but other branches reported much larger working forces. 
Employment in transportation and construction was quiet. 


Toronto. 


Advances were recorded during ten months of 1940, with the result that 
the index at the close of the year was nearly twenty points higher than it had been 
at the beginning; the annual figure was the maximum so far reached. The employees 
of the 1,893 establishments co-operating during 1940 averaged 159,244, while in the 
preceding twelve months, the average staff of the 1,729 reporting employers was 
140,565. 


The manufacturing division showed an important advance, the average index, 
at 126.0, being many points above the 19539 figure of 108.9; it was also higher than 
in any other year for which data are availdble. The 1940 mean in this city was 
fractionally above that in Montreal; in these centres, the index of factory employ- 
ment continued below that for the province in which the city is situated, and was 
also lower than in the Dominion as a whole. In Toronto, the food, textile, printing 
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and publishing and iron and steel industries were brisker, the greatest increase in 
employment being in the last-named, where the index rose by over 40 p.c. to 140.6, 
its all-time maximum. This figure was above that for iron and steel in the Dominion 
as a whole, although it was slightly below the Ontario index. 


| Transportation, communications, construction and trade reported improve- 
ment over 1959; the situation in transportation was more favourable than in any 
other year since 1931, while construction was brisker than in other years since 
1952. The index in trade reached a new peak in 1940, when it averaged 138.1; it 
was, however, a few points below the figure for Canada as a whole. 


Ottawa. 


There were advances in industrial employment in Ottawa during eight montheg 

of last year, two more than in 1939, when the average index, at 108.4, was 10.7 
points lower than that of 119.1 in the year under review. Manufacturing reported 
greater employment in all divisions. Trade showed further improvement, the ,index 
reaching a new high level at 149.4, a figure slightly above the Dominion average. 
Construction was also brisker. An average payroll of 16,181 workers was employed 
by the 234 firms whose data were received, as compared with the 1939 average of 
14,702, reported by 226 employers. 


In addition to the employees of these firms, the Dominion Government 
employed in Ottawa 14,045 men and women at Mar. 31, 1940, compared with 11,848 at 
the same date in 1939; the latest figure is subject to revision. Under continued 
pressure of war work, these numbers have probably shown a further increase in 
recent months. 


Hamilton. 


Industrial activity in Hamilton during 1940 displayed marked expansion, 
which was largely associated with the war effort; the result was a higher level of 
employment than in any other year of the record, except 1929. The 1940 mean index 
was 124.4, as compared with 1035.7 in 1939, 112.1 in 1937, and 128.4 in 1929, the 
year of maximum activity. The 553 co-operating establishments employed an average 
working force of 40,591 persons; in 1959, 325 employers reported 53,680 workers, on 
the average. 


Showing an almost continuously upward movement during the twelve months, 
manufacturing in this city generally afforded more employment than in any other 
year for which statistics are available. On the whole, all branches reported 
heightened activity; the largest advances were in iron and steel and electrical 
apparatus, while textile factories were also very busy. The index of factory 
employment was 127.2 in 1940, compared with 105.9 in 1939, an improvement which 
exceeded that shown in the Dominion as a whole in the similar comparison. As in 
most of the cities for which data are separately tabulated, construction in 
Hamilton was relatively dull, although the index averaged 71.8, or 16.6 points 
higher than in the preceding year; in 1932, however, the figure had been 122.9. 
Trade, on the whole, afforded more employment than in 1939, reflecting the high 
level of business activity prevailing in the city during 1940. 
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Windsor. 


The index number of employment in Windsor averaged 161.2, and the recorded 
payrolls of the 194 co-operating firms averaged 22,293 workerg in 1940, compared 
with the mean index of 133.4, and with 18,418 employees in 195 establishments 
reported during the preceding year. The previous peak year in the record was 1929, 
when the index wag 153.2. Manufacturing showed general expansion during the year 
under review, the index averaging 179.1, or 53.6 points higher than in 1939. Auto- 
mobile and other factories reported heightened activity in most months. In 
construction, the index stood at 48.4, as compared with 39,9 in the year before. 


Winnipeg. 


Although there was a considerable gain in Winnipeg during 1940, the 
general level of employment in that city continued lower than in any other of the 
municipal areas for which separate data are compiled. Nevertheless, business 
activity, as reflected in payroll figures, was the highest in the decade. The un- 
favourable agricultural gituation in many recent years has particularly affected 
business conditions in Winnipeg, intensifying the illteffects of the more general 
depression from which the other larger centres have also suffered. 


During 1940, improvement was indicated in eight months, the same number 
of monthly increases as in the preceding year; the expansion, which was greater 
than that reported in any other year of the record, raised the index by 15.8 points 
to 110.2 at Dec. 1,.1940, its maximum since the latter part of 1950. The annual . 
jndex, at 101.0, was also the highest average since that for 1950, but it was 
decidedly lower than the Dominion mean of 124.8. , 


The manufacturing divigion as a whole was more active during the year 
under review than in 1939, the index averaging 108.3, compared with 98.8 in the 
preceding twelve months; the latest figure was also the highest in ten years. 

There were advances in food, iron and steel and textile plants, while printing and 
publishing was not quite so brisk. Transportation, construction and trade reported 
heightened employment in Winnipeg although they continued below the level in many 
‘other parts of the country. An average staff of 44,173 was employed by the 535 
firme whose data were tabulated during the twelve monthe under review, compared 
with 40,799 employees in 520 establishments in 1939. 


Vancouver. 


Information was furnished by 547 employers in Vancouver with an average 
payroll of 40,646 workers in 1940, while in the preceding year, the means were 508 
firms and 36,933 employees. The 1940 index averaged 120.2, being slightly higher 
than the previous maximum annual figure of 111.4 in 1939. 


Manufacturing showed consistent improvement over 1939, the index, at 
138.8, being over twenty points above that of the year before; these were the 
highest annual figures recorded in the period for which manufacturing indexes are 
available for Vancouver. The lumber trades were more active, and other branches 
of factory employment also reported a generally larger volume of employment than 
in earlier years of the record. Communications showed little general change; 
transportation on the whole was quieter, while construction, services and trade 
afforded more employment. 
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Index Numbers in Eight Leading Cities. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2, and Chart 4 illustrates the 
fluctuations of employment in the larger centres during the last few years, the 
curves being based upon the figures given in Table 2. 


6. — EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES | 


1. MANUFACTURING. 


Continuous expansion was shown in manufacturing from Jan. 1 to Dec. l, 
1940, a record which is unique in the twenty years for which statistics are avail- 
able; in 1939 there were ten monthly advances, also an unusually large number. 
During 1940, more than 136,000 men and women were added to the reported staffs, 
the gaing being widely distributed, both geographically and industrially. The 
general index rose from 118.2 at Jan. 1, to an all-time maximum 'of 144.7 at the 
beginning of December, an increase of 22.4 p.c., which compared very favourably 
with the average gain of rather less than ten p.c. indicated from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 
in the experience of the years, 1921-19359. 

other 

The percentage advance in 1940 exceeds that indicated in any/ twelve 
months for which data are available, while the average index, at 151.5, was not 
only higher than any other annual average, but wags considerably above the figure 
for any month in the period, 1921-1939, being, indeed, also higher than in any of 
the first seven months of the year under review. The latest average was 16.9 p.c. 
above the 19239 mean, exceeding by 12.1 p.c. the previous, all-time maximum of 117.1 
Th glecds 


The following shows the percentage that the index for each month of the 
year under review constituted of the corresponding figure in 1959:- 
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According to this table, the rate of improvement in 1940 over the same 
month of 1939 rose steadily from January to October. The first reaction of the 
manufacturing indugtries to war-time demande became evident in the late autumn of 
1939, when particularly marked expansion had been shown; the increases at Nov. 1 
and Dec. 1, 1940, over the same months of 1939 were therefore rather smaller than 
those indicated in the comparigon with the months preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities. Nevertheless, the increases shown in the last two reports over the 
corresponding periods’in 1939, were above the average for the year. 


The following table containg the annual index numbers of employment in 
manufacturing in the last twenty years, based on 1926 as 100;tbefavourable position 
of the 1940 average is emphasized by the comparison with the figures for other 
years for which statistics are available:- 
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In 1940, returns were tabulated from 6,643 manufacturers employing, on the 
averege, 675,083 operatives, as compared with the meen of 574,602 reported by the 
6,372 establishments making returns in 1959. The average staff of the manufacturers 
reporting in 1940 was 101.6, compared with that of just over 90 in the preceding 
year; the average employees in 1940 ranged from 94 in Januzry to almost M10 in 
December. 


In regard to many of the various industrial groups, it should be pointed 
out that the lines ordinerily produced may have altered, or may have been added to, 
as a result of war-time demands on industry. Vhere such cases are known to the 
Bureau, efforts have been made to include the employees on the new products in the 
appropriate industrial classification, but there are undoubtedly meny cases where 
the information necessary for the re-coding is lacking. In other cases, the employ- 
ers cre unable to segregate the staffs working on the new products from those employ= 
ed on the more usual classes of commodities. These qualifications apply more 
particularly to the menufacturing industries. 


Index numbers for some 43 divisions end sub-divisions of manufacturing ere 
‘given for the last three years in table 4 eat the end of this report, while Chart 6 
shows the course of employment in manufacturing as a whole since 1925, curves being 
plotted for both the crude. and the seasonally-adjusted indexes. Other charts 
depict the fluctuations in manufacturing in relation to those of other industries, 
and in certain bremches of manufacturing in relation to manufacturing as a whole. 


Animel Products = Edible.- Employment in this group showed edvances 
during eight months of 1940, the index rising from its minimum of 131.3 at Mar. 1 
to 174.9 et the maximum at the beginning of September; in the preceding year, the 
period of expansion had extended over five months, and employment had not then 
attained so high a level. The mean index in the animel food group averaged 150.4 
in 1940, compared with 159.0 in 1939. Fish-preserving, meat-pucking and dairying 
plents were ective. The payrolls of the 524 employers furnishing statistics 
averaged 29,436 workers, varying between 25,495 at Mar. 1 end 34,318 «t the 
beginning of September; in the year before, 316 co-operating firms reported an 
average working force of 26,964 persons. 


Leather and Produets.- Leather factories, on the whole, afforded more 
employment during the year under review than in 1959, or any earlier yeer for 
which information is available. An averege steff of 24,759 employees was recorded 
by the 340 co-operating esteblishments, and the mean index was 120.6, 2s compered 
with 113.4 in 1939. Footwear factories in most months of the year under review 
were decidedly more active, employment averaging considerably higher; there were 
also gains in tanneries end in the production of other leather goods. 
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1/ The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 51, 1926, 
being the bese used in computing these indexes, the average index here given 
for the 12 months Jan. 1 - Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation 
from 100. 
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Lumber Products.- The advances indicated in the lumber trades during 
eight months of 1940 were on a much larger scale than in 1939; although the 
declines in the remaining months were also more pronounced, employment was on 
the whole at a higher level, the index averaging 93.9, compared with 82.6 in 
1939. The latest figure is the highest since 1929. The payrolls of the 975 
firms furnishing data, ranged between 41,920 persons at the beginning of January, 
and 58,25¢ at Oct. 1, averaging 50,774 in the twelve months, as compared with 
the 1939 mean of 44,351 persons employed in 927 establishments. Rough and 
dressed lumber mills, responding to a greater demand for their products at home 
and abroad, were generally brisker than in any of the preceding ten years. In 
furniture plants, the favourable comparison goes back to 1931, while other lumber-— 
using establishments, notably shipyards, were decidedly active. 


Musical Instruments.— Employment in musical instruments factories was 
brisker than in any other year since 1930, according to statements from 26 firms 
whose staffs averaged 1,853; thig was an increase of 408 over the preceding twelve 
months. The mean index stood at 65.0 in 1940, compared with 50.6 in 1939. While 
the production of wireless apparatus ig not included in this industrial group, 
which continues to be seriously affected by the popularity of radios, it is 
probable that certain other products, in addition to mugical instruments, are now 
being manufactured in such plants. 


Plant Products, Edible.~- The preparation of vegetable food products 
generally afforded more employment than in any preceding year, sugar refineries, 
bakeries and chocolate and confectionery factories, canneries, flour and cereal 
mills and other classes indicating a higher level of activity. An average working 
force of 40,012 persons was employed by the 550 co-operating establishments, whose 
personnel ranged in number from 35,160 at Apr. 1, to 52,824 at the beginning of 
October. The mean index in the edible plant products group was 130.3, several 
points higher than its previous maximum of 122.8 in 1939. 


Pulp and paper.— The pulp and paper group as a whole experienced wide- 
spread improvement during 1940, mainly in pulp and paper mills, but also in the 
printing and publishing and paper products divisions. There were additions to 
the staffs in seven months es compared with an expansion period of eight months 
in 1939; the number then taken on, however, was smaller. The staffs of the 717 
employers making returns averaged 72,264, and the index 116.4, as compared with 
the mean index of 108.2 in the preceding year, when 700 plants had reported 67,076 
men and women. Of the 1940 aggregate, 32,562 employees were classified in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper, 11,404 in paper products and 28,208 in printing and 
publishing establishments. 


Rubber Products.- Activity in rubber factories showed a considerable 
advance over 1959, when employment was, in ,turn, at a higher level than in any 
other year since 1930. The latest amnual index stood at 112.2, as compared with 
108.4 in 1959. The payrolls of the 55 establishments supplying information 
during 1840 averaged 14,030, ranging between 15,429 workers at June 1, and 15,005 
at the beginning of November; in the preceding year, the employees had averaged 
13,546, and the number of returns tabulated monthly, 54. 


Textile Products.~ The textile industries gained in many months of 1940, 
resulting in a new all-time maximum of employment. The index stood at 144.1, 
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many points above the 1939 figure of 121.5; it was also higher than the previous 
peak figure of 125.6 in 1937. 


An average staff of 125,380 was employed by the co-operating manufacturers, 
who numbered 1,227; in 1952, some 1,161 firms provided work for an average of 
105,616 men and women. The employees reported in the year under review increased 
from 114,906 at Jan. 1, to 132,901 at Nov. 1. The cotton, woollen, silk, hosiery 
and knitting, garment and personal furnishings and other branches of this group 
showed greater activity than in preceding years, while the upward movement extended 
to all five economic areas. ’ 


Tobacco.— Statements were compiled from 47 firms, whose working forces 
averaged 10,408 persons in 1940 when the mean index was 126.1. Tobacco factories 
were brisker during most months, and generally afforded more employment than in any 
earlier year for which data are available. The 1939 index had been 114.6. 


Beverages .- According to information from 149 manufacturers, a high level 
of activity was maintained in the beverage industries; their staffs averaged 9,823 
in 1940, while, the index, at 179.0,was a few points above the 1939 figure of 172.0. 


Chemical and Allied Products.- In response to war-time demands, employment 
in the chemical group rose to unprecedented heights. The 1940 indexes averaged 
197.5, as compared with 161.9 in 1989, the previous maximum. An average staff of 
259455 was reported by the 324 establishments whose statistics were tabulated. In 
the preceding year, the 301 co-operating firms had a working force of 18,873 men 
and women, on the average. 


Clay,. Glass and Stone Products.-. These industries reported somewhat 
greater activity in 1940 than in any preceding year since 1931. The average index 
was 101.0, many points higher than the 1939 figure of 88.3. To show the variation 
experienced by this group in recent years, it may be stated that at the 1933 low, 
the index was only 55.6, while in 1929, the year of maximum activity, it had stood 
at 126.2. For the twelve months under review, eel factories recorded an average 
payroll of 11,429 persons, ranging from 9,357 at Mar. 1, 1940, to 13,050 at the 
beginning of November. The 218 firms making returns in the preceding year had an 
average of 9,895 employees. 


Electric Light and Power.— The number reported as engaged about electric 
light and power plants was between four and five p.c. greater in 1940 than in 1939, 
when the index averaged 132.8, as compared with 159.2 in the year under review. 
The aggregate staffs of the 105 co-operating stations averaged 17,666; in 1959, 
100 central electric plants reported 16,819 employees, on the average. Intensifi- 
cation of general industrial activity has had a beneficial effect upon these. 
utilities. 


Electrical Apparatus.- Employment in this division, which includes a 
considerable proportion of the manufacturers producing radios and equipment, was, 
on the whole, in greater volume than in any other year of the record except 1950. 
In the last quarter, the index reached new, all-time peaks; at Dec. 1, it was: 178.0, 
nearly 28 p.c. above the 1940 low figure, reported early in the year. The 127 
firms making returns had, on the average, 20,923 workers, and the mean index wag 
155.5, as compared with 125 employers of 17,674 persons, and an annual index of 
130:4 in 1939. The 1930 mean had been 157.1, 
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Iron and Steel Products.—- The employment afforded by iron and gteel 
works increased uninterruptedly from the first of January to the end of the year, 
there being monthly increases ranging between 1.4 p.c. and 5.7 p.c. By Dec. l, 
the index had risen to 158.5, showing the unprecedented gain of 44.1 p.c. over the 
first of the year. The annual average in 1940 was 129.0. This was considerably 
higher than the mean of 97.6 in the preceding year, and also exceeded the previous 
maximum index of 125.2 in 1929, while the figure for Dec. 1, 1940, already stated 

as 158.5, was decidedly above the 1929 peak of 137.6 at May 1. 


The aggregate working force of the 951 iron rn steel plants co-operating 
during the year under review averaged 170,553 persons; in 1939, the mean of’ the 
922 reporting establishments was 127,738. The labour’ ovre per establishment , 
standing at 210 at Dec. 1, averaged 179 in 1940, as cones with 139 in the 
preceding year. 


All. branches of iron and steel showed important and almost continuous 
expangion in 1940, the rate of improvement being accelerated ag the war effort 
gained momentum. The increases in the plants turning out vehicles for uge on land, 
sea and air were particularly noteworthy. The crude, rolled and forged, general 
machinery, heating appliance, structural iron and steel, foundry and machine shop 
and many other lines also indicated impressive gains in the year under review, 
which saw the establishment of many all-time high levels of employment in the 
heavy industries. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products.~— Kmployment generally in this division was 
extremely active ag compared with earlier years of the record; the index averaged 
188.3, as compared with the previous maximum of 158.1 in 1939. The reported 
employees numbered 29,908, on the average, and were engaged in 201 factories, ag 
compared with the 1939 mean of 24,879 workers in 188 plants. Additions to staffs 
were recorded in ten months of ia year, when the index rose uninterruptedly from 
its hinimm of 165.¢ at Feb. 1, to its peak of 218.9 at Dec. 1; in 1939, the 
range had been just over eighteen points to the high of 169.2 at Dec. 1. The 
smelting and refining and the aluminum and other vac metal industries showed 
marked increases in the year under review. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products.— There were gains in seven months of 1940, 
when the index averaged 1 17066 , or nine p.c. higher than that of 156.5 in the 
preceding year. Statements were received monthly from 99 firms, whose staffs 
included 13,508 persons; in 1939, the average had been 12,547 employees, in 100 
establishments. .Oi11 refineries continued active during 1940, and improvement was 
also shown in other branches of the non-metallic mineral divigion. 


Other Manufacturing Industries.— Fur factories, on the whole, afforded 
more employment, the 1940 index averaging 114.1, as agaihst 100.1 in the preceding 
year. The production of miscellaneous manufactured products also showed a further 
advance; the index stood at 153.6, or 7.7 p.c. higher than in the preceding yeaiz. 


2, — LOGGING. 


Logging was more active than in 1939, or any previous year for which 
statistics are available except 1957, when the index, at 189.3, was many points 
higher than the latest figure of 166.9. The usual ‘seasonal losses were indicated 
in the first few months of the year under review, and, following brief activity 
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during the river-driving seasons, there was a further decline at mid-summer, from 
Aug. 1, however, there were pronoumced imcreases in the numbers employed in bush 
work, the Dec. 1 index, at 303.6, having been exceeded only in three months of the 
winter of 1957-38. 


. There was no general change as compared with 1939 in British Columbia, 
but elsewhere the averages were decidedly higher. The working force of the 416 
logging firms throughout the Dominion, furnishing data during 1940 averaged 49,278; 
the reported payrolls varied between 31,031 at June 1 and 89,980 at the first of 
December. In 1939, the 392 Nag haa co-operating had an average of 34,814 men on 
their payrolis. 


In previous issues, the difficulty of collecting statistics covering bush 
operations has been mentioned; this is due to the fact that many of the larger 
operators let their wood contracts to small contractors and to settlers on the 
northern frontiers of settlement, from whom in many cases it ig impossible to 
obtain data, at any rate in time for inclusion in the monthly surveys of employment. 
Nevertheless, the gize of the sample in logging is probably greater than in previous 
years. 


5>- MINING. 


The trend in mining as a whole was upward in eight months of 1940, when 
employment, wag in rather greater volume than in 1959, the previous maximum for this 
record; the annual index was 168.4, compared with 163.8 in the preceding year. 


In coal-mining, the index averaged 91.5, or slightly above the 1939 figure 
of 89.3. The labour force of the 105 co-operating operators included 25,064 workers 
in 1940, as against a mean of 24,284 employees in 103 mines in the preceding year. 


Employment in the extraction of metallic ores generally was greater than 
in 1939, or any other year for which statistics are available; the annual index, at 
350.9, was a few points above the average of 545.1 in the preceding twelve months 
The index varied between 342.4 at Jam. 1, and 354.9 at June 1.’ The staffs of ie 
210 reporting firme averaged 44,983 during the year under review, compared with 
42,548 in 233 mines during 1939. War-time demands for both precious and base 
metals resulted in the maintenance of a high level of activity among produci.ng 
mines; however, in a number of cases it was reported that prospecting and develop-— 
ment operations were curtailed. 


Non-metallic minerals, other than coal, afforded more employment in 1940 
than in any earlier year since "1920. The index averaged 142.6, or 5.1 'p.c. above 
the 1939 figure of 135.7. Am average payroll of 9,571 persons was employed during 
1940 by the 103 co-operating firms, while those reporting in the preceding year had 
a mean of 9,052. Quarries and other divisions coming under this heading recorded a 
rather better situation. 


4.- _ TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation generally gained slightly as compared with 1939, and also 
showed moderate improvement over preceding years since 1951. The index averaged 
89.7 in the twelve months under review, as compared with 85.6 in 1939. The trans- 
portation and storage companies whose returns were tabulated, employed, on the 
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average, 109,071 workers, ag i Soapeed with the mean of 103,640 reported by the 505 
enployers co operating in the preceding year. 


> Ln the steam railway division, the index averaged 78.6, as compared with 
74.9 in 1939. An average working force of 62,732 employees was indicated, compared 
with 59,629 in the year before. 


Street railways and cartage and storage companies, to the number of 307 
with an average staff of 30, 9814, afforded a greater volume of employment, the annual 
index being 135.0, as compared with 126.0 in the preceding year; the latest figure 
wag the highest ever recorded. Shipping and stevedoring, on the whole, showed a 
slight. increase from 1939. The mean index was 83.0, while the indicated employees 
averaged 15,524, warying between 11,277 persons at Feb. 1, and 18,328 at the © 
beginning of September. The 1959 annual index was d1l.i. A shortage of yessels 
resulting Prom war-time conditions retarded shipping operations im some months. 


5o~ OOMMUNTCATIONS . 


The comma ications division was rather more active, the mean index being 
87.2, compared with 84.4 in 1939, The personnel of the companies furnishing data 
averaged e5, 304 employees, of whom 17,588 were engaged on telephones and 5,/16 on 
telegraphs. Both these classes were somewhat busi~y than in the preceding year, 
when the average employees numbered 22,5413 of these, 17,086 were engaged in 
telephonic communications, When employment in these industries was at the maximum 
in 1929, the imdex mumber averaged 120.6. The difference is, of course, partly due 
to the growing use of mechanical instead of manual equipment in the telephone 
divigion, in which the decline from the peak is greater than in the telegraph group. 


6.~ CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 


There were general advanceg in construction in six months of 1940, during 
which period approximately 79,500 workers were taken on by the co-operating 
contractors. In the preceding twelve months, increases had also been recorded on 
six occasions, and the mamber of persons then added to the reported payrolig had been 
about the same, but larger losses had been indicated in the final quarter of the 
year. Nevertheless, employment on the whole wag quieter in 1940, due to curtailment 
in work on the highways, which in recent years has been undertaken to a large extent 
for the relief of unemp)oyment,. In the year under review, the need for such 
projects very appreciably diminished, and ag a matter of policy, it was decided to 
postpone until the end of the war ali work which ig not immediately necessary. 
Consequently, while there was a substanijal increase in building work , and vailway 
construction and maintenance was also brisker the reduction in the mumbers 
employed on roads resulted in a decline in the construction group ag a whole. The 
index of employment averaged 90.7 in 1940, compared with 113.0 in 1939. The forces 
of the 1,312 co-operating construction firms aggregated 110,030 in the year under 
review, varying from.67,065 at Mar. 1, to 147,112 at the beginning of October. 


Building construction gained in eight months in 1940, a and throughout the 
year, was decidedly more active than in 1959. The mean index in the latest year, 
at 83.6, was many points above that of 62.1 1m 19595 14 was also the highest figure 
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recorded since 1931. The average number of persons employed by the 887 reporting 
contractors was 35,869. In 1939, 852 contractors had reported an average of 
26,558 employees. 


As already stated in connection with logging, there exists a marked 
tendency for the larger contractors to sublet their contracts, by trades, to sub- 
contractors, who usually employ a comparatively small number of workers. When 
they have fewer than 15 employees, they are not asked to furnish current data on 
employment, so that the number employed in building is undoubtedly substantially 
in excess of that covered in these statistics. This has been a factor of parti- 
cular importance in the last few years, when much of the considerable volume of 
work resulting from the National Housing Act and the Government Home Improvement 
Plan, being carried out by the smaller contractors, will not have been reflected 
in the monthly surveys of employment. 


Road construction, as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
generally afforded substantially less employment than in 1939; the reported pay- 
rolls averaged 46,899, ranging between 25,794 at Mar. 1 and 64,128 at the beginning 
of September. In 1939, the average had been 83,672. The 1940 indexes averaged 
122.1, compared with 218.8 in 1939; the latest figure is the lowest since 1926. 


As already stated, employment in railway construction and maintenance 
generally was more active than in the preceding year. The working forces averaged 
27,265, as compared with 26,255 in 1939, when the number of reporting employers 
was four higher, at 33. The mean index was 68.3, while in 1939 it was 65.6, In 
1928, when activity was at its maximum in this record of twenty years, an average 
peyroll of 46,148 persons was reported, and the mean index stood at 116.7. 


7.- SERVICES. 


In the service division, monthly data were furnished by 598 firms, whose 
employees averaged 21,659. Expansion was shown during nine months, while the 
volume of employment each month wag rather greater than in the same month of 1939. 
The index averaged 143.2, compared with 137.4 in the preceding year, the previous 
maximum. Despite a falling-off in the tourist trade, hotels and restaurants were 
sjightly busier, on the whole, than in 1939, and laundering and dry-cleaning 
establishments also reported larger working forces. 


8.— TRADE. 


Employment in trade reached a new high level in 1940 in most parts of the 
Dominion, in response to the continued growth in the general population, as well as 
to the marked gain in industrial activity. There were general declines in the 
personnel of trading establishments in only three months of last year, when the 
index averaged 142.9, compared with 136.6 in 1939, the previous peak. The payrolls 
of the 2,108 firms co-operating in 1940 averaged 138,384 persons, while in the 
preceding year 127,624 employees had been reported by 1,983 firms. 


Of the etaffs indichted in the trade group during the twelve monthg under 
review, 104,193 members were employed in retail stores, in which activity was 
relatively greater than in wholesale houses. In recent years, there has been a 
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growing tendency for the larger stores and chain organizations to absorb the’ smell 
businesses which would otherwise not be represented in these statistics, a change 
in organization which has no doubt been a factor in raising the index of employment 
in trade to its present high level. ; 


TABLE SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 


Table 3 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial divisions 
a the last three years, together with annual averages since 1926 ,. while the trend 
Bree ten in some 60 industries during the years, 1938-40, is shown in Table 
The columns headed "relative weight" show the proportion that the number of 
dipscdes {in the specified industry is of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firme making returns at June 1 of the indicated years. 


PART ee 


The following pages contain a discussion of the employment levels in 
certain industries, areas and cities, the comparisons having been brought up to 
date from the 1959 Annual. Another section deals with the general and provincial 
ratios between the population and the numbers employed by the firms co-operating 
in the monthly surveye of employment; this has been extemded by a similar compari- 
son with the preliminary results of the National Registration of the adult popu- 
lation taken in August, 1940. Still another section reproduces from earlier 
Annuals comparisong of the level of employment in manufacturing and on steam rail- 
ways in Canada and the United States. 


Finally, appears a brief discussion of the proportions of the gainfully 
occupied to the general population in a number of countries; these comparisons 
are thought to have a timely interest in view of recent developments in world 
labour markets as a result of the war. 


The last pages of the 1940 Annual Review contain tables of index numbers 
of employment in the Dominion for the provinces, cities, and industries. 


Th Detailed indexes for the years 1924-1937 may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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7.- COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF MPLOYMENT IN VARTOUS 
____ INDUSTRIES AND UNITS OF POPULATION. _ 


1. Industrial Comparisons For the Dominion. 


The course of employment in seven of the leading industrial groups, in com- 
parison with that in all industries, is depicted for the years since 1929 in Chart 
le reproduced from the 1939 annual. In the earlier part of this period, the curve 
for manufacturing was lower than that of general industrial employment; although 
the disparity "in more recent years has diminished, it was not wntil 1940 that 
activity in manufacturing exceeded the all-industries level. Hnployment in trans-— 
portation nas also been quieter in the twelve years depicted in the chart; this was 
partly a result of generally unfavourable crop and marketing conditions, and partly 
a result of the widespread depression in business which characterized most of the 
period, Activity in communications has also been below the all--industries level, 
due both to the current situation and to the growing use of mechanical equipment. 


The course of employment in construction, governed to some extent by un- 
employment relief works‘/in the years since 1951, has been erratic. From a 
particularly low level in 1933, the curve showed a sharply upward trend in.1934, 
thence declining until 1936, when it was considerably below the all-~-industries 
position. While it rose to some extent in the next three years, the curve for con- 
struction did not reach the general level, and in 1940, with the curtailment of un- 
employment relief works, it declined to a position only slightly above that of 1936; 
this was in spite of substantial improvement in building, in which operations were 
at their highest point since 1931. 


In the -remaining main industrial groups, the level of employment has been 
consistently above the average. This favourable position has been particularly 
marked in mining, but trade and services have also shown a progressively better 


situation than any other group except mining. In many years, this has been due in 
part to the impetus given by the tourist trade, although this was not a factor of 
such importance in 19403; in general, it also reflects the growing importance of these 
divisions in the industrial distribution of the population, a development which has 
been revealed in successive censuses, On the whole, the employment figures for. 
mining, trade and services not-only exert a stabilizing effect upon the general 
volume of employment, but also have an important influence in raising it above the 
level of the manufacturing, construction, transportation and communications in- 
dustries. 


Chart 13 shows the course of employment in the last decade in four large 
divisions of manufacturing, in comparison with that in manufacturing as a whole; ' 
these are lumber, pulp and paper, textile and iron and steel. The proportion that 
the employees reported in these industries constituted of the total number on the 
payrolls of all factories furnishing monthly employment data to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics increased last year to 62 p.c. from 60 p.c. in 1939; the gain was due 
to a considerable extent to war-time demands for such products. 


While employment in each of these divisions normally shows distinct seasonal 
trends, the fluctuations of that character are most violent in lumber mills. Over 
@ period of some years, the curve for the pulp and paper divisions, (which includes 
printing and publishing), has in general approximated more closely to the all- 

~ manufectures curve than any of the other three; this group, on the whole, is also 


1 1/ See footnote on page 4, 
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less subject to seasonal variation thea the lumber, textile or iren and steel in- 
dustry. The factors making for intensified activity in 1940 operated with greater 
force upon the last two than upon the lumber and pulp and paper divisions, in which 
the movement, though favourable, were not so steeply upward during the period of 
expansion as those in the textile and iron and steel divisions. The latter appears 
in a particularly favourable position in this eomparison, the more recent indexes 
having reached a level unequalled in any other year; the curve im the last quarter 
of 1940 was also above that for manufacturing as a whole, the first time since the 
early years of the record that such a situation has been indiesated. 


eo~ Industrial Comparisons Within the Five Economic Areas. 


Another phase of the situation is illustrated in Chart 14, which depicts for 
the years since 1925 the course of employment in manufacturing, transportation and 
trade, in the Dominion as a whole, and in the five economic areas. 


The curves in manufectures are similar in their major movements; the corres- 
pondence is particularly interesting in view of the variations in the industrial 
distribution of the persons engaged in manufacturing from Hast to West. The 
general upswing to 1929 was succeeded by a recession that also was without inter-- 
ruption, until the depression in the Dominion and in four of the five economic 
areas reached its lowest level in 1933; in British Celumbia, however, the minimum 
was in 1932. K 

From its low point, manufecturing generally showed continuous recovery to 
1937, when the second peak of industrial activity in the last sixteen years was 

indicated, rising again in 1940, and.to the highest position on record. The curves 
for Quebec and Ontario last year were above the average; in British Columbia, the 
course of employment in manufacturing was close to the mean, while’ in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces the turves were lower, particularly that for the latter area, 


The trends of employment in transportation in the various sections of Canade 
have also displayed a considerable similarjty, although this is not quite so marked 
as in manufacturing, The curves for the Western areas have been persistently 
higher than those of the Dominion as 4 whole, and those for the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario have been generally lower. In 1940, the movement in these areas, 
and in the Prairie Provinces, was upward, while that in British Columbia was unfawour- 
able, partly as a result of war-time shipping conditions. 


The third part of Chart 14 depicts the sitUetion in trading establishments. 
A number of factors combine to produce rather greater stability of employment in 
trade than in many other industries, notably the impracticability of temporarily 
suspending operations in stores during a dull period, as is frequently the practice 
in factories which are overstocked. The moigentum gained in immedietely preceding 
years carried employment in trade to a generally higher level in 1930 than in 1929; 
this was one of a very few industries to show such a Gondition.. However, commencing 
with 1951, there was a slackening, which extended into 1935. Since then, the curve 
in trade has shown an almost continuously favourable movement in all five economic 
areas, resulting during 1940 in the highest level of employment yet recorded. 


Since,1928, the curves of employment in trading establishments in Quebec and 
Ontario have been consistently above that for Ganade as a whole, a favourable 
position which was maintained during 1940, Since 1937, this has also been true for 
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British Columbia, whose 1940 curve practically coincided with that for the Dominion. 
In the period sinee 1928, the index of employment in trade in the Prairie Area has 
been lower than that for any other part of the Dominion, the disparity gradually 
increasing; in the main, this reflects the unsatisfactory agricultural end marketing 
conditions of recent years, together with the associated, slower growth in the 
general population of the Prairies than in other sections of the Dominion. It may 
also be  ointed out that Quebec, whose curve of employment in trade has usually 
been highest, has shown population increases exceeding those indicated in any other 
part of Canada. 


5.° Gomparison of the Course of Employment in the Five Economic Areas 
| _and_ in the Dominion. _ 
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The course of employment since 1923 in the five economic areas, in relation 
to that in Canada as a whole, iS depicted in Chart 15. This shows that employment 
conditions in the different parts of the Dominion in pest years have responded in 
much the same degree to the general factors governing business. The deviations 
that are apparent are mainly due to the varying industrial distribution existing 
in the different areas. For example, in British Columbie, where the general curve 
over a lengthy period was below the average, mining and legging are more-than- 
ordinariiy important in providing employment for the industrial workers, and in 
these two industries the provincial indexes have recently been below the correspond- 
ing Dominion figures, The depressing effect of Many unsatisfactory crop and 
marketing years since 1929 is reflected in the lowered position of the curve for 
the Prairie Provinces, while the fact that industrialization in that area has not 
advanced to the same extent as in the other provinces has made it inevitable that 
industriel employment in 1940 would show a rate of expansion below the average. 


4.- Comparisons of the Trends in Leading Cities and the Provinces in 
__ Which They are Situated. 
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Ghart 16 shows the movements of employment in the leading cities and the 
provinces in which they are situated; for Winnipeg, the comparison has been made 
with the Prairie curve, since data heve been separately tabulated for Manitoba only 
Since 1937. 


The heavy weighting of Montreal industries in the total Quebec figures 
resulted in a close correspondence in the curves for the city and province during 
many years. However, since 1933 this Similarity has diminished, partly because 
employment in manufacturing and certain other industries has in this period been 
relatively quieter in Montreal; in more recent years, work on unemployment relief 
projects has also been a greater factor in raising the provincial than the Montreal 
level, there being, in general, a tendency for projects of this nature to be 
Situated away from the cities. During 1940, however, employment in the Metropolis 
showed a gain larger than that of the Province, but this wes not sufficient to 
overcome the lag of preceding years, so that the city curve continued considerably 
below the provinciel level. 


In Qubec City, the curve more or less paralleled that for the province over 
a lengthy period, although it lad a higher position. About 1935, the lines con~ 
verged, and from then on the city curve has been below that for the province. In 
1940, however, the general movements of the two curves were Similar, and that for 
the city was only slightly below the provincial curve, 
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As would be expected, there is a generally greater correspondence between 
the Ontario and the Toronto curves than is shown by those for other centres whose 
data are segregated; but nevertheless there has been relatively little uniformity 
in the movements of employment in the province and the city, and the periods in 
which the Toronto curve parallels that of Ontaric are much shorter than the periods 
in which the curves for Montreal and Quebec are parallel. In this regard, it may 
be noted that the persons on the payrolls of the co-operating Montreel establish~ 
ments constituted in 1940, nearly 49 p.c. of the total number of employees reported 
by. firms in Quebec, while in Toronto the proportion was net quite 31 p.c., a dis- 
crepancy of very considerable importance in determining the influence that these 
cities exert upon the general movements within the provinces te which they belong. 


In Toronto, Ottawa and Hamilton, the level of industrial employment in 
recent years has been below that of Ontario asa whole: this situation continued 
in 1940, despite the concentration of a considerable propertion of the heavy in- 
dustries in the larger centres, As stated in the Quebec comparisons, this dis~ 
parity has been due in the past partly te the policy regarding unemployment relief 
works, which are usually situated at a distance from the larger centres of pop~ 
ulation, ‘The Oty for employment in the leading municipalities to be below 
the provincial levels; /also noted in a preceding paragraph, has similarly operated 
in Ontario to the disadvantage of the cities above-named. In Windsor, (whase curve 
cannot easily be depicted with those of the other centres), the expansion was,. how- 
ever, decidedly greater, and the curve decidedly higher, than in either the province 
or the remaining municipalities for which data are segregated. 


The comparison for Winnipeg has to be made with the curve for the Phairie 
Provinces, the Manitoba figures being available only since 1937. Practically 
throughout the period depicted in Chart 16, employment in Winnipeg has been lower 
than in the Prairies as a unit, while in 1938, 1939 and 1940, it was also below 
the level for Manitoba. From 1933 to date, the curves for Winnipeg and the Prairie 
Provinces have been almost parallels in 1940, the improvement in the former was 


rather greater than in the latter, but not sufficiently so to raise the city curve 
to the level of the Prairie area. 


Some 403 p.c. of the total number employed by the British Columbia firms 
co-operating in the monthly surveys of employment in 1940 belonged to Vancouver. 
Despite this large preportion, there have in many years been considerable 
variations in the course of employment in that city and the province. Since 1930, 
the level in Vancouver has, except in 1934 and 1935, been above that in the province, 
a disparity which showed a moderate increase in 1940. This no doubt partly reflects 
what in recent years has been a more advantageous industrial distribution in the 
city; as already pointed out, employment in logging and mining in British Columbia 
has tended for some time to be below the provincial average, and these industries 
affect the situation in Vancouver only in a general way. Again, manufacturing in 
that city has since 1955 been relatively more active than in other parts of 
British Columbia , a favourable position which was strengthened in the year under 
review. 
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8.- THE RATIO BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF WORKERS INCLUDED IN THE CURRENT 
SURVEYS OF EMPLOYMENT AND THE TOTAL POPULATION FIGURES. 


A comparison of the numbers on the staffs of the firms co-operating in the 
Canadian monthly surveys of employment with the figures of population, shows the 
extent to which the former are generally representative of employment conditions 
among the total industrial wage-earners, and consequently, of conditions among the 
general population. The influence of the war in producing a greater-—than-nornal 
transfer of persons from other gainful occupations to the wage-earning class is also 
indicated in these comparisons, which show that recently the employment afforded by 
leading industrial establishments has increased more rapidly than the general 
population. A continued growth in this proportion may be anticipated in succeeding 
months, as the war effort gains momentum, and more and more men and women are divert— 
ed from their usual occupations to employment in industrial production. 


Comparisons With 1931 Gensus Data. 


The following, from the 1939 Annual Review, discusses the extent to which the 
monthly surveys of employment were representative of conditions among the general 
population when the latest census was taken; in succeeding pages are also given 
comparisons with the preliminary results of the National Registration of persons 
aged 16 and over, taken in August, 1940. . 


According to the 1931 Decennial Census, the population in that year numbered 
10,376,000, of whom 2,100,139 were wage-earners at work at the census date (June 1), 
a percentage of 20.2. These aggregates, and the proportion, included wage-earners in 
agriculture, domestic and professional service (notably eduotion and government 
service), and a number of other classes not covered in the employment surveys; men 
and women employed in the industries coming within the purview of these surveys num ber~ 
ed about 1,369,000, or 13.2 p.c. of the total population. At the Census date, the 
persons on the payrolls of the firms whose statistics were included in the monthly 
employment reviews constituted 9.1 p.c. of the totak population. This compares with 
the above-stated, theoretically - possible coverage of 15.2 p.c.3; actually, such a 
coverage would require the taking of a monthly census, and even were it necessary or 
desirable, would be impossible of achievement within the time limit of a month. The 
current employment surveys are, in the main, restricted to statistics from employers 
ordinarily having fifteen persons or more on their payrolls. There are, however, 
some exceptions ~- where the unit of production is usually small, for example, or to 
complete the record for certain establishments. This limitation excludes a very large 
number of small establishments-/ employing in the aggregate a considerable number of 
persons, while there are many other reasons making it impracticable, within a short 
period of time and at a moderate cost, to obtain anything like a complete coverage. 
Notable among these causes are the great distances in the Dominion, and the fact that 
at certain periods of the year the only postal facilities in some parts of the country 
ere the air mails. 
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see Thus the number of manufacturing establishments furnishing current statistics on 
employment in 1938 was only 23.9 p.c. of the number reporting to the Annual Census 
of Manufactures; their employees, however, constituted 85.5 p.c. of the total 
number reported in the 1938 Census, the latest data available when this review 
was prepared. . 
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While a substantially higher level of industrial activity prevailed in 
1940 than in 1931, and there has also been an important growth in the number of co- 
operating businesses, the general population has gained substantially in the last 
nine years. The advance in the first of these factors is reflected in an increase 
of 21.2 p.c. in the index of employment for 1940 over that for 1931, accompanied by 
@ rise of some 14 p.c. in the population aged 16 years and over... 


As a result of these factors, the proportion of the registered population 
aged 16 years and over, included in the Aug. 1, 1940, survey of employment, was 
16:4 p.¢., compared with 13.7 p.c. of the population of the same ages enumerated 
at the Census date in 1931. When industrial activity was at its last year's peak, 
{at Nov, 1), 174 men and women in each 1,000 registered, adult population belonged 
to the working forces of the industrial establishments furnishing monthly returns 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; when employment was at its 1940 low, at Apr.l, 
159 per 1,000 of the adult population were working for these firms. If the com- 
parison is made to include the employees of financial institutions (for which data 
are not available for 1931), the proportion at Nov. 1, 1940, was 181, and at Apr. 1, 
147 per 1,000. 


A comparison L/og the monthly employment data for June 1, 1931, with the 
Decennial Census figures of total wage-earners at work at June 1. 1952, (in, the in- 
dustries covered by these surveys, showed that geographically, the samples on which 
the indexes were based were fairly uniform in size; the following are the percent~ 
ages that the number of persons on the payrolls of the co operating firms constituted 
of: the total number of wage earners enumerated in the comparable industrial groups 
in the five economic areas at the Census date: - Maritimes, 65.63 Quebec, 68.7; 
Ontario, 70.9; Prairies, 66.8; British Columbia, 64.7; Canada, 68.7; Thus the 
variation from the Dominion proportion ranged from 2.2 points above in Ontario, to 
four points below in British Columbia. 


These discrepancies were largely the result of the varying industrial dis- 
tribution of the wage earning population from East to West, a factor which is also 
responsible to a considerable extent for the variation in the proportion that i 
workers.on the payrolls of the co-operating firms constitute. of the total population 
in the various economic areas, The great distances between Ottawa and points in 
British.Columbia tend in prectice to lower the possible coverage of firms in that 
province, in @ monthly survey completed about four weeks after thé date to which it 
refers, The relatively low proportions in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces alsa 
reflect the facttthat the size of the industrial unit e/ in those two areas is 
generally below the average for the Dominion, or for any of the remaining provinces. 


‘l/The industrial and geographical distribution of the workers included in the monthly 
surveys of employment, in comparison with the industrial and geographical distri- 
bution of 611 workers enumerated in the Decenniel Gensus of June Ae! Fit Ws WoT Boe 
cussed in a memorandum which may be obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


2/Thus, according to the 1938 Census of Manufactures, the number of employees in 
manufacturing establishments averaged 14.8 in the Maritime Provinces, and 15.6 in 
the Prairies, while the figures for the other provinces were as follows:- Quebec, 
24.8; Onterio, 31.5; British Columbia, 23.6,and Canada, 25.5. Similar figures are 
not available for other industries, but, with the exception of coal-mining, and to 
a lesser degree, of logging, it is probable that there would be somewhat similar 
differences in the non-manufacturing classes. 
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The following table contains the populations and the proportions as at June 
1, 1931, together with those based on the preliminary results of the National 
Registration, teken in August, 1940. The 1935] compcrisons are given to show the 
situation existing when figures of the industrial distribution of the population were 
last available; similar information obtained in the National Registration will be 
available at a later date. 


Between 1931 and 1940 the population aged 16 and over has shown increases vary- 
ing in size from 3.4 p.c. in Saskatchewan to 20.1 p.c. in Quebec, there being a 
growth of 14.3 p.c. in the figures for the Dominion as a whole. In the same period, 
the proportion of the total population 16 years and over covered in the monthly survey 
of employment has inereased by 19.9 p.c. Thus the current statistics on this subject 
are not only maintaining, but are increasing the extent to which they are represent— 
ative of general conditions of employment, by progressing with changes in both the 
industrial and the general population. The ability so to advance is an important 
factor in the prevention of a bias in the monthly index numbers of employment. It is 
also to be remembered that conditions generated by the war must tend to increase more 
rapidly the staffs of the larger establishments than those of the smaller businesses, 


whose forces, on the other hand, are probably not so subject to drastic curtailment in 
times of depression. The fact that the monthly survey of employment take in most 
firms having fifteen or mare employees, however, ensures that the smaller as well as 
the larger establishments are duly represented in the current statistics. This again 
is important in the prevention of a bias. 


9.-COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING AND 
____ON_STEAM RAILWAYS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United states,-/ as in Canada, statistics of employment are furnished 
monthly by leading industrial establishments. The scope of the enquiries, the 
statistical methods followed and the basic periods used for the indexes in the two 
countries differ, while there are also important differences between the two in- 
dustrial classifications and groupings. Again, the Canadian surveys, in asking firms 
for information respecting their salaried employees as well as. their wage-earners, 
probably include a greater proportion of the total number on the’ payrolls of the co- 


operating establishments than is the case in the States. However, the indefinite 
nature of these terms as commonly used makes extremely difficult any distinction 
between the two classes in so many cases thet no evaluation of this factor is 
possible. These fundamental differences in the surveys prohibit comparisons of the 
trends .in the United States and Vanada in a number of industries. Nevertheless, 
enough correspondence exists between the figures for manufacturing and steam reil~ 


ways in the two countries to permit comparisons of some interest and significance to 
be made in these important classes. 


1.~ MANUFACTURING. 


The base period used in calculating the Canadian employment indexes is the 
1926 average, while the American manufacturing indexes are calculated on the average 
for the three years, 1923-25, as 100: Accordingly, the latter have been converted 
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1/ The American material used in this analysis is taken from "The Monthly Labor 
Review" issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, . Washington, and from the 
monthly press releases on employment from the same source. 
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to the 1926 base as 100, to facilitate comparison of the Canadian and American data. 
in this regard, it should be noted that, on the 1923-25 average as 100, the 1926 
figure for the States was 101.7; the conversion to the latter therefore slightly 
lowers the indexes as published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Qn the whole, 
employment in factories in the United States does not ordinarily shww such pro- 
nounced fluctuations of a wholly seasonal character as normally occur in Canada, so 
that their crude and seasonally-adjusted curves, depicted in Chart 1¥, correspond 
more closely than do the Canadian crude and corrected curves, shown in the same 
chart. The adjustment in the indexes for both countries has been made by the link- 
relative method, on the experience of the years, 1929-1937. 


A brief review of the movements in recent years shows that mils in 
American factories declined sharply and uninterruptedly from 1929 to the summer of 
1932 , while in Canada the retrogressive movement, though not quite so pronounced, 
continued into 1935, when the average was below that of the preceding year. In the 
former country, the period of curtailment reduced the index (on 1926=100) from 
104.2 in 1929 to 65.2 in 1932, a loss of over 37 p.c. In Canada, the decline in 
employment between 1929 and the year of greatest depression (1933) was 31.4 p.c. 


The revival dating in the United States from 1932 and in the Dominion from 
1933 carried employment to successively higher levels until 1957; the upward move- 
ment in the former, like the depression that preceded it, was, however, more pro- 
nounced than in the Dominion. The American annual average index advanced from 
65.2 in 1932 to 106.8 in 1937, or by 41.6 points, while the Canadian index rose by 
34.1 points opr en ee ane i937. It is also of interest to note that activity 


in manufacturing/in= the “Vatter year was greater than in 1929, the almost tradition~ 
al boom-year; in the-Dominion, however, the number employed. in manufacturing in 1937 
was not equal to that of: 1929. 


The recession of 1938 Vowaved employment in both countries, but here again, 
the reaction in the United States was decidedly more violent ‘than that in Canada, 
where the average index declined by litle more than three per cent during the year, 
compared with a falling-off of over 17 p.c. in the American figure. Putting it in 
another way, the 1958 index in the Dominion approximated that for 1928, a year in 
which business generally was regarded as good, while the index for the United States 
was lower than in 1935, when employment was slightly more than halfway in its climb 
from the 1932 low. In 1939, employment in each country gained considerably during 
the twelve months, although the improvement in Canada was rather greater than in the 
United States. This difference in the rate of industrial acceleration continued 
during 1940, becoming, indeed, more marked. Thus, the American all--manufacturing 
index increased by 9.1 p.c. fvon Januery to November of last year, while the 
Genadian figure advanced by 22.3 p.c.3 the average for the United States in the first 
eleven months was 7.1 p.c. higher than in 1959, while the Canadian average for the 
same period of 1940 was 16.8 p.c. above that for the months, January-November in the 
preceding year. In the dureble goods cdass, the American index was 15.6 p.c. higher 
than in 1939, while that for the non-durable goods was only 0.4 p.c. higher. In the 
Dominion, the former group advanced by 24.9 p.c. and the latter by 11.8 p.c. in 
1940 over 1939. - 
iA: For the comparisons ‘made in this study c of ‘conditions - a the. two, countries ,the 
figures of employment in electric light and power have been eliminated from the 
Canadian index for generel manufacturing, to increase comparability with the 
American figures. Eventually, this step will also be taken in respect of the 
various manufacturing indexes for the provinces and cities, in conformity with the 
practice now also in force in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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| These comparisons of the course of employment in manufacturing over a number 
of years in Canada and the United States indicate that, in spite of the generally 
larger seasonal fluctuations in the Dominion, there is on the whole a relatively 
greater stability of employment in our factories than in those aeréss the Border. 
To some slight extent, this may be due to the inclusion of a higher proportion of 
salaried workers in the Canadian figures; presumably the employment of this class, 
on the whole, varies less than that of factory operatives, but it does not seem 
likely that this factor can contribute to the discrepency sufficiently to offset 
the decidedly greater degree of seasonality to which Canadian manufacturing as a 
whole is subject. 


The smaller size of the average unit of production included in the Dominion 
surveys may tend in some degree to minimize the ups and downs of employment. The 
latest available data respecting the number employed in the American factories 
furnishing current data to the Bureau of Labor Statistics are for November, 1938, 
when the average staff was not quite 167. In the same month, the average number 
on the payrolls of the manufacturing establishments reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was 89, an average that rose to 101.6 in 1940. 


Associated to some extent with this variation in size of establishment, are 
probable differences in industrial distribution of the workers on the forces of 
the plants co-operating in the surveys of employment made in Canada end the United 
States. The monthly reports issued in the latter do not contain information by 
which this last factor can be measured. However, according to the 1937 Biennial 
Census of Manufactures ,l/ to whose levels the American indexes are adjusted, those 
employed in the non-durable goods industries constituted some 53.5 p.c., and those 
in the durable goods divisions, about 46.5 p.c. of the total number of workers 
covered in the +937 Census. In the same year, the Canadian surveys of employment 
showed a greater proportion in the former class (57.9 p.c.), while the manufacture 
of durable goods provided work for only 42.1 p.c. of the total employees on the 
staffs of the co-operating establishments. In 1940, our proportions had slightly 
altered, to 56.9 in the non-durable and 43.1 p.c. in the durable goods classes; it 
is also probable that the proportions of American factory workers will likewise 
have varied to some extent from those of 1937, and in the same directions. The 
differences in the industrial distribution of persons employed in manufecturing © 
are important in their effect upon the fluctuations in the index, since factories 
engaged in the production of goods for immediate consumption may ordinarily enjoy a 
greater stability in employment than those manufacturing durable goods; this factor 
therefore probably tends to stabilize the general curve of employmemt in manufactur-- 
ing in the Dominion. 


Chart 18 traces for the last three years the course of employment in factories 
turning out durable and non-durable goods in Canada and the United States. lEmnploy- 
ment in the latter class in both countries has usually been at a level much higher 
in relation to the basic average of 1926 than that in the production of durable 
goods, but the influence of the war has considerably minimized the differences between 
the two Canadian and the two American curves; in recent months, indeed, the latter 
have crossed,with relatively greater activity in the production of durable goods. The 
chart also shows that employment in both classes has shown a much more rapid acceler~- 
ation in the Dominion than in the States, the increase in the durable goods class 
in this country being particularly marked. . 
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1/ U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Census of Manufactures: 1937 ~ Summary by Industries, 
issued May 11, 1939. 
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A comparison of the index numbers for the durable goods industries shows that 
their movements in both countries in 1939 were_decidedly favourable, the increases 
from the beginning to the end of the year, indeed, being similar. In the United 
States, the growth from.January 15 to December 15 was 21,5 poCoy while from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 1 the Canadian index rose by 20.9 p.c. The American advance, however, left 
employment in the production of durable goods at a point nearly 17 p.c. below the 
1937 high average; in the Dominion, the 1959 figure was also lower than that for 
1937, but the falling-off was considerably smaller, at 5.7 p.c. In 1940, the trends 
were definitely upward, but where there was an advance of 153 p.ce in. the period 
January ~ November, in the American figures, there was an increase of 55.1‘ pteccin 
Canada during the same months. 


The range of employment in the production of non-durable goods is,for obvious 
reasons, usually smaller than that for durable goods, in both Canadian or American 
factories, and the general fluctuations in this country in recent years have not been 
so pronounced as in the States. Thus, between 1936 and 1937 an advance of 5.4 p.Co 
in the latter was accompanied by a gain of 6.8 p.c. in Ganada; the loss in the 1938 
recession amounted to 10.4 p.c. in American plants, but only to 1.9 p.c. in Canadian 
factories. 


In 1939, the employment in the non-durable groups resumed its generally up~ 
ward course in both countries, there being, as compared with 1938, a gain of 4.5 p.Co 
in the States, and of 2.3 p.c. in this coumtry; where the Canadian index, however, 
was slightly higher in 1939 than in 1937, that for the factories co-operating with 
the American Bureau of Labor Statistics was 6.5 p.c. lower. In the first eleven. 
months of 1940, employment on the average in the nondurable goods industries in the 
States was practically unchanged, while that in Canada was 11.9 p.c.e higher than in 
the preceding year. 


2,~ STEAM RAILWAYS. 


| Chart 19 shows the fluctuations of employment on steam railways in Canada and 
the United States; the American statistics used are those collected from Class 1 
railroads by the United States Interstate Commerce Commission; these data have been 
recalculated from 1923-25 as 100, on the 1926 average as 100, for comparison with 
the Canadian figures, which include the total number employed on the Canadian reil- 
ways co-operating in the monthly employment surveys, irrespective of the industry to 
which they belong. . 

From 1923 to 1926, activity on the American lines was at a relatively higher 

Level than in Canada, but a difference in the trends of employment from the latter 
yeareto 1928 brought about a reversal of this position. In 1929, little change was 
indicated in either comtry, while from then until 1955 employment showed successive 
and pronounced declines, from which there has been relatively slight recovery in 
either Canada or the States; this is in contrast with the advances in automotive 
transportation. Since 1926, however, employment on the Dominion railways has main~ 
tained its position at a higher level than that on the American roads. 


The 1938 recession brought employment in these industries in the States to a 
point rather below the previous minimum of 1935. There was also a falling-off on 
the Canadian lines in 1938, but this was not so pronounced, and the index at 724, 
approximated that of 1935, In 1939, improvement was indicated in railway employment 
in both Countries, the gain in the States being slightly greater than in Canada,while 
jn 1940 this situation was reversedy employment in Canada advancing to a greater 
extent than in the States. The American index rose from’ 55.4 in 1939, to 57.6 in 
the first eleven months of 1940, accompanied ‘by an increase in the Canadian index 
from 73.7 in the former, to 78.0 in the latter year. This was the highest figure 
since 1931,while the index of railway employment in the States was lower than in ‘ 
1936 or 1937 and also lower than in 1932 and preceding years. ~- 
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10. — PROPORTIONS OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED IN THE TOTAL 
| POPULATIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The procurement of the man-power essential to the effective prosecution 
of the war is at present a matter of major importance in the countries immediately 
involved in the struggle, and only less go to the neutrals with vital interest in 
its outcome; the recruitment of labour is a problem of especial concern in the 
democratic countries, where the preservation of the standard of living and the 
protection of adolescents and of women workers has in the past taken precedence 
over the production of the instruments of destruction. The expansion of the war 
effort in the Dominion will make demands upon reserves of labour which hitherto 
have scarcely been tapped, and the mobilization of this essential man-power is 
receiving considerable attention. A comparison of the proportions of the gain- 
fully occupied in Canada and other countries may therefore now be timely, in view 
of the public interest in the matter. 


The material upon which the first part of this review is based ig taken 
mainly from an article entitled "Comparison of The Gainfully Occupied Population 
by Sex and Age, in the Various Countries of the World", which appeared in the 
Way, 1940, issue of the International Labour Review; and the statistics used in 
the second part are taken from the 1940 "Year Book of Labour Statistics", also 
igsued by the International Labour Office, and from the records of the Canadian 
Decennial Gensus and the Annual Census of Industry taken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


1. - Proportions of Gainfully Occupied 
n Various Countries. 


: 
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The international comparisons are subject to qualifications arising from 
differences in the definitions used in taking the general censuses for the various 
countries. However, on the whole, the statistics used include as gainfully 
occupied all persons reported as remuneratively occupied, including employers, 
thoge working independently (i.e., “On their om account"), employees and also the 
unemployed, and, so far as the basic data permit, the unpaid family workers. Those 
in the last class are found principally in agriculture, and to some extent in 
trade. 


Part A of the table on the next page gives the percentages gainfully 
occupied, by sex and age groups, in a number of countries, arranged to show the 
labour supply in the British Empire, in neutral, occupied and enemy territories. 
The figures are those obtained in the most recent censuses whose results have been 
published, and usually refer to 1930 or 1931. 


The article in the International Labour Review points out that there are 
large and important differences in the percentages of males and females gainfully 
occupied in the various countries considered. The proportion of males varies 
roughly between one-half and two-thirds, while that of females varies from about 
one-tenth to one-half, in the great majority of cases being legs than one-third. 
The percentage gainfully occupied is affected by the proportion of children in the 
population, so that, in general, there ig a tendency for countries with a high 
birthrate and a large proportion of children under 15 years of age to have lower 
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A.- Table Prepared by the International Labour Office Showing Percentages Gainfully Occupied 
by Sex and Age Groups, in 16 Countries. : 


Percentage gainfully occupied 


Great Britain gg.32/ -96.72/ = 47.9 69.0.2: yec02/ ” 31292/'""-'s 26.9 62.52/ 25.3 
Canada 59.3 95.9 55.7 60.8 25.5 20.0 6.2 13.3 42.6 60.0 31.5 7.9 
Australia 80.8 97.0 57.0 66.5 47.0 24.7 12.2 19.3 64.1 61.4 34.6 343 
United States 47.8 95.2 58.3 61.3 26.6 26.1 8.0 17.7 37.2 61.2 Race 9.8 
Sweden a 95.6 49.8 66.1 63.4 38.5 11.0 28.7 Tel 66.4 28.3 Tok 
Switzerland 78,42/ 96.1 2.5 68.0 6B 2/5608 16.4 29.0 - 70.027/ 65.0, 36.0 47.8 
Bs thonia 67.4 94.22/ 63.62/ — 68.0 61.2 68.02/ 30.82/ 51.3 644.3 0.22/ 43.62/ 5902 
Japan 78.5 95.3 63.0 58.8 61.8 49.9 18.6 33.0 70.3 72.9 37.7 20 
France 82.3 gu.52/ 59.42/ 68.92/ 58.2 g.22/ -23.52/ 37.2 70.4 71.02/ 38.92/ 52.4 
Belgium go.42/ 95.32/53 68.8 56.02/ 30.42/ 11.0 24.3 68.22/ 62.62/ 26.4 . — ho.3 
Netherlands 78.22/ 95.0 42.6 61.3 Bsc 7e/ 1 ates 7.5 19.2 65.92/ 59.1 24.3 ol 
Norway WPL pel 53.12/ 62.0 y2/_39,22/ 17. 72/ 29.9 76.12/ 65.82/ 33.22/45 
Csechoslovakia 82.2 9h. 3.0 er 3. 39.5 16.9 30.5 7209 65.7 33.0 47.5 
Denmark 71.12/ 95.72/ 1.7 64.3 go.02/ 31.72/ 8.1 26.9 75eb2/ = 62.62/ —-23.5 45.2 
Germany 86.12/ 92.7 29.7 65.5 63.72/ Whe 15-0 34.2 74.32/ 6762 20.7 49.4 
Italy 88.2 96.3 72.6 63.6 44.0 23.2 8.9 24.0 66.1 58.1 39.3 43.2 
er ee ee Ee oe Se ee ee eee 
1/ All ages, including those under 15. 
2/ Partly estimated. 
\ , 
Bee tabie:/ Showing the Total Population and the Gainfully Occupied 
Fi ation by Sex in Certain Countries. 
(In Thousands) 
Males | Fem eB Lb 6 (8 fo tail 
Count ry i Total Percentage Total Percentage Total Percentage 
Census Population Gainfully | Population Gainfully Population Gainfully 
Year (in thousands) Occupied (in thousands) Occupied — (in thousands) Occupied 
Great Britain 1931 21,459. 69.0 +337 26.9 Wh, 795 47.0 
Canada 1931 5,367 60.8 »996 13.3 10, 363 7-9 
Australia 3 1933 3,367 66.5 3%, 263 19.3 6,630 305 
New Zealana 4/ 1936 756 67-1 TB 19.0 1,491 43. 
India 1931 181, 829 55.8 171,009 27.7 352,838 / 42.2 
United States 1930 62,137 61.3 60,638 17.7 122,775 9.8 
Sweden 1930 3,021 66.1 3,121 28.7 6,142 Jol 
Switzerland 1930 1,958 68.0 2,108 29.0 — 4,066 47.8 
Japan 1930 32,390 58.8 32,060 33.0 64,450 46.0 
France 1931 19,912 68.9 21,317 37.1 41, 228 ros 
Belgiun 1930 ,007 68.8 4,085 24.3 8,092 46.3 
Netherlande 1930 3, 943 61.3 3,993 19.2 7,936 40.1 
Norway 1930 1,372 62.0 i ' 22.0 2,814 41.5 
Czechoslovakia 1930 7.143 65.5 7,586 30.5 14, BO 47.5 
Denmark 1930 1, 736 23 1,814 2669 3,551 45.2 
Poland 1931 15, 428 58.5 16,4868 36.3 31,916 47.0 
Rumania 1930 8,871 64.8 9,182 52.2 18,053 ob 
Austria 1934 3, 248 64.7 3,512 30.5 6,760 6.9 
Germany 2/ 1933 31, 764 6545 33,598 34.2 65,362 lig lt 
Italy 1936 20,595 63.6 22, 850 24.0 he, 445 - 43.2 


1/ Teken from the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939, issued by the International Labour Office. Te figures are those obtained at 
censuses taken in the various countries in the years from 1930 to 1936. : 


2/ Not including the Saar, whose total population in 1935 was 810,987. Of these, 326,036 or 44 p.c. were gainfully occupied. 
3/ Excluding Aboriginals. 


4/ Excluding Moris. 
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proportions of gainfully occupied, than in the cage in those countries where a 
larger proportion of the population belongs in the working ages. 


In general, all the countries of "new settlement" have low proportions 
of females gainfully occupied. These countries include Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada, the Union of South Africa and a number of Spanish— 
American euataent However, certain countries which cannot be defined as of "new 
settlement", also report low rates of gainfully occupied women, notably the 
Netherlands. The highest proportions of gainfully occupied women are generally 
in Hurope, particularly among the countries where agriculture predominates. In 
considering the proportions given in the first table on the preceding page, however, 
it must again be emphasized that the comparisons may be affected by differences in 
definition; this qualification applies particularly in the case of agricultural 
workers. Thus, in some cases, a woman engaged in helping her farmer husband in the 
fields would be returned as gainfully occupied, but in some cages she would not be 
so regarded. 


It is interesting to note from this table, that the proportion of gain- 
fully occupied males in the age group, <0 64, is very high, and is strikingly 
consistent, 19 out of every 20 men in this age group being so classified. The age 
group, 15-19, also shows a tendency towards a high proportion at work, but here 
the tendency is distinctly less pronounced and there are differences between 
countries. The proportion at = in thig age group is, of course, affected by 
the naan for higher education on the part of those between 15 and 20, and may 
‘also be affected to some extent by conditions of depression around the years, 1930- 
31, when most of the censuses were taken. The proportion of gainfully occupied in 
this age group ranged from 47.8 p.c. in the United States and 59.3 p.c. in Canada, 
to 88.3 p.c. in Great Britain; these figures constitute about one half, three- 
fifths and nine-tenths of the proportions in the age group, 20-64. 


The countries fall roughly into three groups; those with low proportions, 
ranging from 47 to 71 p.c., including the United States and Canadas those with 
medium proportions, varying from 77 to 82 p.c., including Norway, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Japan, Belgium, Australia, Czechoslovakia, Sweden and France, while 
those with a high proportion (over 86 peCo) include Germany, Italy and Great 
Britain. 


These figures for the younger workers reflect particularly the prevailing, 
standard ages for leaving school and entering industry. Where children an an 
average attend school up to the age of 16, or do not enter industry until after that 
age, relatively small proportions of adolescents are employed. In the United 
States, for example, the percentage gainfully occupied rises from 9.2 p.c. at age 
CELA rr Or LGvonpsCan Abbe, Heel DeCenAb.16o.4929 peCe.ab,d% and 7007),DsGe.tor. bkose 
aged 18 and 19. In Canadal/, the young persons gainfully occupied constituted 10.9 
pec. of those aged 14; 25.6 p.c. of those of 153 46.8 p.c. of those aged 16; 65.5 
p.c. of those aged 17; 77.0 p.c. of those aged 18, and 85.5 p.c. of those aged 19. 
These proportions are in marked contrast with those in Great Britain, where 63.3 
p.c. were already at work at 14 and 15, 88. 5Paf°16—17, and 93,3 pec. at 18-20. 

In Czechoslovakia, where detailed data by age are available, the proportion at 
work at 14 was 50,3 pscs, rising to 72Pat 15, 79,.3°at 16, and 86.3°at 19. 
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1/ Census Monograph No, 11 "Unemployment", page 198. 
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The striking feature of the table, so far as the females are concerned, 
is that the percentages are higher for the age group, 15-19, than for the group, 
20-64; this is true for all the countries shown except Estonia. The reason for 
the high proportion employed under RO is that young unmarried women seek gainful 
employment before marriage, afterwards withdrawing. The proportion gainfully 
occupied in the age group, 15-19, varies from 25.5 p.c» in Canada and 26.6 pec. 
in the United States, to 75 poce in Great Britain and Norway, and 80 p.c. in 
Denmark, where the figure is, however, based upon an estimate. In general, a 
smaller proportion of girls is reported as gainfully occupied than of boys in the 
game age group. 


The countries fall into four groups; the first, including Canada and the 
United States, have proportions of less than 30 p.c. of gainfully occupied females, 
aged 15-19; the second, including Australia and Italy, report about 45 p.c.3 the 
third, including most of the countries, have percentages between 54 and 64, and 
the fourth, including Great Britain, Norway and Denmark, have proportions of over 
75 pc. The three countries with the highest proportion of gainfully occupied 
boys in the game age groups, viz., Germany, Italy and Great Britain -— show wide 
differences in the proportion of girls gainfully occupied, Great Britain having 
three-quarters, Germany between three-fifths and two-thirds, and Italy less than 
one-half. The proportion in the last~named is perhaps reduced by a large pro- 
portion of early marriages in Italy. 


In the age group, 20-64, the proportions of gainfully occupied females 
vary from 20 to 68 p.c.3 most countries fall in the range between 20 and 40. In 
Canada, the United States and Australia, the proportions are very low, between 
20 and 26 p.c., and in the same range are Italy and the Netherlands. The pro- 
portion in Great Britain was 31.9 p.c.l/ The countries having proportions of 
over 40 p.c.e of gainfully occupied women in this age group include Germany, France, 
Japan and Estonia; the proportion in Germany is 44.1 pec. and in France, 49.2 pec. 


Females over the age of 65 gainfully occupied are relatively few, the 
proportions varying from 6.2 p.ce in Canada to 30.8 pec. in Estonia. Except for 
France and Estonia, the percentages range over only 13 points, from six to 19 p.c. 
Six countries had less than 10 p.c. of the older women in gainful occupations, 
including Canada, the United States, Denmark, Great Britain, Italy and the 
Netherlands. 


The International Labour Review points out that the average percentage 
among the gainfully occupied of both sexes and at all ages in the various countries 
is a weighted average of very dissimilar percentages; since the percentage gain- 
fully occupied for the age group, 20-64, for males ig everywhere substantially the 
same, the average for all ages in any country in a sense reflects the net effect 
of the lower percentages in other sex and age groups in lowering this figure. 


The different countries show considerable differences in the sex and 
age position of the population. In connection with the normal and the possible 
reservoirs of labour, the differences that matter most are those in the proportion 
of children under 15, who are practically excluded from the gainfully occupied. 
This proportion varies, for example, from 22.9 p.c. in France, to 36.7 p.c. in 
Japan. To some extent also, differences in the proportion of persons of 65 and 
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L/ Partly estimated. 
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ever have an important effect upon the general average. Thus in France, 14 Pete. of 
the population was over 60 years, as compared with 7.4 poc. in Japan. The effect 
of these differences in sex and age composition may be seen by comparing the figure 
of 5c.4 poc. gainfully oecupied in France with that of 45.3 PoCo which the figure 
would have been had the age and sex composition of France been that of Japan, 


The effect of differences in age composition on the average percentage 
gainfully occupied has been eliminated by the International Labour Office by the 
method of standardising rates. The following table shows the standardised 
percentages of gainfully occupied in certain countries, indicating the proportions 
which would be gainfully occupied in each country, had sex and age distribution 


Table Published!/by the International Labour Office Showing _ 
Crude and Standardised Percentages of Population 


Gainfully Occupied, in 16 Countries. 
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Gainfully Occupied 
Country ne ae eer Cone Coee Oe TT eT 


Standardised Crude Difference 

Percentage 2/ Percentage (Standard - Crude) 
Great Britain 47.0 47.0 O« 
Canada Oa ood i es! 
Australia 4302 43.35 ~- O.1 
United States 40.8 39.8 16 
Sweden 47,6 47.1 AMES 
Switzerland 47.7 47.8 . - O11 
Estonia 58.5 Doel - 0.6 
Japan Dee 46.0 6.6 
France Sanu 5204 - 0,4 
Belgium 44,7 46.3 - 1.6 
Netherlands 42,4 40.1 eyo 
Norway 48.3 45.5 £08 
Czechoslovakia 48.4.3 47.5 0.8 
Denmark 46.0 (Aad 0.8 
Germany 48.8 49.4 ~ 0.6 
Italy 4535 spa 0.3 


CORRE AIS LINE ARNT AAT AE Ta i a a TD 


1/ International Lebour Review, May, 1940. 


2/ The population of Great Britain is used as standard, The percentages gainfully 
occupied in the different sex and age groups (15-193 20--64; 65 and over) in the 
different countries are applied to the standard population, giving a standard~ 
ised average*percentage from which the effect of varying age and sex composition 
of the population in the various countries has been climinated. 
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been the game as in Great Britain, which was taken as a standard. The results show 
only small differences between the crude and the standardised percentages, except 
in the case of Japan, which occupies a much higher rank in the standardised than 

in the crude figures. If the true rank is desired, the International Labour 
Review, in concluding its article, edvises the use of the standardised figures in 
preference to the crude. 


According to this table, the proportion of gainfully occupied, either 
erude er standardised, is lower in Canade than in any other of the 16 countries 
fer which the data are available. The United States occupied second place, with 
a standardised percentage of 40.8 gainfully occupied, while in Great Britain, the 
percentage is 47.0, and that in Australia, 43.2. Of thoge countries shown in the 
table whose population ig wholly or partielly under German domination, the 
standardised propertion of gainfully occupied ranged at the census date from 42.4 
p.c. in the Netherlands, to 52.0 p.c. in France; there is little doubt that the 
methods followed by Germany in mobilizing labour in the territories under her 
control, will have resulted in drafting larger—than-normal proportions of the 
populetion into production for the benefit of the Axis. The economic conditions 
produced by enemy occupation will also undoubtedly have ferced upon the labour 
narket many persons who formerly were not in gainful occupations, whether or not 
work that they can perform is available. In Germany herself, 48.8 p.c. of the 
total population in 1935 was gainfully occupied, undoubtedly a proportion which 
has since grown, under strees first of preparation for the present war, and 
finelly, of the war itself. 


2. ~ The General end the Gainfully Occupied 
___ Population of Various Countries. 


The figures in the second table on page 53 abstracted from the 1940 
"Yeer—Book of Labour Statistics", show the general and the gainfully occupied 
populations of certain countries, as enumerated in the most recent censuses for 
which results have been published; countries for which available figures were 
obtained in censuses teken prior EAN aati were omitted. In thig class come South 
Africal/., Egypt, Greece and Russial/; many other countries were also excluded, 
for varioug reasons. 


The countries for which statistics are given in the table have been 
listed according to their position in the present conflict - allied, neutral, 
occupied and enemy; data are not available for the British Colonies nor for 
those of the occupied countries, whether they have, or have not, rallied to the 
allied cauge. Jn some cases, of course, their adherence is of great economic 
benefit in our prosecution of the war. 


From this table, it appears that, Great Britain, Canada, Australia and 

New Zealand had; about 1931, a population!/ of 63,279,000, of whom 28,519,000 or 
1/ In 1931, the population of India numbered 352,837,778, and the gainfully 

occupied, 148,816,938, a percentage of 42.2. In South Africa, the latest 

census data for the population other than white, are for 1921, when there 

were 5,409,092 persons, of whom 3,799,000 were gainfully occupied, the 

proportion being 70.e p.c. However, the per capita production in India 

and among the coloured population of South Africa would probably be so 

different from that in the European or North American countries that for 

the general purposes of these comparisons, their figures are excluded. 
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45.1 p.c. were gainfully occupied. In 1936, Northern Ireland had a population of 
1,256,561; data respecting the gainfully occupied are not aveilable, but if the 
prepertion were the seme as in the United Kingdom (47 p.c.), the number would be 
some 590,600. In 1926, there were 1,676,660 persons of the white race in South 
Africa, of whom 580,166 or 54.6 p.c., were geinfully occupied. These figures 
total 66,215,000 for the populations of the above Pe ake and 29,689,000 for 
the gainfully oeeupicd, a proportion of 44.8 p.c. 


The United States, in a class by itself in regard to resources and 
productive capacity, had in 1930 a Peach of 122,775,000, of whom 48,830,000 
were gainfully oecupied, 2 pereentage of 49.8 p.c. 


In the enemy-oecupied territories, the populations amountec te 155,079,- 
350, and the gainfully Sea te 67,015,400, or 49.6 p.c. of the total. In 
placing these figures agai those of the neutral countries, for instance, or 
against those of the sh cyne n races of the Empire, it should be remembered that 
there can be a vast difference in the producticn of willing and unwilling workers; 
apart from sabotage and wastage, much delay and frustretion can result from more 
or less passive resigtance. Again, the high degree of mechanization found in 
America and in many parts of the Empire as compared with that of a number of 
European countries, undoubtecly greatly increases the per capita output in the 
former. 


Germany and Italy together had a population of gome 107,806,700. of whom 
50,641,600,or 47 p.c., were geinfully occupied before the Sheek of war; Germany's 
ratio was 49.4, while that of Italy was 43.2 p.c. The proportions, or at least’ the 
numbers, in both countries will probably have shown increases since the cengus dates 
exceeding those of the ellied or neutral powers; however, the large forces under 
arms reduce the productive capacity of the Axis. 


As already stated, the figures for the various countries do not refer te 
the same year, nor do the definitions of gainfully occupied necessarily coincide; 
however, an aggregation of the total populations and the gainfully occupied, as 
indicative of the relative resources in man—power whose production ig available to 
the combatants, has an intereet that probably exceeds its validity or its signi- 
ficance. Such e« grouping of the statictics of man-power in the Empire end the 
United States (whose production under present circumstences is open to Britain) 
shows a total populetion of 188,987,000, of whom 78,519,800 were geinfully occupied, 
a percentage of nearly 41.6; tees figures, moreover, do not include part of the 
population of South Africa, nor that of India and the British Colonies, with their 
important resources in labour and materia id. al Seoee on the allied side. On the 


dominated countries total 242,886, 20, ae the ERT 6 occupied 117,657,000,or 
48.4 PoCo 


To put it in another way, the output of some 40 p.ce of the total ga 
fully occupied persons in the above countrics is aveilable to the allied cauge, 
while the enemy controls, ostensibly at least, that of 60 p.c. of the total. 
Neither numbere nor proportions, however, tell the whole story, for per capita 
produetion, and material. anc other. intangible resources also enter vitally inte 
the outcome of the war. 


Po 
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THE POPULATION BY SEX,AND THE PROPORTION OF MALES 

AND FEMALES GAINFULLY OCCUPIED,IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 

AS ENUMERATED IN A CENSUS TAKEN IN THOSE COUNTRIES AT 
SOME PERIOD IN THE YEARS 1930-1936 


TOTAL 
POPULATION © 
(OQ0) ss 


PER CENT 


GREAT BRITAIN  Ssi489 DAE RE - 
CANADA 21386 PL A mr 
AUSTRALIA 3.397 Oe. 

NEW ZEALAND 738 

INDIA 3 1'008 

UNITED STATES 865636 | 

SWEDEN Brel 

SWITZERLAND —s.2! oa E 

JAPAN 35/380 Vth 

FRANCE a 317 | 

NETHERLANDS 3°93 

BELGIUM 21085 U 

NORWAY 1443 

POLAND ie'4a8 

ROUMANIA 382 

CZECHO SLOVAKIA \586 | 

DENMARK =—i(«é SS 

AUSTRIA BISTe 

GERMANY 331588 

ITALY 380 


FEMALES.&ZZ7Z77A 


MALES... a 


The data are taken from “The Year-Book of Labour Statistics , 1939." 
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Regarding the mumberg themselves, moreover, there will be varied opinions 
regarding the possibilities implicit in these figures ef labour potential. One is 
that werkers accustomed to the discipline of labour constitute more easily—trained 
and more effeetive agents of production in war times, so that the greater propor-— 
tion of gainfully eccupied in the enemy and the enemy—dominated countries is an 
advantage; another opinion is that the lesser extent to which man-power ordinarily 
is mobilised for production in the allied and neutral countries leaves a larger 
reserve upon which to draw in times of crisis, giving in this respect the advantage 
to the letter. Another factor in favour of these countries lies in the fact that, 
in general, their workers have not been enervated by a lengthy pericd of intensified 
preduetive effort, as in Germany and some of the countries she dominates, while the 
feod and the political situations on the Continent must algo have a greater or 
lesger effect upon the workers’ health and energy, and consequently on their volume 
of production. 


The chart on the preceding page depicts the proportions of the gainfully 
occupied malee amd females in the populations 6f various countries, according to 
their latest available census figures; the years when these were taken are shown 
in the second table on page 58. 


Additional Census figures of the gainfully oecupied in various countries 
are given in the "Revue de l'Institut International de Statistique 1938" in an 
article by J. W. Nixon, entitled "On The Statisties Available Concerning the 
Occupied Population of the World and its Distribution." These statistics combine 
mining and manufacturing; any women employed in the former in most countries, and 
particularly in thoge for which comparisons follow, would normally be in the 
offices, or in other physically light work. The figures show that in Germany, 
21.1 p.c. of the gainfully occupied workers in these two classes in 1933 were 
women; it will be recalled the Nazi movement then insisted upon the retirement of 
women from industry, a policy which has since been abandoned in practice. In 
France, *<9.2 p.c. of those in mining and manufacturing were women, and in Great 
Britain, the proportion was 24.5 p.c. The proportions on the American Continent 
are very different from the foregoing. In the United States, 17.9 p.c. of those 
engeged in the two groups of industries were women, while in Canada the percentage 
was only 11.4. 


The United States Decennial Census of 19301/ showed that 19.7 p.c. of the 
total number then employed in manufacturing were women, a figure differing little 
from that of 19.1 p.c. reported in the Canadian Decennial Census of 1931. 


According to the Fifth Census of Production in Great Britain, whose 
preliminary results were published by the Board of Trade Journal in December, 1937, 
36.8 pec» of ell employees in manufacturing establishments in 1935 were women. 


The following deals more particularly with the situation in the Dominion. 
Among males ten years olc and upward, 76.72/ pc. were gainfully occupied in 1931, 
a proportion which varied from 74 p.c. in Nova Scotie, to 79.8 p.c. in British 
Columbie. Among females, also of ten years and over, the general proportion of 
gainfully occupied was 17 p.c.3 the provincial range was from 11.9 p.c. in Saskat- 
chewan and 13 p.c. in Prince Edward Island, to 18.3 p.c. in Ontario and 18.8 p.c. 


1/ ®*The Labour Supply in the United States," published by the Committee on Social 
Security, in June, 1957. 


2/ See Census Volume VII — Occupations and Industries (1921). 
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in Quebec. The differences aroge partly from the age distributions of the popu- 
lation and partly from the general industrial distributions in the various 
provinceé >. 


If the proportions of occupied males in British Columbia were the general 
proportion among those of ten and over in Canada, there would have been an increase 
of some 132,200 in those gainfully occupied in the Dominion in 1951. Similarly, 
the application of Quebec's proportion of gainfully occupied females to the popu- 
Lation figure for Canada, would have added some 69,000 to the total of gainfully 
occupied females in 1931. For reasons of age, sex and industrial distributions, 
however, it does not necessarily follow that the maximum, provincial proportions 
shown for the sexes could readily be diverted into industry in all provinces. 


The sex distribution of the employeee in manufacturing is shown in the 
results of the Censue of Industry:*, taken annually since 1916. The proportion 
ef female workers in the total was around 19 p.c. in the war years, 1917-18 ,and 
in 1919. Small gains in the intervening years raised the proportion of females 
in the total to 23.5 p.c. in 1922. During the next decade, the proportion hovered 
around 22 to 23 p.c., rising in 1932 and 1933 to 24.2 p.c. and &4.5 poc. respec- 
tively. I+ will be recalled that those were years of lowered industrial activity, 
during which persons employed in industries catering to the immediate needs of 
the consumer were in a relatively more favourable position than workers in other 
lines; in these non-durable goods industries women workers are normally most 
numerous, With a generally higher level of industrial activity in succeeding 
years, the ratio of females in the total was reduced, despite increases in the 
actual numbers employed. In 1937, 142,074 women workers were reported by manu- 
facturing establishments, a percentage of 21.5, anf in 1938, the mumber was 
127,574 and the percentage 21.4. These totals were considerably smaller than 
the recorded maximum of 152,599 in 1929; the proportion of 22 p.c. in the total 

for that year has, however, frequently been exceeded. 


The returns for the varioug provinces show considerable dissimilarity 
in the proportions of women factory operatives. In 1958, the range was from 9.1 
p.c. in Saskatchewan and 9.7 pc. in British Columbia, to 21 p.c. in Ontario and 
26.2 pc. in Quebec, where the textile industries, ordinarily large employers of 
female workers, are particularly highly represented in the industrial make-up. 
The distribution of industries in the various provinces is of course a factor of 
major importance in producing these discrepancies, but the figures are interesting 
as an indication of the possibilities in the matter of labour recruitment. 


From these data, it would appear that considerable reserves of female 
labour could be called upon in thig country in an emergency, before the propor- 
tion of wonen factory operatives would approach the proportions normally existing 
in Great Britain and many other countries, ratios which at present in all 
countries are no doubt substnatielly larger than in peace times. 
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* Published annually in the Canada Year Book. 


Note; The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated province or area, 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECOWOMIC AHEAS. (1926=100) 


to the total mumber of employees reported in Camada by the firms making returns at December 1, 1940. 


© | . ° r r ad 
Sees t ay a Ge, tiie Alaa do ce 
§ frockitia & ab Bit € &! rey B EkoMa, get 3 PB 
1927 - Average 103.7 - - - 104.0 105.6 1065.3 =. - - - 101.2 108.6 
1928 - Average 106.6 - - - 108. 113.5 117.9 - ~ - 106.4% 111.6 — 
1929 - Average 114.8 a _ Co 113. cle 126.3 a Cd = 111.5 119.0 
1930 - Average 118.3 - - - 110.3 114.6 117.1 - - - 107.9 «113.4 
1931 - Average 108.1 - - - 100.9 101.2 111.5 = - - 95.5 102.5 
1932 - Average 92.2 - - pa 8.5 88.7 90.0 < - - 80.5 1-6 
193 ~ Average 85.3 hae c - 82.0 84.2 86.2 - - td 78.6 33. 
1934 - Average 101.0 - - - 91.7 101.3 90.0 - - - . 9.4 9.0 
1935 - Average 103.7 - - - 95.4 103.3 95.2 - - - 97.7 99-4 
1936 - Average 109.4 - - - 100.7 106.7 99.3 = - = 101.1 ef 
1937 - Average 121.0 ~ - - 115.4 118.3 99.3 - - e 106.8 114.1 
1938 - Jan. 1 115.8 7.2 118. 115.3. 119.7 117.5 9.2 92.4 97.8 100.8 97.8 113,% 
Feb. 1 112.3 76.0 116. 109.6 114.5 116.2 91.7 91.1 89.0 94, 96.4% 110.4 
Mar. 1 108.3 8.6 115.0 101.6 110.1 113.7 92.2 91.0 90.4 952 96.2 107.8 
Apr. 1 103.6 980.0 115.6 90.5 107.4 109.6 89.4. 89.2 87.4 91.0 100.2 105.0 
May 1 107.3 72.6 116.5 98.3 112.6 109.9 91.5 90.3 89.2 ~ 95.0 102.8 107.4 
July 1 116.7 104.6 126.6 105.4 119.9 114.0 a 96.5 102.9 102.9 108.0 113.5 
Aug. 1 112.6 99.2 118.3 106.6 117.8 111.2. 104.9 97.3 116.2 2 107.1 ~~. 112.1 
Sept.l1 113.2 112.7 122.2 102.4 118.1 115.0 112.2 100.6 136.2 114.2 112.0 115.1 
Oct. 1 124.5 106.6 124.4 102.8 121.6 115.8 113.2 100.1 142.0 114.2 =-:121..3. ea 
Nov. 1 112.6 95.0 123.6 100.3 119.7 115.0 108.1 97.6 132.2 108.1 107.5 124. 
Dec. 1 109.8 85.4% 121.5 97.2 121.7 124.4% 103.5 95.4% 124.2 108.9 105.8 114.0 
Average, 1938 111.5 89.2 120.1 102.4% 117.0 113.7 100.0 94.6 108.1 102.6 104.2 111.8 
1939 -Jan. 1 109.2 92.2 121.0 95.8 114.9 108.8 97.1 91.8 99.2 103.8 98.0 108.1 
Feb. 1 100.5 79.2 107.8 92.9 113.0 109.2 ele 89.2 96.0 99.9 96.2 106.5 
Mar, 1 101.2 83.8 112.6 88.3 112.8 109.1 3 89.6 96.9 99.6 96.7 106.5 
Apr. 1 99.7 88.3 114.7 82.3 109.4 108.0 91.7 88.9 91.9 95.6 100.5 104 
May 1 100.2 82.2 114.4 4.1 111.6 107.9 94.5 90.7 98.2 97.7 103.3 106.2 
June 1 108.4 94.4 120.6 94.4% 121.0 113.6 101.0 95.6 105.1 106.4% 106.6 113.2 
Jaly 1 115.9 108.7 129.9 99.3 lob.o 124.7 104.0 98.5 107.5 110.0 111.0. 115.8 
Auge 1 115.6 111.0 124.2 105.6 126.4 124.2 109.8% 99.4 123.5 115.6. 7.0 1217.5 
Sept.1 116.4 111.6 125.6 105. 128. 116.2 114.0 104.2 128.9 119.2 116.6 119.6 
Oct. 1 117-9 103.2 130.5 103. 126. 121.4 116.4 104.9 134.7 121.8 1187 121.7 
Nov. 1 117.9 101.1 126.9 108.1 131.5 12%.% 112.7 103.2 3 120.0 115.5 123.6 
Dec. 1 123.0 90.6 132.1 113.8 130.3 124.5 108.9 102.2 113.1 116.4 110.0 122.7 
Average, 1939 110.5 95.5 121.7 97.8 120.8 114.3 103.2 96.5 109.9 108.8 107.5 113.9 
1940 Jan. 1 118.9 84.3 126.6 111.6 120.7 120.9 103.3 96.9 103.3 113.2 97.6 116.2 
Feb. 1 118.4 85.1 1204.9 112.5 116.0 120.2 100.8 96.2 98.0 109.6 100.0 124.4 
Mar. 1 116.0 an 125.5 105.8 114.3 120.0 98.5 94.5 of-6 1065.5 101.8 113.5 
Apr. 1 111.8 0 ae! 98.4 112.2 118.8 96.7 5 8. 101.2 102.8 111.9 
May 1 112.86 86.4 124.0 100.7 113.9 121.0 100.2 97.6 103.6 102.0 107.2 124.3 
June l 117.0 90.7 128.8 104.2 123.0 126.6 107.4 102.9 113.0 110.8 112.0 120.9 
July 1 124.0 102.2 135.3 111.5 126.6 129.6 112.4% 106.8 117.5 117.6 211%.8 124.7 
Auge 1 = =124.5 »=6:110.6 135.5 111.9 130.6 132.8 124.9 106.9 119.7 123.9 119.0 127.9 
Sept.l 127.3 117.0 136.7 116.4 136.4% 134.8 117.0 109.1 119.3 127.8 nT 331.6 
Oct. 1 128.2 132.5 138.8 115.2 ihe.g iho.9 118.1 108.7 124.6 7 127.8 136.2 
Nov. 1 133.8 134.0 142.4 123.4 148.7 142.5 119.7 110.5 123.5 131.6 126.3 139.2 
Dec. 1 133.2 106.1 142.7 123.4 149.7 142.7 118.8 110.2 123.0 129.4 123.6 139.2 
Average, 1940 122.2 103.1 132.1 111.3 127.9 129.2 109.0 103.0 111.5 116.8 113.3 124.2 
Relative Weight of Employment by Provinces as at Dec. 1, 1940. 
723 be, Mee 3.0 31.5 41.8 11.4 5.1 2.4 3.9 8.0 100.0 
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TABLE 2.— INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. (1926-100). 


Hote: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city, to the total 
mmber of euployees reported in Canada by the firme reporting at December 1, 1940. 


pe a a 


Montreal Qusbes foronte O¢ tava. Eemilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 
eeepc men ee RN NE IA A ET SES ES LL ee 
1927 ~ Average 103.0 111.3 105.7 107.7 103.1 86.2 104.1 100.7 
(1928 ~ Average 108.2 119.9 112.1 115.6 108.2 13763 110.1 104.3 
1929 — Average 115.3 124.2 121.3 12007 128.4 153.2 112.3 - 109.2 
1930 ~ Average 111.8 125.3 116.3 123.1 113.9 128.6 107.6 109.8 
1931 — Average - 102.5 ‘122.2 107.7 119.5 101.3 88. 97.1 104.5 
1933 — Average £1.0 95.1 87.5 90.2 74.6 7509 80.2 83.0 
1934 .. Average 4.5 95.2 93.5 99.5 ‘hel 93.1 62.9 87.4 
1935 — Average - B73: 96.9 97.5 102.2 92.6 115.0. 87.8 96.6 
1936 ~ Average  G2.1- 95.2 201.5 106 03 98.3 121. 92.3 103.7. 
1937 - Average 101.2 100.3 107.9 107.9 112.1 146. 951 110.7 
1938 - Jan. 1 $9.0 100.0 108.4 104. 109.8 147.8 92.0 108.4 
Feb. 1 97.5 97.9 106.1 101. 107.9 154.3 69.3 105.3 
Mar. 1 98.5 99.7 105.6 99.7 106.1 153.1 89.6 Tou-e 
Apr. 1 100.6 100.4 106.0 101.7 106 o 148.9 89.6 104.6 
May 1 104.5 103.8 106.3 103.0 107.2 148.9 91.6 105. 
Jane 1 107-5 163.8 106.7 106.3 106.6 146.0 92.8 106. 
July 1 106. 109.1 107.4 106.8 109.9 128.8 95.2 111.0 
‘dug. 1 104.7 109.6 105.6 107.7 108.3 105.2 95.2 112.2 
Sept.1 106.6 110.2 108.1 109.0 1 121.1 96.5 114.9 
Mov. 1 107.2 119.1 109.6 106.1 103.8 130.6 94.7 110.4 
Dec. 1 106.2 119.2 108.8 105.6 102.4 148.2 94.6 110.6 
Average, 1938 103.9 107.5 107.3 105.0 106.8 138.3. 93.1 109.1 
1939 - Jan. 1 100.4 119.7 107.3 104.3 97.9 105.2 90.6 106.8 
Feb. 1 102.6 117.0 105.7 103.1 96.9 140.5 89.1 106.7 
Mar. 1 101.4 117.9 105.3 105.3 97-4 139.1 88.5 106.4 
Apr. 1 102.2 118.1 106.1 ant? 99.1 139.1 88.3 107.4 
May 1 104.5 122.8 107.6 106. 102.3 140.8 90.0 110.3 
Jone 1 108.7 124.2 109.2 109.8 104.6 136.4 92.4 109.9 
July 1 108.3 127.4 109.4 111.8 105.7 114.7 94.3 112.6 
hug. 1 107.6 126.9 108.6 110.2 — 102.1 112.1 96.5 115.1 
Sept.1 109.3 127.8 110.5 108.6 101.8 115.2 98.2 117.2 
Oct. 1 110.2 111.5 114.1 111.1 108.2 124.6 98.8 115.8 
Bev. 1 110.7 111.6 117.4 113.1 112.8 140.4 99.3 114.8 
Bee. 1 112.7 110.6 117.7 109.5 116.1 147.9 100.6 113.7 
Average, 1939 106.6 119.6 109.9 108.4 103.7 133.4 93.9 (111.4 
1940 - Jan. 1 108.0 107.8 116.6 109.6 114.3 149.7 97.8 111.0 
Feb. 1 105.7 107.1 113.9 109.2 116.6 148, 95.8 110.3 
. Mar. 1 108.1 108.7 114.6 108.9 117.2 149.2 oy 109.0 
Apr. 1 108.8 108.1 115.9 110.6 116.4 155.1 95.4 111.5 
Way 1 111.3 115.6 117.9 111.0 120.1 155.2 96.6 115.7 
Jone 1 113.5 125. 19. 117.9 122.3 160.0 99.4 118.6 
July 1 1214.3 127.3 121. 124.0 124.2 143.4 101.3 122.9 
Aug. 1 114.9 134.9 124.4 126.2 126.8 149.2 102.8 127.3 
Sept. 117.8 138.9 128.5 124.4 129.6 169.1 105.6 128.9 
Oct. 1 122.4 144.7 133.0 127.8 133.2 177.6 105.3 5 
Kov. 1 3 149.0 135.2 131.2 134.4 188.5 107.5 127.9 
Dee. 1 126.9 149.0 136.3 129.2 138.1 188.8 110.2 129.7 
Average, 1940 114.7 126.1 123.1 119.2 124.4 161.2 101.0 120.2 


Relative Weight of Employment by Cities as at Dec. 1, 1940. 


Vi.5 1.5 13.0 1.3 3.3 1.9 305 3.2 
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TABLE §.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. (19262100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion 6f employees reported in the indicatalindustry to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms reportingat December 1, 1940. 


54.6 


Ma mu- Communi— Trans- Con- ote ATT 
facturiag Logging Mining cations portation struction Services Trade Industries 
1927 - Average 103.4 109 <3 107.0 103.8 102.5 109.0 106.2 107.4 104.6 
1928 - Average 110.2 114.5 114.4 108.2 105.9 118.8 118.1 116.1 111.6 
1929 - Average 117.1 125.8 120.1 120.6 109.7 129.7 130.3 126.2 119.0 
1930 - Average 109.0 108.0 117.8 119.8 104.6 129.8 131.6 127.7 113.4 
1931 - Average 20:3 60.1 107.7 104.7 9-8 - 131.4 124.7 123.6 102.5 
1932 - Average ° 42.6 99.2 + 93.5 of 86.0 11326 116.1 87.5 
1933 - Average 80.9 66.5 97-5 83.9 79.0 T426 106.7 112.1 83.4 
1934 . Average 90.2 124.7 110.8 79.1 80.3 109.3 115.1 117.9 96.8 
1935 - Averages Q7o1 126.9 123.3 79-8 $1.2 97-8 118.2 122.1 99.4 
1936 ~ Average 103.4 138.7 136.5 81.0 84.1 $8.2 124.5 127.5 103.7 
1937 - Average 114.4 189.3 153.2 85.4 85.2 99.5 130.2 132.1 124.1 
1938 - Jan. 1 108.6 323.6 155.2 B5ol $2.0 $1.9 132-5 141.7 11304 
Feb. 1 110.3 290.7 154.3 82.9 79.6 71-6 128. 127.9 110.4 
Mar. 1 110.5 212.7 153.9 82.2 79.0 Tl o4 127.1 126.0 107.8 
Apr. 1 110.8 115.0 151.3 $2.5 78-5 71.6 129.8 127.1 105.0 
May. 1 110.6 97-5 1 9.7 $2.5 ae 88.2 131.9 131.3 107.4 
June 1 112.3 93.6 153.3 84.7 9 114.5 135.3 131.5 111.9 
July 1 111.8 86.1 154.5 87.2 86.3 124.9 146.1 133.3 113.5 
Aug. 1 110.0 59.6 153.6 88.2 $6.9 128.0 143.5 132.1 112.1 
Sept.1 113.8 58.6 157.4 88.3 88.7 153-8 146.7. 131.0 115.1 
Oct. 2 112.5 78.8 160.8 87.2 90.1 143.5 136.1 134.5 116.7 
Nov. 1 110.9 130.8 163.4 $5.5 87.9 122.5 132.8 135.6 114.6 
Dec. 1 110.1 166.4 163.3 84.0 85.0 112.8 131.7 139.7 114.0 
§ Average, 1938 111.0 1h2,8 155.9 85.0 o44 105.4 135.2 132.6 111.8 
1939 — Jan. 1 104.3 150.6 160.4 83.3 7929 96.4 131.7 144.8 108.1 
P Feb. 1 106.0 143.0 160.5 81.2 79-4 89.4 129.5 131.0 106.5 
Mar. 1 107.0 108.8 160.9 80.8 80.3 94.3 eee 128.9 106.5 
Apr. 1 107.1 64.0 157.4 81.2 19-5 91.6 131. 131.1 104.9 
May 1 108.4 51.0 155.8 62.0 81. o2 1 bY 1355.1 106.2 
June 1 111.4 97.1 160.5 83.8 86.5 115.3 141.8 136.6 13.1 
daly 1 111.3 95.3 164.1 86.0 87.6 133.1 147.6 1374 115.8 
Sug. 1 112.8 B35 165.6 87.5 87.5 146.3 149.8 135.5 117.5 
Sept.) 115.3 60.3 168.0 87.3 90.0 152.2 151.7 134.9 119.6 
Oct. 1 11$.7 115.6 170.3 87.5 94.8 131.5 136.1 138.6 121.7 
Nov. 1 122.1 206.4 171.0 86.7 90.6 117.6 135.2 140.2 123.6 
Dec. 2 122.2 263.6 171.3 85.5 89.7 93.8 132.9 144.7 122.7 
Average, 1939 112.3 119.1 163.8 84.4 85.6 113.0 137.4 136.6 113.9 
1940 = Jan. 1 118.2 237.8 164.7 84.3 B45 68.8 133.7 149.9 116.2 
“Fed. 1 120.5 227.2 168.4 82.7 83.3 58.1 131.8 136. 114.4 
Mar. 1 122.6 179.2 167.1 $2.2 83.0 55.4 132.6 134.9 113.5 
Apr. 1 123.4 90.0 164.4 83.2 $2.8 6 133. 137.6 111.9 
May 1 125.7 60.5 164.5 83.8 88.8 68.4 138.2 138.3 114.3 
June 1 129.2 105.2 166.7 87.1 90.3 90.5 142.5 140.7 120.9 
July 1 130-5 121.4 167.2 89.4 Hei 105.0 149.2 142.8 124.7 
dug. 1 134, 112.2 168.1 90.9 94.8 114.3 15504 141.4 127.9 
Sept.1 138.4 126.8 170.2 92.1 94.6 121.1 157.1 142.9 131.6 
Oct. 1 tee 180.2 172.3 90.7 94.3 121.1 147.3 146.8 136.2 
Nov. 1 144.6 258.6 174.0 90.4 93.5) 120.5 148.8 148.9 139.2 
Dec. 1 144.7 303.6 172.6 90.0 92.5 105.9 147.8 154.4 139.1 
Average, 1940 131.3 166.9 168.4 87.2 89.7 90.7 143.2 142.9 124.2 
Relative Weight of Fmployment by Industries as at Dec. 1, 1940. 
6.6 5.9 1.8 8.3 9.4 2.4 11.0 100.0 
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TABLE 4.-- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1938-1940. (1926=100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June l. 


Pan. a ou 8: Gertie .e 6 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal products — edible 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 
Rough and dressed lumber 
Furniture 
Other lumber products 
Musical instruments 
Plant products ~ edible 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper 
Peper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Textile prodacts 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile products 
Tobacco 
Beverages 
Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Electric light and power 
Electrical apparatus 
Iron and steel products 
Grude, rolled and forged products 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 


Agricultural implements = 
Land vehicles 
Automobiles and parte 
Steel shipbuilding and repairin 
Heating appliances 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8-) 
Foundry and machine shop products 
Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
' Miscellaneous 
LOGGING 


Coal 

Ketaliie ores 

Hon-metellic minerals (except coal) 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Telegraphs 

Telephones 
TRABSPORTATION 

Street railways, cartage end storage 

Steam railways 

Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 

Baliding 

Highway 

Railway 
SERVICES 

Hotels and restaurants 

Personal (chiefly lamdries) 
TRADE 

Retail 

Wholesale 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE 4.~- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1938-19k0. (1928=100)-Continned. 


Note: For the relative importance in 1938 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this 
table, see the relative weight as at Jue 1, shown on preceding page. 


Wiener we 8 t rr 1. -e. 6 1 9 8 
July 1 Augol Sept.1 
MANUFACTURING 111.8 110.0 133.8 
Animal products — edible 139.0 142.1 140.7 
Fur and products 97.7 94.5 94.6 
Leather and products 103.4 109.3 113.9 
Boots and shoes 106.9 115.0 118.5 
Lumber and products 89.9 90.8 89.5 
Rough and dressed lumber 84.6 86.4 64.6 
Furniture 81.6 81.5 84.2 
Other lumber products 113.6 112.9 109.4 
Musical instruments 52-8 58.4 58.4 
Plant products - edible 120.9 128.7 157.5 
Pulp and paper products 106.7 107.3 107 1 

Pulp and paper 97.5 99.1 97.7 

‘Paper products 130.9 130.7 135.6 
Printing and publishing ' 110.4 110.1 109.7 
Rubber products 97.8 97.2 102.3 
Textile products 116.0 113.7 119.5 
Thread, yarn and cloth 124.1 122.5 127.8 
Cotton yarn and cloth 95.4 93.0 94.6 
Woollen yarn and cloth 125.9 121.6 1272 
Artificial silk and silk goods 425.5 439.7 483.7 
‘Hosiery and knit goods 118.9 115.2 119.7 
Garments and personal furnishings 112.3 108.5 116.3 
Other textile products 98.6 100.9 104.0 
Tobacco 97.4 99.7 100.2 
Beverages 174.7 172.8 174.5 
Chemicals and allied products 155.6 157.2 159.7 
Clay, glass and stone products 94.9 95.8 93.5 
Electrie light and power 134.2 134.7 136.0 
Electrical apparatus 158.0 132 2 139.2 
Iron and steel products 100.0 91.1 93.1 
Crude, rolled and forged products 124.8 112.2 115.4 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 28.2. 120.0 120.9 
Agricultural implements 67.4 58.8 51.0 
Land vehicles 92.3 TTT 81.7 
Automobiles and parts 132.7 86.4 103.5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 84.4 85.8 75.9 
Heating appliances : ‘181.2 132 .2 158.7 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 123.6 121.8 116.1 
Foundry and machine shop products 100.4: 94.3 105.5 
Gther iron and steel products 99.6 98.7 101.2 
Nonferrous netal. products 156 62 156.4 160.5 
Non-metallic mineral products 160.0 162.0 161.7 
Miscellaneous 147.6 145.4 147.2 
LOGGING 86.1 59.6 58.6 
MINING 154.5 153.6 157.4 
Coal 85.1 83.9 88.4 
Metallic ores 318.4 319.3 526.9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 187.3 134.5 128.3 
COMMUNICATIONS 87.2 88.2 88.3 
i Telegraphs 100.9 101.8 102.7 
Telephones 83.4 84.4 84.3 
TRANSPORTATION 86.5 86.9 88.7 
Street railways, cartage and storage 121.5 119.3 124.8 
Steam railways 73.4 74.2 76.5 
Shipping and stevedoring 98.6 102.4 98.3 
_ CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 124.9 128.0 133.8 
| Building 60.9 64.6 71.7 
Highway 250.7 261.4 262.1 
Railway 71.6 66.7 76.1 
_ SERVICES 146.1 143.5 146.7 
st Hotels and restaurants 143.9 141.6 146.5 
——s- Personal (chiefly laundries) 149.6 146.5 146.9 
_ TRADE 133.3 132.1 151.0 
Retail 139.4 137.3 134.9 
Wholesale 118.9 119.6 121.8 
ALL INDUSTRIES 113.5 va baal 115.1 


a 


8 
Octed 
112.5 
134.4 

$6.5 
115.5 
115.8 

62.5 

72.9 

86.8 
120.0 

58.5 
146.9 
108.2 

99.2 
135.8 


_ 110.6 


104.4 
125.0 
129.9 

95.9 
1350.7 
435.1 
122.5 
121.0 
109.1 

96.5 
173.2 
159.4 

91.7 
136.6 
157.5 

92.4 


109.4. 


116.4 
5402 
82.4 

115.9 
71.8 

143.5 

107.4 

2106.1 

101.7 

157.4 

160.2 

149.8 


Novel § Decel 


110.9 110.1 


135.4 135.8 
95.1 96.5 


_ 106.1 105.8 


104.5 105.2 


77.7 72.2 
66.5 59.5 
88.8 88.4 

104.8 99.8 
53.5 50.5 


134.7 121.5 
107.5 107.2 

96.9 95.6 
136.0 136.4 
111.7 114.6 
106.1 105.6 
122 6 120.0 
150.4 151.2 
96.7 97 2 
129.9 132.0 
497 1 494.8 
124.9 122.7 
118.7 112.7 
107 1 104.53 
96.4 141.5 
166.9 168.9 
159.6 157.5 

89.5 85.0 
157.9 151.7 
156.0 150.8 

935.9 97 62 
115.4 113.5 
113.7 116.9 
60.7 61.6 


84.6 91.5. 


152.5 159.0 
72.0 80.5 
139.5 129.8 

96.8 100.3 
106.3: 106.7 
103.7 103.5 
155.6 155.5 
156.1 152.3 
146.0 139.1 
150.8 166.4 
163.4 163.3 

92.9 95.2 
335.5 552.5 
135.8 131.1 


85.5 84.0 
97.0 $3.8 
82.5 &1.3 
87.9 85.0 
125.2 124.1 
7507 7129 
94.6 95.6 
122.5 112.8 
80.4 69.5 
258.2 22765 
56.5 48.9 


152.8 131.7 
126.5 126.0 
143.3 141.5 
155.6 159.7 
141.35 
122.0 


’ Aver. 
Jan. l- 
Dec. 1 


111.0 
151.1 
91.6 
107.1 
110.2 
79.7 
69.6 
85.8 


(108.7 


49.2 : 
120.5 
106.3 

96 01 
132.0 
110.9 
101.0 | 
120.4 
180.0 

97.3 
129.3 
485.4 
121.5 
116.1 
102.8 
118.0 
166.8 

158.4 

66 04 

128.1 
| 1357.9 
99.6 - 
121.7 
121.9 
67.0 
92.2 _ 
| 189.0 

78.7 
123.1 
118.6 
109.0 
102.1 
155.9 
155.5 
139.9 
142.8 
155.9 

90.4 
517.8 

. 126.3 

85.0 
96.9 

&2.0 

84.4 
118.1 
74.2 

87.1 

105.4 
60.1 
198.1 
64.2 
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TABLE 4.~ INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1938-1940. (1926=100)-—Continued. 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1. 


Terns id ou us CP Pits sre 8 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal products — edible 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 
Rough and dressed lumber 
Farniture 
Other lumber products 
Musical instruments 
Plant products - edible 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Textile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile products 
Tobacco 
Beverages 
Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Electric light and power 
Electrical apparatus 
Iron and steel products 
Crude, rolled and forged products 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 
Agricultural implements 
Land vehicles 
Automobiles and parts 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Heating appliances 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 
Foundry and machine shep products 
Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous 
LOGGING 
MINING 
Coal 
Metallic ores 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telegraphs 
Telephones 
TRANSPORTATION 
Street railways and cartage 
Steam railways 
Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
Building 
Highway 
Railway 
SERVICES 
Hotels and restaurants 
Personal (chiefly leumdries) 
TRADE 
Retail 
Wholesale 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE 4e— INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 19381940. (1926=100)-Comtiuied, 


Note: For the relative importance in 1939 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this 
table, see the relative weight as at June 1, shown on preceding page. — 


AVer 


Tore es 8 tee 8 fe seat APSE NNR SREY; Dele Jan, 1- 
July 1 Aug 1 Sept.1 Oct.l Now.l Dec. Pears 

MANUFACTURING 121.5 112.8 115.3 119.7 122.1. 122.2 112.3. 

Animal products - edible 145.2 162.0 159.9 151.2 149.0 144.0 139.0 
Fur and products 108.0 106.8 107.8 110.3 114.3 114.2 100.1 
Leather and products 108.5 114.0 116.9 119.5 125.1 125.7 1135.4 
Boots and shoes 110.9 116.7 119.8 120.3 121.6 125.9 115.1 
Lumber and products 95.1 98.8 92.6 91.1 88.2 64.1 &2 8 
Rough and dressed lumber 88.7 89.6 86.6 83.0 76.0 69.6 TG 01 
Furniture 81.7 - 61.5 84.2 86.0 - 90.8 91.6 - 64.7 
Other lumber products : 116.6 117.4 118.8 121.7 126.0 125.5. 111.7 
Musical instruments §1.2 57.2 59.9 §8.2 §8.4 56 2 50.6 
Plant products - edible 119.1 126.6 145.7 160.3 146 .6 138.5 122.8 
Pulp and paper products 110.4 110.5 110.1 112.8 115.9 113.1 108.2 
Pulp and paper 100.1 100.7. 99.4 101.5 102.3 99.4 95.5 
Paper products ; 130.3 129.8 182.7 158.3 146.7 147.4 135.5 
Printing and publishing 116.8 116.5 116.1 $116.0 117.6 118.8 115.9 
Rubber products : 108.5 107 .6 112.2 114.7 115.6 116.0 108.4 
Textile products 115.5 115.8 2119.9 126.5 134.0 135.7 121.5 
Thread, yarn and cloth 121.4 125.7 127.9 1385.0 144.1 149.8 | 150.2 
Cotton yarn and cloth 94.8 98.0 98.8 102.7 109.5 115.2 98.8 
Woollen yarn and cloth © 126.3 182.8 133.8 “147.3 156 .6 160.6 134.5 
Artificial silk and silk goods 386.6 400.5 423.5 448.5 478.8 495.1 455.9 
.Hosiery and knit goods 121.5 121.2 121.8 127.5 136.9 140.8 125.8 
Garments and personal furnishings 109.5 $106.3 114.7 121.0 126.0 124.1 115.2 
Other textile products 105.8 106.2 107.9 © 115.8 125.3 119.7 110.6 
Tobacco 96.8 98.0 101.3 99.1 98.8 100.5 114.6 
Beverages 175.3 181.5 181.8 ‘186.9 181.5 173.1 172.0 
Chemicals and allied products 159.1 159.0 161.9 168.7 © 175.7 179.4 161.9 
Clay, glass and stone products 97.4 99.9 99.4 97.8 99.4 94.6 | 88.8 
Electrie light and power 134.0 138.6 142.8 141.7 148.6 139.8 152.8 
Electrical apparatus 131.0 130.8 132.4 136.1 138.8 139.8 180.4 
Iron and steel 93.7 92.1 94,1 101.5 107.6 111.7 97.6 
Crude, folled and forged products 126.5 124.4 129.3 145.5 151.7 156.0 128.8 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 112.5. 111.6 115.9 119.9 123.4 124.7 © 115.8 
Agricultural implements : 53.0 61.5 45.0 512 60.1 68.2° 57.2 
Land vehicles 83.8 80.5 82.7 88.4 94.8 101.4 89.8 
Automobiles and parts ; 108.6 | 94.7 101.6 114.7 139.9 154.9 152.8 
‘Steel shipbuilding and repairing 62.8 64.7 61.0 74.7 62.4 "90.9 64.5 
Heating appliances 127.4 131.2 135.1 . 13965 142.7 139.7 ‘| 126.1 
. Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 109.1 110.7 110.5 120.8 131.6 132.4 110.1 
Foundry and machine shop products 103.9 104.9 109.2 114.6 124.4 122.0 107 .2 
Other iron and steel products 102.2 103.0 105.2 ' 113.7 119.9 121.4 104.9 
Non-ferrous metal products 156.4 156.9 160.7 166.3 167.6 169.2 158.1 

Non-metallic inineral products 160.5 162.5 160.4 163.6 168.5 165.7 156.5 . 
Miscellaneous 144.2 146.7 149.1 150.8 152.5 154.2 142.6 
_ LOGGING 95.5 78.5 60.3 115.6 206 4 263.6 119.1 
MINING 164.1 165.6 168.0 170.3 171.0 171.3 165.8 
Coal 82.5 83.5 87.8 92 2 94.4 96.0 89.5 
Metallic ores - $49.8 552.9 351.7 352.0 555.6 354.4 $43.1 
Non-metallic minerals (except. coal) 151.2 152.1 153.0 150.7 143.7 138.8 135.7 
_ COMMUNICATIONS 86.0 87.5 87.3 87.5 86.7 85.5 84.4 
Telegraphs 98.7 101.1 98.2 101.4 100.0 96.8 95.1 
. Telephones 82.6 83.7 84.3 85.7 83.0 62.4 61.5 
TRANSPORTATION 87.6 87.5 90.0 94.8 90.6 89.7 85.6 
Street railways and cartage 125.9 127.8 130.6 133.9 183.5 135.0 - 126.0 
Steam railways 75.0 74.9 77.9 84.3 idee ote 74.9 
Shipping and stevedoring 93.9 91-5 91.7 91.2 86.1 88.0 &1.1 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 133.1 146.3 152.2 131.5 117.6 93.8 113.0 
Building 62.5 76.1 80.5 82.0 85.1 75.2 62.1 
Highway 270.7 297.1 309.7 245.3 209.1 158.1 218.8 
Railway : ‘VT6se 76.4 77.5 75.5 64.5 52.1 65.6 
SERVICES 147.6 149.8 151.7 136.1 135.2 182.9 137.4 
Hotels and restaurants 146.0 150.5 153.7 131.2 129.0 127.6 135.6. 
Personal (chiefly laumdries) 150.5 148.7 148.3 144.6 145.9 142.8 144.1 
TRADE 137.4 135.5 134.9 138.6 140.2 144.7 136.6 
Retail 143.4 140.3 159.0 142.6 144.8 151.8 © 142.4 
Wholesale IZ1E5 122.8 124.1 127.8 128.1 126.0 121.7 
_ ALL INDUSTRIES 115.8 117.5 119.6 121.7 123.6 122.7 113.9 
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TABLE 4.2 IMDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY IMDUSTRIZS, 1938-1940. (19268100) -Contimued. 


hay 


Mote: The Relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated {ndustry, to the total mmber of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June l. 


Industries 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal products - edible 
For and its products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Luaber and products 
Rough and dressed lumber 
Yarai ture 
Other lwuber products 
Musical instruments 
Plant products - edible 
Palp and paper products 
Palp and paper 
- Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Eubber products 
Textile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and mit goods 
@arments and personal furnishings 
«Other textile products 
fobaeco 
Beverages 
Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Hlectric light and pewer 
Bleetrical apparetus 
Iron and steel products 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 
Agricultural implements . 
. Land vehicles — 
Automobiles and parts 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing | 
Heating appliances 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.) 
andi machine shop products 
Other iron and steel products 
Kon-ferrous metal products 
Hon-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous 


Coal ; 
Metallic ore 
Yon-metallic minerale(#xoept coal) 
COMMUBICATIONS 
_ Telegraphs . 
felephones 
PRAWSPORTA TION ; 
Street railways and car 
Steem railways 
Shipping and stevedoring 


— CONSTHOCTION AND MAIWFERANCE 


SERVICES 
Hotels and restauren 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 


Retail 
AIL INDUSTRIES 


Jan. 1 
118.2 


Feb. 1 


Ig --4 +9 
Mar. 1 Apr.l May 1 June 1 
122.6 123.4 125.7 129.2 
131.3 132.0 137.4 148.0 
107.2 110.1 115.9 120.7 
126.8 124.9 122.5 116.8 
124.9 122.8 120.5 113.0 


80.5 79.5 85.8 97-5 
67.4 66.6 T4.5 91.6 
‘90.0 90.3 89.8 91.6 


117.0 114.2 120.4 122.9 
54.0 59.6 aa 62.1 
115.8 115.1 115. 121.1 
111.3 110.8 112.9 117.6 
8.5 97.5 101.6 110.7 
141.9 139.8 139.9 141.6 
117.3 117.8 118.1 118.2 
108.1 109. 108.4 107.5 
142.7 yy, 144.9 144.6 
156.7 158.0 158.2 157.6 
121.3 122.0 122.2 121.6 
169.8 170.9 171.8 171.0 
507.4 512.9 510.7 511.0 
138.1 141.2 141.3 139.4 
134.6 136.3 136.6 138.0 
131.9 132.8 135.3 133.8 
172.2 165.6 134.5 100.3 
165.9 164.3 171.6 he 
180.7 182.0 190.4 191. 
- 83.0 $5 03 95.5 106.0 
130.7 130.6 133.9 137.5 
139.4 142.3 143.8 plies 
116.7 118.9 122.2 126. 
150.4 148.7 151.6 158.3 
meth 131.0 132.9 134.0 
71. 75. 7707 81.4 
110.2 112.0 112.3 115.3 
156.5 163.4 164.9 168.0 
103.5 128, 170.9 206.2 
130.9 128. 134.8 132.7 
132.5 132.6 137.5 142.5 
121.5 120.1 122.6 124.8 
122.5 124.3 129.6 132.0 
171.0 12 Ae) 175.9 180.5 
158.7 161.7 165.2 172.7 
el 153.8 15665 154.2 
179. 90.0 5 105.2 
167.1 164.4 164.5 166.7 
94.1 89.7 86.2 86.4 
350.2 350.2 353-1 354.9 
125.4 124.8 135.0 145.9 
82.2 83.2 83.8 87.1 
91.7 89.8 90.0 98.2 
79. 81.4 82.1 84.0 
83.0 $2.8 88.8 90.3 
125.4 125.1 128.7 133.7 
7526 7505 77-2 77-5 
62.1 61.6 89.1 91.1 
oe: 6 68. 90. 

‘ 5.9 54.0 68. 
67.3 78.3 91.7 126.1 
55.9 56. 61.4 79.9 

132.6 133. 138.2 142.5 
128.6 127.1 130.4 135.8 
139.7 144.6 151.8 154.3 
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ABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY THDUSTRIES, 1938-1940. 1926100)-Concluded. 
Note: For the relative importance in 1939 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this 


table, see the relative weight as at June 1, shown on preceding page. 


Industrie s-» 9 4 0 

oly 1 Aug, 1 Sept. Oct. 1 
-MANUFACTURING 130.3 134.4 138.4 143.8 
Animal products - edible 151.6 156.6 174.9 170.9 
For and products 119.8 119.0 114.3 117.8 
Leather and products 110.3 116.3 119.5 121.0 
Boots and shoes 107.7 116.6 119.1 119.4 
Lumber and products 102.6 106.3 107.6 107.9 
Rough and dressed lumber 98.3 103.2 104.5 102.9 
Furniture 91.8 94.5 96.6 102.0 
Other lumber products 127.0 127.2 127.8 131.0 
Musical instruments 63.9 64.3 1507 7601 
Plant products - edible 126.8 134.7 140.9 171.3 
Palp and paper products 118.7 120.5 121.5 121.9 
Pulp and paper 113.5 116.5 117.8 117.8 
Paper products 143.2 144.7 147.5 149.5 
Printing and publishing 117.0 117.6 117.5 117.6 
Rubber products 108.2 110.9 118.0 118.5 
Textile products 139.7 142.1 146.6 152.0 
Thread, yarn and cloth 154.4 158.1 158.4 161.9 
Cotton yarn and cloth 121.7 123 03 121.7 121.7 
- Woollen yarn and cloth 167.6 173.5 174.6 183.7 
Artificial silk and silk goods 474.7 490.5 504.7 525.1 
Hosiery and knit goods 136.7 135.1 136.2 138.8 
Garments and personal furnishings 131.8 134.7 144.0 149.6 
Other textile products 123.7 127.2 135.4 151.1 
Tobacco 100.0 103 3 ee 19 106.0 
Beverages 179.7 182.6 184.9 190.5 
Chemicals and allied products 198.5 203.5 ' 208.1 213.1 
Clay, glase and stone products 107.3 112.8 111.6 112.4 

Blectric light and power . 139.7 144.2 146.4 148. 

Electrical apparatus 151.6 156.1 160.6 169. 
Iron and steel products — 128.1 132.2 136.6 144.3 
Crude, rolled and forged products 158.6 169.2 166.9 175.1 
Machinery (other than vehicles) — 139.0 145.4 152.5 158.1 
Agricultural implements 80.9 $2.4 79.0 83.2 
Land vehicles 111.1 110.8 117.6 123.6 
Automobiles and parts - 1yh,2 139.5 163.5 180.0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 253-8 277-2 258.5 288.0 
Heating appliances 122.6 125.5 143.3 151.0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 150.6 159.4 166.9 177-9 
Foundry and machine shop products 131.1 141.9 149.4 160.4 
Other iron and steel products 140.9 147. 149.7 159.0 
Non-ferrous metal products 185.6 199. 203.8 207.8 
Non-metallic mineral products 173.7 176.5 180.9 179.7 
Miscellaneous 150.6 151.0 152.2 155.0 
LOGGING 121.4 li2.2 126.8 180.2 
MINING : 167.2 168.1 170.2 172.3 
Coal 85.8 87.3 91.2 93.1 
Metallic ores 352.8 351.6 350.0 350.3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 155. 158.0 159.8 158.3 
COMMUNI CAPT ONS 89. 90.9 92.1 90.7 
Telegraphs — 103.3 108.6 110.2 106.9 
Telephones 85.6 86.1 87.2 86.3 
TRANSPORTATION 93-7 94.8 a) 94.3 
Street railways and cartage 134.5 135.7 137.5 139.2 
Steam railways 81.8 &2.7 81.5 81.3 
Shipping and stevedoring 93.2 95.7 97.5 939 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 105.0 114.3 121.1 121.1 
Bat lding 79.9 97.8 116.5 127.2 
Highway 152.7 162.5 166.8 156.3 
Railway 86.2 85.7 82.0 80.5 
SERVICES 149.2 155.4 157.1 147.3 
Hotels and restaurants 145.7 154.6 156. 142.7 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 155.3 156.8 157. 155.5 
RADE 142.8 141.4 142.9 146.8 
Retail 148.6 145.9 147.5 152.2 

Wholesale 127.8 129.8 130.7 13, e 
ALL INDUSTRIES 124.7 127-9 131.6 136.2 
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SU AL REV A'EW. OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1941. 


en een we oe creme erence, 


Acting Dominion Statistician: . Sera} Cudmore; “MLA. (Oxone )5FsS65s5 FsReSics 
In Charge Employment Statistics; Me Be Ky Roughsedge. 


PREORDERS ERE CEES TERN RT AB RR TY SER SENET URES ATS OO tt ON SR ROR REE OS SRE ET 


Part 1.- GENSRAL SUMMARY, 


Reflecting the gathering momentum of the war effort, and in response to the new 
stimulus provided by the growing threat in the Pacific, industrial employment in the Daminion 
showed extraordinary expansion during 1941, The only general decline in the twelve months 
was recorded at Jan. 1, a movement which accorded with that invariably indicated at the first 
of the year in the pericd since 1920, but which was decidedly less extensive than usual. The 
series of eleven monthly advances in the year under review was without parallel, both in 
duration and also in the magnitude of the additions to the reported labour forces, The largest 
number of monthly gains recorded in any oarlier year was nine, while in comparatively few years 
has the general tendency been upward on so many as eight occasions; improvement had been 
reported in seven months of 1940. 


The employees taken on by the co-operating establishments in the period of expansion 
_ in 1941 numbered nearly 350,000, a gain which exceeded that noted in any earlier year of the 

' record. The index, based on the 1926 average as 100, rose from 134.2 at Jan, 1, to 168.8 at 
Dec. 1, or by 25.8 pede In 1940, the increase recorded from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 had approximated 
twenty peoe, the index rising from 116.2 at the former, to 139,1 at the latter date. The 
‘average advance from January to December in the period, 1921-1940, was 962 pee 


‘ The wmprecedented gains in industrial employment in 1941 were accompanied by 
important increases in the reported weekly earnings. As from the last pay periods in March, 

statistics of payrolls were collected to camplement the data on employment. The information 

on earnings obtained in the first two monthly enquiries was incomplete and has been disregarded. 

Between June 1 .and Dec. 1, the weskly payrolls disbursed rose by 19.6 pete, while the employees 

_ increased by 10.4 p.c.s As a result of the dilution of labour, (a feature of growing importance 

as the available supply of experieneed workmen diminishes), the zeneral increase in the per 

_ capita weekly earnings in the seven months was smaller than that showm in the aggregate payroll-, 

_ Nevertheless, the average rose from $25.25 paid at June 1 for services rendered in the final 

F week of May, to $27.32 paid at Deo. 1 for the preceding week, or by 8.2 peGe 


; The Dominion Bureau of Statistics Hsiakeartar aggregate of 151,069 reports on 
_ employment during 1941, a monthly average of 12,589, The employees of the co-operating 


* Including the returns fran financial institutions, the numbers of reports tabulated in 1941 
was 161,281, a monthly average of 13,440; the total employees of these establishments 
averaged 1,575,525, . 


Chart 2 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE 
1929 AND 1933 AND 1935 TO 194| 


JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


The curve is based upon the number of employees at work at the First day of the month as indicated by the 
Firms reporting in comparison with: the average employment they afforded during the calendar year 1926 as 100. Cur 
ves are plotted for 1929, the year of maximum industrial activity; for 1933, when employment was at its minimum in- 
the record since 1920,and for the years since 1934. 
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1 
establishments averaged eastbound maximum number reported being 1,688,005 at the beginning 
of December, In 1940, the indicated steffs had averaged 1,215,431, From the 1941 low point 
to the peak of employment at Dec. 1, there was a gain of well over one-fourth in the personnel 
_ of the larger employers, while in the preceding year, the inorease between the minimum and the 
maximum had been just under one-fifth. 


. Based on the 1926 average as 100, the annual index in 1941 was 152.3; the 1940 
figure had been 124.2, previously the highest in the record, For sach 1,000 persons employed, 
on the average, by the firms furnishing data in 1940, 1,226 were at work in 1941, As compared 
_with 1939, the ratio was 1,537 per 1,000 in favour of the year under review, 


The expansion in industrial employment in 1941 was widely distributed, both 

| geographically and industrially. Ail provinces, the eight cities for which data are segregated, 
_ and all industries included in the current surveys, generally reported greater activity than 
in 1940; in most cases, the levels of employment were also higher than in any preceding year. 


j In the provinces, the increases recorded in the personnel of the co-operating | 
r employers ranged from 10.8 pete in Saskatchewan. and 13.9 PeGe in Prince Edward Island, to 

| 25.8 pece in New Brunswick and Ontario, and 29.4 p.ce in Nova Scotia, Firms in the more highly 
_ industrialized provinces of Quebec and Ontario added the largest numbers of persons to the 

- working forces, although their percentage gains were not the greatest; the proportion of workers 
employed by the establishments reporting in Quebec and Ontario to the total in the Dominion has 
' shown no significant change in the last three years. 


{ The highest level of Labbe, on record was indicated in the eight leading industrial 
' centres - Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. In 
these cities taken as a mit, employment during 1941 showed Eeeuter improvement than was slse~- 

* where noted, the percentage gain over 1940 being 2553 pec., as compared with a rise of 21 pec. 

in other parts of the Dominion, Despite this greater proportionate advance in the above-named 
Cities, an index calculated for these centres as 1 unit continued rather below the general index 
in the Dominion, ~ 


: Almost without exception, employment on the whole in the various industries was in 
' greater volume in 1941 than in 1940 or any earlier year, The manufacturing and non=-manufacturing 
divisions shared in unequal proportions in the advance. The former, influenced more directly by 


Utmh comparing the returns for 1941 with those for 1940 and earlier years, it should be noted 
chat an element of incomparability may have been engendered by the collection of the statistics 
of earnings, The questionnaire formerly used had called for a statement of the number at 

work at a given date, but with the introduction of the new form in March, 1941, the information 
required shows the number on the payroll in the last period in the month. The latter number 

is usually, though not invariably, larger. This change in the scope of the enquiries is due 
to the necessity of relating the payrolls disbursed to the number of employees earning such 
amoumts ‘ \ 


The first tabulation on the new basis revealed considerable dislocation in the coverage of 
employees as a result of this d‘*fference in the questionnaire, The discrepancy was 
particularly evident in the industries which ordinarily employ a high proportion of casual 
workers. Differences in the coverage were also found in establishments affording more 
regular employment, even though the questionnaires originally used had called for a statement 
of the total numbers at work at the given date. In an effort to reotify this situation, the 
individual returns were scrutinized, and adjustment was made to minimize such inconsistencies, 
The adjustment, obviously a task of great difficulty, was carried out with painstaking care, 
In the light of subsequent tabulations, it was felt that the adjustments were as satisfactory 
as possible wder the circumstances, with the result that in general, the comparability of 
the present and the former statistics of employment has been preserved. On the whole, any 
exception to this statement would.be found in the industries employing large numbers of 
casual workers. 


ay aes 


the stimulus of the war effort, showed particularly impressive expansion, the personnel of 
manufacturing establishments being increased by 28% peCe3 the gain in the non-manvfacturing 
classes was 15.4 peCe 


The movement in manufacturing was buoyant from Jan. 1 to the close of 1941. This 
period was wmique both in the duration and the extent of the growth, which resulted in the 
. establishment of successive new all-time highs commencing with Feb, 1. At the peak of employ= 
ment (et Dec. 1), the number employed by the co-operating factories was 979,881. The index 
was then 188.4; where 1,000 men and women had been at work in these plants at Dec. 1, 1940, 
1,302 were employed a year later. As compared with the situation in the early months of the . 
war, the advance is even more striking, the ratio at Dec. 1, 1941, being 1,542 per.1,000 
employees reported at the same date in 1939. 


The effect of hikes mora on industry is shown by the unprecedented activity 
in the production of durable goods,*/in which employment rose by 46.5 pec. in 1941 over 1940, 
This gain considerably exceeds that of 28.3 pec. indicated in manufacturing as a whole, and 
15.2 pC. in the production of non-durable goods in the same comparison, In the-durable goeds 
class, the greatest increases were in iron and steel and non-ferrous metals, while in the nen- 
durable goods division, the advance in chemicals was outstandingly large. 


Among the non-manufacturing divisions, logging reported greater employment than 
in 1940,or any other year since 1920, except 1937, when the index was slightly higher. Towards 
the end of: 1941, shortage of labour affected the situation in logging, with.the result that 
the seasonal gains in the last few months were below normal, A relatively high level of activity 
was indicated in mining, commumications, transportation, construction and maintenance, services 
and trade. The 1941 amnual indexes in mining, services and trade were the highest om record; 
that in transportation was the maximum recorded since 1930, while the commumications figure was 
at the peak for the years since 1931, The volume of employment in construction as a whole was 
the greatest in the decade. Most of the activity was in the building division, to meet wartime 
needSe 


THE 1941 ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The first part of this Annual Review is devoted to an analysis of the employment 
situation in 1941 as compared with 1940 and earlier years, In the following pages appears a 
rather more detailed general review, succeeded by further analyses of conditions in the various 
provinces, the eight leading cities and the various industrial groups. . 


Following this part of the Review, will be found in Part 2 brief discussions of 
materiel having a’more general character, including the usual comparison of the levels of 
employment in certain industries, areas and cities, monthly estimates of the total number in 
non-agricultural employment, a comparison of the course of employment as currently reported by 
employers with the movements of total population, and a brief comparison of the trends of 
employment in the United States and Canada. The final section contains a discussion of the © 
statistics of payrolls as indicated in the short experience of these data. 


The last pages of this Review contain tables of index numbers of employment in 
the provinces, the leading cities and industries. Summaries of the statistics of employment 
and weekly earnings in the second half of 1941 are also given for the economic areas, the 
leading cities and industries, while tables of index numbers of earnings are also givene 


1/ Comprising iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, clay, glass 
and stone and musical instrument manufacturing. 


oe 


2e- THE SITUATION IN THE DOMINION DURING 1941, 
GENERAL REVIEW. 


Following the unusually high level of industrial activity prevailing in 1940, 
employment at the opening of 1941 was in particularly large volume, Although there was the 
customary recession at Jan. 1, this was of decidedly less than normal proportions, and the 
index at that date was substantially above average for any earlier year of the record, having 
been exceeded in the period since 1920 only by the figures for the last quarter of 1940. From 
this relatively high position at the beginning of January, the curve of employment rose steeply 
and winterruptedly during the remaining months of the year, successive new all-time highs 
being established beginning with Apr. l. 


In this series of eleven monthly advances, wmprecedented in length and in 
magnitude some 350,000 persons were added to the working forces of the co-operating establish» 
ments; when the number laid off at the opening of 1941 is taken into accowmt, the increase 
in the twelve months was just wider 300,000. The gains indicated in 1940 had resulted in the 
employment of approximately 110,000 more men and women than in 1939, 


The general changes in reported employment in 1941 as compared with 1940 are 
summarized in the table on page 6. 


The index of employment, which at Jan. 1, 1941, had stood at 134.2 p.c. of the 1926 
average, rose to 168.8 at the beginning of December, an increase of 34.6 points, or almost 
26 pece In the year before, the index had advanced from 116.2 at Jan. 1, to 139.1 at Dec. 1; 
this was a gain of 22.9 points, or not quite 20 p.c. The average rise from the first of 
January to the first of December in the period, 1921-1940, approximated nine pele 


The following table gives the percentage increase shown by the index for each month 
of 1941 over the same month in the preceding year:=- 


Jills Leilene oesce: LOGO May Lelsioesoveee flee Sept. Pes elsistvisieiaticoeO 
FED cisheveccocsae LGec JUNG TLieeicisie oe eee scGen Oct. Ueie'sieieisis wie e) ol ot 
MEi*s “Ios ee'cc cess Alec July Pre rrre ry 2602 Nov. Viste eee eincel eet 
APY e Deedvvwdee Cleo AUZ © ligisie sn cence Loueo DEGs | Uaencedeces  eaeo- 


1941 Average eoseocveeeoone 22.6 


The gains over the twelve months! interval became progressively greater in the first 
five months of 1941. Thereafter, the rate of improvement was rather less, though at the lowest, 
it exceeded 20 peCe, an extremely significant increase in a period of twelve months.. The 
lowering of the percentage gains in the latter months did not reflect any diminution of 
activity in 1941, but rather was due to the gathering momentum of the war effort which had 
become evident in the later months of 1940, ‘here 1,000 persons were employed by the co= 
eperating establishments at Jan, 1, 1940, 1,155 were working twelve months later, while at 
May 1, 1941, 1,273 persons were employed for every 1,000 at the same date a year earlier; on 
the average, 1,226 were at work in 1941 for egch 1,000 in the preceding year. 


The annual average index numbers of employment as rats aun by employers since 1926 
are as follows, (1926#100):= 


BIZV wees LOG0G 1950 seas, 11564 1933 cece 8564 1936 eece 10567 1939 sees 113.9 
1928 sees 111.6 1931 oeee 102.5 1954 teeee 96509 1957 rnse00 11461 1940 ceoe 124.2 
LOD ee eeh Lt teO YU LIS2 ewes OT eS LIBS 06 9904 1938 see. 111.8 1941. ecoe 15265 


The variations in general employment over a period of years are illustrated in the 


curves shown in Charts 1 and 2. To eliminate the effect of the seasonal fluctuations 


to which industry in the Dominion is subject, indexes of seasonal variation have been calculated 


_ by the link-relative method, and the crude indexes, depicted in the heavy curve in Chart l, have 
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dverage Number of Reporting Firms, and of their Employses and the Average Indexes, for the Twelve Months, 
Jen. 1 - Dec. 1, 1941, together with the changes shown in these figures es compared with those for 1940. 


] Change from 1940 in the 


Geogrephical or Average Average 
Industrial Unit | Average | No. of Average Ho, af Average 
No. of Eeploy= Index Empley= Index 
ees {1926@100) oes Points Pyle. 


(a) Provinces 


Maritime Provinces ssessssescesees BAS 90,687 , 12242 898 116,948 185,0 47. 25,262 32.8 «= 2608 
Prines Edward Islandecsccecves 52 2,028 103.4 54 2,289 LLT.& 2 261 - 414.5 13.9 
Nova) Saotitic sce cedgviccvceses sion 419 52,576 182.1 439 68,636 170.9 20 16,260 38,8 2904 
New Brunswick..sscosevcsvevcee 378 56,282 111.2 403 . 45,023 13767 25 8,741 26.5 23.8 

Gatien: a EME ne Uta a a, 366,311 . 1279 3,148 457,780 157.8 117 91,469 29.9 2304 

Otani ck Uo bur poe aee cei nb acen 615,601 129.2 5,441 647,053 160.0 180 131,452 50.8 23.8 

Preivis. Frovineses ciswacsacchateac nee (le 142,620 109.0 1,785 170,135 126.6 67 27,515 17.6 16.1 
Manitobadecccovacesecsecdecece 725 64,811 102.9 To 79,415 122.2 29 14,604 19.3 18.8 
Se picatichewniiaulh, Mae ta tone 376 30,136 llled 398 34,026 1234 ° 22 3,890 12,0 10.8 
ASEAN cede iene Lathe 617 47,673 116.7 633 56,694 135.6 16 9,021 18.9 1662 

British Columbinecesesceccaonr009 1,256 100,212 113.3 1,319 124,037 135.6 64 23,825 2265 19.7 — 

CANADA Jc ee ccltces scesloollspliay idk yclLogtor 12442 12,589 1,514,953 152.3 475 299 ,522 28.1 22.6 
(b) Cities 

Montrealecosscccssecesocerecvovce 1,774 178,519 114.7 1,826 216,989 142.7 52 38,470 28.0 2404 

Quebec Cityscoeseccesseccacvoacoe 213 17,569 126.4 218 23,256 167.8 x 5 &,687 41.4 * $2.8 

Toront0ccescescocscesvoocesceseos 1,803 159,234 123.1 1,878 196,760 152.9 75 37,5258 29.8 2402 

Obtawnsscccoccoccvccccsccevecseerccs 2354 16,181 119.1 241 19,816 149.42 or | 3,635 $0.1 25.58 

Hamiltonsccovccecsacsvaseveccscece 333 40,591 12454 338 52,021 156.4 § 11,430 ~35.0 28.1 

Windsor ecccosvcccescascccccecesso® 194 22 9293 161.2 198 $1,117 227 ed 4 8,824 66.1 41.0 

Wimnipegecccescvevsavecvccecvccae $35 44 gl 73 101,0 553 51,805 122.8 18 7,632 21.8 21.6 

Vancouver cesecscoccscosvvcccseceve 547 40,646 12002 582 51,184 146,8 35 10,538 26.6 2201 

TOTAL = 8 LEADING CITIES. 5,533 519,206 118.9 5,834 642 ,948 149.0 201 123,742 50.1 25.3 


(co) Industries 


MANUFACTURING. cccecsccceceocccces 6,643 675,083 131.3 6,921 873,430, 1638.4 278 ‘198,347 37el 28.38 
Durable Goods...cccssceccees 29510 265,440 12466 2,647 422,412 182.6 137 136,972 48,0 46.5 
Non-durable Goods.scovcosevce %,080 S7L,977 136.6 4,172 432 5299 157.4 142 60,522 20.8 15.2 
Blectric Light and Powerece 103 17,666 13962 102 18,720 147.1 eo i 1,054 709 5.7 . 

Animal Products - ediblesscece S24 29,456 150.4 345 33,925 172.0 °* 21 4,489 2126 1454 
Fur and its products..scccecce 81 2,756 114.1 82 2,927 121.2 eh 171 Tol 662 
leather and its products.cocee 340 24,759 120.6 544 27,731 135.2 4 2,972 14.6 . 12.1 
Lumber and its products .ccceoe 975 60,774 93.9 991 60,238 112.1 16 9,464 18.2 19,4 
Musical Instruments .cceovscsce 36 1,853 65.0 36 2,438 85.5 = 585 20.5 31.5 
Plant products = edible.sccesce §50 40,012 130.8 567 46,545 146.2 17 6,533 15.9 12.2 
Pulp and paper productse.s.eose 717 72,264 ~ 1164 718 79,503 127.6 i 7,239 11.2 906 
Rubber PFOAUCTK ccccvceevcesosa 53. 14,030 112.2 64 17,106 133.6 1 3,076 21.4 19.1 
Textile PFOAUCTS oo cccecccecccce Ur ar Ar 125,380 144.1 1,286 138,767 158.9 59 13,387 14,8 10.8 
BeVOragesscocosrsesscvecaccoes 149 9,823 179.0 152 11,640 210.9 a) 1,817 31.9 17.8 
TObdacdOcocescoscevvececcesecore 47 10,408 126.1 46 10,407 126.61 = 1 = 1 e = 
Chemical and allied products... 324 23,453 197.3 354 41,342 335.8 30 17,909 138.5 1002 
Clay, glave and stone products 221 11,429 101.0 223 14,263 126.4 2 25834 2504 251 
Electrical APPALAtUSeccecccceoe 127 20,923 153.5 139 28,769 208.1 12 7,846 6 35.6 
Iron and steel productSeccccee 951 170,553 129.9 1,049 275,982 204.8 98 105,429 74.9 57.7 
land VERLOlSSccccccccccscsoccce 157 70,504 116.2 181 112 ,203 179,565 24 41,899 63.8 54.5 
Non=-ferrous metal products...o 201 29,908 188.3 209 40,721 27207 8 10,8138 8444 44.8 
Non-metallic mineral products. 99 13,508 170.6 98 13,915 . 180.4 = jl 4,07 9.8 5e7 
Miscellaneous, sccocecccoceccees 119 6,169 155.6 127 8,493 211.0 8 2 pdok 574 57 o& 
LOGGING. ccccccceccuscsaccesccsces 416 49,278 166.9 445 55,696 187.8 29 6,418 20.9 12.5 
MINING. concccccscccccsecccvec0ece 418 78,618 168.4 415 82,976 176.6 - $ 4,558 8.2 49 
CoAlecoececececsccccsseseces ce 105 25,064 91.3 © 105 26,056 9428 = 992 3,5 5.8 
Metallic oreSsccccocescvecvece 210 43,983 350.9 200 46,801 56662 ° 10 2,818 16.3 4.4 
Non-metallic mineralssesaceese 103 9,571 142.6 110 10,119 150.5 7 548 7.9 5.5 
COMMUNICATIONS .cccceccccccescrcve 86 23,304 87.2 68 25,829 96.7 = 18 2525 9,5 10.9 
TRANSPORTATION. cecececscceccccecs 532 109,072 89.7 545 123,195 98,9 13 14,124 92 10.3 
Street railways, cartage and 
SULOFALCccecseocccccces 307 30,814 133,0 310 34,762 145.3 3 3,948 12.3 92 
Steam railway operationss.ccee 102 62,732 78.6 100 69,015 86.6 ue 6,283 8.0 1062 
Shipping and stevedoring.cccoe 123 15,524 . 83.0 135 19,418 9261 12 5,894 9.1 11.9 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE..-+. 1,312 110,030 90.7 1,406 158,281 126.6 94 » 46,251 35.98 39.6 
Buildingececcovcesccscusecooece 887 35,869 83,5 964 60,531 139.5 77 24,662 56.0 67.1 
Highwayscecocceccssesecesccece 396 46,899 122.1 412 61,954 158.2 16 15,055 56.1 29.6 
Railwayececocescsccvccevecccvoe 29 27,265 68.35 30 35,796 64.3 1 8,531 16.0 2304 
SERVICES .cccccscvercosccccscevvee 598 31,659 143.2 612 57,279 167.5 . 14 5,620 2463 17.0 
Hotels and restaurantSeccocccee 364 19,434 138.2 365 22,818 161.5 1 $3,379 2365 16,9 
- laundering and dry cleaning... 234 12,225 157.1 247 14,466 178.2 13 2,241 2160 1304 
TRADE osccccccccccccccescscescseesee 29408 138,384 14249 2,177 158,266 156.5 69 19,882 13.6 9.5 
ROthlleacectecvecessdsteeneses ugeec 104,193 148.8 1,465 120,405 164.2 37 16,212 15.4 10,3 
Wholesalesccscccvccescceocnace 680 34,191 12765 712 37,861 13602 32 3,670 8.7 6.8 
eee ence Ee 
ALL INDUSTRIES’ 12,114 1,215,431 124.2 12,589 1,514,953 152.3 475 299 ,522 28e1 22.6 
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been adjusted by means of these factors; the seesonally-corrected index numbers are shown in 
the broken line. 


There was very widespread activity in 1941, when all provinces, the eight leading 
cities and practically all industries shared in the upswing. The gains varied in size from 
place to place, and were also varied as between the different industrial groups, but in all 
cases were wmusually large. The greatest improvement was of course in the localities and the 
establishments in which production was most closely related to the war effort. 


in accordance with this trend, there was extraordinary expansion in the year under 
review in manufacturing, in which the general gain over 1940 was 28,3 PeCey Compared with that 
of 15.4 pec. in the non-manufacturing classes. The proportion which the employees in factories 
constituted of the total personnel reported in the sight leading industrial groups, rose fran 
555 per 1,000 in 1940, to 577 in 1941; if complete data were available respecting the changes 
in the industrial distribution in the Dominion, this proportion would no doubt be higher, Of 
the nearly 300,000 workers added, on the whole, to the reported working forces, in 1941, abdout 
two-thirds were absorbed by factories. 


A 


The index number of employment in manufacturing rose fram 142.5 p.ce of the 1926 
average at the opening of the year, to 188.4 at Dec, 1, an increase of 32.2 PeGe. in the twelve 
months, This gain greatly exceeded that indicated in any earlier year since the record was 
commenced in 1921; in this period, the average increases from January to December has approximated 
eleven PpeCe 


. 
* . The great development of manufacturing during the year under review is emphasized 


s 


by a comparison of the latest figures with those for 1933, when employment reached the lowest 
_ jevel in the years since 1920. The .index then averaged only 80.9, while that for 1941 was 168.4, 


iy, 
1 In the durable goods industries, employment as compared with the previous maximum 
of 1940 rose by 46.5 psce, and in tho nonedurable goods. group, the advance was 15.2 p.c. The 
increase in the latter class was therefore much more similar to that of 15.4 PeCe in the non- 
es begs group than it was to the gain in the heavy industries. If the chemical industries, 
“now largely engaged on war production, are removed from the non«durable group of manufacturing 
industries, to which they belong, the increase in this class over a similarly constructed index 
for 1940 was only 11.4 pec., or less than a fourth of that showm in the durable goods, where 
production is now almost entirely for the war effort, 


$ The index of employment in tobacco manufacturing in 1941 coincided with that in. 
1940. All other industrial groups showed substantial gains; these ranged from 507 PeoCe in 
“miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products, to 5767 PpeCe in iron and steel, and 70 p.Ge 

in chemical manufacturing. The expansion in the last two is of course particularly associated 
. the war effort. 


i. The non-manufacturing divisions also showed important improvement in 1941, although 
as already stated, this was generally not so pronounced as that in manufacturing, The most 
extensive gain wes in building; employment in road work was also more active, largely due to 
-.° construction of airperts, while the increase in the railway construction and maintenance 
division reflected greater rail traffic. The increase in construction as a whole was 39,6 DeCe 
P| . ‘ 

C. Logging was decidedly more active during most of 1941 than in 1940, although 
difficulty in obtaining labour adversely affected the situation in certain areas towards the 
end of the year. Nevertheless, the index, averaging 187.8 in 1941, was some 21 points higher 
‘than that of 166.9 in the preceding year, 


In transportation, the annual index number, at 98.9, was the highest since 1930, 
The volume of employment in commumications was the largest in the decade. Trading establish- 
mts and services, (mainly hotels and restaurants and lawmdries and dry-cleaning plants) 
forded more employment than in any earlier year in the record of twenty-one years. 


Industry generally in the provinces was decidedly prisker in 1941 than in 1940, 
ractioally all industries shared in the improvement. Many new all-time highs were established 
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by various industrial groups in the different sections of the country. In four of the five 
economic areas, manufacturing was relatively more active than the nonemanufacturing class as 
a whole. The exception was the Maritime Areas, where the nonemanufacturing index was above 
that in menufacturing. The highest index numbers cf factory employment were in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia, the 1941 averages in those provinces being 174.6, 170.9 and 164.9, 
respectively. , 
Logging, tiining, transportation, commimications, construction, services and trade 
in all five economic areas generally reported greater activity than in 1940, In practically 
all cases, the favourable comparison also extended to immediately preceding years. 


The percentage increase in employment in 1941 over 1940 in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario exceeded that in the Dominion as a whole, but except in 
Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island, where agriculture predominates, the variations from the 
average were not particularly large. The greatest additions to the working forces were in 
Ontario, which, with Quebec, absorbed some 74 pec. of the total reported increase in 1941. 
The percentage gains over 1940 in these two provinces were similar, being 2364 pec. in the 
former, and 235.3 pece in the latter, 


Firms in the eight leading industrial cities showed almost uninterrupted improvement 


fran the opening of the year wmtil Dec. 1, when employment generally in each of these centres 


was in greater volume than at Jan. l. hevavis in 1941 in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver was at the maximum in the record, The percentage 
gain reported in each of these municipalities exceeded that in the province to which the city 
belongs. In all but the two western cities, the 1941 annual index numbers showed a greater 
proportionate increase over 1940 than was shown by the Dominion as a whole, 


Employment generally in manufacturing was higher in relation to the 1926 average 
in Quebec City, Windsor and Vancouver than elsewhere in Canada, but in the other five centres 
above enumerated, the index numbers in manufacturing were below the Dominion mean, Factory 
employment in the eight cities taken as a whole, hcewever, showed an advance over 1940 that 
rather exceeded the general increase in manufacturing in the Dominion. 


Without exception, attivity in manufacturing in the eight cities was relatively 
greater than in the non«manufacturing industries. Nevertheless, the latter industries also 
afforded considerably more employment than in 1940, and in some gases, notably in trade, new 
all-time high index numbers were established. 


The table on page 6 simmarizes the employment data for 1941, giving the gaverazce 
number of co-operating establisiments and their employees, and the annual average index number. 
for the months, Jan. 1 to Dec, 1, 1941, The changes since 1940 in these three sets of figures 
are also given, together with the changes in the indexes expressed in points and in percentages. 
The average number of monthly reports tabulated?’ in 1941, was greater by 475, or 
309 peCe, than in 1940. The number of employees of the co-operating establishments rose by 
299 ,6222/ or 24.6 pe6., while thé index gained by 2206 p.c. Of the last two comparisons, that 


1/ A continued growth is to be noted in the number of establishments included in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics' monthly surveys of employment. The gain is due (1) to the establish- 
ment of new industries and to other accessions to the mailing list, (2) to more regular co~ 
operation from employers in general and (3) to the fact that a steadily increasing number 
of firms furnish statistics in detail for locality and industry. The different branches of 
a business appear in the tabulations ag separate firms in the centres and in the industries 
for which separate reports are furnished, The “number of firms", as used here, might more 
precisely be termed "the number of reportes tabulated", but the former expression is in 
accordance with the usage in other series and other countries. 


2/ See footnote on Page 3. 
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between the index numbers should be used as a guide to the variations in employment, for the 
reason that these indexes are adjusted for the inclusion of businesses newly adled to the 
mailing list, as well as for declines in employment which result from the closing of establish- 
MONS» 


In considering the comparisons in the industrial part of this table, and those in 
Table 7, it should ggain be noted that in many cases, adjustment cannot immediately be made for 
the changes in the production of individual establishments which result from wartime demands on 
industry. Many manufgoturing plants are now turning cut products and parts which differ 
entirely from their peace-time lines, but in many cases such changes are not brought to the 
attention of the Bureau. There are also changes in the industrial distribution of workers as 
between the manufacturing and the non=-manufacturing classes, for which allowance cannot be 
made in these statistics. 


Annual average index numbers for the various areas, the eight leading industrial 
cities and the: eight leading industries from 1927 to 1941, together with monthly figures since 
1938, appear in Tables 1, 2 and 3 at the end of this report, while Table 7 gives, for a 
considerable number of industries, monthly index numbers in the last two years. Numerous 
charts throughout the Annual depict the course of employment in various areas and industries, 


3e~ EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. 


All provinces, as already stated, reported a decidedly greater volume of employment 
than in 1940 or any previous year of the record. Increases were indicated during many of the 
months of 1941, notably in Ontario, where the index rose wminterruptedly from Jan. 1 to Dec, 1. 
In every case, the index at the latter date was higher than at the opening of the year. The 
_ increases in this comparison varied from 4.3 p.o» in Prince Edward Island and 14.6 PeSe in 
' Manitoba, to 40.9 p.Ge in-New Brunswick and 48.9 peo. in Nove Scotia. In Canada as a whole, the 
gain from January to December amounted to 25.8 pec. Based on the 1926 mean as 100, the 
_ average index numbers in 1941, as in 1940,were higher in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario than 
in the Dominion as a whole, while in the remaining provinces the indexes were below the all- 
Canada figures 


Manufacturing generally in each of the econamic areas reached a new maximum in 1941. 
There was also general improvement in the non-manufacturing divisions .- logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction, trade and services, In many of these, activity 
was also greater than in gny immediately preceding year. 


lo~ MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The upward movement in the Maritime Provinces extended over nine months in 1941, 
there having been a seasonal decline of about the usual proportions at the opening of the year 
and insignificant losses at Mar. 1 and Sept. 1. In 1940, there were gains in eight months, 
and these were on a smaller scale, The 1941 index, at 155.0, was considerably higher than that 
of 122.2 in the preceding year, showing a gain of 26.8 p.eo., which slightly exceeded the general 
increase of 22.6 pec. in the Dominion as a whole, Employment in each month was brisker than 
at the same date in 1940, or any earlier year for which statistics are available. 


The aggregate payrolls of the 896 employers co-operating in the Maritime Area 
average 115,948 persons in 1941; in the year before, 849 establishments had reported a mean of 
90,687 men and women. In 1941, firms in Nova Scotia employed 68,636 workers, or 5962 pede of 
the total payrolls; those in New Brimswick reported 45,023, or 38.8 p.o. of the aggregate, while 
in Prince Edward Island were employed the remaining two pec. of the staffs covered in the surveys 
for these three provinces, Employment in Nova Scotia in 1941, as in recent years, was at a 
higher level in relation to the 1926 average than in New Brumswioks this largely resulted from 
a greater representation of the heavy industries in the former province. 


Manufacturing in the Maritimes as a whole was brisker each month of 1941 than in 
1940, The index averaged 149.6, the highest on record. The figure for the preceding year was 
126.l. The lumber, textile, pulp and paper, iron and steel and other industries reported 
consistent improvement, The gain in the iron and stéel division was particularly outstanding; 
the index in that group averaged 189.9, compared with 138.8 in 1940, previously the maximum. 


In the non=-manufacturing industries, employment generally was also decidedly brisker. 
The greatest increases were in construction; those in logging, transportation, coummicsations, 
services and trade were also considerable, while the index in mining showed only a slight rise, 
the situation in that industry having been affeoted by industrial disputes. 


24~ QUEBEC. 


During 1941, the trend in Quebec was uninterruptedly favourable from Mar. 1 to 
Dec. 1, the gains in employment substantially exceeding those reported in the period of 


expansion in any other yeare The annual index, at 157.8, was some 50 points, or 250k PeSey 
above the 1940 average of 127.9, previously the highest in the record. 


Statistics were tabulated from 3,147 employers whose forces averaged 457,780, 
varying up to 524,932 workers at Dec. 1, when activity reached its maximum for the twelve 
months; the 1940 average payroll of the 3,031 reporting firms was 566,311. 


Manufacturing operations as a whole reached a new high, As in the four preceding 
yeers, the average index of employment rather exceeded that for the Dominion as a whole, being 
6.2 points above the Canada figure; it was also slightly above the Ontario average of 170.9. 
The 1941 mean in Quebec was 174.6, as compared with 154.9 in 1940, 113.9 in 1939, and 115.0 in 
1937, the maximum until 1940. Employment in all groups of manufacturing was in greater volume 
than in any earlier year. The gains in iron and steel and chemicals were particularly marked, 
but there was also considerable improvement in textile, lumber, pulp and paper and many other 
lines. : 


The indexes in logging, mining, commumications, transportation, construction and 
maintenance, services and trade were somewhat higher than in immediately preceding years. The 
most marked improvement over 1940 in the non-manufacturing classes was in construction, but that 
industry was not so active as in 1959, when uemployment relief projects had afforded considerable 
work. 


3.- ONTARIO. 


There was only one general decline in employment in Ontario during 1941, there 
having been a seasonal falling-off at Jane 1; the reduction then recorded was,however, decidedly 
below normal, Jhe expansive movement was shortiy resumed, and continued without interruption 
to the close of the year, the series of eleven monthly advances being unprecedented in duration 
as well as in magnitude. 


From 141.1 at the beginning of January, the index rose to 174.0 at Dec. 1, an 
increase of 2363 PeCe, while commencing with Feb. 1, successive new all-time highs were 
established. The average of 160.0 was several points above the Dominion figure of 152.56 


The personnel of the 5,441 establishments furnishing information during the year 
umder review varied from 564,158 at the first of January to 705,857 at Dec. 1, averaging 
647,053 in the twelve months. In 1940, 5,261 establishments had reported an average working 
force of 515,601, and the index. averaged 129.2. The increase in 1941 over the preceding year 
was 23.8 pece, a gain slightly exceeding that of 22.6 p.c. in Canada as a whole. 


As in the other provinces, manufacturing in Ontario was particularly active; the 
index averaged 170.9, as compared with 132.2 in 1940, previously the maximum. The Ontario 
mean was 1.5 pec. higher than the Dominion average of 168.4, but was slightly below the 
Quebec figure of 174.6. Of the total aggregate employees reported by manufacturers at Dec. 1, 1941, 
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over 48 p.c. were employed in Ontario. 


Employment in the iron and steel division during 1941 showed unparalleled expansion, 
the index averaging 221.4, as compared with 143.4 in 1940, and 130.5 in 1929, the pre-war peak 


figure. At the low point in the depression in 1933, the iron and steel index in Ontario was 


only 58-5. The lumber, pulp and paper, textile, chemical, non-ferrous metal and many other. 
divisions shared in the upward movement in the yeer wder review. - . 


Employment in the non-manufacturing groups was also in unusually great volume in 
1941. Logging, mining, communications, transportation, construction, services.and trade showed 
considerable improvement over 1940 and immediately preceding years. In logging, mining, 
services and trade, the index numbers reached new alletime highs. In transportation, activity 
was greater than in any other year since 1930, while the construction index was the highest — 


since 1934, when a large programme of umemployment relief work was wder ways 


4.=- PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 


Important improvement was shown in the Prairie Area in 1941, the general index, at 
126.6, being considerably higher than in 1940, or any: previous year of the record except 1929, 
when the average, (126.3) was practically the same. The. latest figure in the predaninantly 


_ agricultural Prairie Provinces was decidedly below the Dominion average of 152.3. . 


Statements were received from an average of 1,785 employers in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; their staffs averaged 170,135, In 1940, 1,718 firms had reported an 
average working force of 142,620 men and women, There were seven general increases in employ= 
ment in the twelve months of 1941, The number of. employees varied fran 146,294 at Mar, 1, to 
184,190 at the beginning of November, 


Of the total number reported on the staffs of the establishments furnishing data 
in the Prairie Provinces during 1941, 46.7 pec. belonged in Manitoba, 20 p.c. in Saskatchewan 
and 33.3 pec, in Alberta, These proportions may be compared with those of 453 PeGe, 2lol peCe 
and 33.4 pece in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, respectively, in 1940. 


The manufacturing industries in the Prairie area afforded more employment during 1941 
than in any other year. The mean index was 141.8, or 22.7 pece above that of 115.6 in 1940, 


_ There were important advances in the year under review in many branches of this division, those 


in iron and steel and chemicals being especially outstanding, The lumber, textile and pulp and 
paper groups also showed considerable improvement, ; 


As in the other provinces, the non-manufacturing classes, though active, did not 
report so great a gain as was indicated in factories. The index numbers in logging, mining, 
services and trade were higher in 1941 than in any preceding year. Employment in commmications 
and construction was at the maximum in the decade, while that in transportation was in larger 
volume than in any earlier year since 1930, 


5.- BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


A new high in industrial activity was established in British Columbia in 1941, At 


_. the low point in the twelve months, the index, at 116.0 (at Jan.1), was above the 1940 average, 


and, with only one interruption, rose to a maximum of 149.8 at the beginning of September. 
Seasonal] reductions in the last quarter of the year lowered this to 144.5 at Dec. 1, but the 
index was then 24.6 p.o. higher than at Jan. 1,being also 16.9 p.c. above the figure for 


Dec. 1, 1940. | 


On the basis of these index numbers, it is estimated that the co-operating 
establishments had some 26,500 more employees at the end of the year than at the beginning. 
Information was tabulated from an average of 1,318 firms whose staffs averaged 124,037. In 
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1940, some 1,255 employers reported an average staff of 100,212. The mean index in that year 
was 113.5, decidedly lower than the 1941 average of 135.6. These two are the highest recorded 
in the twenty-one years during which the monthly surveys have been made. 


There was widespread improvement during 1941, Menufacturing was very actives while 
all branches shared to some extent in the gains, those in iron and steel and other motal-using 
plants were especially great. The index in iron and steel was 173.3, many points higher then 
the previous maximum of 143.6 in 1940, 


Among the non-manufacturing classes, new high levels of employment were established 
in mining, services and trade. In logging, the index was exceeded only by that of 1929, 
Activity in transportation reached its highest point in the decade, while in commumications 
the favourable comparison goes back to 1930, The index in construction and maintenance was 
above that for any recently preceding year. 


Index Numbers By Eoonomic Areas. 


Monthly index numbers by provinces are shown for the last three years in Table 1, 
which also gives annual averages for the economic ereas since 1926, «The course of employment 
in the five economic areas in recent years is depicted in Chart 4, the curves being based upon 
the indexes given in Table 1, ; 


‘ 


| | 4o- EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES. 


Statistics have been segregated for many ysars for the eight leading industrial 
centres = Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawe, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Employ- 
ment in these centres taken as a unit increased during 1941 at a greater rate than in the 
Dominion as a whole, The index in the cities rose by 25.3 PeC. Over 1940, as compared with the 
increase of 21 pec. in other parts of Canada, and with the general advance of 22.6 pec. in the 
‘Dominion, In spite of this situation, activity in the cities as a mit was eat a lower level in 
‘relation to the 1926 average than in the other parts of Canada. The cities! index in 194] was 
149.0, while that in the Dominion was 152.3, 


q In the years prior to 1934, there was little difference in the levels of employment 
‘in the cities and elsewhere, but from 1934 to 1940 there was a marked divergence, the curve 
of employment in the cities being substantially below thet of the Dominion as a whole, The 
location of projects widertaken for the relief of wmemployment played a considerable part in 
this result, a large proportion of such work being on the highways. There were other 
contributing factors = (1) the movement of industry fram the larger to the smaller centres of 
population, where taxation, wages and other operating expenses ara frequently lower, (2) the 
higher-than-average level of employment in the industries normally found in rural areas, such 
as mining, logging and canning, and (3) the development of the Good Roads programme, in some 
cases, associated with, and in others independent of wemployment relief projects, The 
importance of these factors has decidedly decreased since the outbreak of war; the diminution 
of their influence has no doubt contributed to the greater similarity in the index numbers for 
he cities and the Dominion as a whole indicated in 1941, when they were closer than in any 
other year since 1933. 


e 


The following are annual index numbers of employment in Canada, in the od pit leading 
cities and in other parts of the Dominion, since 1928: (1926s100) 


Year Canada Eight Leading Cities Elsewhere 


1929 119.0 119.3 118.9 
1930 113.4 114.2 112.9 
1931 102.5 LOPes oh 101.1 
1932 87.5 - 9002 8523 
1933 83.4 | 83.0 85.7 
1934 96.0 © 88.2 102.1 
1935 99.04 93.1 104.5 
1936 103.7 be 108.4 
1937 114.1 105.87)" 120.8 
1938 111.8 | 105.7 116.7 
1939 113.9 107.8 118.8 
1940 124.2 118.9 128.1 
1941 152.3 149,0 155.0 


Considerable improvement was shown in 1941 in each of the cities for which 
information is segregated; the percentage gains over the year ranged fram 21.6 in Winnipeg to 
41 pec. in Windsor, where the preponderance of the heavy industries in the distribution ensures 
a particularly high level of activity at the present time. The increase in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor was in each case above that in the Dominion as a whole, 
also exceeding that shown by the annual figure for the province to which the city belongs. As 
elsewhere. stated, the general gain over 1940 was rather greater in the cities than elsewhere, 
although the index for the eight leading centres continued slightly below the Dominion average. 


The index number of employment in manufacturing in the eight cities taken as a 
unit, was fractionally lower than that in the Dominion: as a. whole; the increase over 1940, 
however, was 51.5 pec. in each case, Of the total number of employees reported in manufacturing 
throughout Canada at Dec. 1, 1941, some 51 p.c, were situated in the leading cities. In iron 
and steel, the proportion was even higher, at 55 p.o. 


A comparison between the levels of employment in the non-manufacturing classes 
in the larger municipalities and the Dominion as a whole showed greater disparity than existed 
in manufacturing. In each of the former industries, the level in the cities was considerably 
below that in the other parts of Canada. Following are the index numbers for 1941:= 


Eight Leading Cities Daminion 
Manufacturing 167.5 168.4 
Commumications 79 9 96.5 
Transportation 95.6 98.9 . 
Construction 88.9 126.6 
Building 105.5 139.8 
Services 156.4 167.5 
Trade 147.7 156.5 
AX Industries 149.0 152.3 
lee MONTREAL. 


The average number of firms furnishing data in Montreal in 1941 was 1,826, and their 
erateue everaged 216,989; the mean index, at 142.6, was higher than in any other year of the 
record, There were eleven monthly increases in aanicvasee during 1941, a record wnequalled 

in the twenty years for which statistios have been segregated for Montreal, In the latest 
period of expansion, some 44,620 men and women wexe added to the working forces. of the patie 
sd 4 f 
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whose statistics were tabulated; this was the largest advance ever indicated. In 1940, there 
had been ten general increases, and these were on a smaller soale; a personnel of 178,519 had 
been employed in that year by the 1,774 co-operating establishments. The index rose fran 
122.8 at Jan. 1, 1941 to 159.8 at the beginning of December, when activity was at its maximum 
in the period for which data are available. 


Manufacturing as a whole showed a continuously upward trend from Jan. 1 to Deo. 4 
and was uniformly more active than in the same part of 1940. The 1941 index, at 162.7, was 
considerably above the average of 125.6 in the preceding twelve months, being also higher 
than in any earlier year of the record. The general level of manufacturing in Montreal was 
rather lower than that for the province of Quebec, or ror Canada as a whole; nevertheless, the 
improvement over 1940 indicated in the city exceeded that in the province, or in the Dominion. 


Activity in all branches of manufacturing was greater in 1941 than in any preceding 
year for which data are available. The greatest gain was in iron and steel, in which the index 
stood at 195.3, compared with 116.3 in 1940, previously the highest on record. The textile, 
food, printing and publishing, tobacco and beverage and other divisions also reported a high 
level of employment, surpassing that indicated in any earlier year. 


Among the non-manufacturing classes, communications, transportation, construction 
and trade reported greater activity; the index in trade was the maximum to date, while that 
in transportation was the highest since 1929, ‘he figure in construction was below the general 
average for that industry in the Dominion and in the province of Quebec, That industry, 
however, was rather brisker than in 1940, 


oom QUEBEC ® 


Employment in Quebeo City during 1941 showed only one general decline between 
Feb. 1 and Dec, 1, the trend at Oct, 1 having been downward. From the low to the high point 
of industrial activity, the index rose by 50.5 points, to 194.6 at Dec. 1; this was the peak 
so far recorded, while the average for 1941, at 167.8, also exceeded that for any other years 
The staffs of the 218 employers furnishing data average 23,256, as compared with the average 
of 17,569 reported by 213 firms in 1940, 


Manufacturing establishments generally afforded decidedly more employment in 
1941, the annual index standing at 194.3, as against 134.3 in the preceding year. There 
were particularly large advances in plants engaged in war production. Employment in 
transportation was rather quieter, while construction was much more active. 


3e~ TORONTO. 


Advances were recorded during eleven months of 1941, The index at the close of 
the year was nearly thirty-five points higher than it had been at the beginning; the annual 
figure (152.9), was the maximum so far reached. The employees of the 1,878 establishments 
co-operating during 1941 averaged 196,760, while in the preceding twelve months, the average 
staff of the 1,803 reporting employers was 159,234. The mean index was then 123.1. 


Marked expansion was shown during 1941 in manufacturing, in which the average 
index, at 164.1, was many points above the 1940 figure of 126,03; it was also higher than in 
any other year for which data are available. The 1941 mean in this city was very slightly 
above that in Montreal; in these centres, the index of factory employment continued below 
that for the province in which the city is situated, and was also lower than in the Dominion 


as a whole, 


In Toronto, the food, textile, printing and publishing and iron and steel 


_ industries were brisker, the greatest increase in employment being in the last-named, where 


the index rose by over 70 poco, to 240.2, its all-time maximum. This figure was above that 


aS oe 


for iron and steel in the Dominion as a whole, and also rather exceeded the Ontario index for 
the same groupe Ate 


Improvement over 1940 was indicated in transportation, communications, construction 
and trade. The situation in transportation and construction was more favourable than in any. = 
other year since 1951, The index in trade reached a new peak in 1941, when it averaged 150.1; 
it was, however, over six points below the figure for Canada as a whole. 


4,2 OTTAWA. 


Industrial employment in Ottawa showed ten monthly increases last year, two more 
than in 1940, when the average index, at 119.1, was some 30 points lower than that of 149.2 
in the year under review. The latter is the highest to date, Lumber mills showed a fractional 
decline, but other branches of manufacturing showed a marked increase, notably in the iron 
and steel division. Trade was brisker, the index reaching a new high level at 168.7, a fizure 
slightly above the Dominion average. Employment in construction was in greater volume than in 
any other year since 1931. 


An average payroll of 19,816 workers was employed by the 241 firms whose data 
were received, as compared with the 1940 average of 16,131, reported by 234 employers. In 
addition to the employees of these firms, the Dominion Government employed in Ottawa, 
18,659 men and women at Mar, 31, 1941, compared with 14,045 at the same date in 1940 and 11,848 
in 1939, The latest figure is subject to revision. Under continued pressure. of war work, 
these numbers have probably shown a further increase in recent months, 


5e~ HAMILTON. 


The level of employment in Hamilton was wuusually high, largely as a result of 
war-time production. The 1941 mean index was 159.4, as compared with 124.4 in 1940, and 128.4 © 
in 1929, previously the year of maximum activity. The 338 co-operating establishments , 
employed an average working force of 52,021 persons; in 1940, 333 employers reported 40,591 
workers, on the average. 


Manufacturing showed a continuously upward movement fram Jan. I to Dec. 1, when 
the index reached a new high, at 187.3. On the whole, all branches of the group reported 
intensified activity; the largest advances in employment were in iron and steel and electrical. 
apparatus, while textile factories were also very busy. The index in manufacturing was 165.4 
in 1941, compared with 127.2 in 1940; this rate of improvement slightly exceeded that noted 
in the Dominion as a whole in the similar comparison, Construction showed a considerable gain, 
which brought the index to 115.5, the highest annual figure for the industry sinoe that for | 
1932. mployment in trade was in greater volume than in any other year of the record, a 
situation resulting from the unparalleled industrial activity prevailing in Hamilton sinoe the 
outbreak of hostilities. 


6.=- WINDSOR. 


The preponderance of the heavy manufacturing industries in Windsor ensured an 
unusually high index of employment in that city during 1941, when the average was 227.3. This 
figure was decidedly above that for any other city; it also greatly exceeded the annual index 
for Ontario and for the Dominion as a whole. The 1940 mean was 161.2, while at the pre-war 
peak in 1929, the average was 153.2. 


The recorded payrolls of the 198 firms co-operating in 1941 averaged 51,117 workers, 
compared with 22,293 employees in 194 establishments during the preceding year. Manufacturing 
showed many important advances during the year under review, when the index averaged 25602, or 
771 points higher than in 1940, Automobile and other iron and steel factories reported a 


partioularly high level of activity. In construction, the index stood at 86.5, as compared 
with 48,4 in the year before. 


Te WINNIPEG. 


There was a oomsidersole gain in Winnipeg during 1941, but the general level of 


employment there ccntinued lower than in any other of the oities for which separate data are 


compiled. Nevertheless, business activity, as reflected in the employment figures, was the 
highest in the record of twenty years. 


The movement was upward in nine months of 1941, or on one more occasion than 
‘in the preceding year; the expansion, which was the greatest ever reported, raised the annual 
index from 101.0 in 1940, to 122.8, tho maximum to date. Practically the same as that for 
Manitoba, the Winnipeg figure was considerably below the Dominion index of 152.3. 


Manufacturing as a whole was brisker during the year under review, the index 
averaging 158.1, oampared with 108.3 in the preseding twelve months; the latest figure was 
the highest in the record. There were important advances in food, iron and steel, printing 
and publishing and textile plants. Construction and trade reported heightened enployments the 


‘percentage gain in the latter approximated the general increase in trade in the Dominion, while * 


that in construction cinsiderably exceeded the average. Nevertheless, the construction index 
in Winnipeg was below normal. 


An average staff of 51,805 was employed by the 553 firms whose data were tabulated 


during the twelve months under review, compared with 44,173 employees in 535 establishments in 
1940. 


8.~ VANCOUVER. 


During 1941, 582 employers furnished statistics in Vancouver, ' Their working 
forces averaged. 51,184, and the index stood at 146.8, to date the highest arnual fteure< In 


1940, 547 firms had’. wenortind 40,646 employees, and the index was 120.2. 


Improvement ‘over the same period of 1940 was shown in manufacturing in each 


month of 1941, when the index, at 193.1, was some fifty-four points above that in the year 
“before. The 1940 and 1941 figures were the highest recorded in the period for which 


manufacturing indexes are available for Vancouver, Lumber mills were brisker, and there was 
particularly marked activity in iron and steel plants. Among the non-manufacturing groups, 
communications, construction, services and trade reported improvement over 1940, The political 
situation in the Pacific and the shipping situation in general, affected employment in 
transportation, which was quieter than in either 1940 or 1939, 


Index Numbers in Eight Leading Cities. 


_ Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2, and Chart 5 illustrates the 
fluctuations of employment in the larger oontres during the last few years, the curves being 


based upon the figures given in Table 2. 


- EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES» 


1. MANUFACTURING. 


In 1941, as in 1940, employment in manufacturing showed eleven consecutive monthly 


increases; this period of expansion was longer than in any other year for which data are available. 


Bs 


EMPLOYMENT IN LEADING INDUSTRIES 
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Ten advances had been reported in 1939. The gains in 1941 were on a usually large scale, 
the co-operating establishments adding some 238,000 persons to their working forces from’Feb, 1 
to Dec. 1. The index number rose from 142.5 at the opening of the year, to 188.4 at Dec. l, 

or by 52.2 pece In 1940, the increase had amouted to 22.4. peGe, bringing the index for Dec. l 
of that year to 144.7. On the average, employment in the period, 1921-1940, showed a gain of 
‘about ten p.c. between Jan. 1 and Dec. 1. The increase recorded in 1941 was therefore over 
three times as great as the average. 


From early in 1941, successive new all-time highs were established. The annual 
index, at 168.4, was 285 pec. higher than the previous maximum figure of 131.3 in 1940, In 
the pre-war period, the peak index number was 117.1, in 1929. The level of employment in 
manufacturing in 1941 was decidedly higher than that in the non-manufacturing classes; where 
the former showed an increase of 28.5 p.c. over 1940, the gain in the latter was 15.4 pee 


Employment in manufacturing at the opening of the year under review was 20.6 ped. 
higher than at Jan. 1, 1940. The. percentage of increase in the twelveemonths comparison 
rose steadily until July 1, when the figure was 52.3 pes. above that for the corresponding 
month in the preceding year. The rate of improvement slackened slightly in succeeding months, 
but at Dec. 1 was 30.2 p.o.3 this slight lowering of the rate was not due to any diminution in 
activity in 1941, but rather roflected the gathering momentum of the industrial war effort 
towards the latter part of 1940, 


The manufacturers furnishing data in 1941 averaged 6,921, and their employees, 
873,430. At the maximum, the number of workers reported was 979,88l,at the beginning of 
December, The 6,645 establishments furnishing data in 1940 had recorded an average of 675,083. 
The average staff per establishment in the year under review rose from about 108 at Jan. 1, to 
over 138 at Dec. 1, averaging 126; in 1940, the average had’ been under 102, 


The improvement in 1941 was widely distributed among the various branches of 
manufacturing, in many of which employment reached new alletime peaks. Outstandingly great 
was the number of persons added to the payrolls of establishments producing durable goods h 


in this olass, the index rose from its previous maximum of 124.6 in 1940, to 182.6 in 1941, or by © 


46.5 pece The non-durable goods industries showed a decidedly smaller, but still important 

gain of 15.2 peCe, the annual index standing at 157.4, canpared with 1356.6 in 1940, If 

complete data were available regarding the commodities turned out by the co-operating 
manufacturers, the discrepancy in these rates of increase would be greater, since many establish- 
ments normally belonging in the latter class have adapted their plant and equipment to produce 
durable goods. The information on hand does not permit the necessary changes in classification 
to be made in the case of many such instances, 


In the durable elgg ne most pronounced advances in 1941 over 1940 were in 


~dron and steel, notably in the firearm, shipbuilding, aircraft and land vehicle groups, and 


in the non-ferrous metal division. In the nonedurable group, particularly impressive growth 
took place in the chemical industries, in which the reported employment increased by 70 p.G. 
In the food groups there was a gain of 15,0 pece, in rubber, of 19.1 p.c. and in beverages, of 
17.8 PeCe 


The following table contains the annual index numbers of employment in manufacturing 
in the period since 1926, based on the 1926 average as 100:- 
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The following paragraphs briefly review the situation in the various branches of 
manufacturing, after which is a short analysis of employment in the non-manufacturing classes. 


Animal Products = Edible.=- The production of animal foods generally afforded 
more employment than in any earlier year. The reported personnel was increased in six months 
of 1941, the index rising from its minimum of 148.5 at Mar. 1, to 192.6 at the maximum at the 
beginning of August. The 1940 period of expansion had extended over eight months, but employ= 
ment was then at a generally lower level. The mean index. in the animal food group was 172.0 


1/ See footnote on page 4. 


in 1941, compared with 150.4 in 1940. Fish-preserving, meat=packing and dairying plants were 
active. The payrolls of the 346 employers furnishing statistics averaged 33,925 workers, 
varying between 29,260 at Mar. 1 and 37,978 at the beginning of. August. In 1940, 324 co- 
operating firms reported an average working force of 29,436 persons. 


Leather and Products.= Further improvement was indicated in leather factories 
during the yeur under review, when activity was greater than in 1940, or any earlier yeer for 
which information is available. The employees of the 344 so-operating establishments averaged 
27,731; the mean index was 135.2, as compared with 120.6 in 1940, Footwear factories in most 
months of the year under review were decidedly more active, employment averaging considérably 
higher; there were also gains in tanneries and in the production of other leather goods. 


Lumber Products.= The fluctuations in the lumber industries during 1941 were 
more marked than in 1940, the increases recorded in seven months and the declines in the 
remaining months exceeding those reported in the preceding year. Employment on the whole in 
1941 was, however, in greater volume than in any earlier year. The index averaged 112.1, 
compared with 93.9 in 1940. The payrolls of the 992 firms furnishing data, ranged between 
. 48,505 persons at the beginning:of January, and 68,984 at-Aug. 1, averaging 60,238 in the 
twelve months, as compared with the 1940 mean of 50,774.employees in 975 establishments. 
Rough and dressed lumber mills, responding to a greater demand for their products at home and 
abroad, were generally brisker than in any of the preceding twenty-one years of the record. In 
furniture plants, the favourable comparison goes back Po 1929, while other lumber-using 
establishments were decidedly active. 


Musical Instrunents.- The employment reported by musical instruments 
manufacturers was greater than me PAR any other year since 1929, according to statements fran 36 
firms whose staffs averaged 2,438; this was ean increase of 585 over the preceding twelve | 
months. The mean index stood at 85.5 in 1941, compared with 65,0 in 1940. The production of 
wireless apparatus is not included in this industrial group, which continues to be seriously 
affected by the popularity of radios. It is, however, probable that certain other products, 
in addition to musical instruments, are now being manufactured in such plants. 


Plant Products, Edible.= The production of vegetable foods generally provided 
employment for a larger number of workers then in any preceding year, sugar refineries, 
bakeries, chocolate and confectionery factories, canneries, flour and cereal mills and other 
classes indicating a higher level of activity. An average working force of 46,545 persons wes 
employed by the 568 co-operating establishments, whose personnel ranged from 37,820 at Mar. l, 
to 61,784 at the beginning of October. The mean index in the edible plant produate group was 
146, 2, several points higher than its previous maximwm of 130.3 in 1940, 


Pulp and Paper.= The pulp and paper group as a whole reported widespread 
improvement during I941I. both in pulp and paper mills, and also in the printing and publishing and 
paper products divisions, There were additions to the staffs in ten months, as compared with 

an expansion period of seven months in 1940, The staffs of the 719 employers making returns 
averaged 79,503, and the index, 127.6, as compared with the mean index of 116.4 in the 

preceding year, when'717 plants had employed 72,264 men and women. Of the 1941 aggregate, 

55,961 employees were classified in the manufacture of pulp and paper, 13,592 in paper products 
and 29,949 in printing and publishing establishments. 


Rubber Products.=- Activity in rubber factories showed a considerable advance over 
1940, when employment was at a higher level than in any other year of the record except 1929. 
The latest annual index stood at 133.6, as compared with 112.2 in 1940. The forces of the 54 
establishments supplying information during 1941 averaged 17,106, ranging between 14,660 
workers at Jan. 1, and 19,065 at the beginning of December; in the preceding year, the employees 
had averaged 14,030, and the number of returns tabulated monthly, 53. 


Textile Products.= The trend in textiles was wminterruptedly favourable fram 
January to November in 1941, which saw the establishment of successive new peaks of employment. 
The annual index stood at 158.9, considerably above the 1940 figure of 144.1, previously the 
maximum. 


An average staff of 138,767 was employed by the 1,281 co-operating manufacturers; 
in 1940, some 1,227 firms provided work for an average of 125,380 men and women, The employees 
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reported in the year wmder review increased from 127,765 at Jan. 1, to 145,395 at Nov. le 
The cotton, woollen, silk, hosiery and Imitting, garment and personal furnishings and other 
branches of this group showed greater activity than in preceding years, while the upward 
movement extended to all five economic areas, 


Tobacco.= Statements were compiled fran 46 firms, whose working forces averaged 


. 10,407 persons in 1941, when the mean index was 126.1. Employment in tobacco factories showed 


no general change from the preceding twelve months; the annual index was the same as in 1940, 
when it was higher than in any earlier year in the period since 1920, 


Beverages.= A pronounced increase was indicated in beverage plants during 1941. 
Information was furnished by 152 manufacturers, with an average of 11,640 employees. The index 
at 210.9, was many points above the 1940 figure of 179.0, previously the peak figure. The 
149 establishments thet reporting had a staff of 9,823, 


Chemical and Allied Products.~ As a result of growing war-time production, 
employment in the chemical group sharply increased, there being advances on an unprecedented 
scale during the twelve months of 1941. The index averaged 335.8 as compared with 197.3 


_in 1940, the previousmaximum. An average steff of 41,342 was reported by; the 354 establishments 


whose statistics were tabulated. In the preceding year, the 324 co-operating firms had a 
working force of 25,455 men and women, on the ayerage. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products.= Activity in the clay, glass and stone industries 
was greater in 1941 than in any preceding year of the record except 1929, when the index was 
practically the same. The latest average index was 126.4, many points higher than that of 101.0 
in 1940. For the twelve months wder review, 223 factories recorded an average payroll of 
14,263 persons, ranging from 11,944 at Jan. 1, to 15,521 at the beginning of August. The 221 
firms making returns in the preceding year had an average of 11,429 employees. 


‘Electric Light and Powere=- The number reported as engaged about central electric 


stations was some five to six p.c. greater in 1941 than in i940, when the index averaged 139.2, 


as canpared with 147.1 in the year wder review, The aggregate staffs of the 102 co-operating 
plants averaged 18,720; in 1940, 103 central electric stations reported 17,666 employees ,:,on 
the average. «The general acceleration of industrial activity is reflected in these statistics. 


Electrical Apparatus.- largely as a result of wartime demands, employment in this 
division was extremely active. The Dec. 1 index, at 230.4, was over 28 psc. above the 1941 
low figure, reported at Jan. 1, there being almost continuous advances during the year. Data 
were.tabulated from 139 establishments, whose staffs averaged 28,769. The mean index was 208.1. 
in 1540, 127 employers had an average staff of 20,923, while the annual index had stood at 
153.5. The previous high was that of 157.1 in 1930, 


mo Iron and Steel.=- Unprecedented expansion was recorded in the iron and steel 

division during 1947, continuing the upward movement which in the twenty=<seven months from the 
outbreak of war had had only one interruption, viz., the unusually small seasonal falling-off 
at Jan. 1, 1940. In this period, some 211,090 persons have been added to the reported staffs. 
By Dec. 1, 1941, the index had risen to 248.0, showing an woparalleled gain of 55 pec. over 
the index at the opening of the year, when employment was brisker than in any part of 1940, or 
of any earlier year, The average index was 204.9, exceeding by nearly 58 p.c. the previous 
maximum of 129.9 in 1940, when an increase of 33 p.c. over 1939 had been indicated, 


The working force of the 1,050 manufacturers of iron'and steel plants co-operating 
in the 1941 monthly surveys averaged 275,982 persons; in 1940, the mean of the 951 reporting 
establishments was 170,553. The labour foroe per establishment, standing at 305 at Dec. 1, 
averaged 265 in 1941, as compared with 179 in the preceding year. 


All branches of iron end steel showed important and almost continuous expansion 
in 1941. The increases in the plants +urnins out vehicles for use on. land, sea and air were 
particularly large. The crude, rolled and forged, general machinery, heating appliance, 
structural iron and steel,foundry and machine shop, tool, firearm and many other lines also 
indicated important gains in the year wmder review, when new all-;ime high levels of employment 
in the heavy industries were established. 
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Non-Ferrous Metal Products.= Employment in this division, greatly stimulated by 
the wer, showed further extremely large expansion, which brought the index to 272.7, 44.8 PeGe 
above the previous high of 188.3 in 1940, The reported employees numbered 40,721, on the 
average, and were engaged in 209 factories, as compared with the mean of 29,908 workers in 201 
plants in the preceding year. The movement was upward throughout 1941, when the average . 
index rose by nearly 40 p.c. from Jane 1 to Deo. 1. ‘The smelting and refining, aluminium and 
many other branches of the base metal industries showed important increases in the year wder 
review. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products,- Improvement was indicated in seven months of 1941, 
when the index averaged 180,4, or 5.7 peCe higher than that of 170.6 in the preceding year. 
Statements were received monthly from 98 firms, whose staffs included 13,915 persons; in 1940, 
the average had been 13,508 employees, in 99 establishments, Oil refineries continued active and 
improvement was also shown in other branches of the non-metallic mineral division, 


Other Manufacturing Industries.- Fur factories, on the whole, afforded more employ= 
ment, the 194] index averaging 121.2, as against 114.1 in the preceding year, The production 
of miscellaneous manufactured products also showed a further large advance; the index stood at 


211.0, or 37.4 pec. higher than in the preceding year. 


2.- LOGGING. 


Logging was more active than in 1940, or any previous year for which statistics 
are available except 1937, when the index, at 189.3, was slightly higher than the latest figure 


of 187.8, The usual seasonal losses were indicated in the first part of the year under review, 


and, except for a brief period of activity during the river-driving season, the trend was 


downward until mid«summer,. From early in August, however, considerable numbers of men were 
dispatched to the camps, particularly in the eastern and central provinces. These increases 


were large, but nevertheless they were not equal to those indicated at the corresponding dates 


in 1940 and immediately preceding years; this was due, in the main, to the inability to obtain 
sufficient labour which was reported in Various parts of the country. As a result, the index 


numbers, which in the first nine months were the highest on record, were lower fron Septe 1 


than in the last quarter of 1940, They were also lower than in the period Sept. 1 = Dec, l 
in 1937, but with these exceptions, were the highest in the years since 1920, 


On the whole, increases as compared with 1940 were reported in ali five economia 
areas. The working force of the 445 logging firms throughout the Dominion furnishing data 
during 1941, averaged 55,696; the reported payrolls varied hetween 31,996 at May and 81,870 at 


_the first of January. In 1940, the 416 employers co-operating had an average of 49,278 men on 


their payrolls. 


In previous issues, the difficulty of collecting statistics covering bush operations — 
has been mentioned; this is due to the fact that many of the larger operators let their wood 
contracts to small contractors and to settlers on the northern frontiers of settlement, from 
whom in many cases it is impossible to obtain data, at any rate in time for inclusion in the 
monthly surveys of employment, The difficulties in this respect have been increased since 
March by the fact that several of the larger ocampanies!/which formerly reported the number of 
their contractors' employees, are unable to state the payrolls disbursed to such workers, It 
is frequently impossible to obtain the statistics from contractors; to some extent this is due 
to the inaccessibility of the camps, but there are also other factors entering into the situation. 


3 e” MINING. 


Mining in general showed eight monthly increases in 1941, resulting in the greatest 
volume of employment in the twenty-one years of the record; the annual index was 176.7, compared 
with 168.4 in the preceding year, previously the highest figure, 


In coal-mining, the index aversged 94.8, or a few points above’ the 1940 figure 
of 91.3, The labour force of the 105 co-operating operators inoluded 26,056 workers in 1941, 
. he . . 
1/ See also footnote on page 3,- 
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as against: a@ mean of 25,064 employees in 105 mines in the preceding years 


Employment generally in the extraction of metallio ores reached a new eH leven 
in 1941, despite the existence of an industrial dispute in the latter part of the year which 
seriously affected employment and earnings. The annual index stood at 366.5, as compared with 
the average of 350.9 in the preceding twelve months. The index varied between 340.5 at Jan. l, 
and 378.9 at Nov. 1. The staffs of the 200 reporting firms averaged 46,801 during the year 
under review, compared with 43,983 in 210 mines during 1940. War-time demand for both precious 
and base metals resulted in the maintenance of a high level of activity among producing mines; 
however, in a number of cases it was reported that prospecting and development operations were 
curtailed. 


Non-metallic minerals, other than coal, provided more employment in 1941 than in 
any earlier year since 1920. The index averaged 150.5, or 5.5 peo. above the 1940 figure 
of 142.6. An average payroll of 10,119 persons was employed during 1941 by the 110 co-operating 
firms, while those reporting in the preceding year had a mean of 9,571. Quarries and other 
divisions coming under this heading recorded a rather better situation. , 


4.,- TRANSPORTATION. 


The prevailing high level of industrial activity continued to stimulate 
transportation, in which employment was brisker than in any other year since 1930. The index 
averaged 98.9 in the twelve months uder review, as compared with 89.7 in 1940. The traneportation 
and storage companies whose returns were tabulated, employed, on the average, 123,195 workers, as 
compared with the mean of 109,071 reported by the 532 employers co-operating in the preceding year. 


The index in the steam railway division averaged 86.5, or 10.1 pec. higher than tg 
1940, The reported working forces averaged 69,015, compared with 62,732 in the year before. 


Street railways and cartage and storage companies, to the number of 310 with an 
average staff of 34,762, showed greater activity, which raised the annual index from 133.0 in | 


1940, to 145.3 in the year under review, the highest to date, Shipping and stevedoring 
generally reported a considerable increase over 1940, The mean index was 92.1, while the 
indicated employees averaged 19,418, varying between 12,3352 persons at Jan. 1 and 24,759 at 
the beginning of September, The 1940 annual index was 83.0, The difficult shipping situation, 
together with the wmfavourable developments in the Pacific, affected the water transportation 
group in British Columbia, but ports in other parts of the Dominion were extremely busy. 


_ De= COMMUNICATIONS . 


In the communications division, there was an increase of nearly eleven peo. in 
the number of employees, the mean index being 96.7, compared with 87.2 in 1940. The personnel 
of the canpanies furnishing data averaged 25,829, of whom 19,311 were engaged on telephones, 
and 6,518 on telegraphs. Both these classes were busier than in the preceding year, when é 
the average employees numbered 23,304; of these 17,588 were engaged in telephonic commumications, 
The latest annual index, (96.7), was higher than if any other year since 1931, It was, however, 
considerably lower than the 1929 maximum figure of 120.5, The falling-off is partly a result 
of the increasing use of mechanical instead of manual equipment in the telephone division, in 
which the decline from the peak is greater than in the telegraph group. 


6.- CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 


Employment in the construction industries as a whole was at the highest level in 
the decade. The trend was upward in seven months of 1941, during which the number of workers 
taken on by the co-operating contractors was well over 101,000. A large proportion of the work 
undertaken in 1941 was in connection with the war effort. There were substantial increases in 
building, highway and railway construction and maintenance, that in the first-named divisim 
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being greatest, The index of employment in construction as a whole averaged 126.7 in 1941, 
compared with 90.7 in 1940. The forces of the 1,406 co-operating construction firms aggregated 


158,281 in the year under review, varying fron 100,401 at Feb, 1, to 201,790 at the beginning 
of August. ; 


Building construction gained in sight months in 1941, and was generally more active 
than in 1940, or any other recent year, ‘The mean index, at 139.8, was many points above that 
of €3.5 in 1940. The average number of persons employed by the 964 reporting contractors was 

60,531, In 1940, 887 contractors had reported an average of 35,869 emp Loyeos., 


As already stated in connection with logging, there exists a marked tenioncy 
for the larger contractors to sublet their contracts, by trades, to subcontractors, who usually 
employ a comparatively small number of workers, ‘When they have fewer than 15 employees, they 
are not asked to furnish current deta on employment, so that the number employed in building 
is undoubtedly substantially in excess of that covered in these statistics, 


Road construction, as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, generally 
afforded considerably more employment than in 1940, but was quieter than in 1939, The reported 

_ payrolls averaged 61,954, ranging between 29,894 at Feb,1 and 88,525 at the beginning of August. 
In 1940, the average had been 46,899. The 1941. mean index was 158.2, compared with 122.1 in 
1940. A large proportion of the work in the year wmder review resulted fram the development of 
facilities in connection with the Empire Air Training Plan, and other types of air transportation. 


Kaployment in railway construction ami maintenance generally was mors active than 


in the preceding year, due to the expansion of traffic in 1941, The working forces averaged 

55,796, as compared with 27,265 in 1940, when the number of reporting employers wes one less, 

at 29, The mean index was 84.3, while in 1940 it was 68.3, In 1928, when activity was at 
its maximum in this record of twenty-one years, an average payroll of 46,148 persons was 

_ reported, and the mean index stood at 116.7. , 


ile on! SERVICES « 


ee 


4 ' Information was furnished by 612 firms in the service division; their staffs 
averaged 57,279. In 1940, 598 establishments had reported 31,659 employees. An upward 

_ movement was shown during seven months of 1941, when the volume of employment sash month was 

rather greater than in the same period of the year before. The index averaged 167.6, compared 

with the previous high of 143.2 in 1940, Hotels and restaurants were gonsiderably busier, om 

‘the whole, than in 1940, and laundering and dry-cleaning establishments also reported larger 

working forces, 


| 8. TRADE. 


The personnel of trading establishments reached a new maximum in 1941 in most 
parts of the Daninion, reflecting the high level of industrial activity which generally 
‘prevailed. Seasonal losses were indicated in only three months ef last year, when the index 
averaged 156,5, coupared with 142.9 in 1940, the previous peak. The payrolls of the 2/7 firme 
‘comoperating in 1941 averaged 158,266 persons, while in the preceding year, 138,384 employses 
had been reported by 2,108 firms, Of the staffs indicated in the trade group during the twelve 
months under review, 120,405 members were employed in retail stores, in which activity was 
relatively greater than in wholesale houses. : 


As mentioned in previous annual reviews of employment, there has in recent years 
‘been a growing tendency for the larger stores and shain organizations to absorb the small 
businesses which would otherwise not be represented in these statistics, a change in organization 
which has no doubt been a factor in raising the index of employment in trade to its present high 
level. 
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9.~ FINANCE. 


Commencing with 1939, information on employment was collected from financial 
institutions; the data for 1939 are incomplete, 


During 1941, the reported employees of 851 branches of banks, trust companies, 
stock market operators and insurance companies averaged 60,572. The index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, was 117.2, as compared with 113.5 in 1940, when the returns tabulated had 
averaged 888, and the employees, 58,436, 


The employment afforded in financial institutions generally showed in the period 
for which data are available, an advance from the base year which is fairly commensurate, on 
the whole, with the general gain in population and with normal industrial activity in the 
Dominion, While employment in such occupations has not increased during the period of 
intensified industrial expansion to the same extent as that in manufacturing and certain other 
classes, it has shown considerable growth. 


When the figures for financial institutions are added to those for the eight 
industries for which there are continuous records since 1920, the number of reports tabulated 
monthly during 1941 rose to 13,440, and the average number of employees covered to 1,575,525. 
Including the finance group, the index number was 150.6, as compared with the figure of 152,3, 
calculated from reports furnished by establishments in manufacturing, logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction and maintenance, services and trade. In 1940, the 
general index without the finance group was 124.2, while with financial institutions, it was 


. 12326. 


TABLE SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 
ee ea os desl nonclassical 


Table 3 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial divisions in the 
last three years, together with annual averages since 1926, while ay Meese of employment in 
some 60 industries during the years, 1940-41, is shown in Table 7. The colwm headed "relative 
weight" shows the proportion that the number of employees in the specified industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1 of the 
indicated years, 


PART 2¢ 


The following pages contain a discussion of the employment levels in certain 
industries, areas and cities, the comparisons having been brought up-to-date from the 1940 
Annual, Another section deals with the general and provincial ratios between the total 
population as enumerated in the 1941 Census, and the numbers employed by the firms co-operating 
in the monthly surveys of employment, Still another section reproduces from earlier Annuals 
comparisons of the level of employment in manufacturing and on steam railweys in Canada and the 
United States, 


The final section of the 1941 Annual Review deals with the statistics of payrolls 
as tabulated in recent months to complement the data on employment collected over many years; 
the section includes a brief comparison of the course of earnings, as indicated in the brief 
experience of these statistics, with that followed by the cost-of-living index, as well as a 
camparison of the Canadian and American statistics of payrolls in manufactures in recent months, 


The last pages of the 1941 Annual Review contain tables of index numbers of 
employment in the Dominion for the provinces, cities and industries. Several tables of statistics 
of earnings are also given. 


af, Detailed indexes for the years 1924-1939 may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 
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Se= COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES AND UNITS OF POPULATION. 


le- Industrial Canparisons For the Domini ons 


Chart 12 depicts the movements of the curves of employment in seven leading 
industrial groups, in comparison with the alleindustries cwrve in the laet thirteen Years, & 
period in which the general fluctuations have been viclent, Until 1935, the curve for 
manufacturing was definitely below that of general industrial employment; in the next three 
years, there was little difference in the two curvee, but in 1939 a disparity again emerged, 
employment in manufacturing showing a smaller gain than was reported in the non-manufacturing 
Classes. Under the influence of wartime conditions, however, this situation was reversed, and 
from the beginning of 1940, the curve of employment in manufacturing rose steeply to a position 
considerably above that of the general curve, 


» Employment in transportation haz also been below the average in the thirteen years 
depicted in the chart; during part of the period, this jargely resulted from generally 
unfavourable crop and marketing conditions and the widespread depression in business, while 
improved methods of transportation have no doubt also had an effect. Activity in communications 
has also been below the all-industries level, due both to the current situation and to the growing 
use of mechanical equipment. These associated industries both reported sonsiderable improvement 
in 1940 and 1941, but nevertheless continued at a relatively lower level than other classes, 


Employment in construction has shown an erratic course since 1928, partly as a 
result of works undertaken for the relief of unemployment during many of the years sovered in 
the chart. From a particularly low level in 1933, the ourve showed a sharply upward trend in 
1934, thence declining witil 1936, when it was considerably below the alleindustries position. 
While it mounted to some extent in the next three years, the curve for construction did not 
reach the general level, and ths curtailment of unemployment relief works in 1940 was reflected 
in a sharply downward movement in sonstruction as a whole. In 1941, however, astivity. greatly 
increased, but not to an extent sufficient to raise the construction curve to the general level, 


In the remaining main industrial groups, the level of employment has been 
consistently above the average, although the disparity between the curves for mining, trade and 
services as compared with all-industries curve was comsiderably reduced in 1941 as a result of 
wartime developments, Although industrial disputes adversely affected the situation in the 
-mining during part of the year, the curve in mining continued decidedly above the level in any 
other industry. The situation in trade and services has also been relatively favourable in the 
thirteen years shown in Chart 12. To some extent this has been due to the impetus provided by 
the tourist trade, although this was not a factor of sush importance in either 1940 or 1941, 

On the whole, the relatively high position of the curves in these two divisions has also 
reflected their growing importance in the industrial distribution of the population, a develope- 
ment which has been indicated in successive censuses. During 1941, however, the effect of the 
war on industrial conditions is shown by the fact that the disparity is less than for many 
yearse 


Chart 15 shows the course of employment in tle last ten years in four large 
divisions of manufacturing, in e-mparison with that in manufacturing as a whole; these are 
lumber, pulp and paper, textiles and iron and steel. The proportion that the employees reported 
in these industries constituted of the total number m the payrolls of all factories furnishing 
employment data to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics slightly increased last year to 63.5 PeGes 
from 62 pec. in 1940, 


Normally, employment in each of these divisions shows distinct seasonal fluctuations; 
such variations are especially pronowoed in lumber milis, in which employment alternates to 
some extent with that in logging, Durin,, many years, the curve for the pulp and paper divisions, 
(which inoludes printing and publishing) generally followed more closely the allemanufactures 
curve than any of the other three.Since the outbreak of hostilities, however, a progressively 
greater divergence has developed, the pulp and paper group, in general, being less affected by 
wartime demands than the metal, chemical and some other divisions, which are chiefly responsible 
for the unprecedented advances in manufacturing as a whole, Nevertheless, the contribution of 
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the pulp and paper industries to the war effort has been partly responsible for raising their 
curve to the highest level yet reached. Normally, the pulp and paper group as a whole is not 
so subject to seasonal fluctuations as the lumber, textile or iron and steel divisions, 


‘ The textile group ordinarily shows clearly defined seasonal movements. The 
influence of wartime demands, and that associated with large increases in the purchasing power 
of wage~earners, has, however, tended to minimize the seasonal factor. In 1941, for the first 
time in many years, the level in textiles was below that in manufacturing as a whole, although 
employment in textiles,as in most other classes of nanufeacturing, reached a new high in the year 
under review. 


From its position in the summer of 1939 considerably below that of manufacturing 
as a whole, the curve in the iron and steel group has advanced steeply and uninterruptedly to 
a level very substantially above; in the course of this unparalleled growth since the declaration 
of war, seasonal movements, in general, have been very largely eliminated, and the curve has 
shown an almost perpendicular rise which exceeds that indicated in any other industry, and in 
any other period. . a 


Z2e= Industrial Comparisons Within the Five Economic Areas, 


| Chart 14 illustrates another phase of the situation, depicting for the years since 
1925 the course of employment in manufacturing, transportation and trade, in the Dominion as a 
whole, and in the five economic areas, 


The curves in manufactures were similar in their major movements, over a lengthy 
period, a correspondence which is of more than passing interest in view of the variations in 
the industrial distribution of the persons engaged in manufacturing from East to West. The 
general upswing to 1929 was succeeded by a recession that also was without interruption, until 
the depression in the Dominion, and in four of the five econamic areas,reached its lowest 
point in 1933; in British Columbia, however, the minimum, as in the United States, was in 1932. 


From its low point, manufacturing generally showed continuous recovery to 1937, when 
the second peak of industrial activity in the period of observation was indicated, The upward 
movement in evidence since the outbreak of hostilities assumed even greater proportions in 1941, 
when new high levels were established in all provinces, The curve in Quebec and Ontario surpassed 
that for Canada as a whole; the Quebec curve was also rather higher than the Ontario curve. In 
British Columbia, the general level in manufacturing was quite close to the Dominion level, being 
only slightly lower, The curves in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces were below the AVOragee 
The movement in these latter areas were not quite so sharply upward as that in the other areas 
depicted in the chart. 


The trends of employment in transportation in the various sections of Canada also 
‘displayed a considerable similarity over many years, although this is not quite so marked 
as in manufacturing. The curves for thé Western areas were persistently above that for the 
Dominion as a whole, while those for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario were generally 
lower until the close of 1940, In 1941, the great activity in the Eastern Ports raised the 
Maritime curve to a position considerably above the average. The level in the Prairie Areas 
also continued above that in Canada as a whole; in British Columbia, the annual average indexes 
were almost the same, while those in Quebec and Ontario were lower, in spite of the improvement 
shown over 1940, . 


The third part of Chart 14 depicts the situation in trading establishments, For 
a number of reasons, employment in trade tends to show generally greater stability than many 
other industries, Among these reasons may be mentioned the increasing importance of trade in 
the general industrial distribution as shown in recent Census enumerations, and the fact 
that operations in stores, unlike those in factories, cannot be suspended during dull seasons. 


The momentum gained in immediately preceding years had carried employment in trade 
to a generally higher level in 1930 than in 1929; this was one of a very few industries to show 
such a condition. However, commencing with 1931, there was a slackening, extending into 1933, 
Since then, the curve in trade has shown en almost continuously favourable movement in all five 
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econamic areas. The wusually great volume of purchasing power arising fran generally increased 
employment and earnings throughout the Dominion following the outbreak of war has resulted in 
the highest level of employment yet recorded, 


Fram 1928, the curves of employment in trading establishments in Quebeo and 
Ontario have been consistently above that for Canada as a whole, a favourable position which 
was maintained during 1941, Sines 1937, this has also been true for British Columbia, whose 
curve showed movements very similar to those indicated in the Dominion 25 a whole, although it 
continued at a slightly higher level, A rather more steeply upward trend was shown in the 
Maritime Area during 1941; this was associated with activity in transportation and with defence 
concentrations, as well as with the expansion in manufacturing in the Area during the year. 
For many years, trade. in the Prairie Areas has been relatively quieter than in other parts of the 
Dominion, the disparity shown in the curves gradually increasing; in the iain, this reflects 
unsatisfactory agricultural and marketing conditions over a lengthy period, together with the 
associated, slower growth in the general population of the Prairies than in other sections of 
the Dominion. ; 


Se Comparison of the Course of Employment in the Five 
Economic Areas and in the Dominion, 


; The course of employment since 1925 in the five econamic areas, in relation to 
that in Canada as a whole, is depicted in Chart 15, This shows that employment conditions 
in the different parts of. the Dominion in past years have responded in much the same degree 
to the general factors governing business. The deviations that are apparent are mainly due 
to the varying industrial distributions existing in the different areas, For example, in 
British Columbia, where the general curve over a lengthy period was below the average, mining 
and logging are more-than~ordinarily important. in providing eaployment for industrial workers, 
-and in these two industries, the provincial indexes for many years have been below. the 
. corresponding Dominion figures. Similarly, in 1941, activityin transportation and oonstruction 
in British Columbia was below the general level. The depressing effect of many unsatisfactory 
crop and marketing years since 1929 is reflected in the lowered position of the curve for the 
-predominantly agricultural Prairie Provinces; as elsewhere stated, much of the advances in 
general employment since the outbreak of hostilities has taken place in manufacturing, whioh 
figures much less prominently in the industrial distribution in the Prairie Provinces than: in 
Canada as a whole,.Thus, of the total employees reported by the firms co-operating in those 
provinces at Dec. 1, 1941, only 35 p.scte were engaged in manufacturing, as compared with the 
Dominion proportion of 58 p.c. The unprecedented activity in manufacturing in recent months 
is largely responsible for the fact that the curves in Quebec and Ontario are above the average. 


Lge Comparisons of the Trends in Leading Cities and the 
Provinces in Which They ara Situated, 


: Chart 16 shows the movements of employment in the leading cities and the provinses 
in which they are situated; for Winnipeg, the comparison over a number of years has to be 

made with the Prairie ourve, data having been separately tabulated for Manitoba only since 1937. 
The chart also shows the curve for that province in recent YVOarSe 


The heavy weighting of Montreal “eal ae the total Quebec figures. has resulted 
in a close correspondence in the curves for the city and province during many years; in the 
period since 1935, however, this similarity diminished, partly because employment in 
manufacturing and certain other industries was relatively quieter in Montreal; prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities, work on wmemployment relief projects was also a greater factor in 
raising the provincial level than that in Montreal, there being, in general, a.tendencoy for 
projects of this nature to be situated away from the cities. During 1941, employment generally 
Se SS hee ee 
1/ In 1941, over 47 pec. of the workers included in the survey for Quebec belonged in Montreal, 
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‘in the Metropolis showed a smaller gain over 1940 than was reported in the province as a whole, 
and the disparity between the city and the provincial curves tended to inorease rather than 
to diminish. | ) 


. “ In Quebec City, the curve in the earlier part of the period depicted,more or less 
paralleled. that for the province, although it was higher, About 1935, the lines converged, 
after which the position of the city curve was below that of the province, In 1941, activity 
in Quebec City showed a sharper gain, raising the level of employment in the city to a level: 
above that of the province, Z : 


A fairly close correspondence between the Ontario and the Toranto curves might be 
expected, in view of the fact that some 30 p.c. of those on the payrolls of the firms furnishing 
data in Ontario belong in Toronto. Nevertheless, there has wtil recently been relatively little 

,vniformity in the general movements of employment in the province and the city; the periods in 
which the Toronto curve parallels that of Ontario have been much shorter than the periods in 
which the curves for Montreal and Quebec are parallel. The persons on the payrolls of the co- 
operating Montreal establishments constitute, however, a considerably large proportion of the 
Quebec total, the ratio in 1941 having been some &7 pec. It may be noted that the proportions 
in both Montreal and Toronto were slightly lower in 1941 than in recently preceding years, a 
fact which may be associated with the policy of subcontracting followed in expediting war 
production, While the curve for Ontario, plotted in Chart 16, has for several. years been higher 
than that for any of the cities whose fluctuations are therein depicted, the lines since 1939 
have shown similar movements, being almost parallel in this period. 


. The predominance of the heavy industries in the distribution of wage-earners in 
Hamilton has ensured great activity in that city, whose curve has followed the same general 
movements shown in Ontario during the last few years; in 1941, the city and the provincial 
curves practically converged, the annual index for the former being only fractionally lower 
than that in Ontario. ; 


the In Windsor, (whose curve cannot easily be depicted with those of the other centres), 
the level of employment has recently been decidedly higher than in either the province or the 


other municipalities whose curves are depicted in the chart, 


The comparison for Winnipeg over a period of years has to be made with the curve 
for the Prairie Provinces,the Manitoba figures, also plotted, being available only since 1937, 
During most of the period covered in the chart, employment in the city was lower than in the 
Prairies as a unit, and in 1938, 1939 and 1940, it was also below the level for Manitoba, 
although the curves in these years followed the same general movements. In 1941, employment in 
‘Winnipeg showed a rather greater expansion than was reported in Manitoba or in the Prairies as 
a unit; the annual index for the city was fractionally above that for the Province, although 
it continued below the curve for the Prairie Provinces as a wit, 


In Vancouver, were situated about 41 p.c. of the total employees reported by the 
firms in British Columbia who co-operated in the monthly surveys of employment during 1941. 
Despite this large proportion, there have in many years been considerable variations in the 
course of employment in that city and the province. Since 1936, the level in Vancouver has 
been above that in the province; the disparity in favour of the city slightly increased in 1941, 
In that year, manufacturing in Vancouver was relatively more active than in British Columbia 
as a whole, while employment in logging and mining, which affeots the situation in the city only — 
in a general way, but is important in the provincial distribution, continued to exert a depressing 
effect upon the level in British Columbia as a whole. 


Ve ESTIMATES OF TOTAL NUMBER OF WAGE@EARNERS IN NON» 
AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT. 


, To meet the considerable demand that exists for such information, the Social 
Analysis Branch of the Bureau has prepared estimates of the total wage-earners in the Dominion, 
the estimates being based upon data available from the Census, the current surveys of employment 
and other sources. The estimates formerly made by the Bureau fincludeé agricultural wage-earners, 
but more recently this class has been excluded fram the estimates, mainly for lack of information 
respecting the extent to which the growth of industrial employment has been at the expense of 
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The following estimates of the number of wage-earners in non-agricultural employment 
belong to the series published in the bulletin entitled "Recent Expansion of Industrial Bmploy- 
ment and Sources of Labour Supply";- 

| (000! omitted) 


Month : 1939 1940 1941 
January — 2,018 2,257 2 82 
February 2,018 Zp iva 2 564 
March 1,989 2,120 2,678 
April 2,012" 2,05 2,106 
May 29144 2,291 2,899 
June | 29h95 2,003 2,986 
July 29226 24424 3,049" 
August : aeeGo) \% 2,493 3,082 
September 24907 2,081 5,141 
October 2,042 @ 9638 3,176, 
November ; 2 24 2,636 55198 
December 2,202 2,542 3,141 


According to these estimates, the total wage-earning body has shown important 
gains in recent months; the report states that the rate of increase seemed to ‘be approaching 
stability at approximately 50,000 per month, Such a rate of absorption is about double that 
indicated in the same period in 1940 over. 1939, 


The latest estimates give approximately 3,198,000 wake-earners in, employment 
in November, 1941, a figure exceeding by nearly 39 p.c. the estimate for September, 1939. 
This large increase does not take into accomt enlistments in the armed forces, which were 
recently announeed as totalling 393,717 from September, 1939, to October, 1941, To.an wknown 
but considerable extent, these persons have been withdrawn fran industry, and consequentiy 


- have had to be replaced in the number of wage-earners at work, 


By The recruits to the labour market are made up in varying proportions of those 
_ previously umemployed, of employers, own-accowt-workers, young persons leaving school, and 
-’ wonens many of the last-named would not under ordinary circumstances, enter the labour market, 
at all events after marriage. The sources of the increases are discussed in the bulletin 
_ "Recent Expansion of Industrial Employment and Sources of Labour Supply" which may be obtained 
_ from the Publications Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at twenty-five cents a copy. 


‘8.- THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN COMPARISON 
WITH THE TOTAL POPULATION. _ 


In previous Annual Reviews of Employment, comparisons have been made between the 
number of persons in employment and the recorded or estimated population. Ths crude figures 
of population are used in the absence of any current or recent statistics of the geographical 
and industrial distribution of wage-earners in the Dominion; it will be sometime before the 
latter information is obtained from the 1941 census. 


The trends of population and of employment as currently reported by employers 

in the period since 1920 are shawn in Chart 17, The years in which the index of employment 

has been at a higher level than that of general population are relatively few, as compared with 

those in which the reverse has been the case, The boom culminating in 1929 considerably raised 
_ the index of employment, but the distance by which the peak index rose above the population 

curve was only about one-half the distance by which i+ declined below the curve of population 
_ between 1931 and 1933. A generally upward trend was shovm by employment in succeeding years, 
but it was not until 1939-1940 that its ourve rose above that of population, The steeply 
- Upward movement in industry since then has, of cours6, raised the curve of employment by a 
distance considerably exceeding that which it lost in the period following the 1929 boom. 
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The table on page 44 affords a comparison of the data on employment with the 
preliminary figures of population in the various provinces, as enumerated in the 1941 Census. 
_ ‘The statistics of employment are given with and without the finance group, which was not 
covered in the monthly surveys in 1931, The table also gives a comparison of the figures of 
employment and total enumerated population according to the Census of 1931, 


In Canada as a whole, between 13 and 14 PeC. Of the total population at June Lg LOat, 
was employed by the firms co-operating in the monthly surveys; of employment and earnings. This 
proportion considerably exceeded that of 9,1 Pec. indicated in the 1931 Census, At that time, 
the total number at work in all establishments in the industries coming within the scope of 
the current surveys, constituted just over 13 p.o. of the aggregate population; that is, the 
total possible coverage, (had data been available from all establishments, large and small, 
in the industries included) would have been about 13 PpeCe Of the total population. The 
percentage of the total population of whose employment there is now current record, thus slightly 

exceeds the total proportion of the population at work in the comparable industries as 
_ enumerated in the 1931 Census; considerable unemployment then existed, the total number 
unemployed from all causes having been 469,958, or 4% pece of the total population, 


A further comparison of the data shows that where the total population in the 
Jast.decade has grown by just over ten PeCe, there has been an increase of 47 PeCe in the 
recorded employment between Jume 1, 1931, and Jue 1, 1941, The following reasons mainly 
account for the disparity:= (1) The growth in population, but more particularly, the 
unprecedented expansion in industrial production as a result of the war. (2) The virtual 
disappearance of unemployment among the physically fit, (3) The growing concentration of 
workers in the larger wits of production, probably often at the expense of the smaller 
establishments and of industries not included in the current surveys (such as agriculture). 
The movement of employers and owneaccount workers into the wage-earning category in consequence 
of wartime ‘iy gate no doubt also enters into the picture. (4) The growth in the number 
of employers furnishing current data on employment. 


; In responding to the influence of these various factors, the current monthly 
statistios of employment have not only maintained, but have also extended their capactity 
to depict the situation among the great body of wage-earners in the Dominion, 


Provincial Representation of Industrial Workers- According to the :table on page 44 
the co-operating firms in Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan employed at’ June 1, 1941, 
relatively small proportions of the total population in those two provinces, in which 
agriculture predominates in the industrial pattern; agriculture is, of course, excluded from the 
current surveys of employment. In the other provinces, where industrial activity is more _ 
_ diversified -and industries operate on a larger scale, the coverage of total population was 
decidedly greater, ranging, in accordance with the industrial distribution, from between seven 
and eight p.c. in Alberta, to some 17 or 18 PeC.e in Ontario. The proportion in Quebec was also 
high; if canparisons were made with the population of working age, the percentages in Quebec 
and Ontario would probably be quite close. , Marked Similarity in the proportions for those 
two provinces was shown in the comparison yids the figures obtained in the National 
_ Registration of those aged sixteen and over, taken in August, 1940, 


In all areas, there has been a growth in the proportion of the total population 
included in the monthly statistics of employment between 1931 and 1941: the variations in the 
size of these increases are governed almost entirely by the industrial pattern within the area, 
and by the differences in the size of the usual unit of production therein, 


When industrial activity in Canada was at its all-time maximum at Dec, 1, 1941, 
the monthly surveys of employment reflected the general geographical and industrial distribution 
and the current weekly earnings of 153 persons in each 1,000 of ths total enumerated population. 
These wage~earners constitute ‘an extremely large proportion of the total wage-earning body in 


1 Adjustment for this growth is made in the index numbers of employment, which are therefore 
comparable throughout the record, 


2/ At that time, the employees of the co-operating establishments constituted 19.1 pec. of the 
total population aged 16 and over in Quebec, and 19.7 p.c. in Ontario, See the Annual 
Review of Employment for 1940, 
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the Dominion; to a considerable extent, the workers included in the ourrent surveys are the 

heads of households, and with their families, form 2n even greater percentage of the total 
population. As cuasmmers, they make up a highly important group, particularly when their 

earning power is in direct relation to the fluctuations in current economic and business conditions, 
These facts emphasize the value of the monthly surveys of employment and of the current statistics 
of earnings, to social workers, economists, students of business conditions and advertisers 
generally in the Dominion. 


9. COMPARISON OF TH COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING AND 
ON STEAM RATLWAYS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States, 1/ as in Canada, statistics of employment are furnished 
monthly by leading industrial establishments. The scopes of the enquiries, the statistical 
methods followed and the basic periods used for the indexes in the two countries ‘differ, while 
there are also important differences between the two industrial classifications and groupings. 
Again, the Canadian surveys, in asking firms for information respecting their salaried employees 
as well as their wage-earners, probably include a greater proportion of the total number on 
the payrolls of the co-operating establishments than is the case in the States, However, the 
indefinite nature of these terms as commonly used, makes extremely difficult any distinction 
between the two classes in so many cases that no evaluation of this factor is possible. These 
fundamental differences in the surveys prohibit comparisons of the trends in the United States 
and Canada in a number of industries, Nevertheless, enough correspondence exists between the 
figures for manufacturing and steam railways in the two countries to permit comparisons of some 
interest and significance to be made in these important classes, 


MANUFACTURING. 


The base period at present used in calculating the Canadian employment indexes 
is the 1926 average, while the American manufacturing indexes are calculated on the average 

for the three years, 1925-25, as 100. Accordingly, the latter have been converted to the 1926 
base as 100, to facilitate comparison of the Canadian and American data. On the 1923-25 

average as 100, the 1926 figure for the States was 101.7; tre conversion to the latter therefore 
slightly lowers the indexes as published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. On the whole, 
employment in factories in the United States does not ordinarily show such pronowced fluctuations 
of a wholly seasonal character as normally occur in Canada, so that their crude and seasonally= 
adjusted curves, depicted in Chart 18, correspond more closely than do the Canadian crude and 
corrected curves, shown in the same chart. The ad-justment in the indexes for both countries has 
been made by the link-relative method, on the experience of the years, 1929=1937,. 


A brief review of the movements in recent years shows that employment in 4merican 
factories declined sharply and wminterruptedly from 1929 to the summer of 1932, while in Canada 
the retrogressive movement, though not quite so pronowmced, continued into 1933, when the 
average was below that of the preceding year. In the former cowmtry, the period of curtailment 
reduced ae index (on 19262100) from 104.2 in 1929 to 65.2 in 1932, a loss of over 37 pec. In 
Canada,°/ the decline inanployment between 1929 and the year of greatest depression (1933) was 
31.04 PeGe 


The revival dating in the United States from 1932 and in the Dominion from 1933 


1/ The American material used in this analysis is taken from "The Monthly Labor Review" issued 
ty tne Sureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, and from the monthly press releases on 
employment from the same source. 


2/ For the comparisons made in this study of conditions in the two countries, the figures of 
employment in electric light and power have been eliminated from Canadian index for general 
manufacturing, te increase comparability with the American ficures. Eventually, this step 
will also be taken in respect of the various manufacturing indexes for the provinces and 
cities, in con! crmity with the practice now also in force in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistice, 
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carried employment to successively higher levels wmtil 1937; the upward movement in the United 
States, like the depression that preceded it, was, however, more pronounced than in this 
country. The American annual average index advanced from 65.2 in 1932 to 106.8 in 1937, or 

by 41.6 points, while the Canadian index rose by 34.1 points between 1933 and 1937. It is also 
of interest to note that activity in manufacturing in the States in the latter year was greater 
than in 1929, the almost traditional boomeyear in the pre-war eras in the Dominion, however, the 
number employed in manufacturing in 1937 was not equal to that of 1929. 


The recession of 1938 lowered employment in both countries, but again in this 
instance the reaction in the United States was decidedly more violent than that in Canada, where 
the average index declined by little more than three per cent during the year, compared with 
a falling-off of over 17 p.c. in the American figure. In 1939, employment in each country 
gained considerably during the twelve months, although the improvement in Canada was rather 
greater than in the United States. This difference in the rate of acceleration, which continued 
in 1940, became decidedly more marked in 1941 as the Dominion's war effort gained in momentum, 
Thus the American all-manufacturing index Muar ohee by 16.0 pec. from January to December of 
last year, while the similar figure for Canada’/ advanced by 53.60 p.c.e; the annual average for 
the United States was 18.7 pec. higher than in 1940, while the Canadian average was 28.8 peCe 
above that for the preceding year. In the durable goods class, the American index was 28.5 peCe 
higher than in 1940, and that for the non-durable goods was only 969 pece higher. In the 
Dominion, the former group advanced by 46,5 p.ce and the latter by 15.2 pece in 1941 over 1940, 

These comparisons of the general course of employment in manufacturing over a 
number of years in Canada and the United States have shown that, in spite of the generally 
larger seasonal fluctuations in the Dominion, there is on the whole a relatively greater 
stability of employment in our factories than in those across the Border, To some slight extent, 
this may be due to the inclusion of a higher proportion of salaried workers in the Canadian 
figures; presumably the employment of this class, on the whole, varies less than that of factory 
operatives, but it does not seem likely that this factor can contribute to the discrepancy 
sufficiently to offset the decidedly greater degree of seasonality to which Canadian manufacturing 
a8 a whole is subject. 


The smaller size of the average unit of production included in the Dominion surveys 
may tend in some degree to minimize the ups and downs of employment. The latest available data 
respecting the number employed in the American factories furnishing current data to the Bureau 
of labor Statistics are for September, 1941, when the average staff was not quite 221, In the 
same month, the average number on the payrolls of the manufacturing establishments reporting to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistios was just wder 137, while the average in 1941 was 125, 


Associated to some extent with this variation in size of establishments, are 
probable differences in the normal industrial distribution of the workers on the forces of the 
plants co-operating in the surveys of employment made in Canada and the United States. The 
distributions in both countries, have altered considerably as a result of the war; this is 
probably more especially so in Canada, where the mobilization of industry was commenced at an 
earlier date. {It is likely that the distributions will tend to became increasingly similar, 
as a result of the concentration of industry on production for the war, The differences 
normally found in the industrial distribution of persons employed in manufacturing in Canada 
and the United States, are important in their effect upon the fluctuations in the index, since 
factories engaged in the production of goods for immediate consumption may ordinarily enjoy 
a greater stability in employment than those manufacturing durable goods; in the past, this 
factor has probably had an effect in stabilizing the general curve of employment in manufacturing. 
in the Dominion. . 


Chart 19 traces for the last three years, the course of employment in factories 
1/ For the comparisons made in this study of conditions in the two countries, the figures of 
employment in electric light and power have been eliminated from Canadian index for general 
manufacturing, to increase comparability with the American figures, Eventually, this step. 
will also be taken in respect of the various manufacturing indexes for the provinces and 
cities, in conformity with the practice now also in force in the Dominion Bureau of 
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turning out durable and non-durable goods in Canada and the United States. Employment in the 
latter class in beth comtries in the years immediately preceding the war was at a leval much 
higher in relation to the basic average of 1926 than that in the production of durable goods, 
but since the last quarter of 1939, this situation has been reversed, employment in the 
production of durable goo accelerating much more swiftly. The upward movement during 1941 in 
the Dominion was, however, at a much greater rate, and the divergence between the curves for 
the durable and the non-durable class beoame much more pronounced here than in the United States, 
The increasing disparity in the two curves in the Daninion, and between the Canadian and 
American curves is of course largsly due to the fect that ours depist the situation resulting 
fran a state of war existing for a period of up to 27 months, while open warfare for the United 
States commenced aly in December, 1941, 


During 1940, the American index number in the durable goods industries rose from 
Jane 15 to Dec. 15 by 17.3 pecs, as compared with a growth of 37.9 between Jan. 1 and Dec, l 
in the Canadian index. In 1941, the advance in the United States emounted to 21.7 psc. from 
January to December, while in the Dominion the increase was 46.2 p.c. 


The range of employment in the production of non-durable goods is for obvious 
reasons usually smaller than that for durable goods, in both Canadian and American factories: 
the general fluctuations in this comtry in recent years have not been so pronounced as in the 
States. 


Following the recession of 1938,employment in the non-durable groups in 1939 showed 
a generally upward course in both comtries, although the gains were not large. In 1940, 
employment on the whole in the non-durable goods industries in the States showed little change 
fran the preceding year, while that in the Dominion was 11.9 p.c. higher. During the year just 
passed, the Canadian index rose by 15.2 p.c., while the American average was higher by Go9 peGe 


STEAM RAILWAYS. 


Chart 20 shows the fluctuations of employment on steam railways in Canada and 
the United States; the American statistios used are those collected from Class 1 railroads by the 
United States Interstate Commerce Canmission; the earlier data have been recalculated from 
1925-25 as 100, and the later statistics from 1935-39 as 100, to the 1926 average as 100, for 
comparison with the Canadian figures. 


_In recent years, employment on railways in the Dominion has been at a relatively 
higher level than on the Anerican roada, although the movements of the curves for the two 
countries have been similar, Thus, the recession of 1938 was followed by moderate improvement 
in 1959,whenm the gain in the States was slightly greater than in Canada. 


- In 1940 and 194] this situation was reversed, employment in Canada advancing to 
a greater extent than in the States. The American index rose fran 57.6 in 1940 to 63.9 in 
1941, while the Canadian index advanced from 75.2 in the former, to 85.9 in the latter year. 
In each country, the 1941 figure was the highest in any year since 1931. 


10,~ STATISTICS OF EARNINGS. 


For many years, it has been recognized that the current surveys of employment 
would reach maximum usefulness only when complemented by statistics showing the earnings of 
those in employment. As the turn of events in the war intensified the need for oomplete 
mobilization of the industrial and manpower resources of the Dominion, the necessity for having 
available all possible up-to-date information relating to industrial conditions became 
increasingly urgent. Accordingly, the Bureau was instructed to undertake the collection of 
current payroll statistics from employers as from the end of March, 1941, 


. The preparation of the additional data involves considerably more work in the 
offices of ths co-operating establishments, but the value of the information on earnings has 
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been generally recognized, and the more elaborate returns have been cheerfully furnished by a 
great majority of firms on the mailing list. The Bureau takes this opportunity of expressing 
its appreciation of the excellent co-operation received from employers and their officers, 

at a time when demands upon them for statistical data are being multiplied, and office 
administration is attended by unusual difficulties, 


l= The Questionnaire, and the Method Used in Preparing the 


Payroll Statistics. 


The questionnaire now used calls for a statement of the number of persons 
employed in the last pay period in each month, together with a statement of the aggregate 
earnings of such persons as paid o their last payday in each month; the employees and their 
earnings are to be grouped according to the periods for which they are paid, whether this be 
a week, a fortnight, half a month, a month, etc. The overlapping of pay periods between months, 
the differences in the lengths of the calendar months, and the variety in the methods of payment 
followed in industry, make it impossible, in a quickly-prepared current survey, to tabulate 
statistics for the calendar month. Accordingly, the Bureau takes the amounts of the payrolls 
disbursed for services rendered in one week in each month as being representative of the current 
trends in earnings, and data furnished for any period exceeding a week are reduced for tabulation, 
by the appropriate proportions, to the amomts which would be earned, on the average, by such 
employees in one week, A further description of the method used in tabulating these payroll 
statistics is given in the note at the foot of this page. 


The collection of the information on earnings inevitably had some effect upon 
the statistics of employment. The questionnaire formerly used had asked for a statement 
showing the number employed at a given date; the new form, in asking for earnings, required 
statistics of those employed in the last pay periods in the month, to relate to the reported 
payrolls, As a general rule, the number on the payroll is higher than the number at work at 
a single date, particularly when any considerable proportion of casual labour is employede 


NOTE: = The following briefly explains the statistics requested on the questionnaire and 
their treatment in this Bureau. 


Industrial establishments are asked to furnish data showing the aggregate earnings of 
their employees in the last pay periods in the month, the employees and their earnings to be 
grouped according to the duration of their pay periods, The sums reported are inclusive of 
deductions for National Defence Tax and Unemployment Insurance contributions, Costeof-living 
allowances are also included. 


The statements furnished show the amounts earned in monthly, semi-monthly, fortnightly 
and weekly pay periods; occasionally data for other periods are given, Many firms furnish 
information for different categories of employees who are paid at each of these intervals, while 
others habitually use only one or two pay periods in their time-keeping organizations. 


In the Bureau, the statistics of earnings reported for the various periods exceeding a 
week are reduced to the proportions which would be earned in one week, the numerator of the 
fractions ordinarily used for this purpose being six days, the standard working week; the 
denominators of the fractions are the number of days included in the different pay periods, 
excluding only the Sundays. 


In the case of those salaried employees whose earnings are calculated on an annual or 
monthly basis, and are consequently not affected by the number of working days in the period, 
fixed proportions are used to reduce the earnings to a weekly basis, proportions which are not 
varied with the length of the calendar month, 


The sums resulting from these various calculations are then aggregated to give the total 
amounts which would be paid for services rendered in one week by the persons on the payrolls 
of the co-operating establishments, The employees reported are not in all cases necessarily 
employed for a period of six days by one employer. As has previously been stated in ocnnection 
with the figures of employment, the inclusion of casual workers to a greater extent than in the 
former surveys, necessitated by the new questionnaires, constitutes an element of incomparability 
in the present and the former statistics of employment, 


at BSS 
The tendency therefore is for the new card to raise the figures of employment. 


The first tabulation of the information on employment and earnings, that for 
March, 1941, revealed the need for action to overcome so far as possible the serious loss 
of comparability which might have resulted from the use of the new form. The individual returns 
from employers were accordingly carefully scrutinized, and adjustments were made to remove 
discrepancies due to the inclusion of employees theretofore omitted fram the current data. The 
second and subsequent tabulations made it appear that a fair measure of success had attended 
these efforts, so that, in general, the loss in the comparability of the statistics obtained 
on the former and the present questionnaire has been reduced to a minimum, ‘The rare exceptions 
are those cases where the casual labour constitutes a large proportion of the total working 
force. 


A complication having an opposite effect on the statistics developed from the 
use of the new questionnaire in the case of the logging. industry. In the past, many firms 
working through jobbers had furnished information showing the number of men employed by their 
contractors, whose camps frequently are situated in remote districts. However, in a number 
of cases, employers are mable to report on the earnings of those employed by their jobbers, 
Accordingly, the current statistics probably represent a rather smaller proportion of the total 
‘mumber employed in logging than was formerly the case. How far the index of employment in 
logging is influenced by this factor depends upon the extent of the practice of working through 
jobbers, a practice which apparently may very from year to year in response to local and other 
conditions. 


The task of collecting the current statistics of earnings has been complicated 
by the lack of any readily available data with which they can be campared to determine their 
accuracy, the extent to which the payments made by the companies co-operating in the monthly 
surveys of employment typify the earnings in industry as a whole, and the degree to which they 
may be influenced by seasonal trends. The difficulty of forming judgment in regard to these 
factors is intensified by the abnormal conditions resulting from the war, which affect the 
industrial, the occupational, the sex and the age distributions of wage-earners, as well as 
their rates of pay and their hours of work, 


The data furnished by employers are carefully checked from month to month to 
ensure their accuracy and consistency, As a means to this end, a figure of average per capita 
weekly earnings is calculated for each establishment every month; where variations in successive 
figures are not accounted for, explanation and verification are sought from the firm, The 
fact that in the majority of cases, the per capita figures in the individual establishments 
fluctuate in reasonably close degree around the general average for the industry in which they 
are coded, affords proof that, on the whole, the statistice of earnings are accurate and 
representative. Nevertheless, greater experience in dealing with the returns may well bring 
modifications and improvements in the figures now being tabulated, which must therefore ~s3 
regarded as subject to revision. 


The information obtained in the first two tabulations of current payrolis »: 
incomplete, a number of large employers with widely distributed operations having beei uneil« 
to forward the data without a lapse of some time in which to affect the necessary arrangemen os. 
the statistics for the last week in March and in April have therefore been disregarded. 


2e~ Comparison of the Current Statistics of Payrolls With the Latest 
Data of the Census of Manufactures, 


The only recent information on earnings in the Dominion is that on a yearly 
basis obtained in the Annual Census of Industry; for obvious reasons, this does not afford a 
satisfactory basis of comparison for the current weekly earnings, but in the absence of any 
better comparison, or indeed, of any other possible comparison, the following brief review has 
been prepared. aN 


During 1959, the latest year for which general data are available, the annual 
earnings reported to the Census of Manufactures aggregated $737,811,1533 the number of employees 
was 658,114. This sum, divided by 52, represented an average weekly payroll of $14,188,676. 
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The C Tae figures include statistics for many smaller factories which do not come within the 
scope’/ of the current surveys; on the whole, it is probable that the earnings in these smaller 

establishments are below the general average, partly because they tend, in the main, to belong 

to the classes in which earnings are relatively low. 


| The uprecedented growth in industry in recent months has increased the personnel 
of the manufacturers co-operating in the Bureau's monthly surveys of employment, to an average 

of 935,593 during the last seven months of 1941, while the aggregate weekly earnings averaged 
$24,916,965. The number of employees substantially exceeds the total reported in the 1939 

Census of Manufactures for establishments of all sizes; the gain of some 42 p.o. in this comparison 
was accompanied by an increase of 76 pece over the 1939 average weekly earnings. The disparity 
in the rates of increase in employment and payrolls is a result of higher wage rates, cost-of- 
living allowances, overtime, and the concentration of workers in the more highly=paid heavy 
industries, ‘Some of the gain in earnings may also be due to seasonal factors, since payrolls, 
like employment, probably average higher in the second half of the year than in the first six 
months, The much greater growth in hi tok nace totel of disbursements in salaries and wages 
than in employment, is not umreasonable*/under the influence of wartime conditions prevailing 
Since the 1939 figures were obtained, 


According to the latest Census, the average per capita earnings in manufacturing 
was about $21.56, the average being obtained by dividing the annual average earnings by 52. 
The per peer te precree: tn one week in each of the last seven months of 1941 was $26.60. This 
was 23.4 PeGe® higher than the Census average for 1939. In view of the increasing dilutian of 
labour on the one hand, and on the other, of the great increase in aggregate payrolls, the 
advance in the per capita average, like that in the reported aggregate earnings, seems quite 
reasonable, particularly in view of the steps taken to regulate prices and wages. It must be 
pointed out that these comparisons can be considered only as indicative of the movements of 
earnings in a very general way, since the brevity of the Canadian record precludes any of the 
qualifications in regard to the figures which experience may later prove to be necessary. Again, 
the Census averages used in making these comparisons are very rough averages, without any of the 
adjustments which may be required to bring about complete comparability. 


Se- Changes in Earnings and in the Gost-of-Living in 1941, 


A comparison between the course of the index number of the cost-of-living 
compiled in the Internal Trade Brench of the Bureau, and the current figures on earnings is 
interesting, even though the experience with the payroll statistics is so brief and, lacking 
any information respecting the seasonal movements of earnings, the value of the comparisons is 
necessarily limited. However, Charts on Page 54 show the movements in the period for which 
ctrrent data on earnings are available, 


In the first and second parts of this. chart are given curves showing the 
course of the index numbers of the cost-of-living and of average weekly earnings in ail 
industries and in manufacturing, in the period since May, The cost-of-living index has been 
recalculated on the June 2, 1941, figure as 100 for comparison with the index numbers of earnings; 
the base figures of the latter are the average earnings paid on or about Jume 1, 1941, for 
services rendered in the last week in May. 


Until September, the cost-of-living curve was at a slightly higher level than 
that of the average per capita earnings; this was partly due to the continued dilution of labour, 
which has been a feature of the situation in recent months,and is no doubt in accordance with 
the seasonal trend of the average earnings, in contradiction to the movement of aggregate 
payrolls. in the succeeding period, however, the situation altered; while the sost-of-living 


17 The current surveys are limited in the main to data from employers ordinarily having fifteen 


persons or more on their payrolls, 


of The American index of employment increased by 27.7 p.c. from 1939 to 1941, while the index 
of payrolls rose by 61.3 pec. in the same period. 


3/ A statement recently issued by the Washington Department of Labor shows an increase of almost 
34 peo. in the average weekly earnings of workers in all manufacturing industries from September, 
1959, to November, 1941, The increase in Canada fram the 1939 average to the per capita figure 
of $28.15 paid on Dec. 1, 1941, was 30.6 pece , 


curve flattened out, the index of average earnings in all industries continued its upward 
movement, until the holiday season in December. ‘The extension of the practice of paying cost«= 
of-living allowances, originally instituted wmder P.C. 7440, was reflected in the more 
favourable position of the payroll index towards the end of the period; it is also likely that 
the growing concentration of workers in the more highly-paid heavy industries, together with 
the fact that there were seasonal layoffs among workers in the lower brackets of earnings, also 
contributed largely to the result, 


The third part of this chart depicts the curve of the annual index number 
of the cost-of-living from 1934 to 1940, together with the curve of average per capita earnings 
in manufacturing establishments from 1934 to 1939, as obtained in the Annual Census of Industry. 


The index of average earnings in manufacturing in the depression vears was 
rather below the index of the cost-of-living, probably due to a considerable extent to part- 
time work, as well as to a proportionately lower level of employment in che production of 
durable -cods, in which as a general rule the rates of. earnings are relatively high, The 
movement cf both curves, however, was upward. With the establishment of a better equilibrium. 
as between plants producing durable and non-durable goods, and also as a result of greater 
stability in employment, the curve of earnings from 1937 rather outdistanced the cost-of-living 
curve, iihen wages' and salaries! data for 1940 and 1941 are available for plotting with the 
latter, the disparity in the two curves will no doubt considerably exceed that shown during 
1959's 


The fourth part of this chart dealing with recent trends in earnings, depicts 
the course of average weekly earnings in manufacturing in the Dominion and the United States, 
The American data are converted to the May 15, 1941, base as 100 for comparison with the 
Canadian figures, which, as already stated, are plotted in Chart 21 on the base June l, 1941, 
as 100; the earnings are those paid on or about that date for services rendered in the last week 


in Maye 


The declines in the American curve of earnings in July and November were 
attricuted in the main, to the Fourth of July and the Armistice Day holidays, the American 
statisties showing the number of employees and the earnings in the pay period nearest to the 
fifteenth of the month, The falling-off in the Canadian index of earnings as paid on or about 
Jan. 1 for services rendered in the last week in December, was due to a loss of working time 
over the holidays, which would not affect the earnings paid on or about Dec. 15 to those 
employed in American factories. It appears from this chart that until December, the averace 
earnings in the period of observation rose rather more rapidly in Canada than in the United ~ 
States, the change-over from a peace to a wartime economy having naturally reached a more advanced 
Stage in this country, in view of the much longer period in which we have been at war, There Lee 
however, a general similarity in the curves for the two ccuntries in the brief period for which 
comparison is possible, 


4.~- INDEX NUMBERS OF RARNINGS, 


: Pending the establishment of a more satisfactory basic period for an index 
number of earnings, the data furnished for the last week in May have been revised to serve as 
a starting point from which may be measured the current changes in the purchasing power 
distributed in payrolls by the establishments co-operating in the current surveys of employment 
and earnings; their employees constitute a large proportion of the total working forces engaged 
in industries other than agriculture in the Dominion, The presentation of the figures of 
earnings in the form of an index number gives a clearer picture of the situation than can be 
obtained fron the use of the current ageregate, or average per capita figures. The latter 
especially are affected very considerably by the dilution of labour which has been a marked 
feature of the situation in recent months, 


Tables 4, 5 and 6 summarize the statistics of employment. and earnings as 
obtained in recent tabulations,for the economic areas, the leading cities and the main 
industrial groups. The index numbers of employment appear in these tables, as elsewhere 
published, with the 1926 average as 100, but are also shown converted to the vune 1, 1941, 
base as 100, for comparison with the index numbers of earnings, which are calculated upon the 
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amounts distributed at June 1, 1941, for services rendered in the preceding week. 


In Part 1 of Table 8 are given index numbers of earnings in a considerable list 
of industries in the Dominion as a whole, while the second part of the table contains for the 
same industries, index numbers of employment which have been converted from their original base of 
of 19262100 to June 1, 1941,as 100, for comparison with the indexes of earnings. 


It must be noted that the index numbers of employment as originally calculated 
on the 1926 average as 100, should be used for every purpose except in comparison with the 
Statistics of payrolls. lhen possible, the data of employment and earnings will be issued with 
_ the same basic period; this conversion will, however, require a considerable length of time, 
and in the meantime, the second index has been prepared to facilitate comparisons of the move- 
ments of employment and earnings. 


Earnings By Economic Areas.=- In all sections of the country, the payrolls 


disbursed in the latter part of 1941 increased at a relatively higher rate than employment, 

The greatest proportionate advances were in the Maritimes; it is probable that seasonal factors 
affecting the situation in the latter months of the year operate with greater strength in those 
provinces than elsewhere. The existence of industrial disputes. during May also lowered the 

basic earnings on which the index is calculated. In the other areas, the disparity in the growth 
of employment and earnings has generally been fairly miform; thus, in Ontario, the increase in 
payrolls from May 1 to Dec. 1 exceeded. that in employment by 8.7 points; in the Prairie Provinces, 
by 8.9 points; in British Columbia, by nine points, and in Quebec, by 9.6 points, Jn the 
Dominion as a whole the gain in the reported payrolls exceeds by 9.1 points the advance in the 
number of employees, Except in the Maritime Provinces, the variation from the average is therefore 
comparatively slight. : 


The reported per capita averages in Ontario and British Columbia were higher than 
elsewhere; in each of these provinces considerable proportions of the employees are engaged in 
the “heavy” industries.’ Overtime work is therefore an important factor at the present time, 
while the employment of relatively large percentages of male workers also results in higher=than- 
average payrolls. 


The increases in the average weekly earnings of the individual employees from 
June 1 to Dec. 1 varied as follows:- $1.94 in Quebec, $2.13 in the Prairie Provinces; $2.19 in 
Ontario; $2.34 in British Columbia and $2.62 in the Maritime Provinces. The large gain in the 
last-named is accounted for by the reasons given in the preceding paragraph. 


Earnings by Cities.- In studying the comparative figures for the cities, as for 
the provinces, the industrial and the sex distributions must be borne in mind; the former 
factor also largely dictates the presence or the absence of overtime work, which contributes 
in no small degree to the high average earnings in some centres. Again, the fact that in 
several cases, the aggregates of employment and earnings are relatively small tends to exaggerate 
the fluctuations, also stressing the reaction to conditions prevailing in particular industries 
or establishments. The figures for such centres are representative in themselves, but caution 
should be exercised in comparing the percentages of change and the index numbers with these for 
the larger mits of population. 


The highest average earnings in tne eight cities for which data ere segregated 
are in Windsor and Hamilton, where, as already stated, the heavy industries predominate in the 
industrial distribution, with a consequently large proportion of male workers, The average 
weekly earnings in Toronto and Vancouver in the period of observation were also above the 
Dominion mean, partly for the same reasons as given in connection with the averages in Windsor 
and Hamilton, The extensive use of overtime work also contriubtes to the generally high level 
of earnings in those four centres, 


The greatest growth in the index of weekly earnings paid at Dec. 1 as campared 
with June l,was in Quebec City, with Vancouver in second place; the index numbers in those 
cities are higher than in Quebec Province and British Columbia, respectively, also exceeding 
the Dominion average. In Windsor, the growth in aggregate earnings at Dec. 1 paralleled that 
in employment; the situation during considerable periods of 1941 was affected by shortage of 
materials, partly resulting from industrial disputes. Nevertheless, the rate of earnings in 
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that city, as already stated, was unusually high. 


Karnings by Industries.= The figures of earnings shown for the various 


industrial groups in Tables 8, 9 and 10, like those of employment, are affected by seasonal move. 
ments, sex and age distribution and dilution of labour, the occurrence of overtime and ‘part= 
time work, of industrial disputes and’ by many other factors, both local and of wider application, 
It must oS emphasized that the brief experience with the statistics of earnings has been wholly 
under wartime conditions, a situation which greatly increases the difficulty of determining the 
reliability of the data, as well as the extent to which the indicated variations within, and 
between the various industries may be of seasonal or other origin, and how far their range may 
be normal or abnormal. 


In general, the growth in employment and earnings: in the manufacturing 
industries has exceeded that in other classes in the period for which data are available; the 
Des. 1 index of earnings in the former was 123.4, while that in the non=-manufacturing divisions 
was 114.1. In the same period, the index of employment in manufacturing increased by 12.1 p.c. 
as compared with the advance.of 8.2 p.ce in other classes, 


Within the manufacturing group, especially large advances have been recorded 
in iron and steel, in which there has been an increase of 35 psc. in the six months of observation. 
This greatly exceeds the gain of 22 pec. reported in the same period in the number of persons 
employed, Still more striking, are the advances indicated in steel shipbuilding, where the 
increase of 60.6 pec. in the payrolls disbursed has been accompanied by that of 41 PeC. in the 
staffs reported. The expansion in the non-ferrous metal products has also been noteworthy, the 
earnings having risen by 28 p.ce, and the employees, by almost 12 p.ce 


The payroll disbursements in the various groups of manufacturing were generally 
higher at Dec. 1 than in the period selected as a base; the single exception is electrio light 
and power, in which there was a falling-off of 1.9 pecoe in employees fram Jwme 1 to Dec. 1,” 
accompanied by a reduction of 0.6 p.c. in the earnings of these persons. Only in the fur and 
automobile groups has the percentage increase in employment exceeded that in the aggregate 
earnings. There are, however, several cases where the average per capita earnings have declined 
as a result of the employment of increasingly large numbers of inexperienced workers. 7 


In the non-manufacturing classes, as already stated, the growth in employment 
has, in most cases, been on a smaller scale than in manufacturing, and the percentage gains in 
earnings were also smaller, In some industries, employment was quieter at the first of December. 
than at June 1, due mainly to seasonal causes. This is the case in metallic ore mining, 
services, wiolloneid trade and railway construction, which afforded less employment at the first 
of December than at the first of Jue; the reduction in metallic ore mining was largely the 

result of industrial disputes, Of these four industries, metallic mining, services and trade 
reported larger payrolls at the end of the period of observation than at the basic period, while 
the falling-off in earnings in railway construction was relatively smaller than that reported 
in employment. 


In transportation, an increase of 4.9 p.ce in the number of employees has been 
accompanied by a gain of 16.2 p.c. in their aggregate payrolls, Much of the advance in the 
latter took place among steam railway employees. In commmications, 3.5 p.c. more employees \ 
were reported, while the earnings in the group as a whole rose by 5.1 p.c. 


“mployment in trade rose by 6.6 pec. and the aggregate earnings by 962 pec. 
in the period of observation, A large proportion of the total gain in the latter was indicated 
in the wholesale division. , 


In logging, the number of workers reported increased to a rather greater extent 
than the payrolls; this was due to the fact that the men covered in the returns are frequently 
not employed throughout the whole of the pay period, while those taken on during a period of 
expansion ordinarily receive lower wages than the more experienced employees. The per capita 
average earnings in logging are below the average; this is partly because the reported data. 
make no allowance for the value of board and lodging, frequently a part of the remuneration 
of men employed in bush work. The differences in the earnings of bushmen in the various 
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provinces are more pronounced than in most other industries, those reported in British Columbia 
being decidedly higher than elsewhere, 


In services also, the individual earnings are relatively low, partly for the 
reasons given above in partial explanation of the less-than-average figure in logging. The 
employment of a large proportion of female workers and of part-time helpers also contributes to 
the result. Again, in the case of the employees of hotels and restaurants, "tips" fram 
patrons are frequently relied upon to supplement the wages paid. 


: For the finance division, it was not possible to obtain statistics for payrolls 
before the late summer of 1941, In the period for which data are available, the reported 
earnings tend to raise the general average based on statistics for the manufacturing, mining, 
logging, commumications, transportation, construction and maintenance, services and trade 
divisions, in which the per capita figure averaged 326,69, compared with $26.78 when the payrolls 
for the finance group are included. In the latter, the per capita average approximated $29.08 
in the period of observation, 


In March, 1941, the monthly earnings of the 65,606 persons then employed by the 
Dominion Government amounted to $7,691,857, a per capita weekly average of 327.06. These 
figures are not included in any of the aggregates or averages elsewhere shown in this reporte 


Tables 4, 5 and 6 contain summaries of the statistics of employment and earnings, 
in the latter part of 1941, for the economic areas, the leading cities and industries. Table 8 
gives index numbers of payrolls for a lengthy list of industries in the Dominion, while Tables 9 
and 10 contain data for certain industries in the econanic areas and the cities. The second 
part in each of the last three tables shows index numbers of employment converted from their 
original base (1926=100), to Jue 1, 1941, as 100, to facilitate comparison with the index 
numbers of payrolls, 


000 


Note; The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated province or area, 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. (1926=100) 


to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at December 1, 1941. 


Provinces 


aritime 
Provinces 
— 


S 

1927 - Average 103. 
1928 - Average 106.6 
1929 - Average 114.8 
1930 ~ Average 118.3 
1931 - Average 108.1 
1932 = Average 92.2 
1933 ~ Average 85.3 
1934 - Average 101.0 
1935 - Average 103.7 
1936 - Average 109.4 
Z - Average 121.0 
ide¢ > Nvasane 111.5 
1939 ~ Jan. 1 109.2 
Feb. 1 100.5 
Mar. 1 101.2 
Apr. J 99.7 
May 1 100.2 
June 1 108.4 
July i 115.9 
Aug. 1 115.6 
Sept.1 116.4 
Oct. 1 117.9 
Nov. 1 117.9 
Dec. 1 123.0 
Average, 1939 110.5 
1940 -~Jan. 1 118.9 
Fed. 1 118.4 
Mar, 1 116.0 
Apr. 1 111.8 
May 1 112.8 
June 1 117.0 
July 1 124.0 
Aug. 1 124.5 
Sept.1 127.3 
Oct. 1 128.2 
Nov. 1 13566 
Dec. 1 133.2 
Average, 1940 122.2 
1941 ~ Jan. 1 130.0 
Feb. 1 135.2 
Mar. 1 13564 
Apr. 1 135.6 
May 1 136.5 
June l 152.4 
July 1 163.9 
Aug. 1 164.2 
Sept.l 164.1 
Oehek 175 ck 
Nove 1 179.6 
Dec. 1 188.1 


Average -1941 155.0 
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tha 106.7 99.3 
- - 115. 118. - - is 
S952) 22051" LOs.G Lay O15, 106:6 94.6 108.1 102.8 
92.2 121.0 95.8 (2439) 1 108.8 97.1 91.8 99.2 103.8 
79.2: 107.8 92.9 113.0 109.2 3:9 89.2 96.0 99.9 
83.8 112.6 88.3 112.8 109.1 94.3 89.6 96.9 99.6 
88.3 114.7 $2.3. 109.4 108.0 Ot.7 88.9 91.9 95.8 
82.2 114.4 84.2 111.6 107.9 94.5 90.7 98.2 97.7 
94.4 120.6 94.4 121.0 113.6 101.0 95.6 105.1 106.4 
108.7 129.9 99.3 lol.o. 114.7 104.0 98.5 107.5 110.0 
111.0 124.2 105.6 126.4 114.2 109.4 99-4 123.5 115.6 
111.6 125.6 105.3 128 116.2 114.0 104.2 128.9 119.2 
103.2 130.5 103.4 126. 121.4 116.4 104.9 134.7 121.8 


93.6 125.5° 105.8 714.3 . 120.0 98.5 94.5 31-6 105.5 
94.0 123.7 98.4 112.2 118.8 96.7 94.8 94. 101.2 
<M leu Oger ane... 112120 100.2 97.6 103.6 102.0 


117.4 170.9 137-7 157-8 160.0 126.6 | 128.8 125.4 135.6 


Relative Weight of Employment by Provinces as at Dec. 1, 1941. 
ne > BT aa eo Os EM TS | 10.9 5.0 2.2 367 


a 4 
Big 
8 
vz 

106.4 111.6 
111.5 119.0 
107.9 113.4 
95.5 102.5 
80.5 87.5 
78.0 83.4 
90.4 96.0 
97-7 99.4 
101.1 103.7 
106.8 114.2 
104.2 111.8 
98.0 108.3 
96.2 106.5 
96.7 106.5 
100.5 104.9 
103.3 106.2 
106.6 113.1 
111.0 115.8 
117.0 117-5 
116.6 119.6 
118.7 Teter 
115.5 123.6 
110.0 122.7 
107.5 113.9 
97.6 116.2 
100.0 114.4 
101.8 113.5 
102.8 111.9 
107.2 114.3 
112.0 120.9 
114.8 124.7 
119.0 127.9 
126.7 131.6 
127.8 136.2 
126.3 139.2 
123.6 139.1 
113.3 124.2 
116.0: cd seee 
118.0 135.2 
116.8 135.3 
129.4 = 141.3 
132.7. 145.5 
134.9 9152.9 
139.2.) 257.5 
146.6 160.6 
149.8 162.7 
149.4 165.8 
149.4 167.6 
144.5 168.8 
135-6 152.3. 
7-9. 100.0 
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TABLE 2.— INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. (19262100). 


Hote: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city, to the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at December 1, 1941. 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 
Re ec ee ee TE Foret | 
1927 » Average 103.0 111.3 105.7 107.7 103.1 86.2 104.1 100.7 
1928 - Average 108.2 119.9 112.1 115.6 108.2 137.3 110.1 104.3 
1929 ~ Average 115.3 124.2 121.3 120.7 128.4 153.2 112.3 109.2 
1930 ~ Average 111.8 125.3 116.3 123.1 113.9 128.6 107.6 109.8 
1931 ~ Average 102.5 122.2 ae oy eh 4 119.5 101.3 88.3 97.1 104.5 
1932 =- Average 83.1 101.8 95.2 99.3 83.7 78.4 86.6 88.5 
1955 ~ dverage 81.0 95.1 87.5 90.2 74.6 759 80.2 83.0 
1934 . Average 84.5 95.1 93.5 99.5 84.1 93.1 82.9 87.4 
1935 ~ Averece 87.3 96.9 9765 102.2 92.6 115.0 87.8 96.6 
1936 » Average 92.1 95.2 101.5 106.3 98.3 127.3) * 92.3 103.7 
1937 - Average 101.2 100.3 107.9 107.9 112.1 146. 9511:\ 110.7 
1938 ~ Average 103.9 107.5 107.3 105.0 106.8 138.3 93.1 109.1 
1939 - Jan. 1 100.4 119.7 107.3 104.3 97.9 105.2 90.6 106.8 

Feb. 1 102.6 117.0 105.7 103.1 96.9 140.5 89.1 106.7 
Mar. 1 101.4 117.9 10525") 105.3 97.4 139.1 88.5 106.4 
Apr. 1 102.2 118.1 106.1 107.3 99.1 139.1 88.3 107.4 
May 1 104.5 122.8 107.6 106.4 102.3 140.8 90.0 110.3 
June 1 108.7 124.2 109.2 109.8 104.6 136.4 92.4 + 109.9 
July 1 108.3 127.4 109.4 111.8 105.7 114.7 94.3 112.6 
Avg, 1 107.6 126.9 108.6 110.2 102.1 21251 96.5 115.1 
Sept.1 109.3 127.8 110.5 108.6 101.8 115.2 98.2 117.2 
Oct. 1 110.2 111.5 114,1 111.1 108.2 124.8 98.8 115.8 
Nov. 1 110.7 111.6 117.4 113.1 112.8 ‘140.4 99.3 114.8 
Dec. 1 112.7 110.6 11737 109.5 116.1 147.9 100.6 113.7 
Average, 1939 106.6 119.6 109.9 108.4 "103.7 133.4 93.9 111.4 
1940 — Jan. 1 108.0 107.8 116.6 109.6 114.3 149.7 97.8 111.0 
Feb. 1 105.7 107.1 113.9 109.2 116.6 148.6 95.8 110.3 
Mar. 1 106.1 108.7 114.6 108.9 TF GY 149.2 94.4 109.0 
Apr. 1 108.8 108.1 115.9 110.6 116.4 155.1 95.4 111.5 
May 1 111.3 115.6 117.9 111.0 120.1 155.2 96.6 115.7 
June 1 113.5 125.6 119.9 117.9 122.3 160.0 99.4 118.6 
July 1 114.3 127.3 121.4 124.0 124.2 143.4 101.3 122.9 
Aug. 1 114.9 134.9 124.4 126.1 126.8 149.2 102.8 127.3 
Sept.1 117.8 138.9 128.5 124.4 129.6 169.1 105.6 128.9 
Oct. 1 122.4 144.7 133.0 127.8 133.2 177.6 105.3 129.5 
Nov. i 124.3 149.0 135.2 131.2 134.4 188.5 107.5 127.9 
Dec. 1 126.9 149.0 136.3 129.2 138.1 188.8 110.2 129.7 
Average, 1940 114.7 126.4 123.1 119.2 124.4 161.2 101.0 120.2 
194] - Jan. 1 122.8 144.3 137.1 130.5 137.1 193.6 117.5 128.8 
Feb, 1 126.0 144,12 136.5 132.7 140. 201.2 110.1 128.8 
Mar. 1 130.0 145.8 139+5 131.4 141.7 211.8 109.9 129.5 
Apr. 1 134.0 151.2 145. 142.3 151.4 221.9 114.8 139.9 
May 1 138.1 158.6 149.7 145.8 157.4 227.9 119.4 141.3 
June 1 141.1 163.9 153.3 150.6 161.9 229.9 122.2 141.9 
July 1 146.2 171.1 155.1 153.8 164.0 235.6 124.9 147.4 
Aug. 1 148.5 179.1 156.7 157.0 165.8 eee 128.6 155.6 
Sept.1 151.6 186.2 159. 156.8 168.4 ; ° 129.6 159.4 
Oct. 1 15507 183.8 163. 161.1 17.2 243.1 130.5 160.0 
Nov. 1 158.2 190.7 167.6 164.4 175.3 244.7 133.2 163.0 
Dec. 1 159.8 194.6 171.6 164.5 ‘ 178.6 244.1 132.9 165.7 
Average ~ 1941 beeey 167.8 152.9 149.2 159.4 227 3 122.8 146.8 


Relative Weight of Employment by Cities as at Dec. 1, 1941. 
14,4 1.6 13.0 1.3 305 2.0 303 365 
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TABLE 3.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. (1926=100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of empleyees reported in the indicated industry to the 
_ total number of employees reported in Canada by the firma reportingat December 1, 1941. 


Mamu- Commuini- Trang- Con- All 
facturing Logging Mining .cations portation struction Services Trades Industries 


rt na ES 


1927 - Average 103.4 109.3 107.0 103.8 102.5 ~ 109.0 106.2 107.4 104.6 
1928 - Average 110.1 114.5 114.4 108.2 105.9 118.8 118.1 116.2 111.6 
1929 - Average 117.1 125.8 120.1 120.6 109.7 129.7 130.3 126.2 119.0 
1930 ~ Average 109.0 108.0 117.8 119.8 104.6 129.8 131.6 127.7 113.4 
1931 - Average 2°? 60.1 ‘107.7 104.7 95.8 131.4 124.7 123.6 102.5 
1932 = Average & bo 42.6 99.2 93.5 847 86.0 113.6 11661 87-5 
1933 . Average 60.9 66.5 97-5 83.9 79.0 74.6 106.7 112.1 83.4 
1934 ~ Average 90.2 124.7 110.8 7961 80.3 109.3 115.1 11729 96.0 
1935 ~ Average 97.1 126.9 123.3 79.8 81.2 97.8 118.2 122.1 99.4 
1936 - Average 103.4 138.7 136.5 81.0 8441 88.2 124.5 127.5 103.7 
1937 ~ Average 124.4 189.3 153.2 85.4 re 23-9 130.2 132.1 14,1 
1938 - Average 111.0 142.8 155.9 85.0 olf 105. 135.2 132.6 111.8 
1939 - Jan. 1 104.3 150.6 160.4 83.3 79.9 96.4 131.7 144.8 108.1 
Feb. 1 106.0 143.0 160.5 61.2 7904 89.4 129.5 131.0 106.5 
Mar, 1 107.0 108.8 160.9 80.8 80.3 94.3 128. 128.9 106.5 
Apr. 1 107.1 64.0 157.4 81.2 1908 91.6 131. 131.1 104.9 
May 1 108.4 51.0 155.8 82.0 81. 94.2 133.2 135.1 106.2 
June 1 111.4 97.1 160.5 83.8 86.5 115.3 141.8 136.6 13.1 
July 1 111.3 95.3 164,21 85.0 87.6 133.1 147.6 137.4 115.8 
Aug. 1 112.8 7305 165.6 87.5 87.5 146.3 149.8 135.5 117.5 
Sept.1 115.3 60.3 168.0 87.3 90.0 152.2 151.7 134.9 119.6 
Oct. 1 119.7 115.6 170.3 87.5) «94.8 131.5 136.1 138.6 121.7 
Nov. 1 122.1 206.4 171.0 86.7 90.6. 117.6 135.2 140.2 123.6 
Dec. 1 122.2 263.6 171.3 85.5 89.7 93.8 132.9 144.7 122.7 
Average, 1939 112.3 119.1 163.8 S44 85.6 113.0 137.4 136.6 113.9 
1940 - Jan, 1 118.2 237.8 164.7 84.3 84.5 68.8 133.7 149.9 116.2 
Fed. 1 120.5 227.2 163.4 82.7 83.3 58.1 131.8 136.4 114.4 
Mar. 1 122.6 179.1 167.1 82.2 20 55.4 132.6 134.9 113.5 
Apr. 1 123.4 90.0 164.4 83.2 82.8 59.6 133.4 137.6 111.9 

May 1 125.7 60.5 164.5 83.8 88.8 68.4 | 138.2 138.3 114.3 
Juns 1 129,2 105.2 166.7 87.1 90.3 90.5 142.5 140.7 120.9 
July 1 pos 121.4 167.2 89.4 Bl 105.0 149.2 142.8 124.7 
Aug. 1 134, 112.2 168.1 90.9 94.8 114.3 155.4 141.4 127.9 
Sept.1 138.4 126.8 170.2 92.1 94.6 121.1 157.1 142.9 131.6 
Oct. 1 143.8 180.2 172.3 90.7 4.3 121.1 147.3 146.8 136.2 
Nov. i 144.6 258.6 174.0 90.4 93.5 120.5 148.8 148.9 139.2 
Dec. 1 144.7 303.6 172.6 90.0 92.5 105.9 147.8 154.4 139.1 
Average, 1940 131.3 166.9 168.4 87.2 89.7 90.7 143.2 142.9 124.2 
1941 -~Jan. 1 142.5 276.1 167.6 90.2 $8.7 83.0 149.5 160.8 134.2 
Feb. 1 147.4 265.8 169.1 89.6 89.4 82.5 148.6 147.0 135.2 
Mar. 1 150.8 210.0 168.7 89.7 90.5 $3.0 150.2 145.7 135.3 
Apr. 1 158.2 166.2 174.1 93.4 94.3 100.2 158.3 149.1 141.3 
May 1 162.3 107.9 174.8 4.6 99.2 120.0 16506 154.5 145.5 
June 1 168.0 158.3 177.2 97-2 99.2 139.5 17009 156.8 152-9 

July 1 172.4 152.7 176.8 99.7 103.7 149.9 179.8 158.5 157. 

hug. 1 176.8 132.8 178.1 101.6 105.0 160.7 184.0 156.8 160. 
Sept.1 181.4 139.6 181.6 102.0 105.9 153. 183.9 157-5 162.7 
Oct. 1 184.9 174.0 182.3 101.5 104.2 155-6 17507 1 ? 165.8 
Nov. 1 187.5 219.6 185.0 100.0 102.8 147.7 173.7 163. 167.6 
Dec. 1 188.4 250.3 183.5 100.6 104.1 143, 170.4 167.1 168.8 
Average, 1941 168.4 187.8 176.6 96.7 98.9 126.6 1672.5 156.5 152.3 


Relative Weight of Employment by Industries as at Dec. 1, 1941. 
58.0 4.4 5.1 1.6 728 10.7 2.2 10.2 100.0 
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TABLE 4.—- SUMMARY STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE 
FIVE ECONOMIC AREAS IN THE LAST SIX MONTHS OF 1941. 


Index Numbers of 


Enployment rolls 
amousbe Patt by 


Index Con~ Co-operating Firms 
verted to Base to their Employees 


Aggregate Payrolls 
Paid to these Emloy~ Per Capita 


Enployees ees on or about In- Average Weekly Published June 1, 1941=100 at June 1 for 
Date Reported at dicated Date for Earnings paid Index for Comparison Services rendered 
Indicated Services rendered on or about (1926=100) with Index of in Last Week in 
Date * in Week preceding Indicated Date Payrolls May = 100 
mana $ $ 
MARITIMES 
wayey s 122,669 2,622, 207 21.38 163.9 107.5 109.1 
Aug. 1 122,827 2,720,901 22.15 164.2 opera 113.2 
Sept.1 122, 801 2,784,956 22.68 164.1 107.7 115.9 
Oct.) 2 131,225 3,007,743 - 22.92 1754 ils ca 125.1 
Nov. 1 ee 3,156, 445 23.51 179.6 117.8 131.4 
Dec. 1 140,618 3,332,030 23.70 183.1 123.4 138.6 
QUEBEC 
July 1 471,518 11,172,005 23.69 161.8 102.9 104.3 
Aug. 1 488,620 11,620,517 23.78 167.6 . 106.5 108.5 
Sept.l 495,256 12,068, 700 24.37 169.9 108.0 112.7 
Oct. 1 507, 253 12,466,947 24.58 173.9", | 110.6 116.4 
Nov. 1 516,920 12,961,805 25.08 al ge ar 112.6 1212 
Dec. 1 52k, 932 13,266, 706 25.27 179.8 114.3 123.9 
ONTARIO 
July 1 670,477 18,130,771 2T6Oe 165.3 102.1 ee 
Aug. 1 674, 834 18,326,672 27.16 166.3 102.7 104.2 
Sept.1 686,154 18,760,091 | 27-34 169.0 104.4 106.7 
Oct. 1 699,141 19,421, 716 27.78 172.2 106.4 110.3 
Nov. 1 702,193 19,996, 728 23.48 173.0 106.9 113.6 
Dec. 1 705,878 20,449, 041 28.97 174.0 107.5 116.2 
PRAIRIES 
July 1 179,410 4,659,071 25.97 132.5 103.3 103.2 
Aug. 1 ep 4, 844,166 26.40 135.6 105.7 107.3 
Sept.1 184,296 4,911,169 26.65 136.1 106.1 108.8 
Oct. 1 181,871 4,935,038 27.13 134.3 104.7 109.3 
Nov. 1 184,159 5,128,561 27085 136.1 106.1 eee 
Dec. 1 183,306 5,158,660 28.14 135.5 - 105.6 114.5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
July 1 128,686 3,509,963 27.28 139.2 103.2 104.0 
Aug. 1 135,457 3,722,797 27.48 146.6 108.7 110.3 
Sept.1l 133,388 3, 833,038 ieee 7310 149.8 111.0 ise Oth 
Oct. 1 138,000 p78 70.317 28.05 149.4 110.7 114.7 
Nov. 1 138,117 028, 525 29.17 ae 110.7 119.5 
Dec. 1 133, 564 3,925,861 29.039 W405 107.1 116.1 
. CANADA 
July 1 1,572, 760 40,094,017 25.49 157-4 102.9 103.9 
Aug. 1 1,605,262 41, 235,0 25.6 160.6 105.0 106.9 
Sept.1 1,626,895 42,357,95 26.0 162.7 106.4 109.8 
Oct. 1 1,657,499 43,701, 761 26.37 165.8 108.4 113.3 
Nov. 1 1,675,645 45,272, 064 27.02 167.6 109.6 117.3 
Dec. 1 1,688,298 46,132, 298 27232 168.8 110.4 119.5 
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TABLE 5e= SUMMARY STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ES DABIA SEMENES IN THE 


EIGHT LEADING CITIES IN THE LAST SIX MONTHS oF i94l. 
a es 


Index Numbers of 


Employment, Payrolis 
fmounts Paid py 
Aggregate Payrolls Index Con- Co~operating Fimms 
Employees Paid to these Imploy- Per Capita ; verted to Base to their Employees 
‘ Date _ Reported at ees on or about In- Awerage Weekly Published dune 1, 1941=100 at June 1 for 
Indicated dicated Date for _ Earnings paid. Index for Comparison Services rendered 
Tate Services rendered on or about (1926=100) with Index of in Last Week in 
in Week preceding : Indicated Date . Payrolis May = 100 
No. $ $ 
MOWTREAL 
July 1 221,486 5,478,162 24.73 146.2 « 105.6 104.0 
Aug. 1 see gee 5,640, 708 25.07 148.5 10532 107-3 
Sept.1 229,6 5, S42, 423 25045 151.6 107.4 110.9 
Oct. 1 236,123 6,076,898 25.74 15507 110.3 - 115.3, 
Nov. 1 239,905 6 4510,559 26.30 158.2 112.1 119,9 
Dec. 1 ee, 752 6,472,592 26.66 159.8 113.3 123.0 ' 
URBEC 
July 1 Feet 487,181 20.54 piyg ual 104.4 103.1 
dug. 1 2h 835 515,870 20.77 179-1 109.3 109.2 
Sept.1 25, 821 555,955 21.5 186.2 113.6 LE ver 
Oct. 1 259192 559,481 21.9 183.8 412.1 118.4 
Nov. 1 26 ,4l5 585, he 22.15 190.7 116.4 124.0 
Dec. 1 27,025 608,012 22.50 194.6 118.7 128.3 
TORONTO 
July 1 198,790 5,349, 858 26.91 155.1 16) Re 102.8 
Aug. 1 200,779 5, age 3906 26.74 156.7 102.2 103.1 
Sept.1 204, 766 87,471 26.80 159. 104.0 105.4 
Oct. 1 209, 763 ae 534 27.74 °° 1636 106.6 sp Ps 
Nov. 1 215,150 6,037,631 28.06 167.6 109.3 116.0 
Dec. 1 220, 255 6,282,854 28.53 171.6 111.9 120.7 
OTTAWA 
July 1 20,246 476,092 23.52 153.8 102.1 104.4 
Aug. 1 20,683 485,365 23.47 157.0 104.2 106.% 
Sept.1 20,616 482,6 3 23.41 156.8 104.1 105.8 
Oct. 1 21,222 519, 747 24.49 161.1 107.0 115.1 
Nov. l 21,655 550,060 25.40 164.4 109.2 121.8 
Dec. 1 21,675 553,982 25.56 164.5 109.2 122.7 
| HAMILTON 
July 1 53,517 1,485,885 27.76 164.0 fon 102.6 
Aug. 1 54,086 1,506,585 27.86 165.8 102. 104.2 
Sept.1 Bu, O46 i, 2,363,394 28.45 168.4 104.0 108.0 
Oct. 1 55,983 29.60 171.2 105.7 114.4 
Nov. 1 57,218 i ee 392 29.42 175.3 108.3 116.2 
Dec. 1 58,287 1,770,257 30.37 178.6 110.3 122.1 
WINDSOR 
July 1 32,251 1,232, 784 38.22 235.6 102.5 104.2 
Aug. 1 31,393 1,187,507 eS ne 2 ey 99.7 100.4 
Sept.1 33,208 1,184,660 35267 - au, 106.3 100.2 
Oct. 1 33,044 1,153,520 34.91 243.1 105.7 97-5 
Nov. 1 33,255 1,187,583 35.72 2uh.7 106.! 100.4 
Dec. 1 33,179 1,254, 703 37.82 Ouu.1 106.2 106.1 
WINNIPEG 
July 1 52,070 1,300, 788 24.98 124.9 102.2 101.4 
Aug. 1 53, 614 1,366,489 a4 128.6 105.2 106.6 
Sept.1 54,027 1,349,717 24.98 129.6 106.1 105.3 
Oct. 1 54,426 1,363,106 25.05 130.5 © 106.8 - 106.3 
Nov. 1 55,549 1,453,458 26.17 133.2 109.0 113.3 
Dec. 1 55,355 1,444,964 26.10 132.9 108.8 112.6 
VANCOUVER 
July 1 51,978 1,333,481 25.65 147.4 103.9 103.7 
Aug. 1 54, S47 1,456,4 26.55 155.6 109.7 113.3 
Sept.1 38s ae 1,512,834 oe 159.4 112.3 sl a 
Oct. 1 1,519,530 26. 160.0 112.8 118.6 
Nov. 1 ae 1,601,994 27.88 163.0 114.9 125.1 
Dec. 1 58, sa 1,627, 281 27.86 165.7 116.8 127.1 
mAs pe in en i a st 
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TABLE 6.— SUMMARY STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN THE LAST SIX MONTHS OF 1941. 


Index Numbers of 
Employment Payrolls 


Amounts Paid by 
Co-operating Firms 
to their Employees 


Ageregate Payrolls 
- Paid to these Enmploy~ 


Index Con- 


Per Capita verted to Base 


Employees ges on or about In Average Weekly Published June’l, 1941=100 at June 1 for 
Date _ Reported at dicated Date for Earnings paid Index for Comparison Services rendered 
' Indicated Services. rendered on or about (1926=100) with Index of in Last Week in 
Date in Week preceding Indicated Date Payrolls May = 100 
No. $ 

MANUFACTURING 
July 1 896,022 23,132, 2k 25.82 172.4 102.6 103.6 
Aug. 1 919,062 23,943, 506 26.06 176.8 105.2 107.3 
Sept.1 3 548 24, 741,352 26.22 181.4 108.0 110.8 
Oct. 1 962,039 25,778,991 26.80 184.9 110.1 115.4 

Nov. 1 975,246 26,909,158 27-59 187.5 112.6 120.4 _ 
Bec. 1 979,858 27,579,080 28.15 183.4 112.1 123.4 
LOGGING 
July i 45,304 $78,346 19.39 152.7 96.5 100.2 
Ang. 1 9,410 783, 859 19.89 132.8 83.69 89.44 
Sept.l 1,421 198,079 19.27 139.6 88.2 91.0 
Oct. 1 51,621 974,488 18.88 174.0 109.9 tii.2 
Nov. 1 65,157 1,215, 766 18.66 219.6 138.7 138.6 
Dec. 1 74,264 1,331,095 17.92 250.3 158.1 151.7 
f MINING 

July 1 82,986 2,618 473 31.55 176.8 99.8 101.6 
Auge. 1 83,1735 2,636,600 31.49 178.1 100.5 102.3 
Sept.1 85,385 2,816,061 32.98 181.6 102.5 109.3 
Oct. 1 $5,713 2,833,549 33.06 182.3 eee 109.9 
Nov. 1 86,989 3,051, 250 35.08 185.0 104. 118.4 
Dec. 1 86,283 2,924, 207 33.89 183.5 103.6 113.4 

; COMMUNI CATIONS 
July 1 26,647 708, 344 26.58 99.7 102.6 100.7 
Aug. 1 27,149 T19,452 26.50 101.6 104.5 102.2 
Sept.1 27,259 720,586 26.43 102.0 104.9 102.4 
Oct. 1 27,117 742, 221 27637 101.5. 104.4 105.5 
Nov. 1 3715 729,229 27230 100.0 102.9 103.6 
Dec. 1 26 ,879 739,473 27-51 100.6 103.5 105.1 

TRANSPORTATION 
July 1 130,911 4,176,220 31.90 103.7 104.5 105.4 
Aug. 1 132,344 4 227, 266 31.94 105.0 105.8 106.7 
Sept.1 133,369 4,372,398 32.78 105.9 106.8 110.3 
Oct. 1 131,312 4308, 489 32.81 104.2 105.0 108.9 
Nov. 1 129,594 4,393,207 36-90 102.8 103.6 111.0 
Dec. 1 131,573 4,597,425 34.94 104.1 104.9 116.2 

CONSTRUCTION 
July 1 188,330 4,196,595 22,28 149.9 10765 108.0 
Aug. 1 201,824 Peper 22.70 160.7 115.2 a1769 
Sépt.l 193,364 4,499, 741 23.27 153.9 110. 115.8 
Oct. 1 195,243 4,616, 810 25-65 155.4 “hb ee 119.1 
Nov. 1 185,531 4454, 358 24.01 147.7 105.9 114.9 
Dec. 1 180,194 4,349,018 24.14 143.4 102.8 112.2 

SERVICES 
July 1 40,077 635,708 15.86 ape 105.2 104.5 
dug. 1 2997 1, 2h2 15.64 184.0 107.7 105.4 
Sept. 40,978 pt 15.96 183.9 107.6 107.6 
Oct. 1 39,151 641, 992 16. 17567 102.8 105.6 
Nov. 1 38,706 648,455 16.75 173-7 101.6 106.6 
Dec. 1 37,968 636,001 16.75 170.4 99-7 104.6 
TRADE ; 
July 1 162,483 3,747,507 23.06 158.5 101.1 102.9 
Aug. 1 160, 741 3,697,451 23.00 156.8 100.0 101.5 
Sept.1 161,571 3,756,630 23.25 157-5 100.4 103.2 
Oct. 1 165,294 3,805,221 23.02 160.9 102.6 104.3 
Nov. 1 167,707 3,870,641 23.08 163.4 104.2 106.3 
Dec. 1 171,279 3,976,009 23.21 167.1 106.6 109.2 
FINANCE 

Sept.l piece 1,803,496 28.54 122.4 105.4 104.5 
Oct. 1 2,983 1,829,954 29.05 122.0 105.1 106.0 
Nov, 1 63,252 1,850,450 29.26 122.5 105.5 107.2 
Dec. 1 62,947 29.48 121.9 105.0 107.5 


1,855,591 


— 
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TABLE " = INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIRZS, (19262106) Continued. 


Hote: The Relative weight showa the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the total mmber of 


employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June l. 


Bi Gre” 

siggeis dit sire a Jan. 1.) Fob. 2. Mars) agesavie! “May 2 
MANUFACTURING 118.2 120.5 122.6 123.4 125.7 
Animal products - edible 132.4 132.5 131.3 132.0 137.4 
For and its products 106.0 102.4 107.2 110.1 115.9 
Leather and products : 120.9 125.8 120.8 124.9 122.5 
Boots and shoes 119.7 125.0 12k.9 122.8 120.5 
Lomber and products rages 20.0 80.5 19-5 85.8 
Rough and dreseed lumber 62.4 66.3 67.4 66.6 74.5 
Farai tare 87.9 89.2 90.0 90.3 69.8 

Other luaber products 116.9 117.6 117.0 114.2 120.4 | 

Musical instruments 53.9 54.6 54.0 59.6 61. 

Plant products - edible 116.0 116.0 115.8 115.1 115. 
Palp and peper products 110.2 111.4 111.3 110.8 . 112.9 
Palp and paper 97-5 98.5 93.5 97-5 101.6 
Paper products 137.8 138.9 141.9 139.8 139.9 
Printing and publishing 116.9 118.6 117.3 117.8 118.1 
Rubber products ‘109.8 108.6 108.1 109. 108.4 
Textile products 132.0 136.5 142.7 144, 144.9 
Thread, yarn and cloth 149.8 153.2 156.7 158.0 158.2 
Cotton yarn and cloth 116.4 118.8 121.3 122.0 122.2 
Woollen yarn and cloth 156.5 163.1 169.8 170.9 172.8 
Artificial silk and silk goods 497.2 502.9 507.4 512.9 510.7 
Hosiery and knit goods 131.8 135.9 138.1 141.2 141.3 
Garments and personal furnishings 118.1 124.6 134.6 136.3 136.6 
«ss Other textile preducts 120.7 122.7 131.9 132.8 135.3 
fobaeco 150.8 164.0 172.2 165.6 134.5 
Beverages 174.3 166.7 165.9 164.3 171.6 
Chemicals and allied products 176. 178.9 180.7 182.0 190.4 
Clay, glass and stone products 87. S47 83.0 85.3 95.5 
Electric light and power 134.5 132.2 130.7 130.6 133.9 
Electrical apparatus 140.2 139.4 139.4 142.3 143.8 
Iron aad steel produsts 110.0 113.7 116.7 118.9 122.2 
Crade, rolled and forged products. 151.3 153.5 150.4 148.7 151.6 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 121.7 124.8 126. 131.0 132.9 
Agricul tural implementa 63.2 “68.4 Ti. Tou Tle? 

_ Land vehicles 103. 107.6 110.2 112.0 112.3 
Automobiles and partes 155. 155.4 156.5 163.4 164.9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing . 53.6 57- 103.5 128. 170.9 
Heating appliances 121.1 123, 130.9 128, 134.8 
fron and steel fabrication (n.o.8.) 129.8 132.2 132.5 132.6 137.5 
Foundry and machine shop products 118.3 118.1 121.5 120.1 122.6 
Other iron and steel products 117.1 121.4 122.5 124.3 129.6 
Hon-ferrous metal products 166. 165.2 171.0 ° 173.0 175.9 
Non-metallic mineral products 163. 158.4 158.7 161.7 165.2 
Miscellaneous 146.1 148.6 152.2 153.8 156.5 
LOGGING 237.8 227.2 179.1 96.0 60.5 
MIBING 164.7 168.4 167.2 164.4 164.5 
Coal . 0 O4.7 94.1 89.7 86.2 
Metallic ores 342.4 354.5 350.2 350.2 353.2 
' Won-metallic minerals(sxcspt coal) ee © Pr 125.4 124.8 135.0 
COMMU ICATIONS 03 82.7 82.2 83.2 83.8 
felegraphe 95.7 93.3 91.7 89.8 90.0 
felephones 81.2 19.8 79.6 81.4 82.1 
TRANSPORTATION 84.5 83.3 $3.0 62.8 88.8 
Street railways and cartage 128.3 126.2 125.4 125.1 128.7 
Steam railways . 758 - 76.2 7526 75.5 T7e2 
Shipping and stevedoring 67.1 60.8 62.1 61.6 89.1 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINYENANCE 68.8 reads 55.4 59.6 68. 
Pallding 55.7 4 4 45.9 54.0 
Highway 101.8 72.0 67.3 78.3 91.7 
Railway 51.1 55.0 55.9 6.5 61.4 
SERVICES 13367 131.8 132.6 133. 138.2 
Hotels and restaurants 129.0 127.8 128.6 127.1 130.4 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 141.8 138.7 139.7 144.6 151.8 
TRADE 149.9 136.4 134.9 13726 138.3 
Retail # : 160.1 i 1.9 139.5. 1 2.9 1 A) 

____ Wholesale ‘ 122.7 121.9 123.0 123. 124.6 
Ali, INDUSTRIES ; ; 116.2 114.4 113.5 111.9 114.3 


Jun i 


129.2 
148.0 
120.7 
116.8 
113.0 
97-5 
91.6 
91.6 
122.9 
62.1 
121.1 
137.6 
110.7 
141.6 
118.2 
107.5 
144.6 
157.6 
121.6 
171.6 
511.0 
139.4 
133.8 
100.3 
172. 
19}. 
106.0 
137.5 
ey 
126. 
158.3 
134.0 
81.4 
115.3 
168.0 
205.2 


TABLE = IEDEX HUMBERS OF MAPLOWMENY BY INDUSTRIES, 1926=100)~Sencluded. 


Note: For the rolative importance in 1939 of the various industries for which indexes are given ia thie 
table, esse the relative weight as at June i, shown on precéding page. 


ae ce 


Industries 


MANUFACTURING 
Amimal products - edible 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots end soca 
Lumber and products 
Roush and dressed lumber 
Forni ture 
Other lumber products 
Musical instruments 
Plant products - sdible 
Pulp and paper producte 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
_ Rubber producte 
| fextile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotten yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile products 


Tobacco — 
Beverages : 
Chemicals and allied products 198.5 203.5 20861 213.1 218.9 225.6 197.3 
Clay, glass and stone protuc’s 107.3 112.8 | 111.6 112.4 114.7 111.5 101.6 
Electric light and power 139.7 Wah .2 1H6.4 148.5 146.8 145.6 139.2 
Flectrical apparatus 151.6 156.1 160.6 169.4 173.5 176.0 153.5 
Iron and steel products 128.1 132.2 136.6 144.3 151.6 158.5 129.9 
Crude, rolled and forged products 158.6 169.2 166.9 178.1 179-3 1€0.2 © 161.9 
'Maehinery (other than vehicles) 139.0 245.4 = - 152.5 158.1 165.8 182.5 142.9 
Agricultural implements 80.9 2.4 19.0 83.2 83.5 87.3 77.8. 
‘Land vehicies 111.3 110.3 117.6 123.6 131.6 138.7 116.2 
Automobiles and parts 144.2 139.5 163.5 180.0 200.0 202.9 166.1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 253.8 277.2 258.5 288.0 287.3 291.4 | 198.0 
- Heating appliances 122.6 125.5 143 .3 151.0 157.0 153.8 135.4 
Iron and stesl fabrication {n.0.8.) 150.6 159% 166.9 177.9 185.6 192.8 13 WY 
Foundry and machine shop products 131. ° 141.9 14g ..4 160.4 162.7 170.9 136.8 
Other iron and steel producta 140.9 147.3 149.7 159.0 172.1 179.7 141.3 
Non-ferrous metal products 185.6 199.4 203.8 207.8 231.5 218.9 188.5 
Non-metallic mineral products 173.7 176.5 180.9 179.7 178.7 177.0 170. 
Miscellaneous 150-6 151.0 152.2 155.0 159.6 162.9 153.6 
_ LOGGING 121.4 112.2 126.8 180.2 258.6 303.6 166.9 
MINING 167.2." 168.1 170.2 172.3 174.0 172.6 168.4 
Coal 85.8 87.3 91.2 93.1 95.8 air 91.3 
Metallic ores 352.8 351.6 350.6 350.3 3515 349.5 350.9 
Non-metallic minerals (excepi coal) 155. 188.0 159.8 158.3 156.6 Wk. 8 42.6 
COMMUNT CAETONS 89, 30.9 92.1 90.7 90.4 96.0 87.2 
Telegraphs — 103.3 108.6 110.2 106.9 105.5 102.3 99.6 
Selephones 8546 86.1 87.2 86.3 &.° $6.6 83.9 
TRANSPORTATION . 93.7 9u..8 94.6 94.3 93.5 2.5 69.7 
Street railways and cartage 134.5 135.7 137.5 139.1 2140.0 141.2 133.0 
Steam railways 21.8 © 82.7 81.5 81.3 ONE 79.0 78.6 
Shipping and stevedoring 93.2 95.7 * 9765 93.9 8 89.24 &3.0 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTSNANCE 105.0 114,3 121.1 121.1 120.5 105.9 90.7 
Boi lding 79:9 978 116.5 127.2 137.8 125.9 $3.5 
Highway 152.7 162.5 166.8 156.3 157.6 132.2 122.1 
Railway 86.2 85.7 82.0 80.5 66.0 59.0 68.3 
SERVICES 149.2 155.4 157.1 147.3 148.8 147.8 143.2 
Hotels and restaurants . 145.7 154.6 Sel 142.7 140.5 140.1 138.3 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 155.3 156.8 157. 155.5 153.4 161.2 151.7 
TRADE 142.8 141.4 142.9 146.8 148.9 154.4 142.5 
Retail 148.6 145.9 147.5 © 152.2 154.9 162.6 148.8 
Wholesale > 127.8 129.8 1 OW Alea 6 aL 133.4% 132.8 127.5 


ALL INDUSTRIES 124.7 127.9 131.6 136.2 139.2 139.1 124.2 
a a ee ee 
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TABLE 7, - INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1940 - 1941 (19268100), 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1, 


Rel, 
Industries ; 3 § z : Weight 
Jane) reds ite a1 in, bie June 
MANUFACTURING 142.5 147 24 160.8- 158.2 162.3 168,0 5761 
Animal products = edible 162.6 169.7 148.5 153.2 160.7 172.9 262 
Fur and products 112.9 112.2 110.6 113.0 121.2 123.8 +02 
Leather and products 116.3 122.5 12659 . 152.9 134.8 137.0 1.8 
Boots and shoes 110.4 119.3 123.2 127.7 129.3 131.0 1.2 
Lumber and produsts 90.0 92.8 94.9 102.4 108.7 _ 120.9 403 
Rough and dressed lumber 156% 81.6 83.7 91.9 99.2 115.7 207 
Furniture 106.2 105.2 106.6 109.2 110.8 111.9 28 
Other lumber products 120.2 12261 124.8 134.9 141.7 148.6 | 1.0 
Musical instruments 63.9 1202 79.8 85.7 86.1 94.3 ; of 
Plant produsts = edible 1263 122.67 122.6 126.0 129.8 133.8 268 
Pulp and paper products 116.7 117.5 117.9 122.5 124.8 128.5 | 562 
Pulp and paper 107.2 107.5 106.9 112.2 7 115.1 ‘120.5 Zed 
Paper products 2 144.9 149.2 152.0 159.62 162.8 167.38 ) 
Printing and publishing 119.2 119.8 120.3 123.2 124.3 12562 200 
Rubber products 116.9 121.6 125.4 128.6 131.0 134.6 1.1 
Textile products 146.8 150.5 153.3 158.4 158.9 159.4 9ol 
Thread, yarn and cloth 162.7 163.5 164.3 167.3 168.2 169.9 So4- 
Cotton yearn and cloth 122.5 123.7 122.6 ‘ 123.8 124.5 125.8 1.6 
Woollen yarn and cloth 186.1 177.0 179,47 185.0 185.9 186.3 8 
Artificial silk and silk goods 543.0 552 06 562.9 571.6 573.6 585.6 of 
Hosiery and knit goods 134.0 136.8 135.8 140.9 142.1 143.0 1.56 
Garments and personal furnishings 13851 145.0 15144 157 2 156.9 155.6 Sel 
Other textile products 145.7 150.1 154.8 163.5 163.7 166.0 lel 
Tobacco 146.9 168.8 155.6 139.9 116.5 107.0 Pt) 
Beverages 193.8 186.7 183.9 196.5 20262 205.6 ects 
Chemicals and allied products 227.0 25207 265.1 288.3 306._7 326.6 206 
Clay, glass and stone products 106.0 106.5 108.1 119.7 128.9 133.3 1,0 
Electric light and power , : 142.5 141.9 137.5 140.1 143.1 149.9 1.1 
Electrical apparatus 179.5 182.2 188.5 196.7 201.8 205.9 aL 6 9 
Iron and steel products 160.0 170.4 178.7 190.8 196.8 203 03 18.1 
Crude, rolled and forged products 181.2 189.6 193.9 206.2 203.8 211.2 1.8 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 172.6 183.8 188.9 206.8 215.1 22552 1.6 
Agricultural implements 88.4 90.6 9765 104.5 107.3 107.9 26 
land vehicles 143.7 1542 162.9 17207 176.9 179.8 7.5 
Automobiles and parts 208.3 22461 25962 25260 256.8 256.5 204 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 273 62 50447 35965 364.6 596.5 - 420.6 12 
Heating appliances 143.3 148.5 140.8 155.6 157.6 | 158.4 oS 
‘ Iron and steel fabrication(n.e.8e) 196.9 202.8 212 62 218.1 224.8 226.2 1.0 
Foundry and machine shop products 175.6 190.4 200.7 21765 224.45 25203 08 
Other iron and steel products 181.7 1390.7 198.6 216.1 225.5 242.5 Sed: 
Noneferrous metal products ; 219.5 228.1 244.1 255.3 260.7 2735.9 204 
Non-metallic mineral products 174.67 172.9 ‘173.8 167.1 172.8 179.7 yt) 
Miscellaneous 161.7 166.3 178.4 191.2 199.5 ~ 205.5 Py) 
LOGGING 27661 265.8 210.0 166.2 107.9 158.3 Sol 
MINING 167.6 169.1 168.7 17461 174.8 177.2 504 
Coal 96.5 96.2 95.1 96.0 92.3 91.5 1.6 
Metallics ores 340.5 549.6 549.2 563.6 367 62 S72 ol 3.1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 131.3 . 124.0 125.8 132.4 145.9 161.0 al 
COMMUNI CATIONS 90.2 89.6 89.7 93.54 94.6 97 62 1.7 
Telegraphs : 101.6 99.9 99.9 102.7 109.9 115.5 of 
Telephones : 87.1 86.8 86.9 90.8 90.4 9262 1.38 
TRANSPORTATION 88.7 89,4 90.5 94.43 9902 99.2 8.1 
Street railways and cartage 136.7 135.7 135.0 138.9 144.2 © 146.5 208 
Steam railways 80.2 81.2 82.4 82.9 85.9 86.2 4.4 
Shipping and stevedoring 65.5 66.4. 68.6 85.6 98.1 94.9 1.4 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 83,0 82.5 83.0 100.2 120.0 139.5 11.6 
Building 108.9 108.3 104.7. 12262 127.2 141.1. 4.1 
Highway 84.4 776 79.4 105.6 142.8 180.38 467 
Railway 53-7. 59.4 62.9 T3el 91.8 100.9 2.8 
SERVICES 149.5 148.6 150.2 158.3 165.6 170.9 205 
Hotels and restaurants 143.5 141.8 143.2 161.9 156.2 16326 1.5 
Personal (Chiefly laundries) 159.9 160.5 162.6 169.6 182.0 183.6 1.0 
TRADE 160.8 14720 145.7 149.1 154.5 156.8 10.6 
Retail 172e1 153.1 151.6 


Wholesale 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE 7+ INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1940-1941. (1926m100)-Continued. 


ee OT as 


Note: For the relative importance in 1941 of the various industries for which indexes are given: in this 
table, see the relative weight as at Jue 1, show on preceding page. 


Industries 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal produsts = edible ) 
Fur, and preducts 
leather and products 
. Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 
Rough and dressed lumber 
Furniture 
Other lumber products 
Musical. instruments 
Plant products = edible 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products , 
Textile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and oloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and kmit géods 
Garments and personal furnishing 
Other textile preducts 
Tobacco 
Beverages 
Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Blectric light and power 
Electrical apparatus 
Iron and steel. products 
Crude, rolled and forged products 
Machinery (other than vehicles 
Agricultural implements 
land vehicles 
Automobiles and parts 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Heating appliances 
Iron and steel fabrication(n.e.3. ) 
Foundry and machine shop products 
Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous 
LOGGING 
MINING 
Coal 
‘Metallic ores 
’ Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


_ Telegraphs 

Telephones / 
TRANSPORTATION. 

Street railways and cartage 

Steam railways 

Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 

Building 

Highway 

Railway 
SERVICES 

Hotels and restaurants 

Personal (chiefly lawmdries) 
TRADE 

Retail 

Wholésale 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


aR: 


Sept.1 
181.4 
192.1 
124.3 
142.0 
134.7 
128.0 
121.7 
116.2 
161.9 

92.9 
172.2 
133.6 
126.5 
181.4 
126.5 
139.1 
163.0 
17367 
128,5 
189.9 
691.9 
144.2 
161.8 
164.9 
112.9 
22261 
$83.5 
135.4 
155.2 
22561 
220.8 
226.4 
225 04 
104.8 
190,1 
247.9 
494.6 
165.0 
246.8 
241.8 
291.7 
297.5 
189.2 
257 67 
139.6 
181,6 

94.9 
37765 
164.2 
102.0 
126.5 

95.4 
105.9 
153.2 

90.0 
111.4 
153.9 
158.2 
2035 64 
104.3 
183.9 
181.5 
188.1 
157.5 
163.2 
142.3 


162.7 


4 


Nov.1 
187.5 
185.8 
131.8 
144.0 
134.7 
119.5 
109.0 
118.2 
160.4 

86.2 
172.2 
136.1 
127.9 
190.2 
128.3 
145.2 
166.4 
175.9 
129.1 
197.8 
685.9 
147.2 
166.6 
168.4 
116,0 
231.2 
429.0 
135.4 
149.9 
227.0 
238.6 
25303 
235.5 
108.4 
202.0 
25564 
§49.8 
171.6 
255.1 
261.4 
338.7 
302.9 
188.3 
25564 
21966 
185.0 


99.4 - 


578.9 
166.7 
100.0 
118.0 

9561 
102.8 
151.3 

89.8 

9703 
147.7 
167.8 
198.4 

81.2 
17367 
166.5 
186.2 
163.4 
171.8 
141.3 


167.6 


Deo.l 
188.4 
178.4 
127.8 
144.1 
133.8 
112.9 

99.9 
118.4 
166.2 

86.1 
158.3 
134.6 
124.1 
191.5 
128.8 
148.0 
165.6 
176.2 
129.4 
199.4 
582.9 
147.8 
164.0 
167.3 
116.1 
25502 
447.0 
136.4 
147.1 
250.4 
248.0 
237.67 
241.1 
110.2 
210.90 
260.0 
587.9 
163.8 
257.4 
258.5 
$60.8 
306.6 
185.0 
25762 
250.3 


' 183.5 


101.2 
$69.1 
167.4 
100.6 
117-0 

96.1 
104.1 
149.5 

91.9 

98.7 
143.4 
167.3 
192.8 

7401 
17004 
162.7 
183.8 
167.1 
177.8 
138.5 


168.8 


Aver. 
Jan. le 
Des. 1 
168.4 
172.0 
121.2 
135.2 
128.8 
112.1 
103,1 
112.3 
145.5 
85.5 
146.2 
127.6 
118.8 
169.5. 
124.7 
133.6 
158.9 
170.90 
126.1 


- 187.5 


576.4 
142.1 
15661 
161.4 
12661 
210.9 
$35.8 
126.4 
147.1 
208.1 
204.8 
212.7 
21104 
103.3 
179.5 
244.4 
431.4 
158.5 
230.7 
277 64 
258.4 
272 07 
180.4 
211.0 
187.8 
176.6 

94.8 
36662 
150.5 

967 
113.6 

9261 

98.9 
145.3 

86.6 

921 
126.6 
139.5 
168.2 

84,3 
167.5 
161.5 
178.1 
156.5 
164.2 
136.2 


152.3 
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TABLE 8e- ANDEX NUMBISRS OF HMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BY INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 
ea SE AE EN MENA g 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted fram their 
base 19262100 to June 1, 1941, as 100, for canparison with the index numbers 
of payrolls; the base figures used in calculating the latter are the amounts 
disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the pay day falling nearest 
to the first of June, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part l.- Index Numbers of Payrolls. 


A RS CIC 


ny dei Saber ds exis July i AURs 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov, 1 Deo, 1 
1941 1941 941 1941 1941 1941 

MANUFACTURING 103.6 107.3 110.8 115.4 120.4 123.4. 
Animal products - edible ‘ 102.2 112.8 11234) 108.8 114.7 111.3 
Fur and preducts 101.8 eHiieKe) 100.8 100.5 107.7 102.8 
Leather and products 99.0 101.9 107.0. 109.9 111.1 112.2 
Boots and shoes 98.5 10242 106.6 108.2 j 107.4 107.9 
Lumber and products 108.2 113.9 113.4 112.6 _ 114.3 107.0 
Rough and dressed lumber 109.6 5 mela 116.3 112.9 112.7 102.0 
Furniture 102.0 101.6 104.2 109.2 116.4 118.8 
Other lumber products 108.8 113.7 111.5 114.5 117.4 113.1 
Musical instruments 101.0 LOLG ey 105.0 105.4 106.5 108.0 
Plant products = edible 107.8 109.7 , 118.9 134.3 126.3 120.5 
Pulp and paper products 102.9 104.5 106.4 110.2 113.1 112.9 
Pulp and paper 103.1 106.9 110.4 113.0 116.7 113.4 
Paper products 10642 106.7 108.4 115.8 119.5 121.6 
Printing and publishing 101.5 100.5 100.5 104.7 -. 106.1 109.2 
Rubber products 101.7 100.9 ~ 106.5 116.8 114.2 120.2 
Textile products 98.1 99.35 104.2 107.6 _ 111.4 111.9 
Thread, yarn and cloth 99.5 100.4 104.4 108.9 112.2 113.9 
Cotton yarn and cloth 101.4 98.8 103.54 109.4 111.8 112.1 
Woollen yarn and cloth 99.9 104.0 105.3 108.0 115.6 119.2 
Artificial silk and silk goods 92.1 iis 102.7 105.7° 107.7 108.7 
Hosiery and Imit goods 99.4 101.9 102.2 10704 110.9 115.7 
Garments and personal furnishings 96.0 ew 105.1 ; 106.9 112.2 110.4 
Other textile products 97.8 98.7 103.6 106.2 106.8 107.7 
Tobacco r 100,0 105.6 108.0 110.4 se Ie, 5 113.8 
Beverages 101.6 107.5 110.4 116.3 114.5 118.7 
Chemicals end allied products 102.9 111,0 119.8 125.7 139.9 145.4 
Clay, glass and stone products 101.1 105.3 105.4 109.0 111.3 111.2 
Electric light and power 99.7 100.5 100.4 101.8 103.7 99.4 
Electrical apparatus 102.9 107.8 115.2 118.1 118.1 123.5 
Tron and steel products 105.0 100.2 112.3 117.8 126.9 135.2 
Crude, rolled and forged products 101.3 102.9 103.5 108.0 110.8 118.6 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 89.8 93.0 104.2 106.9 110.2 114.7 
Agricultural implements ; 103.2 103.8 102.3 105.0 109.2 116.0 
Land vehicles 104.5 108.0 106.9 108.1 118.8 127.6 
Automobiles and parts ’ 101.9 9462 9143 80.4 92.9 101.0 
Steel, shipbuilding and repairing 109.7 119.4 127.3 142.5 150.6 160.6 
. Heating appliances 99.9 104.9 107.3 114.2 115.0 108.8 

Iron and steel fabrication (n.oes.) 103.6 106.7 114.1 118.0 123.6 126.6 - 
Foundry and machine shop products 105.5 101.8 107.6 120.0 128.43 129.6 
Other iron and steel products ‘ Laie Bedoya) 133.8 148.3 162.7. 177.0 
Non=ferrous metal products 105.6 107.8 114.4 120.0 124.4 128.3 
Non-metallic mineral products 104.2 105.6 108.5 107.0 110.5 109.4 
Miscellangous 103.9 111.7 123.1 128.5 134.9 138.0 
LOGGING 100.2 89.4 | 91.0 111.2 138.6 151.7 
MINING 101.6 102.3 LOI 6S 109.9 118.4 113.4 
Coal 106.1 106.3 118.6 124.5 141.4 144.9 
Metallic ores 99.8 100.3 105.7 104.6 110.3 101.9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 102.5 105.5 109.6 109,4 114.3 11254 
COMMUNICATIONS 100.7 0262 102.4 105.5 103.6 105.1 
Telegraphs 108.3 109.6 111.8 120.7 111.6 110.6 
Telephones 98.3 99.9 99.5 100.7 101.1 103.3 
TRANSPORTATION 105.4 106.7 110,3 108.9 111.0 116.2 
Street railways and cartage 102.3 104.6 105.3 106.4 108.5 104.5 
Steam railways 104.0 104,4 108.1 107.6 110.8 119.7 
Shipping and stevedoring 119.0 122.0 129.7 119.4 116.9 122.0 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 108.0 117.9 115.8 119.1 114.9 112.2 
Building 105.0 113.2 112.9 121.0 124.7 127.8 
Highway 114.5 125.2 120.2 121.9 115.2 109.1 
Railway 104.3 116.3 114.2 110.7 95.2 86.4 
SERVICES 104.5 105.4 107.66 105.6 106.6 104.6 
Hotels and restaurants 107.5 110.4 113.4 109.5 109.7 107.8 
Personal (chiefly laundries’) 101.0 99.3 > 100.3 100.7 102.8 100.6 
TRADE 102.9 — Tou.5 103.2 104.3 106.3 109.2 
Retail 103.2 101.5 102 24 103.5 106.0 110.2 
Wholesale 101.5 100.9 103.2 106.1 106.7 106.7 
BIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 103.9 106.9 109.8 113.3 117.3 119.5 
FINANCE 96.7 104.7 P 106.0 107.2 107.5 
Banks and Trust Companies 99.9 Tit ip b T1265 112.3 112.4 
Brokerage and Stock Market Operation 97.8 98.7 105.7 107.0 105.9 
Insurance 98.5 97.9 99.4 102.0 102.6 


TOTAL 106.6 10944 112.9 116.9 119.0 
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TABLE 8,.- INDEX NUMBERS OF SMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES IN CANADA. (Conoluded ) 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their 
base 1926=100 to dime 1, 1941, as 100, for comparison with the index numbers 
of payrolls; the base figures used in calculating the latter are the amounts 
disbursed by the co~operating establishments on the pay day falling nearest 

to the first of Jume, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 2.= Index Numbers of amp Loyment 


A AE Tt NE Ah 


Industries July 1 Saf: 1 Sent, 1 Oot, 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 
1941 941 1944 1943 1941 1941 
MANUFACTURING 102.6 105.2 108.0 110.1 111.6 112.1 
Animal products = edible 101.0 tied: 110.8 105.2 107.2 103.1 
Fur and products 100.9 98.5 100.5 106.2 106.6 . 103.4 
Leather and products 100.4 102.4 103.7 10562 105.1 105.2 
Boots and shoes , 100.4 LOD.9 10268 103.8 102.9 102.2 
Lumber and products 102.7 106.1 106.2 101.4 98.4 93.0 
Rough and dressed lumber 102.2 106.7 105.3 99.0 94.3 86.5 
Furniture 101.8 102.1 103.8 104.7 105.7 105.8 
Other lumber products 104.5 107.3 109.3 106.0 105.3 103.0 
Musical instruments 101.3 98,8 9865 96.0 91.4 90.1 
Plant products - edible 110.2 112.2 12867 143.7 128.6 118.3 
Pulp and paper products 102.3 103.4 104,1 105.4 106.1 104.9 
Pulp anc paper 103.4 104,4 105.0 105.2 106.1 103.0 
Paper products 103,1 105,4 108.6 112.8 113.9 114.6 
Printing and publishing 100.6 101.3 101,0 nKe}Pas) 102.5 102.9 
Rubber products 99.2 100.6 103.4 106.6 108.0 110.1 
Textile products 99.9 100.3 102.3 103.9 104.4 - 103.9 
Thread, yarn and cloth 100.7 101.6 102 62 102.4 103.5 103,47 
Cotton yarn and cloth 100.9 101.5 102 62 101.9 102.66 102.8 
Woollen yarn and cloth 101.0 101.7 101.9 102.5 106.2 107.1 
Artificial silk and silk goods 99.5 101.2 Lord 101.0 100.0 99.5 
Hosiery and knit goods 99.8 100.9 101,0 LOZ SE 102.9 103.64 
Garments and personal furnishings 99.6 99.7 104.0 107.6 107.2 105.5 
Other textile products 98.5 97 o& 99.5 100.3 101.0 100.4 
Tobacco j 100.8 102.8 105.6 108.6 108.4 108.6 
Beverages ' 105.3 “210764 ov 108.0 114.9 112.5 114.4 
Chemicals and allied products 104.6 111.8 117.4 122.7 131.4 136.9 
Clay, giass and stone products 101.2 102.9 101.6 101.1 101.6 102.3 
‘Electrio light and power } 101.6 HRKISO) 103.0 101.1 99 «9 98.1 
Electrical apparatus 102.3 10546 110.1 113.1 110.6 112.2 
Iron and steel products 102.9 105.9 108.6 111.6 117.6 LZeee 
Crude, rolled and forged products : 104.0 105,2 107.2 107.6 110.5 112.5 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 91.3 94.5 99.1 102.9 104.5 108.4 
‘Agricultural implements S969 aw 99.0 Oars 98.2 100.5 101.7 
land vehicles 101.9 103.8 105.7 106.5 112.6 117.0 
Automobiles and parts 100.7 95.8 96.7 90.6 100.0 102.4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 106.2 112.3 117.6 125.7 132.2 141.4 
Heating appliances 102 62 104.44 104.2 107.1 108.3 103.4 
Irem and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 102.5 107.6 109.1 ala Waa 112.8 113.8 
Foundry and machine shop products 101.9 102.3 104.4 108,6 112.8 111.6 
Other iron and steel products 109.4 115.5 nig fers) 127 04 139.8 148.6 
Non-ferrous metal products 105.3 - 106.6 108.6 110.8 110.5 111.9 
Non-metallic mineral products 102.7 105.4 104,4 103.0 103.9 102.1 
Miscellaneous ; 103.43 107.3 115.7 119.7 124.3 125.1 
LOGGING 96.5 83.9 88.2 109.9 138.7 158.1 
MINING 99,8 100.5 102.5 102.9 104.4: 103.6 
Coal - 98.2 ; 9749 103.7 104.8 108.6 110.6 
Metallio ores 100.1 101.5 101.5 101.2 101.8 99.2 
Non-metallic minerals (except cecal ) 102.5 102.0 meLOsere 104.8 104,48 105.3 
COMMUNI CATIONS 102.6 104.5 104.9 104,4 102.9 103.5 
Telegraphe 10566 108.8 109.5 107.6 102.2 101.3 
Telephones : 101.5 103.1 - 103,4 - 103.3 103.1 104.2 
TRANSPORTATION 104.5 © 105.8 106.8 105.0 103.6 104.9 
Street railways : 102.61 103.7 104.6 104.3 103.1 101.9 
Steam rallways 103.6 104.1 104.4 104.1 104.2 106.6 
Shipping and stevedoring 114.6 LL od 119.6 so) 104.5 106.0 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 107.5 11562 110.3 111.4 105.9 102.8 
Building 105.0 110.5 112.1 116.67, Wake 116.6 
Highway 111.3 125.0 112.8 115.8 110.0 107.0 
Railway 104.8 105.8 103.44 96.6 80.4 7304 
SERVICES 10542 107.7 107.6 102.8 101.6 9907 
Hotels and restaurants 107.7 111.5 111.0 103.3 101.8 99.5 
Personal (chiefly lamdries) 101.6 101.9 102.5 102.0 101,4 100.1 
TRADE 102.2 100.0 100.4 102.6 104.2 106.6 
Retail 101.2 99 64 99.2 102.1 104.8 108.5 
Wholesale 101.1 102.2 104.8 104.7 104.1 98.7 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 102.9 105.0 106.4 108.4 109.6 110.4 
FINANCE 99.6 100.2 105.4 105.1 105.5 105.0 
Banks and Prust Companies 100.3 101.3 il ap 110.4 110.9 110.8 
Brokerage and Stock Market Operation 98.8 95.9 95.0 96.3 95,3 94.7 
Insurance 98,6 98.9 98.9 98.9 99.3 98.4 
TOTAL 102.8 104.8 10543 10862 109 4. 110.1 


ee nema ne pete ener ees 


aiT2ve 
TABLE 9.2% INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. 
Ss nneanaeDeNSnnSNNSEnEEatanamecunersene 


The index numbers of employment in this table. have been converted from their base 
1926=100 to June 1, 1941, as 100, for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; 
the base figures used in calculating the latter are the amounts disbursed by the co- 
operating establishments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, for 
services rendered in the week preceding, 


Part 1l.= Index Numbers of Payrollse 


Area and Industries ein wi mete mi ay 
Maritimes - Manufacturing 105.1: 108.5 113.5 , 117.8 
Pulp and Paper 102.2 106.3 114.67 115.2 
Iron and Steel 107.6 Li2.2 117.6 UZ8e 7 
Logging 135.0 80.2 57.5 96.7 
Mining , 105.5 103.2 108.7 » 107.0 
Commmnications ; 106.7 106.2 110.0 111.5 
Transportation 106.6 114.6 108.4 116.3 
Construction 122.6 147.3 153.8 186.1 
Services 111.2 116.5 112.9 106.9 
Trade 99.6 101.3 103.3 102.9 
All Industries 109.1 113.2 115.9 125.1 
Quebes - Manufacturing 105.0 110.1 114.7 119.6 
Textiles 9762 98.4 104.3 106.9 
Irom and Steel 110.4 121.1 125.9 134.7 
Logging 92.6 97.5 101.9 119.3 
Mining 102 04 102.6 108.7 109.9 
Communications 97.0 96.6 9704 100.6 
’ Transportation 111.7 111.4 115.3 111.8 
Construction 10166 117.0 115.7 118.5 
Services 104.8 102.5 106.5 109.7 
Trade 100.1 98.3 99.5 100.4" 
All Industries 104.3 108.5 DU 116.4 
Ontario ~ Manufacturing 102.6 103.9 107.0 112.61 
j i Textiles 99.3 100.4 104.9 110.6 
Iron and Steel 103.3 103.6 104.9 108.6 
Logging , 20268 95.9 99.2 123.4 
Mining 99.2 100.5 106.8 105.4 
Communications 100.1 102.2 101.2 103.8 
Transportation 101.9 104.8 108.0 107.1 
Construction 109.3 112.7 110.0 110.7 
Services 103.0 104.7 107.9 107.3 
Trade 104,8 100.7 102 63 102.8 
All Industries 103.1 104.2 106.7 110.3 
Prairies - Manufacturing 102.4 108.6 110.9 114.6 
Animal Products Edible ; 9648 101.4 99.8 101.2 
Iron and Steel 104.4 110.7 111.0 116.8 
Logging 93.4 93.8 84.6 79.8 
Mining 102.4 108.0 125.8 133.8 
Communications 104.9 105.8 105.4 108.5 
Transportation 103.3 107.8 106.2 } 105.1 
Construction 106.1 Ways 103.8 96.4 
Services 107.4 106.8 102.5 93.8 
Trade 102.7 105.3 107.2 108.7 
All Industries 103.2 10743 108.8 109.3 
are tSh ig « Manufacturing 104.6 116.8 121.5 121.8 
_—_—— Lumber Products 104.6 113.0 114.2 114.3 
Iron and Steel 106.5 124.62 133.8 140.9 
Logging 95.3 80.1 86.2 101.6 
Mining 102.6 98.9 100.8 102.5 
Communications 102.6 109.4 110.2 115.6 
Transportation 104.6 115.4 115.8 109.5 
Construction 112.9 122.0 119.4 118.9 
Services 102.7 108.2 113.3 106.0 
Trade 103.6 104.0 106.4 109.5 
All Industries 104.0 110.3 113.6 114.7 


SR 


TABLE 9e- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES - (Conoluded ) 
RT eR SE rh Nii Soc ttel acachnody 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their base 1926100 to 
June 1, 1941, as 100, for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the base figures used 
in calculating the latter are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the 
pay day falling nearest to-the first of June, for services rendered in-the week preceding. 


Part 2.- Index Numbers of Employment. 


July 1 Aven 1: Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 
pape ie, Looustr ios 1941 . 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
(5c Rr BSE LENE TFA A SN ARREST aco ete “apes ceamere el hl add 
Maritimes = Manufacturing 101.5 102.3 106.4 107.5 107.8 108.7 
Pulp and Paper 100.9 100.5 104.2 LORS 104.3 100.2 
Iron and Steel 103.5 105.2 113.3 119.0 122.6 127.4 
Logging 119.9 68.1 52.5 87.6 116.7 154.5 
Mining 9761 96.1 96.5 94,8 9764 98.6 
Communications 103.3 105.9 10762 104.9 103.2 107.5 
Transportation 103.1 107.0 103.1 108.0 107.5 141.0 
Construction 120.6 130.9 129.7 153.6 154.5 151.5 
Service 114.2 123.0 118.4 103.1 101.4 100.6 
Trade 100.8 100.7 99.1. 99.6 105.7 114.3 
All Industries 107.5 107.7 107.7 115.1 117.8 123.4 
Quebeo - Manufacturing 103.6 107.4 109.3 Lisi 112.6 113.5 
eee Textiles 100.1 100.7 102.7 104.9 105.0 103.6 
Iron and Steel 106.2 113.4 116.9 121.4 126.4 133.5 
Logging 90.2 85.6 95.9: 119.8 168.2 © 186.2 
Mining 101.7 103.4 104.9 107.3 108.9 108.3 
Communications 102.1 104.7 104.5 105.4 104.4 105.4 
‘Transportation 109.9 108.0 112.4 108.3 106.9 104.6 
Construction 100.5 116.3 110.7 112.8 104,2 108.5 
Services | 103.7 10541 106.5 108.1 107.2 102.7 
Trade 100.6 99.4 98.8 102.7 103.0 105.9 
All Industries 102.9 106.5 108.0 110.6 112.6 114.3 
Ontario - Manufacturing 102.0 102.7 105.6 108.2 109.5 110.7 
inne Textiles 99.7 99.9 102.1 102.6 103.6 104.2 
Iron and Steel 101.1 102.0 103.7 105.0 L153 114.5 
Logging 99.4 88.7 92.8 118.4 135.7 158.7 
Mining 97.1 98.9 98.6 97.9 9861 94.5 
Communications 101.6 102.9 102.2 102.0 101.1 101.2 
Transportation 103.9 105.8 106.7 106.4 105.2 103.5 
Construction 104.7 108.5 10461 101.4 92.7 87.5 
Services 103.6 105.4 106.1 104.9 103.9 102.9 
Trade 100.7 98.1 98.1 99.9 102.3 103.9 
All Industries 102.1 102.7 10454, 106.4 106.9 107.5 
Prairies = Manufacturing 101.6 106.5 109.1 111.7 116.2 116.8 
eae Animal Products Edible 97.6 98.9 96.6 97.9 108.9 113.4 
Iron and Steel 102.3 103.6 105.8 107.4 111.6 115.6 
Logging 81.7 85.3 77.8 7304 101.4 171.5 
Mining 101.7 105.8 118.2 122.4 126.3 128.6 
Communications 104.9 106.8. * 108.4 107.1 - 104.4 104.8 
Transportation 103.5 104.9 105.4 103.4 102.2 100.5 
Construction 106.3 106.7 98.9 89.7 89.4 82.0 
Services 110.2 112.0 108.3 91.0 89.7 88.8 
Trade 102.6 103.6 105.5 107.2 106.8 108.8 
All Industries 103.3 105.7 106.1 104.7 10641 105.6 
British 
Columbia = Manufacturing 104.3 115.2 120.0 120.0 121.5 115.6 
Lumber Products 103.4 109.0 109.8 108.4 106.1 102.5 
Iron and Steel LOTR 119.4 125.4 133.3 147.8 157.9 
4 Logging 93.7 85.2 91.4 98.6 96.2 94.2 
Mining Ha 100.7 96.2 96.6 97.4 99.0 99.1 
Communications 103.1 105.2 108.0 105.9 102.9 1.02'52 
Transportation 102.2 107.4 103.6 100.3 98.1 99.8 
Construction 110.9 118.0 114.5 110.0 104.5 93.5 
Services 103.1 107.9 > LOSE? 100.0 97.9 96.7 
Trade 101.0 101.3 104.2 106.4 108.9 109.7 
All Industries : 103.2 108.7 111.0: 110.7 110.7 107.1 


TABLE 10.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY CITIES AND FRINCIPAL’ INDUSTRIES. 
i aaa a a LEE ar rhhaatbe= ba anol y 


' The index numbers of employment in this table hsvé been converted from their base 

~ 19262100 to June 1, 1941, as 100, for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; 
the base figures used in calculating the letter are the amounts disbursed by the so- 
operating establishments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, for 
services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part le= Index Numbers of Payrolls. 


; July 1 Auge 1 Septe 1 Oct. i Nov. 1 Deas 1 
City and Industry 1941 1941 1942 1942 1241 1941 

a nha nab Lhe tl i ra contol eh nt ak Sealab tA Ml a 4 eI rom neta eet gga 
Montreal = Manufacturing 103.4 109.7 113.9 119.62 12465 12762 
ie ea aeit fr Textiles 95.3 9662 106.1 106.6 11069 108.8 
Iron and Steel 106.8 119,0 L226. 131.4 141.4 146.0 
Communications 99.6 99.0 100.6 99.0 103.1 103.3 
Transportation Lage) 110.2 124.0 121.9 118.4 121.1 
Construction 103.8 99 el 91el 94.5 115.8 130.4 
Service 101.7 99.0 101.6 105.3 105.9 104,5 
Trade 100.0 9764 98,7 99.8 Lol. 103.3 
All Industries 104.0 107.1 110.9 115.3 TTOE9 123.0 
Quebea - Manufacturing 103.7 109,8 119.6 124.5 132.2 136.4 
a Chemicals and allied products 115.0 127.0 142.3 154,2 181.3 205.7 
Transportation 101.3 103.2 108.2 101.5 110.3 105,46 
Construction 106.5 127.9 142.6 NEA) 108.7 117.3 
Service 107.6 110.0 LDPo9 109,46 111.0 105.8 
Trade 98,0 9646 95.8 ies e 101.4 103.2 
All Industries OS sa! 109.2 as 118,4 124.0 12803 
Toronto - Manufacturing 102.1 104.3 107.0 PGI 122.4 128.2 
Textiles 98.7 99ea 106.9 113.2 116.8 119.2 
Tron and Steel 102.4 104.6 108,7 125.9 135.4 147.1 
Communications 100.3 100.5 S91 100.9 LOueL 104.4 
Transportation 102.6 104,0 107.1 105.7 108.7 101.5 
Construction 100.3 95.8 87.2 83.4 Ton i Seik 
Service 102.5 100.8 LOZ 6s 104,44 108.6 106.4 
Trade 106.8 101.2 105.0 105.0 107.2 112.0 
All Industries 102.8 103.1 105.4 111.7 116,0 L208 
Ottawa - Manufacturing 109.3 114.0 109.7 118.2: 116.9 11742 
a Pulp and Paper 106.0 105.7 101.5 105-7 107.2 111.2 
Iron and Steel 102.1 110.5 114.7 132.7 131.9 129.8 
Construction 105.6 106.9 99.3 129.4 193.7 193.7 
Service SEE 99.9 114.6 115.4 115.3 117.8 
Trade 100.0 95.8 Siew 100.8 LOl.3 101.3 
All Industries 104.4 106.4 105.8 peiliyeal 121.8 TVACH 
Hamilton - Manufacturing 104.0 106.1 111.8 ITS SL 119.0 125.8 
Iron and Steel 105.1 109.1 et 119.9 P2US9 130.8 
Construction 7526 71.1 13-9 80,0 85.0 87.7 
Trade 101.8 98.4 ' 98el 101.2 103.7 107.7 
All Industries 102.6 104.1 108.0 114.4 116.2 122.1 
Windsor - Manufacturing 104.0 99.5 98.1 95a 99.2 105.4 
Iron and Steel 104.1 995% 9769 93.5 O7 67 104.5 
Construction 126.3 143.4 212.8 194.4 171.4 157.8 
Trade 102.5 98.2 93.0 94.3 91.5 93.9 
All Industries 104.2 1004 100.2 Merb) 100.4 106,1 
Winnipeg - Manufacturing 101.8 VIO S2 RA DU gO: 129.2 128.5 
Iron and Steel 106.4 LESS 107.2 110.3 PUTT, 119.7 
Communications ; 104.4 101.1 93,5 94,7 95.7 96.0 
Transportation 104.6 10244 106.6 109.0 113.1 107.7 
Construction 938 99.4 . 65.2 39.6 44.2 34,3 
Service 98.7 96,7 99.3 103.0 105.4: 105.1 
Trade 102.8 106.0 109.1 111,4 111.8 116.6 
All Industries 101.4 106.6 105.3 106.3 113.3 112.6 
Vancouver » Manufacturing 104.6 “) 1659 nea 12462 135.7 140,9 
lS ae Iron and Steel 105.4 127.0 139.3 145.3 171.9 189.3 
Communications 101.2 110.1 110.0 114.0 TG gL pata 
Transportation 93.8 108.5 114.5 103.5 108.7 110.6 
Construction 126.6 141.2 144.6 146.6 137.8 124,0 
. Service 101.5 107.0 lie 105.3 103.9 104.4 
Trade 103.3 103.2 105.5 106.8 112.4 112.8 


All Industries 103.7 113.3 LET. 118.6 12561 127.1 


oe TD = 


TABLE 10¢- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY C2TINS AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. (Concluded) 


\ The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted fram their base 
19268100 to Jume 1, 1941, as 100, for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the 
base figures used in caloulating the latter are the amomts disbursed by the co-operating 
establishments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, for services rendered 
in the week preseding,. 


Pert 2.- Index Numbers of &npLoyment . 


i hdeieeninaiaeateneemenidetimedetintdereesseeaitarimeadnatmie Te 


S ctneniinncesieaieendedaatentdieiietiadeeaamomtad aalidiaecemenmenta es nn en mete ry een a nil: nt ma 


ree peas f July 1 Auge 2 Sept. 1 Cot, 1 

oC ocak 1941 1941 1941 1941 

Montreal - Manufacturing 103.4 107.0 109.7 TLE 
Textiles Sines 98.9 103.5 107,0 

Iron and Steel 105.8 114.3 ate 1/4 12165 

Communications 100,3 102.8 102.90 102.0 

Transportation 115.8 © 113.1 118.3 113.3 

Construction 104.8 96,7 92.0 100,0 

Service 100.2 99.2 100.8 103.7 

Trade 100.3 97.9 98,5 102.8 

All Industries 103.6 105.2 107.4 LOGS 
Quebes - Manufacturing 105.1 13.0,3 TIS .3 117.2 
rer Chemicals and allied products 110.5 124.0 134.4 138.5 
Transportation ; 102.8 105.4 109,3 1035.0 

Construction 107.7 118.8 135.1 107.3 

Service ; 113.8 120.1 120.5 110.2 

Trade 96.3 96.5 Otay. 94.3 

‘All Industries 104.4 109.3 L366 Beal 
Toronto ~ Manufactwring 101.2 105.0 ‘105.6 109.46 
aman, Textiles 99.6 99.4 105.5 107.0 
Iron and Steel 99,6 10269 106.0 113.4 

Communications 99,9 10] 0% 100.4 100.6 

Transportation 103.7 105.5 10554 106.4 

Construction 97 64 9ledt 87.4 78.4 

Service 101.7 2 100.6 100.2 101.2 

5 Trade 101.8 101.8 VOgsS 103.1 

All Industries 101,2 102.62 104.0 106.6 
Ottawa - Manufacturing 104.3 105.9 106.2 107.7 
een Pulp and Paper 108.9 103.7 101.3 104,0 
Iron and Steel s 99.8 101.9 104.0 102.5 

Construction 98,5 109.2 100.4 113.8 

Service 100,9 104.7 110.4 109.4 

Trade 99.3 7 (9656 99,0 101.0 

All Industries LOZe1 104,2 104.1 107.0 
Hamilten = Menufacturing 102.6 104.2 105,5 108.2 
. Iron and Steel 103.9 106,8 110.4 112.4 
Construction 75,8 76.6 T4601 73.3 

Trade 10246 98.9 96.4 98.0 

f All Industries 101,35 102 64 104,0 105.7 
Windsor - Manufacturing 103.2 99.0 104.9 104,8 
iron and Steel 101.4 98,9 103.6 102.8 

Coustruotion 125.2 164.6 210.1 192.5 

Trade 98.4 94.46 99.8 103.2 

All Industries 102.5 OS ieit! 106,3 105.7 

; Winnipeg - Manufacturing 101.5 108.7 113.4 115.6 
Iron and Steel 102.28 103,7 103.3 102 .4. 
Camounications 164.6 104.4 104.3 102.0 

Transportation . 104,0 103.7 105.4 108.4 

Construction 99.7 95.1 65.6 4961 

Service 100.5 100.5 102.0 105,38 

Trade 103.9 10267 105.5 108.3 

All Industries 102.2 105.2 106,21 106.8 
Vancouver = Manufacturing 104.1 112.8 116.1 118.8 
i Iron and Steel 105.8 12361 131.3 139.5 
Communications : 102.7 10523 106.6 106,7 

Trensportation 100.8 103.2 102.3 100.6 

Construction 124.1 141.8 148.7 139.9 

Servios , 101.5 106.0 107.4 eke} aal 

Trade 100.8 100.6 103.1 104.5 

All Industries 103.9 109.7 112.3 112.8 


Nov. 1 
1941 


114.9 
106.9 
126.4 
102.9 
107.2 
113.5 
103.0 
102.9 
1i2.1 
123.9 
160.9 
101.4 
102.63 
106.6 

95.5 
116.4 
113.6 
108.2 
120.9 
100.3 
10441 

71.0 
101.8 
105.6 
109.3 
105.8% 
107.4 
101.7 
138.0 
109,41 
101.6 


109.2 © 


110.6 
116.3 

7863 
102.2 
108.3 
106.1 
105.2 
166.3 

99.3 
106.4 
119.6 
104.9 
102.7 
107.2 

62.9 
103.2 
108.2 
109.0 
124.0 
155.4 
104.6 

9945 
126.0 

27,48 
107.5 
114.9 


Dec. 1 
1941 


11562 
104.3 
128.8 
104.9 
107.6 
122,35 
101.7 
106.0 
113.3 
125.6 
169.4 
103.6 
108.0 
104.8 
102.6 
118.7 
116.7 
108.8 
127.5 
101.8 
101.3 

7205 
101.7 
108.2 
111.9 
105.1 
105.8 
100.6 
137.6 
108.9 
104.2 
109.42 
113.1 
119,4 

T4.1 
104.65 
110.3 
106.1 
105.5 
153.4 

98ec 
106.2 
119-3 
106.0 
10662 
103.9 

4169 
10264 
11202 
108.8 
126,8 
167.8 
102.3 
109.9 
11242 

972 
109.4 
116.8 
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PART 12 
GEWERAL SUMMARY. 


In continuing response to the stimulus provided by the industrial war 
effort, employment reached unprecedentedly high levels in Canada during 1942, 
The trend was generally favourable during nine of the twelve months, ourteail-~ 
ment having been indicated only during the first quarter of the year; the 
contractions then were moderate. The extent of the general upswing, however, 
was not equal to that reported in the earlier phases of the expansive movement, 
which, dating from the outbreak of hostilities, had received great impetus from 
the events of the spring and early summer of 1940, climaxed by the collapse of 
France. This slowing down in the rate of acceleration during 1942 was an 
obvious development in view of the magnitude of the expansion since the beginning 
of the war, with its consequent depletion of the labour market, seriously 
affected alse by the recruitment of some 600,000 persons by the armed forces. 
In the 1942 stage of the war, the distribution of the workers taken on differed 
from that indicated in preceding phases. As shortages of labour and materials 
became increasingly a problem in industrial organization, the shift of workers 
from the leas-essential to the more-essential production and services assumed 
an ever-growing importance in the industrial pattern - a transfer which in 
general was facilitated by relatively high earnings in war plants and other 
essential industries, 


fhe employers whose returns were included in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ current surveys of employment and payrolls in 1942 numbered 

13,0812 » and their staffs averaged 1,738,848 per month. In the preceding year, 
statistios had been received from some 12,589 firms, with an average of 

1,514,955 employees. At the 1942 peak at Dec. 1, the number in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industrial groups was 1,867,597, while the low figure 
was that of 1,651,757, reported at the first of Marsh, From the minimum to the 
maximum of employment, there was an increase of 21.4 points, or practically 

15 p.c., in the index; in 1941, the gain from the low at Jan. 1 to the high at 
Deo. 1 had amounted to 34.6 points, or almost 26 p.c. Based on the 1926 average 
.as 100, the annual index of employment in 1942 was 173.7, or 14.1 pece. higher than 
the 1941 average of 152.3, and 57.2 pec. higher than in 1939, which for 

practical purposes, may be regarded as the last year on a peace-time economy, 


1/ In addition, information was furnished by financial institutions, for which 


the general record commenced in 1940; including the data for sush organizations, 
the reports tabulated monthly in 1942 aggregated 166,071,a monthly average 

of 15,859; their employees averaged 1,802,320, The weekly payrolis of these 
persons averaged $51,634,595, a per capita figure of $28.65. In 1941, the 
reporting firms in the nine leading industries - manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, construction and maintenance and 
services, trade and finance, had numbered 13,440, whose staffs had averaged 
1,575,972. 
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TABLE I, - Summary of the Statistics of Employment and Payrolls Reported Monthly by the Oo-operating Establishments 
During 1942, 


Average 
Per Capita 

Weekly 
Earnings 


Geographical and 
Industrial Unit 


Enployees 


Yo. 
(a) Provinces 


Maritime Provinces 130, 386 3,299,323 25.34 174.1 114.2 138.0 
Prince Edward Island 2,111 46,180 21.91 108.7 101.5 104.5 
Nova Scotia 79,179 2,063,879 26.11 196.1 116.8 139.1 
New Brunswick 49,096 1,189, 264 24,25 150.8 111.8 132.4 

Quebec 543,982 14, 551,017 26.70 186.2 118.4 134.9 

Ontario 728,479 21,786,521 29,88 179.4 110.8 123.6 

Prairie Provinces 183,415 5, 284, 620 28.80 135.6 108.7 117.1 
Manitoba 86,689 2,490,005 28.71 132.2 106.0 115.6 
Seskatchewan 34,960 964, 713 27.58 126.3 99.1 110.1 
Alberta 61, 766 1,829, 902 29.62 146.9 109.2 123.6 

British Columbia 152, 586 4,796,131 31.28 164.8 122.2 140,8 

CANADA 1,736,848 49,717,612 28.56 173.7 113.6 128.3 
(vo) Cities 

Montreal 254, 135 7,123,995 27.97 167.4 118.6 134.6 

Quabee City 31,601 743,944, 23,41 223.2 136.2 156.2 

Toronto 231, 629 6,851,003 29.54 180.2 117.5 131.4 

Ottawa 21,348 539, 654 25.29 161.9 107.5 119.2 

Hamilton 60,922 1,909,242 3L.32 186.6 115.3 131.7 

Windsor 38, 388 1,508,325 39. 22 282.5 122.9 127.4 

Winnipeg 55,212 1,494, 916 27.06 132.4 108.3 116,5 

Vancouver 72,520 2,220,112 30,39 205.0 144.5 172.5 

Total - EIGHT LEADING CITIES 765,755 22,391,391 29.27 L772 POLLO 134.6 
(c) Industries d 

Manufacturing 1,075,471 31,435, 351 29.17 206.5 122.9 140.0 
Durable Goods 1/ 556, 100 18,005, 823 32, 38 239.1 131.4 153.8 
Non-Durable Goods 501,022 12,798,916 25, 56 181.8 116.4 126.8 
Blectric Light and Power 18,349 630,612 34,37 144.1 96,1 102.7 

Logging “"t & 58, 296 1,185, 961 20.70 196.4 124.1 135.1 

Mining 80,056 2, 785,432 34,81 171.3 96.7 108.1 

Communications | 27,705 7799, 431 26.13 103.7 106.7 110.8 

Transportation 132, 994 4,614,105 34,70 105.5 106.4 116.6 

Construction and Maintenance 164,189 4,367,699 26.45 130.3 93.4 112 

Services 39,841 692, 525 17.37 178.8 104.6 113.8 

Trade 160, 296 3,857, 108 24.07 156.1 99.6 105.7 

Total - BIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 1,738,848 49,717,612 28.56 173.7 113.6 128.3 

Finance 63,472 1,916, 983 30,20 122.9 105.9 111.0 

TOTAL - NINZ LEADING INDUSTRIES . 1,802,320 51,634, 595 28.61 171.2 113.2 127.5 
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Explanation of the Method Used in Tabulating the Statistics of Payrolla, 


Industrial establishments are asked to furnish data showing the aggregate earnings of their employees in 
the last pay periods in the month, the employees and their earnings to be grouped according to the duration of | 
their pay periods, The sums reported are inclusive of deductions for National Defence Tax and Unemployment Insur- 
ance contributions. Cost-of~living allowancee are also included, 


The statements furnished show the amounts earned in monthly, semi-monthly, fortnightly and weekly pay 
periods; ocaasionally data for other periods are given. Many firms furnish information for different categories 
of employees who are paid at each of these intervals, while others habitually use only one or two pay periods in 
their time-keeping organizations, 


In the Bureau, the statistics of earnings. reported for the various periods exceeding a week are reduced 
to the proportions which would be earned in one week, the numerator of the fractions ordinarily used for this 
purpose being six days, the standard working week; the denominators of the fractions are the number of days in- 
cluded in the different pay periods, excluding only the Sundays. : 


In the case of those salaried employees whose earnings are calculated on an annual or monthly basis, and 
are consequently not affected by the number of working days in the period, fixed proportions are used to reduce 
the earnings to a weekly basis, proportions which are not variad with the length of the calendar month, 


The sums resulting from these various calculations are then aggregated to give the total amounts which 
would be paid for services rendered in one week by the persons on the payrolls of the co-operating establishments, 
The employees reported are not in all cases necessarily employed for a period of six days by one employer, As 
hes previously been stated in connection with the figures of employment, the inclusion of casual workers toa 
greater extent than in the former surveys, necessitated by the new questionnaires, constitutes an element of 
incomparability in the present statistics of employment, and those tabnlated prior to April, 1941. 


1/ Average of the current weekly averages. 
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The important inoreases in the uumbers at work in 1942 were 

-accompanied by relatively greater gains in the weekly payrolls disbursed. These 
“averaged $49,717,612, representing an earned income of $28.561/ per week for 

the typical individual. in recorded employment in the eight leading industries, 

The statistics of payrolls are available only from June 1, 1941. On the average, 
there was an increase of 10.7 pec. in employment and of 23.2 p.c. in the reported 
payrolls im the period June 1 = Deo. 1, 1942, as compared with the same period 

in 1941, The per capita weekly average in the last seven months of 1942 was 

11.5 poo. higher than. in the period June 1 = pec, 1, 1941. 


Geographically, the expansion in industrial activity in the year 
under review was widely distributed. Except Prince Edward Island, all 
provinces reported considerable gains, while employment in the eight leading 
cities for which data are segregated generally increased in greater-than-average 
proportion. Industrially, the advance was, in general, confined to a relatively 
smaller number of groups than in recently-preceding years. Employment in the 
manufacture of durable goods rose by 32.6 pec. in’ 1942, whereas that in the 
production of non-durable goods inoreased by only 14.1 p.o. Within the latter, 
the gain took place to an important extent in chemical works and in plants 
turning out miscellaneous products, largely manufactured for the war. The 
relatively small advances which were indicated in the other "Light" manufacturing 
industries in the year under review as compared with 1941, took place mainly 
in the earlier months; as the year progressed, activity in many instances was 
at a lower level than in the latter months of 1941. This situation resulted 
im some instances from curtailment of employment, and in others, from inability 
to increase staffs in accordance with the usual movements indicated in recent 
years. Employment in trade generally showed ourtailment from 1941, the declines 
developing as the year advanced. In transportation, communications, construction 
and maintenance and services, the volume of employment was greater in 1942 than 
in 1941; in the last-named, the latest annual index was the highest in the reoord. 
In construction and communications, the favourable comparison goes back to 1951, 
while recorded employment in transportation was more active than in any other 
year since 1929. 


Table I on page 2 summarizes the statistics of employment and pay= 
rolls in 1942, while Table Ir on page 4 presents a comparison of the employment 
data for 1941 and 1942, giving the changes in the number of returns tabulated, 
in the averages of employees reported, and in the indexes, 


The returas Ah gle tabulatea2/ in 1942, aggregated 156,972, a 
monthly average of 18,0815/, which exceeded that in 1941 by 492, or 3.9 pede 
The number employed by the co-operating establishments rose by some 223,700, 

or 14.8 p.oo, while the index gained by 14.1 p.oe Of the last two comparisons, 
that betweon the index numbers should be used as a guide to the changes in 
employment, since these indexes are adjusted for the imolusion of firms newly 
added to the mailing list, as well as for declines in employment resulting 
from the closing of businesses or branches. 


Im considering the comparisons in the industrial part ef Table II, 
and those in Table 4, it should again be noted that in many cases, adjustment 


1/ Average of the currently-caloulated averages. ) 


2/ & continued growth is to be noted in the number of establishments included 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ monthly surveys of employment. The 
gain is due (1) to the establishment of new industries and to other accessions 

, to the mailing list, (2) to inoreasingly regular co-operation from employers 
in general and (5) to the fact that a steadily increasing number of firms 
‘furnish statistics in detail for locality and industry. The different 
branches of a business appear in the tabulations as separate firme in the 
centres and in the industries for which separate reports are furnished. fhe 
"number of firms", as used here, might more precisely be termed "the number 
ef reports tabulated", but the former expression is in accordance with the 
usage in other series and other countries. ; 


3/ 8ee@ footnote on page iv 
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TABLE II ~ Average Number of Reporting Firms, and of their Employees and the Average Indexes, for the Twelve Months, 
Jan. 1 = Dec. 1, 1942, together with the changes shown in these figures as compared with those for “1941. 
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Change from 1941 in the 


1 Average Average Average 
Geographical or Average | Now of Average: No. of Average Average | No. of Average 
Industrial Unit No, of | Employ= |. ‘Index Emplovy-= Index Noe. of Employ- Index 
irms ees (19262100) ees (19262100) | Firms eos Points P.C. 


(a) Provinces 


Maritime Provinoeseccosssseps eves 896 115,948 155.0 938 130,386 17462 42 14,438 19.2 12.4 
Prince Edward Islandsescccsvcce 54 25289 117.4 54 2,111 108.7 - - 178 --8.7 - 7.4 
Nova SOobidie ods ceticccececcsdes 439 68 ,636 170.9 465 79,179 196.1 26 10,543 2562 14.7 
Now Brunswick. soscscccesvcescoe 403 - 45,023 137.7 Al9 49 ,096 150.8 16 4,073 13,1 9.5 

Qdebse cudcbseb cece eaeetCoedeesd) Splae Meare 157.8 3,305 643,982 186.2 157 86,202 28.4 18,0 

Ontariceccccccsccvsscvccseseses0es 5,441 647 ,053 160.0 5 643 728 ,479 179.4 202 81,426 19.4 161 

Prairie Provincesesoorscsscscccveee 1,785 170,135 126.6 1,815 183,415 135.6 30 13,280 9.0 Tol 
Manitovaceccsscsscrcecssoccvscee 754 79,415 12262 764 86,689 132 62 10 7,274 10,0 8.2 
Saskatchewan. cecccvcscovssecces 398 34,026 123.4 410 34,960 12663. 12 934 209 204 
Albertacccecscesesccscvccveveve 633 56,694 135.6 641 61,766 146.9 8 5,072 11.3 8.3 

British Columbiaecsccccccsecccsvee 1,319 124,037 13566 1,380 152 ,586 164.8 61 28 5549 29.2 21.5 

CANADAvccccccceccccveeces 125589 1,514,955 15263 13,081 1,738,848 173.67 492 223,895 216.4 1461 
(b) Cities 

Montrealscccccscscccsccsoecocvecece 1,826 216 ,989 142.7 1,916 254,135 167.4 90 37,146 2467 17.35 

Quebec Cityecvcccscsccvcscessgonccs 218 23,256 167.8 oot $1,601 225ee 9 8,345 55.4 33.0 

TOVONTO es covesocosecceovcever00e08 1,878 196,760 152.49 1,967 231,629 180.2 89 34,869 ’ 27ed 17.9 

Ob tawacccocvcoeccccssccccucoesdesce 241 19,816 149.42 249 21,348 161.9 8 1,532 1267 8.5 

MTU cicous ten ssoleten cere Lees 62,021 159.4. 348 «60,922 186. 10 8,901 27.2 1762 

WindsS0receesscvevesesccescceseeeve 198 $1,117 22765 204 38,588 282.5 6 1g Seu 55.2 2445 

Winnipegocccccgscccsestevcescevevee | 553 51,805 122.8 560 55,212 13264 7 3,407 9.6 7,8 

Vancouver ccecerccocovcveonsssveeece 582 51,184 146.8 603 12,520 205,0 rat 21,336 58.2 39,6 

TOTAL = & LEADING CITIES, 5,854 642 ,948 149,0 6,074 765,755 17767 240 122,807 28,7 19.3 

(o) Industries 

MANUFACTURING» cccosscccccocccsssce 6,921 B73 5430 168.4 7,279 1,075,471 206.5 358 202,041 3861 2266 
Durable Cooddsccccsccvsvvesre 2,640. | 447,146 180.3 2,831 556,100 239.1 186 138,986 18.8 32.6 
Non-dureble Goods8ecesocccsece 4,174 437 ,566 159.3 4,346 501,022 181.8 Tite 63 ,456 2265 14.1 
Electrio Light and Powereeceoce 102 18,720 147.1 102 18 ,349 144.1 - - 371 =+3.0 -2.0 
Animal Products = ediblesesscoce 345 33,925 172.0 360 34,302 173.5 15 377 1.5 9 
Fur and its products cscoscccce 82 2,927 121.2 84 2,926 121.2 2 ay - - 
Leather and its productseecseoees 344 27,731 135.62 350 28,717 139.5 6 986 4.5 Se2 
Lumber and its productse.ccs-coe 992 60,238 112.1 1,028 62 .495 116.4 37 29257 4.% 3.8 
Musical Instrumentsecccosescevce 35 3 9201/ 38,01/ 35 970 40.7 - 50 Zel Tek 
Plant products = odiblessssecee 567 46 ,545 146 52 573 48,409 150.9 6 1,864 4,7 3o2 
Puip and paper products..scecoe 718 79 4503 127.6 723 82,568 132.5 5 3,065 4.7 3.67 
Rubber productseccesccesccevece 54 17,106 133.6 58 16,591 128.8 4 - 515 -4.8 - 3.6 
Textile produdts.csecevecessces 1,286 138,767 158.9 1,357 145,436 166.6 71 6,669 7.7 4,8 
B@VErAZOB eroccceecccovedse veces 152 11,640 210.9 150 13,049 236.4 ai 2 1,409 2565 12.1 
TOBACCOscceccovssceveareccesocs 46 10,407 12661. 46 12 5548 149.6 = 1,941 23.5 18.6 
Chemical and allied products... 356 46,609 378,04 386 87,685 700.4 30 41,076 222.4 85,3 
Clay, glass and stone products. 223 14,263 126.4 223 14.907 132.1 = 644. San 4.5 
Blectrical apparatuse..ssccseee 140 30,2671/, 212,6/, 151 36,379 2545 I 6,092 41,9 19.7 
Ieqajand’ etecl produstadecc sess 1686 | 270;73514 - go1,14/" 1,167’. 388,886 286.2 121 117,881 85.1 4¢es 
Land Vehiclesecsceccnsccvcces 181 112,203 179.5 193 151,145 239,35 12 38 942 59.8 33.3 
Non-ferrous metal products...e.s 209 40,721 27267 227 52 .753- 349.4 18 12,032 76.7 28.1 
Non-metallic mineral products.. 98 13,915° 180.4 102 14,912 195.6 4 997 15.2 8.4 
Miscellaneous. scocscscescerevve 126 8,491 211.0: 157 14,079 331.2 31 5,588 120.2 57.0 

LOGGING coeeccscccevcvecrcevvesssees 445 55,697 187,58 455 58 ,296 196.5 10 2,599 8.7 4,6 

MINING cescccvccccvescesevervccsece 415 82,976 176.6 428 80,056 171.3 13 - 2,920 -=5.3 - 3,0 
COnlecccccvccvcccccvscorceseccs 105 26,056 94.8 105 26,020 94.7 = CA 36 ae 1 = Oot 
Metallic OreBsccceseosseoesovce 200 46,801 36662 207 43,215 346.1 7 3,586 20.1 - 6.5 
Non-metallic mineralsecccsccvee 110 10,119 150,5 116 10,821 159,4 6 702 8.9 59 

COMMUNICATIONS .ccccevercessecesove 68 25,829 96.7 61 27,705 103.7 -7 1,876 7.0 Tee 

TRANSPORTATION. succccccvesccvecscos 545 123,195 98.9 560 132,994 105.5 15 95,799 6.6 6.7 
Street railways, oartage and 

SCOTALSs pcecccccsvcce 310 34,762 145.3 316 36,846 15343 6 25084 8.0 5.5 
Steam railway operationscceccce 100 69,015 86.6 101 75,290 94.4 1 6,275 7.8 9.0 
Shipping and stevedoring..ccece 135 19,418 9201 143 20,858 93.69 8 1,440 1,8 2.0 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE...++2 1,406 158 ,281 126.6 1,482 164,189 130.3 76 5,908 367 209 
Building.cccccoccsceccccccesccce 964 60,531 139.5 1,027. 68 ,675 157.9 63 8,144 18.4 13.2 
HIghway. occecoccccovvccccsccsee 412 61,954 158.2 426 57,280 145.0 14 - 4,674 13.2 = 8.3 
Railwayesocccosccscvecvesceocce 30 35,796 8465 29 38 5234 89.0 el 2,438 f 4.7 ' 506 

SERVICES oo cccvccccsceseveccccscese 612 37,279 167.5 615 39,841 178.8 3 2,562 11.3 6.7 
Hotels and restaurantssecossocs 365. . 22,813 161.5 368 26,394 172.5 3 1,581) RleO, 668 
Laundering and dry cleaning.cee 247 14,466 178.1 247 15,447 189.8 - 981 11.7 6.6 

TRADE sc ccccccccccccscvescsvccceseoe reply di 158,266 156.5 2,201 160,296 156.1 24 2,030 to o4 ae 0.3 
Retailecrcccccccvcscvescovscvce 1,465 120,405 164.2 1,474 122,675 164.3 9 2,270 ol 0.1 
Wholesale@cecccccccccsccscvescces 712 37,861 136.2 727 37,621 134.3 ia Ca 240 - 1.9 - 1.4 


eg 
ALL INDUSTRIES 12,589 1,514,953 152.3 13,081 1,738,848 492 223,895 21.4 14.1 
a a ed i aca ei nr a ee SE 
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cannot.immediately be made for the changes in the commodities produced in 
individual establishments due to. wartime demands on industry, although much hes 
been done in this direction. Many manufacturing plants are now producing parts 
and commodities which are entirely different from their peacetime lines, but 
it frequently happens that such changes are not reported to the Bureau, There 
are also changes in the industrial distribution of workers as between the 
manufacturing and the non-manufacturing classes, for which adjustment likewise 
oannot immediately be made in these statistias, 


THE 1942 ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT. 
a ll inl lh Nelle Ri MO Tit Mb nad de ld 


The 1942 Annual has been somewhat abbreviated as compared with forser 
years, in order to conserve labour and supplies. Part 1 deals mainly with 
employment, containing a fairly detailed review of the situation in the various 
industries and areas, together with related statistics of payrolls. In 
Succeeding pages are notes briefly discussing (1) the recent movements of employ 
ment in the various industries and areas, (2) the sex distribution of the persons 
in recorded employment at Oot. 1, 1942, (3) the movements of the ourves of 
employment and population and (4) the course of employment in the United States 
and Canada, 


Part 2 of the Annual deals particularly with the payroll data in their 
more general aspects, There are also brief discussions regarding (1) the 
changes in average earnings during the period of the war, based upon available 
information in Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States (2) the course 
of earnings and the sost-of-living in Canada during 1942, and (3) the ourrent 
statistics of earnings in comparison with the latest available data of the 
annual Census of Industry. 


TABLES. 


Annual average index numbers of employment for the various areas, the 
eight leading industrial cities and the eight leading industries from 1927 %o 
1942, together with monthly figures since 1939, appear in Tables i, 2 and 3 at 
the end of this report, while Table 4 gives, for a considerable number of 
industries, monthly index numbers for the Dominion in the last two years, ‘these 
indexes are calculated on the 1926 average ag 100, 


In Tables 5 - ll appear statistics of employment and payrolis fer the 
economic areas, the leading cities and industries; in these tables, the indexes 
of employment have been converted from their original base, 19262100, to June 1, 
1941, Summary tables (notably Tables & and II) appear throughout the text. ' 
Numerous charts are given throughout the Annual, depicting the course of employ= 
ment in various areas and industries, 


1.° EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES, 
lo MANUFACTURING. 


The effect of modern warfare, with its emphasis on scientific 
destruction through the products of man's mechanical ingenuity, is clearly 
reflected in the more recent statistios for the manufacturing group, sn which 
employment rose by 92.3 p.c. from the outbreak of hostilities to the end of 
1942, This important group of industries during the year under review provided 
work for almost 62 in each 100 persons employed by the larger firmsl/, 
proportion considerably exceeding that of some 53 p.5,. in pre-war years. In 
the upsurge indicated since war was declared, the seasonal fluctuations which 
formerly characterized the general situation in Canada to an important extent, 
have virtually disappeared, although they persist in oertain industries 


1/ The current surveys are limited in the main to firme ordinarily employing 
15 persons and over. In 1940, they employed more than 85 peo. of the total 
number of workers in all manufacturing establishments reporting to the Annual 
Census of Industry. 


| = ® &. 
Chart 2 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED. BY EMPLOYERS 


INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE 
1026700 1929 AND 1933 AND 1935 TO 1942 — 
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The curve is based upon the number of employees at work at the first day of the month as indicated by the 
Firms reporting in comparison with the averape employment they afforded during the calendar year 1926 as 100. Cur 
ves are plotted for 1929, the year of maximum industrial activity; for 1933, when employment was at its minimum in 
the record since 1920, and for the years since 1934. 
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unusually dependent upon weather conditions, 


The trend of employment in manufacturing in 1942 was continuously 
favourable from Feb. 1 to Deo. 1, inclusive. This series of eleven uninterrupted 
gains extended over the same months as in 1941 ana 1940; prior to the outbreak 
of war, the annual period of expansion had invariably been shorter, Although the 
upward movement in the year under review was equal in duration to that indicated 
in the two years immediately preceding, it was less in extent than in either 
1941 or 1940, The average index in 1942, at 206.5, was 38 points, or 22.6 p.o., 
higher than that of 168.4 in 1941, when the inorease over 1940 had amounted to 
57 points, or 28,38 PeSe. The advances which have been indicated annually during 
the war exceed those in any earlier period, 


Beginning with Feb. l, employment in manufacturing reached successive 
new all-time highs. At the minimum at Jan. 1, the index was 31,38 peO. higher 
than at the same date in 1941; at the peak (at Dec. 1), it was 17.7 Po Ge above 
the index at Deo. 1, 1941, when activity had also reached its maximum for the 
year. The disparity in these percentages was of course due to the fact that 
the month-to-month acceleration in the former year was more rapid than in 1942, 
Nevertheless, the growth in employment from Jan. 1 to Deo. 1 in the year under 
review, amounting to 18 PoGey Was considerably above-average, according to 
pre-war standards; in the period from 1921 to 1959, the rise from the beginning 
to the end of the year averaged approximately 8.9 p.oc,. 


During 1942, statistics were tabulated from some 7,279 manufacturers, 
whose staffs averaged 1,075,471, ranging from 973,600 at Jan, 1, to 1,166,300 at 
the first of December, The 6,921 establishments furnishing data 4n 1941 had 
recorded an average of 873,430 employees. The average working force per 
establishment in the year under review rose from about 138 at Jan. 1, to over 
155 at Deo. l, averaging 148; in 1941, the mean had been under 126, and in 1940, 
102. The COmoperating employers reported the disbursenent of weekly salaries 
and wages averaging $31,435,351 in 1942; this would indicate that their annual 
payroll approximated $1,654,638,252, In 1941, weekly average earnings were 
available only from June 13; in the period of observation in that year, the weekly 
average payroll was $24,931,590. 


5 ; The comparison of the available data for 1941 with those for the same 
months of 1942 shows an increase of 33.7 Pec. in the average weekly payrolls of 
the co-operating establishments in the latter, while the number in recorded 
employment was greater by 19.3 peo. The statistics of payrolls in manufacturing 
are dealt with more fully, further on in this section, and in Part 2 of the Annual. 


The industrial distribution of the persons on the working forces in 
the year under review, as shown in Table II, continued to differ from the normal, 
with further expansion in the heavy industries and in chemicals)/, and 
@ diminution in many lines producing civilian consumera' goods, The greatest 
gains in 1942 were indicated in the iron and steel groupl » (notably in 
Shipbuilding, firearm and airoraft factories), and in the chemical and non- 
ferrous metal inaustries,. Although only two main groups (viz., electric light 
and power and rubber), showed general curtailment as compared with 1941, employ- 
ment in many of the industrial divisions listed in Table 41/ was at a lower 
level in the latter months of 1942 than in the same period of the preceding year. 
The declines resulted from shortages of labour and in some Cases, shortages of 
materials, Among the classes affected by this situation may be mentioned the 
food, fur, leather, lumber, pulp and paper and elay, glass and stone divisions. 


1/ Revisions in the industrial classifioation of certain large firms has 


resulted in changes in the figures previously published for 1941 and 1942, 
for the chemical and iron and steel divisions; the manufacturing totals are 
not affected. The indexes of employment and payrolls for the industries in 
which the reclassifications were made have been adjusted. 
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In the durable goods group of industries, the expansion in 1942 
Was partioularly outstanding, the annual index, at 239.1, being 58.8 points, 
or 52.6 peoe, higher than in 1941, previously the maximum 4s compared with 1939, 
the increase amounted to 137.9 peGe The growth in this category arises almost 
wholly from demands due to the War, with the virtual elimination of the 
manufacture of consumers' heavy goods as shortages of materials and labour become 
pregressively acute, 


; In the non-durable goods division, the advance in 1942 over 1941 
amounted to 14.1 p.o., bringing the latest index to 181,8, An important 
proportion of this gain took place in the ehemical industries, where it largely 
reflected wartime production. If the employment afforded by chemical plants 
be eliminated from the non-durable goods group, the increase in the year under 
review would be only 5.4 p.c. Were precise information regarding the products 
currently manufactured available in all cases, it is possible that the disparity 
indicated in the percentage gains in the durable and non-durable divisions would 
be even larger, since many firms normally turning out consumers' goods have 
adapted their plants and equipment for the production of commodities or parts 
required in the prosecution of the war; despite their intended use, these in 
many O&se8 are classed in the durable goods division. The data on hand do not 
always permit the immediate Shange in classification called for in many instanoes, 
nor is it always possibis for employers to segregate statistics of employment 
and payrolls for those engaged on normal and on wartime production. 


In addition to the important expansion in the classes already 
mentioned, there were large gains during the year under review in factories 
‘turning out miscellaneous manufactured products (such as scientific instruments, 
eto.), with smaller gains in textiles, food, tobacco and beverages, The last-=- 
named division includes the manufacture of alcohol for industrial purposes, as 
well as for beverages, 


The buoyant movement in factory employment in 1942, generally 
extended to all parts of the country, each of the provinces, and the eight cities 
for which data are segregated showing substantial improvement in manufacturing 
as compared with 1941 and earlier years. 


The following table contains the annual index numbers of employment 
ia manufacturing in the period since 1926, baged on the 1926 average ag 100;< 


1927. 0000021035.4 1931. 000000095285 LOS Do poe bet Feld DOSICS US LI2eS 
1928. .e6002110.1 LIB eo croc ee S404 1936. 000e022103,4 1940. .ecerel Sl. 5 
1929. .c¢e00117.1 19556 0 00.0 sve. 6 0s,9 L9ISTeceeeescell4s.4 1941e.ccnes 168.4 
1930.00e00010920 1934, cee cee W002 DO Only ovw 6 oe kk Le 1942. .0000e206,5 


‘Payrolls.= Accompanying the impressive inoreases in employment 
generally recorded in manufacturing month by month during 1942, were relatively 
greater gains in the payrolls. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, the index of employment 
mounted by 184 PeGeo,y While that of payrolls rose by 39.7 p.c. In varying degree, 
. these advances are seasonal in character; the more valid comparison between 
Dec. 1, 1941, and Dec. 1, 1942, shows an increase of 17.7 pPeG. in employment 
end of 29.7 p.o. in payrolls. The reasons given in the monthly bulletins for 
the ‘disparity in the rates of increase in employment and payrolls may again be 
stated;- (1) the growing concentration of workers in the more highly-paid heavy 
industries, together with important amounts of overtime work in these classes, 
and (2) the general practice of paying a bonus to meet the rise in the cost of 
living, under the terms of P.C. 8253 of Oct, 24, 1941, The sost-of-living 
allowance has shown inoreases sinoe its inetitution. The upegrading of workers 
hag also contributed to the greater expansion in the roported payrolis, e 
factor of growing importance which is tending to counteract the effeot of the 
large-soale dilution of labour, consequent upon the existing stringency. 


Selo! = 


The extent to which the changing industrial distribution of factory workers has co 
tributed to the relatively larger growth in payrolls than in employment is emphasised by a 
Comparison of the figures for the durable and the non-durable goods group, fhus, the payroll 
index in the former at Dec. 1, 1942, was 42.4 p.c. higher than at Dec, 1, 1941, as compared with 
the gain of 15 p.c. in the non-durable goods division; the index of employment in the durable 


goods industries showed a rise of 29.7 p.c. in the twelve months, while that in the non-durable 
classes increased by only 6.5 DC. 


The weekly payrolls distributed by the co-operating manufactures in 1942 averaged 
$31,435,351; the average weekly earnings of the typical person in recorded employment was ; 
$29.18. In the seven months of 1941 for which data are available, the average had been $26.60, 
The index of aggregate payrolls rose by 60.1 p.c. from June 1, 1941, when such statistics were | 
instituted, to Dec, 1, 1942, in which period employment gained by 32 p.c. Despite the dilution — 
of labour represented in the latter increase, the earnings of the typical employee in manufac- 
turing, at $31.17 at Dec. 1, 1942, were higher by 21.9 p.c, than at June 1, 1941. This gain was 
rather greater than that reported in the eight industrial divisions as a whole, 


The persons reported by manufacturing establishments constituted almost 62 p.c. of : 
the average number in recorded employment in the eight leading industrial groups during 1942, 
when their earnings made up over 63 p.c. of the average weekly payrolls reported. Overtime worms 


no doubt contributed to a considerable extent to the moderate disparity in the proportions, + 


The growth in the reported salaries and wages from the commencement of the payroll i 
record has varied considerably in the different branches of manufacturing, not only because of . 
variations in the rates of acceleration in employment, but also as a result of overtime, dilution 
of labour, upgrading and other factors. The gains from June 1, 1941 to Dec. 1, 1942, were parti- 
cularly marked in chemical, tobacco, electrical apparatus, firearm, shipbuilding and land vehicle 
works, and in those turning out other iron and steel products, in all of which employment has 
also materially increased, In most branches of manufacturing, the advance in payrolls from the — 
beginning of the record to December of the year under review, has been relatively much larger 
than that in employment; in the cases where the latter has recently declined, the amounts dis- 


bureed in salaries and wages were,nevertheless, higher at the close of the year under review 
than at June 1, 1941. 


As shown in Table 11, the highest per capita weekly earnings in 1942 were recorded 
in various branches of the iron and steel group, notably shipbuilding and automobile plants, 
in oll refineries, central electric stations, pulp and paper mills, electrical apparatus and 
beverage factories. In all of these contributing factors were a high level of activity and the 
employment of large proportions of male workers, Among the industries showing relatively low 
weekly earnings were boots and shoes, textiles and tobacco, in all of which substantial nunbers 
of women are normally employed; as already pointed out, the employment of considerable staffs 
of females ordinarily implies a large proportion of the younger workers, among whom rates of 
pay are usually lower than for those of greater experience. 
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The following paragraphs briefly review the situation in various branches of manu- 
facturing, after which is a short analysis of employment in the main non-manufacturing classes. ‘3 


Animal Products - Bdible. - There was a moderate gain in animal food factories in 
1942, when employment reached a new high level. The mean index in this division was 173.5, as 
compared with 172.0 in 1941, Most of the glight improvement in the year under review took place — 
in meat-packing arid dairying plants. The staffs of the 360 employers furnishing statisties r 


averaged 34,302; in the year before, the reported employees averaged 33,925, and the firms, 346, 


; 


The reported weekly payrolls in 1942 averaged $945,784, while the average per employee 
was $27.57 per week. In the period from June 1 to Dec, 1, 1941, the mean was $25.18. Measured 
from the former of those two dates, the index of employment, at Dec. 1, 1942, had risen by 5.5 
PeC., a8 Compared with the gain of 22.8 p.c. in the index of payrolls. 


Le 


Leather and Products. - In the first half of 1942, employment in leather factories 
was more active ¢ in 1941; in the second six months, the situation was reversed, but on the 
whole, employment in 1942 was brisker than in any earlier year, The persons on the payrolls of 
the 350 co-operating establishments averaged 28,717, and the index, 139.5, as compared with 135.2 
in 1941. Footwear factories afforded slightly more employment, despite a falling-off as the year 


wast hal ate 
progressed. Tanneries and plants producing other leather gaods were also more active. 


The co-operating establishments reported the disbursement of an average weekly pay- 
roll of $588,695, an average of $20.50 per employee. The average in the period of observation 
in 194] had been $18.85. Up to Dec. 1, 1942, the index of payrolls had advanced by 71.8 p.c, 
from June 1, 1941, as compared with the gain of 2.4 pec. in the index of employment. 


Inmber Products. - The lumber industry generally showed less fluctuation in 1942 
than in 1941, when the index from the low point to the high rose by 42.6 points, as compared 
with an advance of 17,9 points during the year under review. From July 1, the index each 
month was lower than at the sane date in 1941, but averaged 116.4 in the twelve months, elightly 
higher than the mean of 112.1 in the preceding year, The working forces of the 1,028 firms 
furnishing data varied from 57,491 persons at the beginning of January, to 67,966 at August 1, 
averaging 62,495 in the twelve months, as compared with the 1941 mean of 60,238 employed in 992 
establishments, There was very little general change in rough and dressed lumber and furniture 
manufacturing in 1942, although activity in the latter part of the year was lower than in the 
same period of 1941, On the other hand, the production of aircraft and.parts, and of wooden 
vessels, provided work for a greater number of persons, ’ 


The payrolls reported by the co-operating lumber firms averaged $1,496,104 in the 
year under review, the per capita average was $23.94, In the seven months of observation in 
1941, the weekly average had been $22.02. When activity was at its 1942 peak at Aug .1, the 
index of employment was 4.6 p.c. higher than at June 1, 1941, while the index of aggregate pay- 
rolls in the same period had gained by 23 p.c. At the end of the year, the latter index was 
18.4 p.c. above its level of June 1, 1941, although, largely as a result of seasonal influences, 

the index of employment was lower by 6.9 p.c, 


Plant Products - Bdible. - Factories turning out vegetable foods generally afforded 
rather more employment in 1942 than in any preceding year; nevertheless, activity in many estab- 
lishments was reduced in the latter months as compared with 1941, mainly due to difficulty in 
securing labour and supplies, The personnel of the 573 manufacturers making returns in the year 
under review averaged 48,409. In 1941, statistics were received from 568 establishments, whose 
employees averaged 46,545; based on the 1926 average as 100, the mean index was then 146.2, as 
compared with 150.9 in 1942. The fluctuations in employment were on a decidedly smaller scale 
in the year under review, when the index rose by 55.6 points, as compared with 69.8 points in 
1941. 


The persons in recorded employment in 1942 received an average of $1,136,474 in 
weekly salaries and wages, This represented an average pay envelope of $23.48. In the period 
from June 1 to Dec, 1, 1941, the average was $21.81. The index of payrolls at Dec, 1, 1942, was 
25.9 p.c. higher than at June 1, 1941, when the payroll record commenced; in the same period, 
employment had risen by 13 PoC. 


Pulp and Paper. - Despite curtailment in the last quarter of the year under review, 
the pulp and paper division reported a higher level of enploynent during 1942, there being 
improvement in the year as a whole in pulp and paper mills, and in printing and publishing and 
Paper products manufacturing. The employees of the 723 employers making returns averaged 82,568, 
and the index, 133.3, as compared with the annual index of 127.6 in the preceding vear, when 
719 plants had employed 79,503 men and women. Of the 1942 aggregate, 37,358 employees were 
classified in the manufacture of pulp and paper, 15,107 in paper products and 30,102 in printing 
and publishing establishments, 


The sum of $2,565,937 was distributed, on the average, in weekly payrolle during the 
year under review by the co-operating firms, This was an average of $31.08 per employee. In 
1941, in the period from June 1 to Dec. 1, the average had been $30.15. The payroll index, at 
its 1942 peak at Sept. 1, was 11 p.c. higher than at’ the basic date (June 1, 1941), while in the 
same period the index of employment had risen by 4.8 p.c,. 


Bubber Products. - Employment in rubber manufacturing was curtailed in 1942, follow- 
ing the outbreak of war in the Pacific, The annual index was 128.8, several points lower than 
that of 133.6 in 1941. The 58 employers whose data were tabuleted had an average of 16,591 
workers, ae compared with 17,106 persons reported by 54 plants in 1941, From a maximum of 138.9 
at Jan, 1. 1942. the index daclined, with only two interruptions, to 125.9 at Oct, 1. Slight 
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improvement was indicated at the beginning of November and December, but at the latter, the 
index wee 12.3 p.c. lower than at Dec, 1, 1941. i 


An average of $457,440 was paid in weekly salaries and wages by the firme reporting in 
the year under review. The typical employee in recorded employment received a weekly pay 
envelope of $27.57 in 1942, as compared with a per capita average of $25.41 in the period ef 
observation in 1941. At Dec, 1, 1942, the index of payrolls was 14.9 p.c. higher than when the 
statistics of earnings were instituted at June 1, 1941, although in this comparison there was ao 
decline of 3.6 p.c. in employment. 


Textile Products. - The annual index number in textiles was 166.6, as compared with 
158.9 in 1941; these two are the highest in the record, The men and women on the payrolls of 
the 1,357 co-operating establishments averaged 145,436. In the preceding year, the enployees. 
had averaged 138,767, and the reporting firms, 1,281. Despite a high rate of labour turnever, 
there was comparatively little fluctuation in the number of workers indicated {n the year under 
review, the minimum and maximum indexes having been 161.8 at Jan. 1 and 169.5 at May 1, while 
the Dec. 1 figure was 166.1. On the whole, activity in cotton, woollen, sili, hosiery and — 
knitting, garment and personal furnishings and other branches of this group was greater than in 
preceding years; nevertheless, in several cases a falling-off was evident in the latter monthe 
of 1942, resulting generally from increasing shortages of labour, 


The co-operating textile manufacturers reported the disbursement of an average weekly 
payroll of $2,983,190 during 1942, when the per capita average was $20.51; that in the peried of 
observation in 1941 had been $19.12. From June 1, 1941, (when the record of earnings was com- 
menced), to Decenber 1, 1942, the payroll index had risen by 21.3 PoC., a6 Compared with the 
increase of 4.2 p.c. in that of employment. 


Tobacco. - The trend of employment in tobacco factories continued upward in the year 
under review, when the 46 employers furnishing information had an average staff of 12,348 persone, 
as compared with 10,407 in 1941; the mean index then was 126.1, 23.5 points below the latest 
annual average of 149.6. These two ara the highest in the record. 


The men and women in recorded employmant in 1942 were paid a weekly average of $224,384 
in salaries and wages. ‘The per capita averages at Dec, 1, 1942, wae $20.00 ae compared with 
$18.86 at the same date in 1941, In comparing these averages with those shown in certain other 
industries, it should be noted that tobacco factories employ an unusually large proportion of 
female workers. By the beginning cf December, the index number of payrolls had risen by 68.2 p.e. 
from the basic date of June 1, 1941, while enployment had advanced by 51.1 p.c, fhe gains 
result from seasonal causes as well ae from other factors. ; 


Beverages. - Further important increases were shown in the beverage industries during 
the year under review, when date from 150 establishments indicated an average working force of 
- 13,049 men and women; in 1941, the employees had averaged 11,640, and the index, 210.9. he 
1942 mean index, at 236.4, constituted a new all-time high, The payrolls reported in 1942 
averaged $411,475 por week, or $31.53 per employee, as compared with the average of $29.57 in 
the latter part of 1941. From June 1, 1941, to Decamber 1, 1943, the reported payrolls had 
advanced by 31.6 p.c., a proportion which greatly exceeded the gein of 17.7 p.c. in euployment 
in the esme period. 


Chemical and Allied Products. - Marked expansion was shown in the manufacture of 
chemicals and allied products during 1942, when employment reached au unprecedentedly high 
level. The persons employed by the 386 co-operating manufacturers averaged 87,685,a8 compared 
with 46,609 in 357 establishments in 1941, Activity increased with little interruption fres 
the outbreak of war until the end of 1942. The majority of the personnel of chemical planes ia 
the year under review was engaged on war production, ‘The reported salaries and wages averaged 
$2,496,663 in 1942; this represented an average weekly ‘pay envelope of $28.47 per employee. in 
the period for which statistics are available in 1941, the average was $26.93. From Jue l of 
that year to Dec, 1, 1942, the reported payrolls rose by 152.1 p.c., while the aumber of 
employees advanced by 113.8 p.c. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products. - The manufacture of clay, glass and stone products 
afforded more employment in 1942 than in eny earlier year of the record, The mean index was 
132.1, as compared with 126.4 in 1941, while the staffs of the 233 factories furnishing date 
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averaged 14,907, 4.5 p.c. higher than in the preceding year, In spite of this higher average, 
activity in the last few months of 1942 was at a lower level than in the same period of 1941. 


4n average weekly payroll of $408,885 was distributed by the co-operating establish- 
ments during the year under review, when the per capita average was $27.43, as compared with 
$25.01 in the period of observation in 1941, The index of payrolls at the beginning of December 
was 25 p.c. higher than when the record commenced at June 1, 1941, the accompanying increase in 
employment was 1.7 p.c. 


Hlectric Light and Power. - The 102 co-operating central electric stations had an 
average of 18,349 employees, as compared with 18,720 in 1941. It is probable that the decline 
-was due to the completion of certain construction work, in some cases included in the operation 
of the stations. The latest annual index, at 144.1, was slightly lower than that of 147.1 in 
the preceding year, but was otherwise the highest in the record. 


The weekly average payroll of $630,612 indicated in 1942 represented an average of 
_ $34.37 per workers the per capita figure in the period of observation in 1941 was $32.06. 


Blectrical Apparatus. - This group of industries afforded a much greater volume of 
employment than in any other year, largely as a result of wartime demands for its products, 
Data were received from 151 firms, whose staffs averaged 36,579; the annual index was 254,5, 
In 1941, the reporting establishments averaged 139, and their employees, 30,287, while the mean 
index was 212.6. 


' The persons in recorded employmert in the year under review received a weekly average 
of $1,114, 453; the per capita average was $30.59, being considerably higher than that of $28.14 
reported in the period of observation in 1941, Where payrolls have risen by 59.8-p.c. from the 
Commencement of the record at June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1942, the number of employees has gained 
by 37.2 p.c. 


Steel. - Since Jan 1, 1940, employment in iron and steel has shown uninter- 
rupted expansion, which by 1942 resulted in the trebling of the staffs by the reporting Plants; 
these averaged 1,167, with an average working force of 388,596. In 1941, 1,046 establishments 
had indicated 270,715 employees, on the average. The latest annual index, at 286.2, was higher 
by 42.3 p.c. than in 1941, During 1942, the index advanced from 242.4 at Jan, 1, te 330.0 at 
the beginning of December. This gain of 36,1 Pec. within the year was rather smaller than that 
of 50.1 p.c. in the preceding twelve months, but was, nevertheless, considerably greater-than- 
normal, The seasonal influences, which in pre-war days usually caused marked fluctuations in 
the iron and steel industries in different partes of the year, have largely disappeared under 
the pressure of war production; in general, the only curtailment in employment recently recorded 
hae been connected with shortages of material, changes in models, or in kind of production, or 
labeur disputes, 


fhe greatest increases in employment in 1942 took place in shipyards, aircraft and 
firearm plants, although very general advances were indicated. The growing shortage of male 
_ workers resulted in the fairly widespread employment of females in the iron and steel groups 
when the investigation of the sex distribution of those employed by the co-operating companies 
was made at Oct, 1, 1942, 1+ was found that women workers then constituted 140 in each 1,000 
persons on the staffs of the reporting iron and steel plants, a propertion considerably exceed- 
ing that of 6.1 p.c. indicated in the returns made to the annual Cense of Industry for 1940, 


Accompanying the notable gains in employment during 1942 were proportionately larger 
advances in payrolls; these averaged $13,274,991 per week, giving the typical individual in 
recorded employment an average weekly wage of $34.16. This was considerably higher than the 
average of $31.10 reported in the period of observation in 1941. The index of payrolls at 
Bec. 1, 1942, was 99.8 p.c. above the June 1, 1941, figure; in the same period, the index of 
employment hed risen by 65.2 p.c. The iron and steel group reported 22.3 p.c., of the total 
musiber employed by the co-operating employers in the eight leading industries during 1942, 
while their salaries and wages constituted 26.7 p.c. of the weekly average indicated last year. 
Bespite the important dilution of labour consequent upon growing shertages of trained workers, - 
the per capita average earnings of the typical individual, employed in the iron and steel group 
advansed from $29.89 at June 1, 1941, to $36.12 at Dec, 1, 1942, or by 20.8 p.c. | 
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Non-ferroug Metal Products, - The effect of the war upon non-ferrous motal plants wao 
also very great, as was shown in a rise of almost 25 p.c. in the index of eaployment from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 1. The annual average was 349.4, 28 p.c. higher than in 1941, previously the maximus, 
Information was furnished by 227 factories whose staffs averaged 652,753, as compared with a nean 
of 40,721 employees in 209 plants in 1941, Greatly accelerated activity was indicated in the 
year under review in aluminum, nickel and other base metal plants. 


Ths weekly salaries and wages disbursed by the reporting employers averaged $1, 688,114 
in 1942, a per capita average of $32.00. In 1941, the typical individual in recorded euployment 
received an average pay envelope of $29.52. The index of payrolls at Dec, 1, 1942, had risen to 
170.9 since June 1, 1941; this accompanied an increase of 41.9 p.c. in the same peried in the 
employment afforded by the co-operating establishments. , 


Non-metallic Mineral Products. - Considerable numbers of persons were added to the 
reported staffs in these industries in 1942; the working forces averaged 14,912 in 102 plants, 
as compared with 13,915 in the preceding year. The latest infex, at 195.6, was higher by 8.4 
p.c. than in 1941. O41 refineries were active and improvement was also shown in other branches 
of the non-metallic mineral division, 


The payrolls distributed among the men and women in reported employment in 1942 aver 
aged $532,412, a per capita figure of $35.70; the average in the period of observation in 1941 
was $34.19. The index of payrolls at the end of the year was higher by 21.9 p.c. than at June 1, 
1941, Between that date and Dec. 1, 1942, there was an increase of 9.7 p.c. in the index of 
employment. 


Other Manufacturing Industries. - Largely as a result of wartime demands for various 
important commodities of mixed origin, employment in the miscellaneoua group of industries reached 
& new all-time high in 1942, when the index averaged 331.2, as compared with 211.0 in the pre- 
ceding year, The co-operating establishments numbered 157, and the employees, 14,079; in 1941, 
an average of 127 reports had been tabulated, and the staffs averaged. 8,493, The salaries ani 
wages disbursed in 1942 amomted to a weekly average of $379,336, $26.94 per employee, 


No general change was shown in fur manufacturing as compared with 1941, although em- 
ployment in the latter months of the year under review was at a lower level than in the last 
quarter of 1941. The reported employees averaged 2,926, and the index, 121.2; these figures 
were the same as in 1941. The earnings of those on the payrolls in 1942 averaged $77,132, a per 
ris average of $26.37. In the period from June 1 to Dec, 1, 1941, the average per employee 
was $24.79. 


. 2. LOGGING, 


Despite curtailment in the last quarter of the year, employment in logging, on the 
average, was in greater volume in 1942 than in 1941, or any other year for which statistics are 
available. The slackening in the later months was due to the prevailing shortage of labour. 

On the whole, employment in 1942 showed rather less fluctuation than is customary; from its low 
to its high position, the index varied by 125 points, as compared with a variation of 168 points 
in 1941, and 213 points in 1939. The 1942 indexes averaged 196.5, rather higher than the mean 
of 187.8 in the year preceding, The number of employees reported by the 455 co-operating estab- 
lishments averaged 58,296, ranging from 42,165 at Aug. 1, to 79,272 at Feb. 1. In 1941, 445 
employers had indicated an average working force of 55,696 persons. : 


The reporting employers disbursed an average weekly payroll of $1,185,961; this repre- 
sented a per capita average of $20.70. Yor various reasons, the average in the logging group is 
lower than in many other iniustries; among these reasons may be mentioned the fact that the 
figures reported do not include the value of board and lodging which is usually a part of the 
remuneration of those engaged in bush work. Another important factor ie the high labour turacver 
in logging. 


The difficulty of collecting statistics of employment for the logging industry, pointed 
out in previous Annual Reviews, must again be stressed, This resulta partly from the fact that 
many of the larger operators let their wood contracts to small contractors and to settlers cn the 
northern frontiers of settlement, from whom in many cases it ie impossible te obtain data, at 
any rate in time for inclusion in the monthly surveys of employment and payrolle. The 
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difficulties in this respect have been increased since the institution of the payroll statistics, 
for the reason that several of the larger companies which formerly reported the number of their 
contractors' employees, are unable to state the wages paid to such workers, It is frequently 
impossible to obtain the statistics from the contractors; to some extent, this is due to the in- 
accessibility of the camps, but there are also other factors entering into the situation, 


3, MINING, 


Mining operations were adversely affected by labour shortages in 1942, in eight months 
of which employment was in smaller volume than in the same veriod of 1941, With only one 
exception, the trend in the group as a whole was unfavourable in each month of the year under 
review. The index declined from 177.8 at Jan. 1, to 162.7 at the veginning of December, aver- 
aging 171.3 in the twelve months; the 1941 mean had been 176.6, 


The 80,056 employees reported,on the average, by the 428 co-cperating mining operators 
were shown to have earned a weekly average of $2,785,432 in 1942, This was a per capita average 
of $34.81, which was higher than in any other of the main industrial groups included in the 
monthly surveys, although it was exceeded by the average in a few manufacturing industries, The 
iniex of payrolls rose from 100 at June 1, 1942, to a peak of 112.0 at Mar, 1, 1942, thence 
declining to 103.8 at Nov. 1. This falling off was accompanied by a loss of eight p.c in em- 
Ployment in the period from June 1, 1941, to Nov. 1, 1942, ; 


Coal-mining, on the whole, showed little general change from 1941, the index averaging 
94.7 in 1942, as compared with 94.9 in the preceding year, A working force of 26,020 persons was 
employed, on the average, by the 105 Comoperating firms, who had had 26,056 employees in 1941, 
The reported payrolls in the year unier review amounted to $808,893 per week, @ per capita aver- 
age of $31.09. At the end of 1942, payrolls in the coal-mining division had risen by 37.6 P.C. 
from June 1, 1941, while employment in the same period had advanced by only 1.1 p.c, 


The labour stringency affected particularly metallic ore mining, notably of gold. From 
the first quarter of the year, employment was quieter than in the sane period of 1941, and as 
the year progressed, the comparison with earlier years since 1937 also became unfavourable, The 
index averaged 346.1, as compared with 366.2 in 1941 and 350.9 in 1940; these three are the 
highest in the record. Data ware tabulated from 207 employers whose working forces aggregated 
43,215, varying from 44,614 at Mar, 1, to 39,963 at the beginning of December. The reported 
weekly payrolls of persons employed by the co-operating metallic ore mines averaged $1,668,080, 
& per capita average of $38.60. This was excesded only by the averages in certain iron and 
steel groups. 


Non-metallic minerals, other than coal. ~- This industry provided more employment than 


in 1941 or earlier years. The reported employees averaged 10,821, earning a weekly payroll of 
$308,459. The per capita average was $28.51. In 1941, the persons on the staffs of the co- 
operating firms numbered 10,119. The 1942 mean index of employment wae 159.4, compared with 
150.5 in 1941. Considerable activity was indicated in asbestos mining, quarrying and other 
divisions of the group. 


4, TRANSPORTATION, 


Eaployment in transportation was in greater volume in 1942 than in any earlier year 
since 1929, Phe 560 transportation and storage companies whose returns were received employed 
an average of 132,994 men and women; in 1941, the reportel personnel averaged 123,195, The 
aumber of firms furnishing data was 545, The payrolls disbureed to those in recorded enployment 
in the year under review, averaged $4,614,105. he per capita average was $34.70, a figure which 
was considerably higher than the all-industries average of $28.56, and was only exceeded by the 
averages in mining and a few other industries, mainly in manufacturing, 


The annual index number of employment in transportation wes 105.5, as compared with 
98,9 in 1941, In the period from June 1 of that year to Dec, 1, 1942, the index had risen by 
10.3 p.c., while the payrolls had increased by 23.3 p.c. 


The operation departments of the stean railways afforded employment to an average of 
75,290 persons, as compared with 69,016 in 1941, The index rose rrom 86.6 in that year, to 
94.4 in 1942, when it was higher than in any earlier year bince 1930, The earnings in this 
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division were particularly high, the weekly average being $37.99. 


In the street railways and cartage and storage group, activity reached a new all-time 
maximum, the reported staffs averaged 36,846, and the index, 183.3, In -1941, the figures had 
been 34,762 employees, and an annual index of 145.3. The per capita average earnings in the 
local transportation division were $31,02 per week in 1942, | 


Firms in the shipping and stevedoring industry recorded a personnel of 20,888 persons 
during 1942, as compared with 19,418 in the preceding year. The variation was from 18, 865 at 
Har. 1, to 24,884 at the beginning of October. The index averaged 93,9, as compared with 92,1 
in 1941. These two were the highest since 1930. The per capita averege earnings in this 
division in 1942 were $29.29, a figure which undoubtedly included payment for coneiderable ever- 
time work, 


5. COMMUNICATIONS, 


Hmployment in communications was in greater volume than in any other year since 2232, 
the working forces of the co-operating employers averaging 27,705, of whom 7,056 were roportei 
by telegraph companies and 20,649 were engaged in the telephone division, ‘The general increase 
over 1941 was seven p.c. The indicated weekly payrolls in 1942 averaged $779,431, a per capita 
figure of $28.13. Throughout the poriod of observation, (i.e. from June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1,1942),' 
the payrolls have risen by 16 p.c., and employment has gained by seven p.c. 


Activity in the commmications divieion was unueually great in 1942, when the index 
was at ite highest level since 1931. It was, however, coneiderably lower than in 1926-30, 
employment in the group as a whole,in the intervening years, having been adversely affected by 
the widespread substitution of mechanical for manual equipment in the telephone division, 


6. CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 


The co-operating construction firme afforded more employment in 1942 than in any other 
year since 1951. Most of the work resulted from wartime requirements. Improvement was shown 

in building, and by the construction and maintenance departments of the railways, while hignway 
work, in general, was quieter. The index of employment in construction as a whole averaged 120.3 
in 1942, compared with 126.6 in the preceding year, An average staff of 164,189 persens was 
reported ty the 1,482 contractors furnishing data, whose weekly payrolls averaged $4, 367, 699, 

The per capita average was $26.45. The index of payrolls rose by 34.6 p.c. in the period from 
June 1, 1941,to Dec. 1, 1942, while that of employment advanced by 8,5 Dele 


In connection with the data for building construction, it must be pointes. ont that 
because the monthly surveys are limited, in the main, to establishments ordinarily employing 
15 persons and over, they do not cover a considerable proportion of the work normally carried 
on by small contractors, such as house-building, repairs, alterations, etc. Such work has been. 
seriously affected by wartime shortages of labour and materials, priorities in these reepects 
favouring the firme engaged on defence contracts, who-are largely represented in the monthly 
statistics. 


The trand in building was favourable from Apr. 1 to the beginning of December, when 
the index reached a new maximum of 205.6. The employees reported averaged 68,675, whose 
weekly payrolle in 1942 averaged $2,142,487, The per capita average was $31.20. In 1941, the 
personnel of the co-operating contractors had averaged 60,8351. , 


Road construction was quieter, on the whole, than in 1941, when the reported etaffe 
had averaged 61,954, as compared with 57,280 in the vear under review, The mean index was 
145.0, showing a decline of 8.3 p.c. from the 1941 average of 15.2. To an important oxtent, 
the work in the year under review was connected with the development of air ports. The weekly 
per capita average earnings in 1942 were given as $22.91, the average weekly payroll disbursed 
by the co-operating employers amounting to $1,312,534, 


Activity in railway conetruction and maintenance was generally brisker in 1942 when 
the indicated working forces averaged 38,234, ani the index, 89.0. In 1941, the averages were 
35,796, and 84,3, respectively. The persons in recorded employment in the year uader review were 
paid an average of $912,678 per week. The contents of the typical weekly pay envelope were 
stated as $23.87. 
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7. SERVICES, 


The co-operating hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning establishments 
afforded employment in 1942 to an average of 39,641 men and women, of whom female workers con- 
stituted a majority, The weekly payrolls amounted to $692,525. In 1941, the employees had 
averaged 37,279. The latest annval index, at 178.8, was 6.7 p.c. higher than the previous maxi- 
mom of 167.6 in 1942. This advance, though considerable, was decidedly smaller than that which 
had been noted in the preceding year over 1940. It is also noteworthy that employment in 1942 
showed smaller fluctuations than in 1941, when the index advanced by 35 points from ite low to 
ite high position, as comvared with the variation of 22 points in the year under review, This 
situation largely resulted from the existing labour stringency, while the curtailment of the 
tourist business also reacted unfavourably upon enployment in holiday resorts, 


The per capita weekly average earnings in 1942, based on the data given above, were 
$17.37, Thies relatively low average reflects the considerable proportion of female labour to 
which reference has already been made; other factors were part-time employment, and the fact 
that persons engaged in hotels and restaurante frequently receive part of their remuneration 
in the form of board and lodging, for which no allowance is made in these statistics of payrolls. 


8. TRADE. 


In the first few months of 1942, employment in trading establishments was in greater 
volume in most parts of the Dominion than in the same period of 1941, From May 1, however, 
difficulty in securing help and other factors greatly affected the situation and the indexes 
in the last seven months were lower than in the same period of the year before. The average 
working force of the 2, 200 reporting establishments was 160,296; in 1941, 2,177 employers had 
reported & personnel of 158,266. When adjustment is made for the increase in the co-operating 
firms, the 1942 index, at 156.1, was fractionally lower than that of 156.5 in the preceding 
year, Theee two figures are the highest in the record, 


Ae mentioned in previous annual reviews of employment, there has in recent yeare been 
@ growing teniency for the larger stores and chain organizations to absord the small businesses 
’ which would otherwise not be represented in these statistics, a change in organization which 
has no doubt been a factor in raising the index of employment in trade to its present high level, 


The reported vayrolle averaged $3,857,108 in 1942; the per capita average was $24.07. 
The index of payrolls between June 1, 1941,and Dec. 1, 1942, rose by 12 PeCe, accompanied by a 
gain of 4.9 p.c. in the number of employees; in this comparison, it should be noted that 
‘seasonal activity normally is considerably greater at the latter date than in the early spring. 
The payrolls reported in wholesale trade are relatively much greater than those in the retail 
division, where a large proportion of the workers are women, and the question of part-time also 
enters inte the situation to a considerable extent. The per capita average in retail establish~ 
mente in 1942 was $22.08, and in wholeeale houses, $30,53. 


It will be noted that the gain in the index of payrolls in trade throughout the period 
ef observation has been relatively slight; the explanation is that in the months since June l, 
1941, increasingly serious shortages of consumers’ durable goods have resulted in curtailment 
eof employment for salesmen of such commodities, whose earnings ordinarily are above the generel 
average for trading establishments, The Dec. 1, 1942, index of payrolls in trade was 112, as 
compared with that of 104.9 in employment, 


9, FINANCE. 


The record for the finance group was commenced only during 1939, for which the statis- 
ties are incomplete. Information was received from 758 establishments in 1942, whose enplovees 
averaged 63,472, as compared with 60,572 in 1941. fhe increase is ascribed largely to the 
euploynent of considerable mubers of persons to replace experienced workers who have joined the 
armed forces or otherwise changed their positions, and also to cope with the increased volume of 
work resulting from the war. The inlex of employment in financial institutions averaged 122.9 
da the year wader review, as compared with 117.3 in 1942. 
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fhe sum of $1,916,983 was reported as having been disbursed, on the average, in weekly 
salaries and wages in 1942, The weekly per capita average was $30.20. This was higher than the 
general average of $28.56 in the eight leading industries. The inclusion of statistics for the 
finance group in the total for the latter raised the number of reports tabulated during 1942 to 
@ monthly average of 13,800, the number of employees included in the eurrent surveys to 1,802,320, 
and the aggregate weekly payroll to $51,634,595. The Yer capita average in the nine industrial 
divisions was $28.61. 


Although employment and payrolls in financial institutions showed significant gains 
during 1942, the increases generally were on a smaller scale than those in several other indus- 
tries; accordingly, the addition of the figures for this group to those for the eight leading 
industries lowers the 1942 average index of employment. from 173.7 to 171.2. In 1941, the mean, 
without finance, had been 152.3, as compared with 150.6 when the employees of financial houses 
were included. The index of payrolls for the eight industries rose from 100 at June 1, 1941, 

_ to 144.3 at Dec. 1, 1942, while for the nine main industries, the gain was from 100 at the 
former to 143.0 at the latter date. aati 


TABLES SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 
penne Neti A bach 0s tithe As Ae iy nett Seah anced 


Table 3 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial divisions in the last 
three years together with annual averages since 1926, while the trends of ee in sone 
60 industries, monthly during the years, 1941 —- 1942, are shown in Table 4.1 » The colwm 
headed “relative weight" shows the proportion that the number of employees in the specified 
_Aindustry is of the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at 
June 1 of the indicated years; the numbers employed, on the average, in 1942 are shown in 
fable II. 


2 EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


Employment in all provinces except Prince Bdward Island was in greater volume in 1942 
than in 1941 or any earlier year, The growth was generally less pronounced than in 1941 or 1940, 
but was nevertheless considerable in most provinces. The increases ranged from that. of 2.4 Pec. 
in Saskatchewan and 8.2 p.c. in Manitoba, to 18 p.c. in Quebec and 21.5 p.c. in British Columbia. 
The magnitude of the gains was, of course, mainly dependent upon the industrial distribution 
within the area. In a1) provinces, the increases in the payrolls disbursed by the co-cperating 
firms were relatively greater than those in the number of employees, so that, despite consider- 
able dilution of labour, the general per capita weekly average earnings in all provinces were 
substantially higher in 1942 than in the period for which information was available in 1941, 


Manufacturing on the whole in each of the provinces reached new peaks of activity in 
the year under review, The gaine in iron and steel and other heavy industries were very widely 
distributed, while the light manufacturing groups in some areas showed curtailment towards the 
latter part of the year, largely as a result of shortages of labour, and in some cases, of 
materials. Among the non-manufacturing industries, employment in mining was generally in smaller 
volume in 1942 than in the vear before, Transportation and communications were active. Trade 
and services provided work for considerably more persons in the earlier part of the year, but 
in the latter months, the growing shortage of labour made increasingly difficult the maintenance 
of staffs at full strength, and there was consequently a diminution in the volume of employment 
afforded in certain cases, while in others, seasonal expansion was below-normal in extent. 


1. Maritime Provinces. — 


During the first few months of 1942, employment in the Maritime Provinces showed cur~ 
tailment. Beginning with May 1, however, the general trend, with only one exception, was favour- 
able, In 1941, improvement had been indicated on nine occasions, as compared with seven in the 


1/ Detailed indexes for earlier years may be obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau of 
 Btatistics. 


year under review, when the gains were on a sualler Scale. Nevertheless, employment in each 
month of 1942 was in greater volume than at the same date in the year before, 3 


Statistics were received fron 938 employers, whose working forces averaged 130,286, 
In 1941, the number of co-operating establishments had averaged 896, and their employees, 
115,948. Of the number in recorded employment in the vear under review, Prince Edward Island 
reported an average of 2,111, Nova Scotia 79,179, and New Brunewick 49,096. largely as a result 
of the concentration of heavy industries in Nova Scotia, activity in that province reached a 
higher level than in either of the other two. 


Znployment in manufacturing generally in the Maritime Provinces was brisker in each 
nonth of 1942 than in any earlier year; the index number averaged 178.0 in the twelve months, 
as compared with the previous maximum of 149.6 in 1941. Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging, communications, transportation, construction, services and trade afforded greater 
employment. On the other hand, the number of persons ewployed in mining wae rather less than 
in other years since 1936, 


The weekly payrolls distributed by the co-operating firms averaged $3,299,323, a per 
capita of $25.34. In the period from June 1, 1941, to the end of 1942, the index of payrolls 
rose 54.9 p.c., as compared with the gain of 28.2 p.c. in the index of employment, 


The highest average earnings in the Maritime Provinces were reported in transportation, 
with the iren and steel industry, pulp and paper and mining coming next in order, Phie omer 
was not dissimilar from that prevailing in other parte of the country. Among the facters tend— 
ing to produce in this area an all-industries per capita average that is rather lower than the 
Dominion average, may he mentioned losses in working time as a result of industrial disputes, 
‘while the fact that in many cases the reporting industries ars situated in relatively small 
centres probably also contributes to the lower~than-sverage mean, 


2. Quebec. 


There were ten monthly increases in employment in Quebec during 1942, when the index 
number of employment averaged 186.2, as compared with 157.8 in 13941, previously the maximum in 
the record of twenty-two veara. The number of employees reported averaged 545,982, riging from. 
510,415 at the opening of the year, to 591,454 at the beginning of December. The number of CoO= 
operating firms averaged 3,305 in 1942, while in the year before, an average of 3,147 establish- 
ments had employed an average of 457,760 persons. The average weekly payroll reported during 
1942 was $14,551,017, which represented $28.70 per enployee. During the period in which statis- 
tice of peyrolie are available, (that is, from June 1, 1941), the increase in the weekly 
disbursements was 54.4 p.c. The accompanying gain in employment was 284 p.c. On the whole, the. 
proportion of employees in Quebec to the Dominion total for the co-operating establishments 
rather exceeded the proportion of payrolls, Thus, in 1942, 31.3 p.c. of the persons in the eight 
leading industries in the Dominion were domiciled in Quebec, but their earninge constituted 29.3 
pc. of the Dominion total for the same iniustries. Te some extent this disparity results from 
the fact that employment in the province increased in 1942 with more~than-average rapidity, 
entailing considerable dilution of labour. The industrial dietribution within the province also 
contributed to this result, there being abnormally large proportions of workers in’ textile. 
leather and lumber mills, logging and in certain other divisions, in which earnings are frequently 
below-average. 


Employment in manufacturing in relation to tha 1926 level, was higher in Quebec than 
in the Dominion as a whole; the former index averaged 217.7 in 1942, 24.7 pc, above that in 
1941, while the Canada mean of 206.5 was 22.6 p.c. higher than in the year before. Practically 
all classes of manufacturing, on the whole, afforded more employment in 1942, despite some 
slackening in certain divisions as the veer progressed, notably in textiles. The various groups 
of non-manufacturing industries also showed a éenerally high level of activity. 


3. Ontario. 


As in 1941, the movement of employment in Ontario wae favourable during eleven months 
' of 1942, there being in each year a decline at Jan, 1, which resulted from curtailment over the 
hclidaye and other seasonal factors, On the whole, however, the expansion in 1942 was not 80 
extensive as in the preceding year. The general index averaged 179.4, as compared with 160.0 


in 1941 and 129.2 in 1940; these three are the highest in the record, The co-operating firme 
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numbered 5,643, with an averege working force of 728,479 persons, whose weekly earnings in the 
year under review averaged $21,786,521. The per capita figure was $29.88, which was higher 
than in anv other province except British Columbia, also exceeding the Dominion average of 
$28.56. ‘Unusually large proportions of workers in iron and steel and other heavy manufacturing 
industries, in non-metallic mineral mining and in other Classes where earnings are relatively 
high, are mainly responsible for this result, which also reflects considerable overtime work. 
‘The firme reporting in Ontario disbursed 43,8 pc. of the total payrolls indicated in the eight 
leading industries, while their proportion of employees was 41.9 p.c. of the total in 1%2. 


The index number of employment in manufacturing in Ontario averaged 204.3 in 1942, as 
compared with 170.9 in 1941. ‘The 1942 figure in Ontario was slightly lower than the Dominion 
total of 206.5; the increase from 194] was also below the general gain, Nevertheless, employ- 
went, in manufacturing was sustained at an extremely high level, the index, with only one 
exception, rising uninterruptedly from the opening of the year. Practically all branches 
recorded greater activity in 1942, despite some curtailment in a nunber of industries as the 
year advanced. Among the hon-manufacturing groups, mining, construction and maintenance and 
‘trade were quieter than in 1941, Employment in mining was also Slacker, on the whole, than in 
1940. In logging, communications, transportation and services, employment in Ontario reached 
new all-time high levels. 


From June 1, 1941, when the record of payrolls was commenced, to Dec, 1, 1942, the 
index number of employment rose by 16.2 p.c., while that of payrolls mounted by 35.7 p.c. in 
the seme period, 


3. Prairie Provinces, 


Data were received from 1,815 employers in this area, whose staffs averaged 183,415 
during 1942. In 1941, the 1,785 firms furnishing information had indicated an average of 
170,135 workers. The latest annusl index was 155.6, as compared with 126.6 in 1941, a figure 
which had closely approximated the previous maximum of 126.3 in 1929, During the year under 
review, there were seven monthly increases. The number of persons added to the payrolls on 
these occasions was considerable, although the nonthly gains in the year under review, in 
number and in extent, were not equal to those in 1941. 


The employees in recorded employment during 1942 were reported to have earned an aver- 
age of $5,284,620 per week, The annual per capita average was $28.80; this figure showed re- 
latively little variation during the year, Where the index number of employment rose by. 10.6 
pec. from June 1, 1941, to Dec, 1, 1942, thet of payrolls increased by 26.6 p.c. in the same 
period, In this area, the reported employment and payrolls in 1942 constituted practically even 
Ppercenteges of the Dominion totals, 10.5 peC. of the number of employees and 10.6 p.c. of the 
aggregate payrolls being reported in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, taken as a wit. If 
information were available for agricultural workers, it is probable that these provortions to 
the Canadian aggregates would vary. 


The. index number of employment in nanutacturing in the Prairies rose from an averags 
of 141.8 in 1941 to 170.7 in 1942, Textile, iron and steel and certain other manufacturing 
establishments provided work for larger numbers of workers, but lumber and pulp and paper mills 
were quieter. There was also a falling-off as compared with 1941 in trade, logging and con- 
struction and maintenance, while mining, communications, transportation and services showed a 
higher level of activity. 


Of the total number of employees reported,on the average, in 1942, 86,689 belonged 
in Maniteba, 34,960 in Saskatchewan and 61,766 in Alberta, Enployment in each of these pro- 
vinces was brisker than in 1941 or earlier years for which data were segregated for the three 
provinces in this area, ; 


4. British Columbia. 


From the first of February in 1942, enployment in British Columbia steadily mounted, 
in the lengest period of continuous expansion on record; the month-to-month increases were 
@leo greater than in ealier years. The employees of the 1,379 firms whose returns were tabu- 
lated averaged 152,586, The iniex number rose fron 135.6 in 1941 to 164.8 in the year under 
review. This advance of 214 PC. wae greater than in any other province. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN LEADING CITIES 
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; “Manufacturing in British Columbia showed particularly ‘marked improvement, tle’ annual 
index, at 250.4, showing a gain of 39.7 p.c. from 1941. The 1942 figure was higher than that 

in any other province. Most branches of manufacturing in British Columbia showed greater 
activity, but the increase in iron and steel was particularly outstanding, as the shipbuilding 
programme reached new stages of development, The mean index in the iron and steel divisions as 
& whole was 725.4, as compared with 268.5 in 1941; the Dominion average for this group in the 
year under review was 286.2, Employment in all the hon-manufacturing industries, except mining, 
averaged higher in 1942 than in anv earlier vear, although in some cases, notably logging, trans- 
portation and services, the increases were slight. a 


In the period from June 1, 1941, to Dec, 1, 1942, the general index of payrolls rose 
by 69.6 p.c., while that of employment increased by 38.9 p.c, The general per capita average, 
at $31.28, was higher than in any other province. During 1942, the firms in British Columbia 
enployed 8.8 p.c. of the total number of employees reported generally in the eight leading 
industries, and disbursed 9.6 p.c. of the recorded payrolls. 


3. ~- EMPLOYMENT BY CITIMS, 


For many years, statistics have been segregated for the eight leading industrial 
centres - Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and: Vanconver. During 
the year under review, as in 1941, activity in theee centres as a unit was accelerated more 
rapidly than in the Dominion as a whole, although the rate was not equal to that-of the year: ‘ 
before. The composite index for the cities rose from 149.0 in 1941,: to 177.7 in 1942, ‘or “by: 
19.3 p.c.jin the smaller centres and rural areas in the Dominion, there was an increase of. 10.1 
p.c., while the general gain in Canada as a whole was 14.1 p.c. In 1941, there had been an. 
advance of 22.6 p.c. in the Dominion, resulting from a rise of 25.3 p.c. in the larger cities 
and of 21 p.c. in the: smaller centres and the rural areas. Agriculture is’of course excluded 
in.ell cases from the monthly surveys. This is the first year in the decade in which enployment 
in the cities as a unit reached a higher level in relation to the 1926 average, than was recorded 
in thw other parte of Canada, The cities’ index in 1942 was 177.7, four points higher than that 
of 173.7, in the Dominion as a whole. ei! Laas 


a The table below shows that in the vears before 1933, employment was rather more active 
in relation to the 1926 level, than in Canada as a whole, although the difference was not marked. 
Commencing with 1933, however, the industrial depression affected the situation in the cities to 
& greater extent than was the case in the smaller centres and the rural areas. This was due 
partly to the fact that the production of heavy goods, to a considerable extent concentrated “in 
the larger centres of population, wae more drastically curtailed than that of consumers’ goods, 
while the location of works undertaken for the relief of wnemployment in: the depression years was 
largely outside the cities. Still another factor was the fact that, in general, employment in 
the industries normally located outside the cities, such as mining and logging, continued at a 
higher level in relation to the 1926 basic average, during the depression vears, than enployment 
ia many other industries. 


From the outbreak of war, the disparity in the index of employment in the Dominion as 
@ whole and that in the eight leading cities diminished, until in 1941 it was reduced to 3.3 
points, still in favour of the Canada figures; in 1942, however, the situation was reversed, the 
cities’ index being several points higher. The extremely high level of activity prevailing in 
manufacturing in the cities is largely responsible for this reversal of the trends as indicated 
din more recent years. . 


The following are the annual index numbers of employment in Canada, in the eight 
leading cities and in other parte of the Dominion, since 1928; (1926=100)... 
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TABLE III. - ANNUAL AVERAGE INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS A WHOLB, IN THE 
EIGHT LEADING CITIES TAKEN AS A UNIT, AND ELSEWHERM IN THE DOMINION, 1939 ~ 1942, 


Year Canada Bight Leading Cities Bleewhere 
1929 119.0 119.3 118.9 
1930 113.4 114.2 112.9 
1931 102.5 104.3 101.2 
1932 87.5 90.2 85.3 
1933 83.4 83.0 83.7 
1934 96,0 88.2 102.1 
1935 99.4 93.1 104.5 
1936 103,7 Stet 108.4 
1937 114,21 105,8 120.8 
1938 111.8 105.7 116.7 
1939 113.9 107.8 118,8 
1940 124.2 118.9 128.1 
1941 152.3 149.0 155.0 


1942 173.7 177.7 170.7 


The index number of employment in manufacturing in the eight leading cities taken as 
& unit averaged 213.0 in 1942, as compared with 206.5 in Canada as a whole. As compared with 
1941, there wae an increase of 27.2 p.c. in employment in manufacturing in the cities. as 
compared with 22.6 p.c. in the Dominion as a whole. Employment in many industrial groups 
also showed more rapid expansion in the larger centres during the year under review than was 
elsewhere recorded. 


During 1942, approximately 52 p.c. of the persons in recorded employment in manufac- 
turing in the Dominion belonged in the eight leading cities, a proportion slightly exceeding 
that of 51 p.c. in 1941, Another fact which may be of interest in this connection is that the 
number of females in nanufacturing in the eight leading cities at Oct, 1, 1942, constituted 
59.8 p.c, of the Dominion total for the manufacturing group as reported by the firms naking 
returns, Trade, services and communications in the cities also reported disproportionately 
large percentages of the total number of persons reported by the co-operating firms in these 
industries, together with even larger proportions of the total female employees, 


The following table shows index numbers of employment for 1941 - 1942 in the eight 
leading cities and in the Dominion as a whole, in certain industries, 


TABLE IV, - AVERAGE INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CERPAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN THE 
DOMINION AND IN THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL CITIES AS A WHOLE, IW 1941 AMD 1942. 


1941 1942 
Bight Bight 
Leading Dominion Leading Dominion 
Cities — Cities 
Manufacturing 167.5 168.4 213.0 206.5 
Communications 79.9 96.5 83.5 - 103.7 
Construction 88.9 126.6 94.0 130.3 
Building 105.5 139.5 116.8 158.0 
Services 156.4 167.5 167.1 178.8 
Trade 147.7 156.5 — 147.1 156.1 
Bight Leading Industries 149.0 152.3 177.7 173.7 


The following paragraphs deal briefly with the situation in the eight leading cities 
during the year under review. 


1. Montreal. 


During 1942, industrial employment in Montreal showed only two general declines, the 
trend having been upward between Mar, 1 and Dec. 1, inclusive; the number of persons added to 
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the reported working forces was smaller than in 1941, when the period of expansion had extended 
over eleven, rather than ten monthe. Nevertheless, act vity in the year under review reached 
successive new all-time highs from Apr. 1. The staffs averaged 254,135 in 1,916 establishments; 
the annual index was 167.4, ‘The reported employees varied from 236,441 at Feb. 1 to 275,848 at 
Dec. 1. In 1941, the maximm » also indicated at the beginning of December, had been 242,327; 
the co-operating firms had averaged 1,826, and the employees, 216,989, while the mean index had 
been 142.7. 


With only one exception, manufacturing operations increased steadily from month to 
month during 1942, when activity reached new high levels. The index averaged 199.7 p.c. of the 
1526 average, exceeding by 22.7 pec. the 1941 mean of 162.7. This percentage gain was practi- 
cally the same as thet indicated in manufacturing as a whole in the Dominion. However, employ- 
ment in these industries in Montreal continued at a rather lower level in relation to the 1926 
average than in the province of Quebec, or Canada as a whole. 


Although there was some curtailment in employment in certain branches of manufacturing 
in the latter part of 1942 as compared with the same months of the preceding year, the index 
numbers in all groups were higher on the average. Particularly marked geines were shown in 
iron and steel and chemical manufacturing. Textile, tobacco and beverage factories also showed 
important advances, Improvement on a much smaller scale was noted in comunications, construc- 
tion and maintenance and trade, the gain in the last-named being slight, 


The payrolls reported by the co-operating firme in Montreal averaged $7,123,995 in 
1942, when the typical worker in recorded employment received an average of $27.97 per week : 
in 1941, the weekly figure had been $25.51. ‘The increase in payrolls in Montreal in the period 
for which statistics are available rather exceeded that in the Dominion as a whels; at Dec. 1, 
1942, the index was higher by 56,8 p.c, than at June 1, 1941, a percentage which compared 
favourably with the rise of 44.3 p.c, in the general index of payrolls. During the same period, 
the index of employment in Montreal gained by 28.8 p.c. and that in Canada as a whole by 22 p.c. 
During the twelve months, the number of workers reported in Montreal made up 14.6 p.c. of the 
‘total in recorded employment in the eight leading industries, while the reported earnings 
constituted 14.3 p.c. of the total. 


2. Quebec, 


Important expansion was noted during 1942 in Quebec City, where the staffs of the 227 
co-operating employers rose uninterruptedly from 27,242 at Jan, 1, to 36,349 at the beginning 
of December, averaging 31,601 in the year, The annual index wae 223.2. In 1941, the 218 firms 
furnishing data had indicated an average of 23,256 employees; the mean index had been 167.6, 
previously the maximum figure in the record of 20 years, fhe trend of employment in manufac- 
turing was decidedly favourable; the index averaged 288.1, 48.3 p.c. higher than in 1941, This 
increase exceeded that shown by manufacturing in the Dominion as a whole, Most of the gain 
resulted from wartime production. Little general change was reported in the non-manufac turing 
industries in the year under review. 


The payrolls disbursed by the co-operating establishments averaged $743,944: the per 
Capita average was $23.41. In the period of observation in 1941, the average had been $21.45. 
These figures are rather below the Dominion averages, partly because of the employment of an 
unusually large proportion of female labour; at Oct. 1, 1942, women workers constituted 352 per 
thousand persone employed by the reporting firms. The Dominion proportion was 235 per thousand. 
From June 1 of 1941, to Dec, 1, 1942, the index of payrolls in Quebec rose by 92,3 PeCo, acCom- 
panying a gain of 55.2 p.c. in employment in the same period, 


3. Toronto. 


In Toronto recorded employment rose by 15.7 p.c. from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, an advance 
which was rather greater than the general Dominion-wide gain of 12.5 p.c. The accompanying 
increase in the reported aggregate payrolls in Toronto in the twelve months amounted to 33.1 p.c.; 
that in the Dominion as a whole was 28.5 pec. Information was received from 1,967 firms, whose 
employees averaged 231,629, The annual index was 180.2, In 1941, 1,878 establishments had 
reported a mean of 196,760 workers and the index had averaged 152.9. 


' The payrolls of those in recorded employment in the year under review averaged — 
$6,851,003, a per capita figure of $29.54. This was higher than the Dominion average of $28.56. 
In 1941, the average per employee had been $27.32 in the period for which data were available, 
Those in recorded employment in Toronto constituted in 1942, 13.3 p.c. of the Dominion total, and 
received 13.8 p.c. of the aggregate weekly payroll disbursed by. the establishments in the eight 
leading industries. ; ; at 


There were impressive gains in manufacturing in Toronto in the year under review, when 
the annual index, at 207.1, was 26.2 p.c. higher than in 1941, previously the maxipw, 
latest average slightly exceeded the Dominion mean of 206.5, Particularly large gains were 
shown in iron and steel plants and in those producing scientific instruments for wartime use, 
Smaller increases were noted in food, printing and publishing, textile and other factories, ale 
though in some cases a slackening became evident in the latter months of the year. Construction 
and trade were generally quieter, while moderate improvement was indicated in transportation, 
communications and services, 


4, Ottawa, 


On the whole, industrial employment in Ottawa was brisker in 1942 than in the preced- 
ing year, the latest annual index being 161.9, as compared with 149.2 in 1941. ‘The men and 
women on the staffs of the 249 reporting firms averaged 21,348, varying from 22,500 at Feb. 1, 
to 20,633 at the beginning of May, In 1941, 241 establishments had indicated a mean of 19,816 
employees; employment in the last two months of that year, however, was higher than at Nov. 1 
and Dec. 1, 1942. : 


Lumber mille reported smaller working forces, but pulp and paper and other factories 
showed moderate improvement. Trade and construction also reported a higher level of employment 
than in 1941. j j 


The payrolls of the firms co-operating in Ottawa averaged $539,854; the average per 
employee was $25.29, as compared with $24.14 in 1941. The index of aggregates payrolls rose by 
25.3 p.c. from June 1, 1941,to Dec, 1, 1942, in which period there was an increase of 8.4 p.c. 
in recorded employment. 


In addition to the persons employed by industrial firms, the Dominion Government had 
on its payroll in Ottawa approximately 31,214 men and women in December, 1942, compared with 
24,028 in the same month of 1941, 19,322 in 1940 and 13,015 in 1939, ‘The persons employed in 
December, 1942,were paid $3,979,017 in monthly salaries and wages; the latest figures are subject 
to revision, 


5. Hamilton, 


Further important expansion was indicated in Hamilton during 1942, the index, at 186.6, 
was 17 p.c. ahove the 1941 figure of 159.5. Data were furnished by 348 firms whose working . 
forces averaged 60,922, varying from 58,267 at Jan. 1, to 63,592 at Dec. 1. In 1941, a mean of 
52,021 employees was indicated, while the annual index was 159.5, The persons in recorded en- 
ployment in the year under review were paid weekly salaries and wages averaging $1,909,242, an 
average of $31.32 per employee. In the period for which information was furnished in 1941, the 
per capita average was $28.71. These figures were higher than those generally indicated in the 
Dominion, mainly because of the unusually large proportion of workers in the heavy manufacturing 
industries in Hamilton, A result of this distribution is seen in the fact that in 1942, 3.5 p.c. 
of all workers in the eight leading cities were reported by firme in Hamilton, but their payrolls 
made up 3.8 p.c. of the total of salaries and wages disbursed by these employees. 


There were nine monthly increases in employment in manufacturing during 1942, when the 
index, at 197.9, was higher by 19.6 p.c. than in 1941, Little general change from the year 
before was shown in textiles. Iron and steel, electrical apparatus and some other divisions, 
however, reported important gains. Among the non-manufacturing classes, construction and trade 
were quieter than in 1941, although employment continued in greater volume than in immediately | 
preceding years; in trade, indeed, the index in 1942 was exceeded only by that for 1941. 


6. Windsor.. 


Intense industrial activity continued in Windsor, according to statistics received 
from 204 establishments with an average staff of 38,388 men and women, The index was 282.5 
24.3 p.c. above that of 227.3 in 1941, when the reported forces had averaged 31,117, In the 
year under review, the weekly Pay envelope of those in recorded employment in Windsor contained 
$39.22, a figure which compared favourably with that of $36.82 in the period June 1 - Dec, 1, 
1941, and was higher than in any other of the cities for which data are segregated. The salaries 
and wage2 reported in 1942 averaged $1,508,325 per week, The explanation of the unusually high 
earnings in Windsor, as in Hamilton, lies in the concentration of workers in the heavy industries; 
thus, 78 p.c. of those in the payrolls of the firms co-operating in the survey for Dec, 1 belonged 
in the manufacture of iron and steel products, as compared with a proportion of 308 pc, in 
Ontario, and 24 p.c. in the Dominion at the same date, 


Although the per capita weekly earnings in Windsor considerably exceeded the average, 
the index of payrolls from June, 1941, to Dec, 1, 1942, had risen by 45.8 p.c., a proportion 
only slightly above the general average of 44.3 p.c.; between those two same dates, employment 
in the city had increased by 35.5 p.c. 


Manufacturing in Windsor afforded employment to many more persons in 1942 than in 1941, 
or any earlier year. The index of employment averaged 322.8, being substantially higher than in 
any other of the cities whose statistics are segregated, except Vancouver, Although particularly 
marked gains were noted in factories turning out iron and steel products, other classes of manu- 
facturing also showed important expansion in the year under review. Moderate gains were noted in 
construction. 


7, Winnipeg. 


The trend of employment was upward in Winnipeg during 1942, resulting in the establish~ 
ment of a new all~time high level of activity; this, however, was lower than that indicated in 
the other larger centres, To some extent, the industrial distribution is responsible for this 
situation in Winnipeg, where the proportion of workers in trade is abnormally high, and that in 
manufacturing, unusually low. More recent wartime trends, in reacting adversely in regard to 
trade and particularly favourably in regard to manufacturing, have had the effect of producing a 
lese-than-average increase in general employment in Winnipeg. The 560 firms furnishing data re- 
ported an average working force of 55,212 men and women, earning a weekly payroll of $1,494,916 
in 1942, This was an average of $27.06 per employee. In the period of observation in the year 
before, the per capita was $25.43, 


Based on the 1926 average as 100, the latest index was 132.4, as compared with 122.8 
in 1941. The previous maximum was 112.3, in 1929. From the institution of the payroll record 
at June 1, 1941, the index has risen by 26.2 p.c., accompanying the gain of 14 p.c. in employ-. 
ment in the same period, 


Considerable improvement wag noted in manufacturing in Winnipeg in the vear under 
review, when the index at 165.5, was practically 20 p.c. higher than in 1941, The animal food, 
textile, iron and steel and chemical industries were decidedly more active, On the other hand, 
moderate curtailment was indicated in trade, construction and transportation. 


8. Vancouver, 


Employment in Vancouver reached an unprecedentedly great volume during 1942. Most of 
the upward movement took place in iron and steel plants, notably in shipyards. The lumber group 
reported considerable gains in the early months of the year, but was later on seriously affected 
by the shortage of labour and employment generally was lower than in 1941. In communications, 
construction, services and trade, the index numbers were higher in the year under review. Trans- 
portation, however, was quieter. 


During 1942, the 603 co-operating employers reported a personnel of 72,520, on the 
average. The annual index was 205.0. This was 39.6 p.c. higher than the mean of 146.8 in 1941, 
when the 582 firms whoee returns were tabulated had an average of 51,184 employees. The weekly 
Payrolle in the year under review averaged $2,220,112, giving a per capita figure of $30.39. 
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In the period for which data are available in 1941, the average was $26.76 per person in recorded 
employment. The payrolle reverted in Vanconver have shown unusually impressive gaine, accom- 
panying the large increases in employment; thue from June 1, 1942 to Dec. 1, 1942, the index of 
payrolls rose by 115.9 p.c. and that of suployment by 70.8 p.c. 


Index Numbers in Bight Leading Cities . 


Statistics for the cities are given in Tables 2, Vand 9, Chart 11 illustrates the 
fluctuations of employment in the larger centres during the last few years, the curves being 
based upon the figures given in Table 2. 


4. - COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
: ______ AND UNITS OF POPULATION. 


1, Industrial Comparisons within the Five Econonic Areas, 


The trends of employment in nanufacturing, transportation and trade in the five economic 
areas, in comparison with the movements in the Dominion as a whole, are depicted in Chart 12 
in the period from 1925, These show that the curves in manufactures have, over @ lengthy period, 
been quite similar in their major movements; this similarity is of more than passing interest 
when the variations in the industrial distribution of the pversons engaged in manufacturing from 
Bast to West are taken into consideration. Thus, the general upswing to 1929 was followed by a 
curtailment that also was without — interruption, until the depression in the Dominion, and in 
' four of the five economic areas, reached its lowest point in 1933; in British Columbia, however, 
the minimum, as in the United States, wae in 1932, 


From the trough in the depression vears in the early 1930's, manufacturing generally 
showed steady revival to 1937, when the second high point in industrial activity in the period 
of observation was indicated. The upward movement, whose beginning more or lese coincided with 
the declaration of war in September, 1939, developed in strength in 1941 and 1942, In the 
latter, new peaks of employment were established in all provinces, The curves in Quebec and 
British Columbia surpassed that for Canada as 4 whole; that in-Ontario was slightly lewer, whiis 
the curves in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces were below the Ontario line. The movement in 
the Prairie area was not quite so sharply upward as that in the other arsas Gepicted in the chart. 


Hnployment in transvortation in the various sections of Canada has also shown a fais 
measure of uniformity over the many years, although the ainilarity in movements is rather less 
striking than that in manufacturing, The curves for the Western areas were persistently abore 
that for the Dominion as a whole, while those for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
were generally Lower until the close of 1940, In the two succeeding years, pronounced activity 
in the Eastern Ports raised the Maritime curve to a position considerably above the average. 

The level in the Prairie Arca also continued above that in Canade as a whole, while the curves 
in Quebec, Ontario and Britieh Columbia were rather Lower, although the trends continued, favour- 
able. 


The third part of Chart 12 depicts the situation in trading establishments, The momen- 
tum gained in immediately preceding years had carried employment in trade to a generally highss 
level in 19350 than in 1929, However, commencing with 19351, activity, affected by the general 
contraction in industrial payrolls, showed a Blowing down, which extended into 1933. Since then 
the trend in trade has been almost continuously favourable in all five economic areas, ‘The 
extremely large volume of purchasing power associated with generally increased employment and 
earnings throughout the Dominion following the outbreak of war, resulted in the establishment 
of new high levels of employment in 1941; in 1942, however, shortages of labour, together in 
certain cases with shortages of commodities, brought about some curtailment, and the curves in 
the Dominion as a whole, and in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, slightly declined from their 
1941 high positions; in the Maritine Provinces, Quebec and British Columbia, however, the trends 
continued upward, altering the similarity which had characterized the general movements of en- 
ployment in trade in the various areas for a number of years, If the curves were plotted on a 
monthly basis, however, a greater degree of uniformity would recently be indicated, since acti- 
vity in trade in all five areas was quieter in the latter months of 1942 than in the same part 
of 1941, 
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2. Comparison of the Course of Employment in the. Five Economic Areas 
and in the Dominion, 


Chart 15 illustrates the course of employment since 1925 in the five economic areas, 
in relation to that in Canada as a whole, and shows that over a lengthy period employment in 
the different parts of the Dominion has reacted in mich the same degree to the general factors 
governing business, The deviations which are indicated are mainly due to the varying indus- 
trial distributions existing in the different areas, Yor example, the general curve in British 
Columbia for many years was below the average, for the reason that mining and logging, (parti- 
cularly important sources of employment for industrial workers in that province) were relatively 
quieter there than elsewhere in the Dominion, while in 1942, activity in transportation and 
construction was below the general level. The depressing effect of many unsatisfactory crop 
and marketing years since 1929 was reflected in the lower position of the curve for the pre- 
dominantly-agricultural Prairie Provinces; much of the general advance in employment since the 
outbreak of hostilities has taken place in manufacturing, which figuree much less prominently 
in the industrial distribution in the Prairie Provinces than in Canada as a whole. Since 1939, 
the direction of the curves has been generally upward in all areas; although that in British 
Columbia showed the most sharply upward movement in 1942, the line nevertheless continued lower 
than that in any other area except the Prairies. The highest position was reached in Quebec 
and Ontario, reflecting the intense activity in manufacturing in these more highly industrial- 
ized provinces resulting from wartime requirements, 


5. - SEX DISTRIBUFION OF THE PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT, AT OCT. 1, 1942. 
———— a EVEN, Ad Wt. 1, 19ée. 


Problems arising from wartime labour conditions emphasized the need for up-to-date 
information respecting the sex distribution of the persons employed by the co-operating estab- 
lishments, whose working forces generally comprise the great majority of wage-earners in the 
industries included in the surveys. Accordingly, the monthly enquiry for Oct. 1, 1942, was 
extended to ask for a statement of the number of females then on the payrolls of the firne 
furnishing data. ‘ 


The eurvey showed that in the nine leading industries, (manufacturing, logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction and Maintenance, services, trade and finance), were 
employed 441,156 women, a number which constituted 23,5 pc. of the total of 1,879,845 persons 
of both sexes in recorded employment at the beginning of October. The proportions of female 
workers varied from 13.3 p.c. in the Maritime Provinces ani 16.5 p.c. in British Columbia, to 
26.7 p.c. in Ontario, where 208,200 of the indicated employees were women. This nimber made up 
over 47 p.c. of the total females in recorded employment in the Dominion at @ct. 1, 1942. 


fhe statistics also revealed a marked concentration of female workers in the larger 
‘cities, the eight centres for which data are regularly tabulated accounting for almost 60 p.c. ; 
of the total number employed by the establishments reporting throughout the Dominion; this pro- 
portion is very much higher than that of 45.1 p.c. at Oct. 1, 1942, for workers of both sexes. 
The ratio of female workers was highest in Ottawa and Toronto, where they constituted 37,2 P.Co 
and 36.6 p.c., resepctively, of the totale in the nine main industrial groups. In Montreal, 

the percentage was 31.7. In Vancouver and Windsor, on the other hand, the proportions were 
below-average, 21.3 p.c. of the total reported in the former being women and girls, while in 
Windsor the ratio was only 14.9 p.c. | 


_ In the manufacturing division, the proportion of female workers was 25.7 peC.3 when 
central electric stations are excluded from manufacturing, the ratio rises to 26 p.c. These 
figures may be compared with that of 21.8 p.c. according to the Annval Census of Industry for 

1940 and 22.6 p.c. in 1941; in the former the proportion was not altered by the inclusion of 
data for central electric stations, while in 1941 the ratio was 22.3 p.c. when the electric 
light and power figures were included. In view of the fact that the smaller industrial estab- 
lishments co-operating in the Annual Census, but not in the monthly surveys on employment and 
payrolls, probably tend to employ a greater-than-average proportion of female labour, the 
growth indicated by thie comparison is highly significant. 
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Within the manufacturing group, the ratio of females at Oct, 1, 1942, ranged from 
2.2 p.c. in steel shipbuilding, 6.1 in pulp and paper mills, and 6.4 pec. in rough and dressed 
lumber mills, to 64.1 p.c. in hosiery and knit goods, 66.4 p.c. in tobacco, and 66.5 p.c. in 
garments and personal furnishings. 


The proportions of women employed in construction and maintenance, logging and mining 
were low, being two p.c. or under, In transportation, the ratio was 6 pP.c., while in the 
remaining industries - communications, services, trade and finance - the female workers con- 
stituted substantial proportions of the total. The largest of these was that of 51.6 p.c. in 
services. In each of the non-manufacturing industries, the percentage of female labour was 
considerably higher than that indicated in the 1931 Decennial Census, whose data were the latest 
available for Comparative purposes at the time of writing, 


The appendix to the pulletin?/ on employment and payrolls for Oct. 1, 1942, gave 
statistics in some detail for the various industries, economic areas and leading cities, to- 
gether with comparative material available in various branches in the Bureau, 


6. - THE COURSE OF RMCORDED EMPLOYMENT IN COMPARISON WITH TER COURSE OF POPULATIOE, 
SS A a OF POPULATION 


Chart 14 depicts the trends of recorded employment and of recorded or estimated popu- 
lation; the crude figures of population have been plotted in the absence of current or recent 
statistics po eRy tte the distribution of the total wage-earners in the Dominion. Certain pre~ 
liminary data are now available from the 1941 Decennial Census, but not in sufficient detail 
to permit satisfactory comparison with the current statiatics, 


The graph shows that from 1920 until the outbreak of war, the years in which the index 
of employment was at ea higher level than that of general population were relatively few, center- 
ing around the boom which reached its high point in 1929, The depression setting in immediately 
thereafter, substantially lowered the curve of employment, which declined to an extent consider— 
ably exceeding the gain it had shown in preceding years. 


From the 1933 low point, the curve of employment rose in a movenent which brought it, 
by 1937,to a position only slightly distant from that of population. In 1938, however, a 
slowing up in employment was indicated, while the growth in population continued, In 1939, the 
two curves were almost parallel,while from 1940, unprecedented expansion in industrial activity 
resulting from wartime conditions hag raised the curve of employment to a level very decidedly 
above that of population. The distance by which the former curve exceeds the latter at the end 
of the war will provide a rough measurement of the magnitude of many of the problems involved 
in the return to normalcy. 


The accessions to the numbers in recorded employment during the war have cone from 
several sources, and, when considered with the figure of approximately 600,000 persons now in 
the armed forces, indicate stupendous changes in the industrial and occupational distributions 
of the gainfully-occupied population, Among the more important sources which have contributed 
to the large numbers of persons absorbed in recorded employment and in the various active 
services, may be mentioned the following: (a) unemployed workers, (b) own-account and small- 
employer classes, (c) agriculture, (a) domestic workers, (@) home-makers and other women, who 
under ordinary circumstances, would not seek gainful employment, (f) adolescents, who normally 
would probably continue at school for a year or two longer, or possibly for a lengthier peried, 
(g) older men and women, who are prolonging their period of service beyond the usual retirement - 
age. The armed forces have, of course, also recruited large numbers of persons from their former 
employment in industry. 4 


i According to a study 3/yased on a ten p.c. sample of the Census returns, the number of 
wage-earners at work in all industries in Canada at the Census date wee 2,542,440; this figure 
included certain large classes of workers not represented in the current surveys of employment 


1/ Copies may be obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2/ Ceneus Bulletins, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 3/ Census Bulletin No. 3. 
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and payrolls, such as agricultural workers, domestic servants, professional workers, (e.g. 
teachers, oublic servants, employees of hospitals, etc,). At June 1, 1941, the firms furnishing 
monthly data to the Employment Statistics Branch, revorted a combined working force of 1,588,000 
men and women, This figure constituted 62h p.c. of the total number of wage-earners at work at 
the census date; when the census statistics are tabulated in greater detail, it will be possible 
to establish the coverage of employees in the various industries for which current data are 
available, In the meantime, it can safely be stated that their provortion in the industries 
covered is considerably higher than that of 624 p.c. resulting from the comvarison with the total 
number of wage-earners at work at the census date, With the cessation of hostilities, the re- 
establishment of a normal industrial, occupational and sex distribution anong the workers in- 
cluded in the current survevs, together with the re~absorption of demobilized members of the 
armed forces in peace-time pursuits (largely among the industries of which there is current 
record), will obviously constitute problems of paranount national importance. An indication of 
the progress then being made in the solution of sone of these ~roblems will be found in the 
course of the current statistics of employment, 


7, ~ COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING IN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, : 

Statistics of employment in manufacturing are currently tabulated in the United States, 
as in Canada. The scope of the enquiries, the methods followed in comviling the data, and the 
basic periods used in calculating the indexes in the two countries differ, while there are also 
important differences between the two industrial classifications and groupings, The latest 
American indexes are computed from the estimates of the total number of wage-earners in manufac-— 
turing rather than directly from the numbers emploved by certain, numerous establishments, The 
statistics in the Dominion are those currently furnished by establishments with 15 employees and 
over, but cover an extremely large proportion of those engaged in manufacturing industries, l 
They include salaried employees as well as wage-earners, and in this respect, probably take in a 
greater proportion of the total number on the payrolls of the individual co-operating establish- 
ments than ie the case in the States. However, the indefinite nature of these terms as commonly 
used, makes extremely difficult anv distinction between the two classes in so many cases that 
the importance of this factor cannot be gauged. While there are too many possible differences 
in the statistics tabulated in the two countries to permit comparisons in any detail, enough 
correspondence no doubs exists to make possible general comparisons of some interest and signi- 
ficance, i} 


The base period at present used in calculating the Dominion indexes of employment is 
the 1926 average, while the American manufacturing infexes are now calculated on the average for 
1939 as 100. Accordingly, the Canadian figures have been converted to the 1939 base as 100, to 
facilitate the comparisons. Since the index in that vear was 111.8 pc. &/ of the 1926 average, 
the conversion lowers the Dominion indexes as currently published, The curves of employment in 
manufacturing in the two countries from 1938 are depicted in Chart 15 which shows that since 
then, the course of employment in Canada and the United States has been definitely upward, in 
movements similar in direction, but differing in magnitude. To some extent, the greater growth 
depicted in the Dominion mav he due to the fact that the numbers of workers involved are smaller 
than those in the United States, so that the effect of the fluctuations is more easily discerned, 
Another factor is Canada's participation in the war from the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, 
whereas the American declaration of war came over two vears later, The importance of the latter 
point is perhaps emphasized by the rather greater correspondence in the general movements of the 
curves in 1942, when both countries were at war, than in any of the earlier vears depicted. 


1/ In 1941, over 87 p.c. of the total number of emplovees revorted to the Annual Census of Manu- 
factures were on the payrolls of the firms co-operating in the monthly surveys. It is 
probable that as a result of wartime conditions, this proportion will since have increased. 

(See also Section 15). 

2/ For the comparisons made in this study of conditions in the two countries, the figures of 
employment in electric light and power have been eliminated from the Canadian index for general 
manufacturing, to increase comparability with the American figures. Eventually, this step 
will also be taken in respect of the manufacturing indexes for the provinces and cities, in 
conformity with the practice now also in force in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The curves plotted in Chart 16 also show an interesting situation, tracing the course 
of employment in Canadian and American plants turning out durable and non-durable goods, Parti- 
cularly striking is the steeply upward movement in the durable goods division in the Dominion, 
paralleled in 1942 by that shown by the American line for the sane industries, although the 
latter was at a considerably lower level. 


Also marked is the general similarity in the trends in the manufacture of non-durable 
goods from 1939, and more especially in 194] and 1942. ‘The fact that the Canadian curve is #0 
much higher than that in the United States is partly due to the very impressive growth in the 
chemical industries in this country. If chemicals were removed from recent Canadian and 
American figures, the disparity in the two countries would be decidedly less, since the wartime 
increase in this industry in the Dominion has, to date,greatly exceeded that in the States. 
Thus, in 1942, the index of employment in chemical nanufacturing in this country was 432.6 p.c. 
of the 1939 average, as compared with the American annual index of 210.9. In the non-durable 
goods group, without chemicals, the Canadian index in 1942 was 130.3, as against 115.4 in the 
United States for the light manufacturing division without chemicals. 


Chart 17 illustrates the monthly movements of employment and payrolls 1/ in Canada 
and the United States in the period for which the statistics of payrolls are availeble in this 
country, i.e. from May, 1941. The American indexes, which as already stated, relate to the 
middle of the month, have been converted from their original basic period of 1939 to May 15, 
1941, for the comparison with the Canadian figures, which, relating to the last pay period 
in the month, are based on the number of employees, and the payrolls disbursed on June 1, for 
services rendered in the last week in May, as 100. - 


Although employment has gained more rapidly in the Dominion than in the United States 
since the spring of 1941, the American payrolls showed a decidedly greater increase than has 
been reported by Canadian manufacturers, From May, 1941, to December, 1942, the advance in this 
country amounted to 32.9 p.c. in the index of employment, and to 60.1 p.c. in the index of aggre- 
gate payrolls; in the United States, the increases over the same period were 28.0 p.c. in 
employment and 78.4 p.c. in payrells. As in the case of the curves of employment, several 
factors contribute to this disparity. Among these may be mentioned (1) the greater regulation 
of salaries and wages in the Dominion (2) the possibility that the inclusion of salaries in the 
statistics tends to some extent to exercise a stabilizing effect upon the Canadian indexes (3) 
the fact, mentioned in the press, that the five-day week has been suspended in certain industries 
in the States, the time worked on the sixth dav being paid at overtime rates; this is, of course, 
in addition to the substantial amounts of overtime generally worked in American factories, as in 
Canadian plants. It seems probable that the first of these three factors has been most influen— 
tial. : 


Pep eR Tr 2's 


8, - SPATISTICS OF PAYROLLS IN THE DOMINION, 


From the spring of 1941, current information on payrolls has been collected to com 
plement the monthly data on employment, for which records are available since 1920. The many 
difficulties arising from the institution of any new series dependent upon the svetematic co- 
operation of large numbers of firms, have been intensified in the case of the payroll record 
by existing wartime conditions. On the one hand, these greatly delay the collection and 
preparation of material, and complicate the matter of securing accurate and consistent data, not 
only because of pressure of work and greatly increased demands from various sources for statis- 
tics, but also because of frequent changes in the personnel of the co-operating firme and in 
that of the Employment Statistics Branch; on the other hand, the increasingly abnormal industrial 

distribution of wage-earners in wartime, and the great changes in the amounts of the payrolls, 
make difficult the comparisone with information for earlier vears against which the current 
data must be measured to determine their reliability. Up to the time of writing, the only con- 
parisons possible are with the salaries and wages in manufacturing in 1941, 1/ as ascertained by 
the Annual Census of Industry. Such comparisona indicate a generally high level of accuracy and 
comparability in the monthly record for this important group, when differences in conditions in 
the intervening months are taken into account; nevertheless, until it is possible to make com- 
parisons of the data reported to the two collecting agencies in the same years, for a period of 
some years, and to account for the factors contributing to the points of difference which may 
exist, the current figures of payrolls must be regarded ae more or less preliminary. 


1/ In section 15 beginning on page 51, appears a comparison of the available data. 
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_ Phe first monthly statistics of payrolls were collected with the employment reports for 
Apr. 1, 1941. Mainly because the information obtained in the first and second enquiries was in- 
complete for several important industries, the record is considered as beginning at June 1, 1941, 
Very shortly after the institution of the payroll statistics, the necessity of expressing the 
figures in the form of an index number became evident; in order to carry the record back as far 
as possible, the payrolls reported at June 1, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding, 
were taken as the base of this index of payrolls, and the data originally furnished have been 
revised and extended for the purpose. To establish and naintain comparisons of the trends of 
employment and payrolls, the indexes of employment, on their original base 1926=100, are currently 
converted to the base June 1, 1941 = 100. For general purposes, apart from comparisons with the 
payroll data, the index numbers of employment on the 1926 base should be used. 


Ths use of so short a basic period for the payroll statistics, and following so brief 
an experience with the data, is obviously unsatisfactory, despite the meticulous care taken to 
ensure the maximum accuracy possible under the circumstances, When time permits, a more satis- 
factory common basic period will be established for the index numbers of employment and payrolls, 


The statistics tabulated show the amounts disbursed by the co-operating employers on 
or about the first of the month, for services rendered in the week preceding. 1) Table I on 
pege 2 gives averages of the data reported in 1942 by provinces and in the leading cities and 
industrial groups. In Table V are shown indexes of employment and payrolls monthly from June 1, 
1941. Tables 5 to 11 contain the index numbers and per capita averages indicated at certain 
dates in 1941 and 1942, 


During 1942, the co-operating employers in the eight leading industries, with an average 
staff of 1,738,848 men and women, reported the disbursement of an average weekly payroll of 
$49,717,612. In the nine leading industries, (including finance), the indicated employees aver- 
aged 1,802,320, and the pavrolls, $51,634,595 per week; the latter implies an annual payroll of 
$2,685,000,000 distributed by leading establishments in the following industries: manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, services, trade 
and finance. 


Preliminary: information on employment and payrolls is available for employees of the 
Dominion Government for March, 1942, when the 83,781 persons then on the Civil Service payroll 


threughout the country were paid the sum of $10,247,777 in monthly salaries and wages, 


The average weekly pay envelope of the typical individual in recorded employment in 
the cight main industrial groups contained $28.56 in 1942; in the nine groups, the average was 
slightly higher, at $28.61. In the seven months of 1941 for which information is available, the 
per capita weekly average in the eight industries was $26.17. There was thus an increase of 9.1 
pec. in the weekly earnings of the typical employee of the co-operating establishmente in 1942, 
as compared with his earnings in the period, June 1 - Dec, 1, 1941, Although this gain was con- 
siderable, it was less than that of 16.6 p.c. in the 1942 index of aggregate payrolls over the 
Same index in the ‘period of observation in the year before, The disparity in the rates of growth 
in the two indexes is of course, due to the continued dilution of labour, 


In considering the above ageregates and averages, which reflect the earnings of a very 
large proportion of the wage-sarning population in the Dominion, it should be noted that the pay- 
rells reported do not include those whose earnings normally are unusually high, nor those in the 
lower-paid brackets, in which categories fall certain professional and commission workers, on the 
ene hand, and on the other, such classes as agricultural and domestic workers, and those employed 
in small businesses where earnings are usually low. As a result of wartime conditions, it is 
probable that the current statistics of employment and payrolls at present cover a larger pre-~ 
portion of the total wage-earners than would be the case in peacetime. 


9, - THE TRENDS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS IN CANADA IN THE PERIOD 
JUNE 1, 1941 ~ DEC. 1, 1942, 
a cd ln aed 


fable V gives index numbers of employment and payrolls in the eight leading industrial 
groups, and in manufacturing, in the period from June 1, 1941, when the peyroll record commenced, 


1/ For description of methods in handling the statistics of payrolls, see explanation below 
fable I on page 2, 
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while in Table I on page 2 appear the annual averages of employees and weekly payrolls reported 
by the co-operating firme, A brief description of the methods used in compiling the current 
statistics of payrolls is given under the latter table. 


TABLE V.~ INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, JUNE 1, 1941 - DBC. 1, 1942, BASED. 
ON JUNE 1, 1941 = 100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY BARNINGS. 


Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of Per Index Numbers of Per 
Employ- Aggregate Capita Enploy- Aggregate Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings nent Payrolls Earnings 


$ 
June 1, 1941 100.0 100.0 25.25 100.0 100.0 25.57 
July 1 102.9 103.9 25.49 102.6 103.6 25.82 
Aug. 1 105.0 106.9 25.69 105.2 107.3 26.06 
Sept. 1 106.4 109.8 © 26.04 108.0 110.8 26.22 
Oct. 1 108.4 113.3 26.37 110.1 115.4 26.80 
Nov. 1 109.6 117.3 27.02 T1156 120.4 27.59 
Dec. 1 110.4 119.5 27.32 112.1 123.4 28.15 
Average (7 months) 106.1 110.1 26.17 107.1 111.6 26.60 
Jan. 1, 1942 108.4 112.1 26.13 111.4 114.3 26.32 
Feb. 1 108.2 118.3 27.65 ) 228.8 126.0 28.39 
Mar. 1 108.0 119.3 27 92 116.5 129.8 28.58 
Apr. td 108.0 121.4 28 41 118.7 153.9 28, 94 
May 1 109.5 123.8 28.59 120.4 137.0 29.19 
June 1 112.3 125.3 28.20 122.6 137.2 28.73 
July 1 114.9 129.5 28,49 124.7 141.7 29.16 
Aug. 1 116.3 131.6 28.62 126.4 143.2 29.08 
Sept. 1 117.3 135.3 29.29 128.3 148.5 29.72 
Oct. 1 118.6 137.8 29.51 129.9 152.5 30.15 
Nov. 1 119.9 140.6 29.81 130.1 155.3 30.70 
Dec. 1 122.0 144.3 30.06 132.0 160.1 31.17 


Average (12 months) 113.6 128.3 28.56 122.9 140.0 29.18 


In the period of observation, the general index of employment has risen, on the 
average, by 1.2 p.c. per month, while payrolls have gained by 2.3 p.c. per month. Over the 
same period, there has been an average monthly increase of 1.7 p.c. in employment in manufac- 
turing, and of 3.2 p.c. in payrolls, The general average per capita earnings from June 1, 1941, 
to Dec, 1, 1942, advanced by $4.81, or roughly 25 cents per week, and those in manufacturing, 
by $5.60, or over 29 cents a week, 


On the average, the general index of employment in 1942 was 13.6 p.c. higher than at 
June 1, 1941, while that of payrolls rose by 28.3 p.c. In manufacturing, the index of empley- 
ment showed a gain of 22.9 p.c., accompanying an increase of 40 p.c. in the reverted payrolls; 
the influence of war is shown in the relatively greater growth in employment and payrolls in 
manufacturing than in the non-manufacturing classes as a whole. A comparison of the per capita 
average weekly earnings in the all-industries classification and in manufacturing shows in the 
seven months of observation in 1941, a disparity of 43 cents per week in favour of the persons 
employed in factories; in 1942, this disparity had risen to 62 cents. In view of the extensive 
dilution of labour indicated in the latter year, which particularly affected manufacturing, the 
differences in these two figures is significant; it results largely from overtine work, and 
from the increasing concentration of employment in the more highly-paid heavy industries. 
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10, ~- THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE AVERAGE WEEKLY PAYROLLS AND OF 
PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN 1942. 


The distribution of the employees and the pavrolls reported by firms in the various 
areas and the leading industrial groups in 1942, (shown in Table I on page 2) was fairly equable, 
on the whole; in general, the variations reported in the proportions of employees and payrolls 
in the different provinces and cities were partly due to the industrial distribution of employees 
within the given unit of population, The sex and age distributions algo had an important in- 
fluence, while the question of overtime and short time likewise entered into the picture. The 
incidence of labour disputes in industries with relatively large payrolls in a province or city 
may also contribute to the disparities which may be shown; an example of this is found in the 
case of Nova Scotia, where disputes in the coal-mining areas lowered the previncial payrolls on 
several occasions in the period of ebservation. 


2 In ‘the cities whose returne are segregated, the greatest disparity in the proportiens 
of employees and payrolls in 1942 was in Windsor, where the co-operating establishments provided 
work, on the average, for 2.2 p.c. of the total employees, and disbursed three p.c. of the 
aggregate earnings. The eight cities taken as a unit paid out 45 p.c. of the reported Deminioen 
total of payrolls, while the employees therein constituted 44 p.c. of the total number of persons 
in recorded employment in 1942. ‘The weekly per capita earnings in the eight cities in the vear 
under review averaged $29.27, ae compared with the Canada average of $28.56; in view of the higher 
rents and other living costs usually found in the larger centres of population, the differences 
in the averages is perhaps less than weuld be expected. 


The fact that manufacturers, with 61.9 pec. of the reported total of employees in 1942, 
distributed 63.2 p.c. of the aggregate of salaries and wages, is partly due to the concentration 
presently existing in the heavy industries, in which there is also a considerable amount of over- 
time work, This class empleyed 32 p.c. of the total personnel, and paid 36.2 p.c. of the repor- 
ted payrolls in 1942; in 1939, the empleyere in the heavy manufacturing industries reported 20.4 
p.c. of the total working force. In mining and transportation, the payrells were dispreportien- 
ately large in relation te the number of workers, partly because of generally high wage rates, 
associated also with the employment of predominately male staffs, together with a good deal of 
evertime work. On the contrary, in logging, construction, services and trade, the employees in 
1942 earned disporpertiensately small shares of the ageregate payrells. In the last twe, the 
majority of the reported staffs are females, which ordinarily implies many workers in the younger 
age clasees, while there is frequently a censiderable proportien of part-time work. In logging 
and services, the payrolls reported do net include the value of beard and lodging, in many cases 
part ef the remuneration of workers in these industries. $%411 another factor in the case ef 
logging, is the seasenal nature of the work, and a particularly high rate of labour turnever, 
These facters alse affected construction, in which the employees constituted 9.4 p.c. of the 
tetal wage-earners reported in 1942, but their payrelia made up enly 8.8 p.c. ef the Deminies 
aggregate. Another reasen contributing to the disparity is the intermittent nature of the werk, 
dependent upen weather cenditions and upen available supplies of materials, while the fact that 
workers on highway and railway construction and maintenance are usually paid at rates belew the 
general average in industry, also lowered the proportion of the payrolls, In 1942, these two 
groups employed 58.2 p.c. of the total number in construction as a whole. In communications, the 
ratios coincided, the industry employing 1.6 p.c. of the personnel of all co-operating establish- 
ments in the eight leading industries, and reporting 1.6 p.c. of their disbursements in salaries 
and wages. 


11. ~ SUMMARY STATISPICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS FOR THE HCONOMIC AREAS, 
' THE LEADING CITIES AND LEADING INDUSTIRAL GROUPS, QUARTERLY, 


Sept. 1, 1941 - Dec. 1, 1942. 


. fables 8, 9 and 10 on pages 68, 69 and 70, show the number of employees and the aggre~ 
gate weekly payrolls reported at specified dates in 1941 and 1942, by the co-operating employers 
in the five economic areas, the leading cities and the nine leading industrial groups, reepectively; 
‘the tables also give the index numbers of employment on their original 1926 base, and converted 
to June 1, 1941, as 100, the latter to afford comparison with the index numbers of payrolls. 
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Table I on page 2 contains the 1942 uverages of employees and per capita weekly earnings. 


fhese tables show that in the period for which data are given, the general movements 
of employment and payrolls have been consistently upward in the various areas and cities. There 
was rather more variation in the main industrial divisions, largely due to the effect of war- 
time conditions upon supplies of labour and commodities and also , no doubt, upon possible 
earnings. In some instances the fluctuations taking place were seasonal in character, in the 
case of payrolls as of employment, but to date, the experience of the payroll data is too 
limited to allow any determination of the extent of the seasonal variations ordinarily occurring. 


12. - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, .BY INDUSTRIES, IN THE DOMINION, 
THE BCONOMIC AREAS AND THE LEADING CITIES, QUARTERLY, 
JUNE i, 1941 - DEC. 1, 1942. 

In fables 5, 6 and Tare given index numbers of employment and payrolls quarterly, 
from June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1942, for a consiacerable list of industries in the Dominion, in the 
five economic areas, and in the eight leading cities. The indexes of employment in these tables 
have been converted from their 1926 bastc average to June 1, 1941, as 100, to facilitate com- 
parison with the payroll indexes. 


fhe growth in employment and payrolls shown in these tables in the period of observa- 
tion, in most areas and many industries, is striking. Particularly marked is the expansion in 
the number of employees in the branches of manufacturing largely producing munitions of war, 
such as chemical, iron and steel, non-ferrous metal and electrical apparatus plants; in these . 
the gains in the payrolls disbursed have been proportionately greater, as a result of overtime, 
wage adjustments, upgrading, etc. On the other hand, in 19 of the divisions shown for the 
Dominion in Table 8, the indexes of employment were lower, mainly due to wartime shortages of 
labour, together in some cases, with shortages of materials or commodities. Among these 19, 
however, only two reported smaller aggregate payrolls at Dec. 1, 1942, than at June 1, 1941; 
these were the mining of non-metallic ores, and brokerage and stock market operations. 


13, - WEEKLY PER CAPITA AVERAGE EARNINGS REPORTED QUARTERLY IN 1941 AND 1942. 


Pable 11 contains the weekly per capita average earnings reported quarterly in the 
period, June 1, 1941 to Dec. 1, 1942. In most cases there has been a steady rise in the weekly 
figures over the period, partly due to the payment of cost-of-living allowances, at mounting © 
rates, Other factors were (1) the upgrading of employees as they acquired experience, (2) 
overtime, (3) the payment of higher rates in some instances. 


in the cases where the per capita figures showed declines at any of the dates for 
which statistics are given, these were due in the main to holidays, or other seasonal causes, 
or to industrial disputes. Without exception, the averages at Dec. 1, 1942, were higher than 
when the record was commenced at June 1, 1941, also exceeding those at Dec. 1, 1941. This fact 
49 particularly noteworthy 1n view of the important degree of labour dilution and of labour 
turnover in the 19 months of observation. 


fhe highest weekly averages in 1942 were reported in automobile manufacturing, metallic 
ore mining, steam railway operation, shipbuilding and iron and steel fabrication plants, The | 
employees of these industries are predominately male and much of the work calls for a high degree 
of skill, while overtime ig also an important factor. Among the classes with relatively low 
earnings are boot and shoe manufacturing, several of the textile divisions, logging and services; 
except in logging, these industries report large proportions of female labour, which ordinarily 
implies many in the younger age groups, Another factor in all these divisions is a high labour 
turnover. In considering the figures at the two extremes, it might perhaps be well to recall 
that in normal times, greater stability of employment ordinarily exists in the non-durable 
goods and in services, than among many of the classes in which the averages are higher, a factor 
which, to some extent, may tend to compensate for the lower averages usually found in the | 
consumer industries. 
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1¢. - CHANGES IN RARNINGS AND IN TH COST-OF-LIVING, JUNB 1, 194) = DB. 1, 1942. 

In Chart 16 are depicted the recent trenda in the iniex numbers of weekly per capi 
average earnings in all industries and in manufacturing, and in the cost-of-living indexes 4 
in the period from June 1, 1941, when the payroll record commenceds the latter index has been 
recalculated on June 1, 1941, as 100, for purposes of comparison. The charta show that earnings 
generally have mounted much more rapidly than the outlays depicted in the cost-of-living index, 
which, however, necessarily telle only part of the story: it does not include such eudetantially 
increased iteme of expense, for example, as the consumption of ready-to-eat foods and restaurant 
meals, in place of those prepared at home, the higher costa of purchases made in amall quantities, 
at present all that ie possible as a result of wartime shortages and transportation probleme, 
extra wear-and-tear on clothes; deterioration in qualities and the substitution of inferior goods; 
additional cleaning and laundering coets. and those occasioned by extra services in the house 
resulting from the employment of more mombers of the femily, or from their employment away froa 
their homee. On the other hand, the per capita averages include those portions of salaries and 
wages of the individual which are deducted for tazation purposes, war savings certificates, 
unemployment insurance contributions, etc. These various items of expense tend largely to off- 
set the 19 p.c. increase in th» average earnings of the individual in recorded employment, ia 
the period from June 1, 1941 to Dec. 1, 1942, during which the contents of the typical all- 
industries pay envelope have risen by $4.81 per week, and those of persone employed in manufac- 
turing by $5.60. However, the spreading of the family living cosets with more of its aedbvere in 
paid employment, as well as the upgrading of individuale,have unquestionably resulted in an 
improvement in the financial position of the majority of families, ae well as in that of many 
individuals, wage-earners generally benefitting from the increase of 22 p.c. in their nunters, 
with the accompanying rise of 44 p.c. in the total, revorted payrolls. The increase in the 
latter, in turn, has largely made possible the relatively enormous sums recently collected in 
taxation, and those raised in Victory Loans. 


In the veriod from June, 1941, to December, 1942, the seasonally-adiusted indez of 
retail sales rose by 16.4 p.c., a figure which is fairly similar to the gain of 19 p.c. in the 
general index of rer capita average earnings. 


The Chart (on page 50) shows that in the summer of 1941, the index of the cost-of= 
living was slightly higher than that of average weekly per capita earnings. From the autumn, 
however, the position of the curves was reversed, largely due to the paynent of a mandatory 
cost-of-living allowance, at proportione fixed to vary in relation to the cost of living, to 
large categories of employees. The growing concentration of employment in the more highly-paid 
heavy industries, and the seasonal layoff of many workers in the lower brackets of earnings, 
also contributed te the establishment of the more favourable position of the index of average 
earnings. The sharp decline at Jan. 1, 1942, like that at the same date in 1943, was due to a 
slackening of activity over the Christmas and New Year's holidays. 


. he growth in the weekly earnings during 1942 continued to exceed that in the cost= 
of-living index, although, as indicated in an earlier paragraph, everyday experience showed 
that various factors combined in practice largely to lessen the disparity shown by the indexes, 
4f not entirely to eliminate it. The more steevly upward movement in the cost-of-living in the 
summer of 1942 was followed by an increase in the cost-of-living bonus paid from August 15, and 
this was reflected in the general per capita averages and in that in manufacturing also depicted 
in Chart 17 ,. The observance of the Victoria Day holiday reduced the earnings reported at 
June 1, 1942, while midsummer holidays also lowered the average in manufacturing at Aug, 1. Froa 
then on, however, the movement until the end of the year was eteadily upward, at a rate wnich was 
considerably greater than that shown in the cost-of-living indez, 


1/ Compiled in the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistica, which also 
compiles the iniex of retail sales. 
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15. -THE AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF THE PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, 
WITH COMPARISONS FROM 1939. 


At the date of writing, the latest available figures from the annual Census of 
Industry with which the monthly statistics of employment and payrolls may be compared, are those 
for 1941; the current record of payrolls is considered as commencing with the figures for June 1, 
1941, In Table VI appears a comparison of the data recently obtained in the annval Census of 
Manufactures, with the statistics currently furnished by manufacturers, 


Table VI. ~ Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing, as currently Reported in 1941 and 1942, 
With Comparative Data from the Annual Census of Industry, 1939, 1940 and 1941, 


Census of Industry Data |Current Data of Employment and Payrolls 


Industrial Groups Annual Averages Averages 
LCE TIA TO IO SA Cr EINE ts 
1939 1940 1942" June 1 ~ Dec.1/ Jan.1 - Dec, 
1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Vegetable products 20.15 20,77 ReelD 25.26 23.20 24.67 
Animal products 18.92 19.63 21.12 21.83 20047. 24.44 
Textile products 17,62 18.42 19.54 18,66 19.13 20.51 
Wood and paper products 21.96 23.17 24.35 25.38 26.56 28 .00 
Iron and steel products 25.19 28.40 30,921/ 29.89 Pdi LO 34.16 
Non-ferrous metal products 25.75 26.79 28.52 27.53 29,00 31,44 
Non-metallic mineral " 25.42 26.40 28.e7 28 .58 29.43 $1.57 
Chemical products 26.87 26.85 25.92 726.35 27.01 28.47 
Miscellaneous manufactures 20.42 21.44 22.40 22.30 25,350 26,70 
All manufactures 21.57 23.23 26,322/ 25.53 26,53 29,17 


er aoe 
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1/ If the coverage of railway maintenance of equipment employees were the same in the Annual 
Census as in the Monthly Surveys, the per capita average earnings in 1941 in iron and steel 
would be $31.21, and in all manufactures, $25.51. 


The value of the comparison of the two series is impaired by the fact that the current 
statistics are available only for the last seven months of 1941, during which employment rose 
very substantially as the year advanced, so that the level in the latter months was considerably 
above the average for the twelve months, Under the terme of F.C, 8253, the payment of cost-of- 
living allowances to the great majority of the workera in the industries of whose employment 
there 1s current record, was made obligatory from the automn of 1941; in some cases, the bonus 
was increased in the later months and, also in some instances, the wagé rates were raised, The 
upgrading of employees as they acquired experience, and the growing concentration of workers in 
the more highly-paid heavy industries, were also factors of importance, which considerably more 
than offset the lowering influence of the large-scale dilution of lebour in effect as the year 
progressed, Thus it is obvioue that payrolle and average earnings generally in the second half 
of the year will have exceeded those disbursed in the earlier part of 1941, quite apart from the 
seasonal movements which further experience with the current data will reveal in payrolls, as in 
employment, It should be noted that, in general, there is probably a tendency for the firms 
co-operating in the monthly surveys to diaburse a disproportionately large share of the aggregate 
payroll in manufacturing; this is partly due to the fact that the smaller establishments excluded 
- £Lrom the statistics belong mainly in the industries producing consumers' goods, in which earnings 
frequently are relatively low. 


in the current surveys of employment and payrolls, considerable numbers of maintenance~ 
of-equipment workers of the railways are included in the manufacturing division; the Census of 
Industry, however, restricts the coverage of railway euployees to those in the locomotive and 


* Preliminary. 


car shops, where the work 1s regarded as manufacturing, but excludes the repair and maintenance 


° 


staffs, If the Census and the current surveys had included the same categories of railroad en- 
ployees and their payrolls, the Census weekly average of earnings in manufacturing as a whole, 
in 1941 would have been $25.51, rather than $25.31. 


In 1941, the general index of employment in manufacturing at June 1, practically coin- 


. cided with the annual average, to which 1t was much closer than the index for any other month of 
‘the year, Table VI shows the per capita averages indicated in the various industrial groups at 


June 1, =¢ well as the average of the monthly figures in the period of observation in 1941. In 
comparing the figures for June 1 with the Census averages for 1941, however, another factor 
enters into the situation - viz., the fect that the observance of the Victoria Day holiday in 
some cases affected the earnings disbursed on or about June 1. In some cases, and notably in the 
industries not so immediately engaged in war work, the earnings at that date were lower than 
usual, Thie may well be the explanation of the fact that in the textile industries, the earnings 
reported at June 1 were below the 1941 Census average. On the other hand, where work on Victoria 
Day wae regarded as overtime, the reported weekly earnings would be higher than in a week which 
contained no holiday, The June 1 figures may also reflect certain seasonal trends obscured in. 
the annual figures; however, the experience with the payroll statistics is too limited at present 
to allow any assesswent of the importance of this factor. 


Despite the difference in the coverage in the various industriel groups, which is dealt 
with further on, there appeared in 1941 a satisfactory agreement in the figures of earnings as 
prepared in the Annual Census and the current surveys; these data are so differently compiled 


_ that considerable variation in some cases night not have been surprising. Obviously, some further 


time must elapse before the final pointe of difference and agreement in the figures can be evalu- 
ated and interpreted, In the meantime, the results are reassuring in regard to the ability of 
the current figures accurately to portray the typical earnings and the aggregate payrolle in 
manufacturing, 


f The dietribution of the employees in recorded employment according to the annual Census 
of Industry and the current surveys of employment and payrolls is given below. The employees of 
whom there was current record in 1941 constituted 88.9 pec. of the total reported, by all establish 
ments co~operating in the annual Census of Industry, taking the figures as they stand. When ad- 
dustment 46 made for the maintenance of equipment workers included in the current returns, but not 
in the annual Census statistics, the proportion falls to 87 PoCo 


fable VI1, ~ Number of Buployees Reported to the Annual Census of Industry, 1941, and 
in the Monthly Surveys of Employment and Payrolis, 1941 end 1942. 
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Current Surveys of Bmployment and Payrolls, 


Annual Census 1941 and 1942 | 


Average Number 
of inployees 
1941 


Industrial Groups 


June 1 = Dec.1 Jan.1 - Dec. 
1941 


Jan.l -. Dec, 1 
1941 


Vegetable products  .....ssee6 113, 763 85,698 91,379 90,397 
Animal products «aie «ae ead 62,131 . 64, 583 68,114 65,945 
Textile product®  ..csssseeces 156,892 138,767 142 ,244 145, 436 | 
Wood and paper products iyo ee 179,967 139,741 148,691 145,063 | 
‘Iron and ite products ....... 253, 7012/ 270, 715 294, 616 388,596 
Non-ferrous Metal products ... 73,450 69,490 75,909 89,281 
Non-metallic Mineral products . 28,829 28,178 29,472 29,819 ; 
Chemical and allied products , 54,014 46, 609 55,447 87,685 : 
Miscellaneous Manufactured . . 
pope SOT A ip RUA iat HC doe Ul A 18,441 10,928 10,431 14,900 
All manufactures ............ 961,1782/ 884, 7092/ 916,3032/ —-1,087,1222/ 


et i euos od push ed tl at O ealeewoo ale oli dees. peveend eeeeeen le 

1/ Including the additional railway employees already referred to, the total number in iron and 
steel in 1941 would be 274,838, and in all manufactures, 982,315, 

2/ Bxcluding central electric stations, generally included in manufacturing in preparing the 
current statistics of employment and payrolls. 
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The variation in the coverages in the different industrial groups is due, in general, 
to the size of the unit of production usual in the various industries making uv the group... As 
& result of the wartime trend towards the concentration. of production. in the, larger establish- 
ments, the current surveys, (limited in the nain to plants having a minimum of 15), included a 
greater proportion of all those employed in manufacturing in 1941 than in anv’ earlier year, 
Even in the groups with the smallest Coverage, however, the size of the sample, is adequate. to 
ensure a correspondence in the general movenents indicated. in the. annual.and. the monthly data, 
It is probable that the coverage will have shown a further increase during 1942 with the inten- 
sification of the industrial war effort. 


16. - CHANGES IN EARNINGS DURING THE PERIOD OF THE WAR, 


The money earnings of workers in all parts of the world have undoubtedly shown impor- 
tant advances during the war; in many cases the increase in wages and earnings generally have 
been offset by rising costs of living, while large increases in taxation have also been universal, 
The statistics available in the various countries are not sufficiently similar to permit any 
detailed comparisons of the wartime trends of earnings; however, the general movements affecting 
large numbers of workers in the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada, are brieflv dealt 
with in this section, 


The Trends in Great Britain. - According to the December, 1942, issue of the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, the average earnings of some 64 million wage-earners in a large number 
of industrial grouns in the United Kingdom had risen by 59.9 p.c. from October, 1938, to July, 
1942, From July, 1941, to July, 1942, the gain amounted to 12.3 p.c. The industries surveyed in 
the Ministry of Labour's enquiry included certain non~manufacturing classes, as well as manufac— 
turing establishments, but the latter appeared to predominate in the survey, which covered wage- 
earners only, excluding office staffs. In the Dominion, the rise in the weekly per capita average 
earnings from July 1, 1941,to July 1, 1942, amounted in manufacturing to 12.9 p.c., while in the 
combined manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries, the gain was 11.8 p.c. These figures 
approximate quite closely to the increase of 12.3 pec. in the same period in the United Kingdom. 


The Trends in the United States. ~ The American Bureau of Labor Statistics has for many 
years prepared current statistics of average weekly earnings in manufacturing. Changes recently 
made in the method of compiling these data, however, prohibit comparisons over a period of any 
length; the earliest information 1/ available at the date of writing refers to Nov. 15, 1941, 
when the per capita average was $30.93. Twelve months later, this figure had risen by 28.6 p.c., 
while the Dec, 15, 1942, average of $40.27,was 30.2 p.c. higher than at Nov, 1, 1941, From that 
date to Nov. 1, 1942, the Canadian per Capita average in nanufacturing had advanced DV ceae OLD, on 
and to Dec. 1, by 13.2 p.c. It is evident from these very rough comparisons that recent increases 
in the United States have greatly exceeded those in either Canada or Great Britain. 


The Trends in Canada, - There are no data compiled elsewhere in the Dominion against 
which the recently-instituted monthly statistics of payrolls for practically all classes of in- 
dustrial employment may be measured to show the changes which have taken Place from the outbreak 
of war. The information obtained in the Annual Census of ee provides a good basis of con 
parison for the large group of manufacturing industries, < despite important differences in the 
coverage which, as already explained, undoubtedly affect the statistics of earnings to a greater 
or lesser extent. In general, the exclusion of the smaller firms (most of whom belong in the 
relatively lower-paid consumer industries) should tend to produce a rather higher per capita 
average of earnings in the case of the statistics currently collected. However, until information 
that is wholly comparable in point of time is available, it is difficult to assess the importance 
of this factor, It therefore follows that at present the comparison can, be used ohly to indicate 
in a general way, the movements of earnings in the manufacturing classes,. On the whole, the all- 
industries’ trends must be fairly similar to those in manufacturing, any differences existing in 
the general figures being more in degree than in direction, 


1/ Monthly Labor Review, January and March, 1943. 
2/ See Comparisons in preceding Section, 
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The annual Census of Industry shows that tha weekly earnings in manufacturing, com- 
puted by dividing the annual pavroll by 52, averaged $25.31 in 1941; undoubtedly earnings in the 
latter part of the vear averaged considerably higher than in the earlier months, with the pro- 
gressive development of industrial activity and the increasingly wider application of the system 
of paving cost-of-living allowances, which became mandatory in almost all industries under . 
P.C, 8253 of October 24, 1941. The fact that thé weekly ner capita average, based on the currently- 
collected figures, was $25.53 at June 1, 1941, while the annual average was $26.49, implies a 
generally high degree of comparability with the 1941 Census average of $25.31. It accordingly 
seems fair enough to assume that weekly earnings in manufacturing, which increased by 19.7 p.c. 
from $21.14 in 1938, to $25.31 in 1941, showed a further considerable gain in 1942, bringing 
the average (calculated from the not wholly comparable monthly figures), to a point approximately 
38 p.c. higher than in 1938. As stated above, the gain from July 1, 1941, to July 1, 1942, was 
12.1 p.c., while that from Nov. 1, 1941, to Nov. 1, 1942, was 11.5 p.c. 


The data for the United Kingdom, the United States and the Dominion are not wholly 
comparable; the Canadian all-industries and the British figure appear fairly comparable in 
coverage, while the Canadian and American general averages in manufacturing are practically the 
same in this respect. The Dominion statistics, however, take in certain classes of workers ex- 
cluded from both British and American figures. In spite of these differences, and disregarding 
that in the dates of the enquiries, (which so far as the Canadian figures are concerned, makes 
relatively little difference in the percentages of increase), the figures ae summarized below 
may be used in a general way to provide a comparison of the recent movements of earnings in the 
different countries, 


< 


Changes in Earnings indicated from - 


Country 1938 to 1942 1941 to 1942 
: October, 1938 - July, 1942 July 1, 1941 - July 1, 1942. 
United Kingdom «© ..42.esi00es 59.9 p.c. . 12.3 p.c. 
( July 1, 1941 - July 1, 1942. 
( 
1251 Gs 
| 1938 to 1942 poorer 
Ganadali) vd wea tri eee Fey de: oF Approximately 38 p.c. ( Nov. 1, 1941 - Nov. 1, 1942 
( 
( al. Si “piece 
Noy.15, 1941 ~ Nov.15, 1942 
United States ereeoeeoeose ° 7 a 28.6 PoCe 


The data indicate considerable similarity in the Canadian and British trends, parti- 
cularly in the twelve months' comparison. In the United States, 1/ however, the rise in earnings 
in manufacturing has been on a substantially greater scale in the brief period of observation 
than in either the United Kingdom or Canada; this is no doubt partly due to the fact that the 
American participation in the war as a belligerent, dates only from December, 1941, since when 
there has been a vast expansion in industrial activity. Another important factor is that, until 
recently, the regulation of wages has been less drastic in the United States than in either the 
United Kingdom or the Dominion. 


1/ See Sections 7 and 15. 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (1926=100) 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by 
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1927 - Average 
1928 - Average 
1929 - Average 
1930 - Average 
1931 - Average 
1932 - Average 
1933 - Average 
1934 - Average 
1935 - Average 
1936 - Average 
1937 - Average 
1938 - Average 
1939 ~- Average 


1940 bad Jan. 


Sept. 1 
Oct. 1 
Nov. 1 
Dec. 1 
Average - 1940 


1941 - Jan. 1 
Fed. 1 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Dec. 1 
Average - 1941 


1942 - Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


1 
1 
ny 
1 
1 
June 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Average - 1942 


e3 : : a 
Oo od ° ® oO S I Ger 

pera ywoinee Pweg: sete’ time 8 mtg, $5 9a 

= “ oc wd gE ® ~» 

eee ee ee ee ae aire = Been 
3 ds asi Za Zz &§ ro) Ay ay = nS a mao 3) 
ge eee eee ere a a a rN RIN ie itr Uae Reet ee |) 
103.7 - - - 104.0 105.6 105.3 - - - 101.1 104.6 
106.7 - = 108.3 113.5 117.9 ‘= - - 106.4 111.6 
114.8 ~ = 113.4 123.1 126.3 - - - 1175). <119.0 
118.3 - - - 110.3 114.6 117,1 - - - 107.9 113.4 
108.1 - ~ ~ 100.9 101.2 111.5 - = = 95.5 102.5 
92.2 - - - 85.5 88,7 90.0 = - 80.5 87.5 
85.3 - - - 82.9 84.2 86.2 - - 78.0 83.4 
101,0 = = - Oe et Od eS 90.0 - - - 90.4 96.0 
103.7 = = = 95.4 103.3 95.2 ~ = Me outs 99.4 
109.4 - - 100.7 106.7 99.3 - - = 101.1 103.7 
121.0 > - - 115.4 118.3 99.3 - = = 106.8 114.1 
111.5 89.2 120.1 102.4 117.0 113.7 100.0 94.6 108.1 102.8 104.2 111.8 
110.5 95.5 121.7 97.8 120.8 114.3 103,2 96.5 109.9 108.8 LOO Long 
118.9 84.3 126.5679 112.6) 120.75 120.9 103.3 96.9 103.3. 113.2 97.6 116.2 
118.4 85.1 124.9 112.6 116.0 120.2 100.8 96.2 98.0 109.6 100.0 114.4 
116.0 93.8 125.5 105.8 114.3 120.0 98.5 94.5 97.5 105.5, 101.8 113.5 
111.8 94.0 123.7 98.4 112.2 118.8 96.7 94.8 94.4 101.2 102.8 111.9 
112.8 86.4 124.9 100.7 113.9 122.0 100.2 97.6 103.6 102.9 107.2 114.3 
117.0 90.7 128.8 104.2 123.0 126.6 107.4 102.9 113.0 110.8 112.0 120.9 
124.0 102.2 135.3 111.5 126.6 129.6 112.4 106.8 117.5 117.6 114.8 124.7 
124.5 110.6 135.5 111.9 130.6 132.8 114.9 106.9 IN OR 125 9M 11.950 127.9 
127.3 117.0 136.7 116.4 136.4 134.8 117.0 109.1 119.3 127.8 126.7 131.6 
128.2 132.5 138.8 115.2 142.9 140.9 118.1 108.7 124.6 128.4 127.8 136.2 
133.8 134.0 142.4 123.4 148.7 142.5 119.7 110.5 123.5 131.6 126.3 139.2 
133.2 106.1 142.7 123.4 149.7 142.7 118.8 110.2 123.0 129.4 123.6 139.1 
122.2 103.1 132.1 111.3 127.9 129.2 109.0 103.0 111.5 116.8 113.3 124.2 
130.0. 112.7 137.5 121.9 139.6 141.1 116.2 113.0 113.4 123.1 116.0 134.2 
135.2 130.6 142.7 126.3 139.4 143.4 112.2 107.7 108.4 121.7 118.0 135.2 
135.1 144.0 147.3 119.7 137.7 145.7 111.3 107.5 107.0 120.0 116.8 135.3 
135.6 93.4 161.2 119.4 143.1 162.0: 116.7 © 113.3 106.6 128.5 129.4 141.3 
136.5 96.8 156.2 115.2 146.8 156.5 124.1. 120.5 122.1 131.1 132.7 145.6 
152.4 107.1 167.9 134.9 157.3 161.9 128.3 124.7 127.4 134.5 134.9 152.9 
163.9 108.5 183.2 143.3 161.8 165.3 132.5 128.9 133.7 137.3 139.2 157.4 
164.2 134.6 184.5 140.7 167.6 166.3 135.6 130.9 134.2 143.8 146.6 160.6 
164.1 130.2 182.1 143.8 169.9 169,0 136.1 130.5 132.2 147.5 149.8 162.7 
175.4 121.1 194.8 154.6 173.9 172.2 134.3 129.2 128.7 146.1 149.4 165.8 
179.6 112.8 19801) 160. Wine L777 173.0 136.1 130.1 134.7 146.5 149.4 167.6 
187.9 117.5 204.4 171.7 179.8 174.0 135.5 129.5 132.7 146.9 144.5 168.8 
155.0 117.4 170.9 137.7 187.8 160.0 126.6 122.2 123.4 135.6 135.6 162.3 
183.9 118.9 204.5 162.2 175.0 172.7 131.4 127.2 119.6 145.7 142.6 165.8 
178.8 115.1 202.4 153.4 176.7 173.3 126.8 123.3 109.9 143.2 140.5 165.4 
159.3 112.9 172.8 145.4 178.6 174.4 126.1 123.9 108.8 141.0 143.1 165.1 
155.6 92.0 176.0 135.3 176.8 174.8 127.2 125.5 112.9 139.4 149.6 165.2 
156.7 94.4 179.3 132.3 177.9 4+%178.9 130.9 129.1 118.5 141.9 158.8 167.4 
166.1 107.0 185.2 145.9 182.8 178.5 137.4 133.0 132.0 147.9 161.9 171.7 
Wider nn Ye R99. ee OoeO 1 Lets 2: 181.1 139.4 135.3 131.6 150.9 167.9 175.7 
170.4 111.8 193.3 145.6 193.4 181.8 143.5 138.0 yj ° 
172.2 111.9 195.1 147.5 192.8 183.0 143.1 137.8 138.8 154.0 179.4 179.3 
185.2 106.7 211.6 157.2 194.5 164.7 139.90 136.0 134.3 146.9 183.6 181.3 
189.0 108,0 214.1 162.6 198.1 185.2 140.2 138.0 135.6 146.6 187.2 183.3 
195.4 108.6 220.4 169.6 202.2 188.2 141.9 139.1 136.2 149.9 187.4 186.5 
174.2 108.7 196.1 150.8 186.2 179.4 135.6 132.2 126.3 146.9 164.8 173.7 
Relative Weight of Employment by Provinces as at December 1, 1942. 
7.8 ppt 4.8 2.9 $1.7 40.9 10.3 4.9 2.0 3.4% 9.3 100.0 


reported in the indicated province or area, 


the firms making returns at December 1, 1942. 


TABLE 2, - INDEX EVMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. (1926=100) 
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Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firme reporting at December 1, 1942. . 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 

1927 - Average 103.0 111.3 105.7 107.7 103.1 — 86.2 104.1 100.7 
1928 - Average 108.2 119.9 112.1 115.6 108.2 137.3 110.1 104.3 
1929 - Average 115.3 124.2 121.3 120.7 128.4 153.2 112.3 109.2 
1930 - Average 111.8 125.3 116.3 123.1 113.9 128.6 107.6 109.8 
1931 - Average 102.5 122.2 107.7 119.5 101.3 88.3 97.1 . 104.5 
1932 ~ Average 88.1 101.8 96.2 99.3 83.7 76.4 86.6 © 88.5 
1933 - Average 81.0 9551 87.5 90.2 74.6 75.9 80.2 83.0 
1934 - Average 84.5 95.41 93.5 99.5 84.1 93,1 82.9 87.4 
1935 - Average 87.3 96.9 97.5 102.2 92.6 115.0 87.8 ; 96.6 
1936 - Average 92.1 95.2 101.5 106.3 98.3 121.3 92.3 103.7 
1937 - Average 101.2 100.3 107.9 107.9 112.1 146.4 95.1° 110.7 
1938 - Average 103.9 107.5 107.3 105.0 106.8 138.3 93.1 109.1 
1939 - Average 106.6 119.6 109.9 108.4 103.7 133.4 93.9 ~ 111.4 
1940 - Jan. i 108.0 107.8 116.6 109.6 114.3 149.7 97.8 111.0 
Feb. 1 105.7 107.1 113.9 109.2 116.6 148.6 95.8 110.3 

Mar. 1 108.1 108.7 114.6 108.9 117.1 149.2 94.4 109.0 

Apr. 1 108.8 108,1 115.9 110.6 116.4 155.1 95.4 111.5 

May 1 111.3 115.6 117.9 111.0 120.1 155.2 96.6 115.7 

June 1 113.5 125.6 119.9 117.9 122.3 160.0 99.4 118.6. 

July 1 114.3 127.3 121.4 124.0 124.2 143.4 101.3 122.9 

Aug. 1 Melk 134.9 124.4 126.1 126.8 149.2 102.8 127.3 

Sept. 1 117.8 138.9 128.5 124.4 129.6 169.1 105.6 128.9 

Oct. 1 122.4 144.7 133.0 127.8 133.2 177.6 105.3 129.5 

Nov. 1 124.3 149.0 135.2 131.2 134.4 188.5 107.5 127.9 

Dec. 1 126.9 149.0 136.3 129.2 138.1 188.8 110.2 129.7 
Average - 1940 114.7 126.4 123.1 119.2 124.4 161.2 101.0 120.2 
1941 - Jan. 1 122.8 144.3 137.1 130.5 137.1 193.6 117.5 128.8 
Feb. 1 126.0 144.1 136.5 132.7 140.6 201.2 110.1 128.8 

Mar, 1 130.0 145.8 139.3 131.4 141.7 211.8 109.9 129.5 

Apr. 1 134.0 151.2 145.4 142.3 151.4 221.9 114.8 139.9 

May 1 138.1 158 .6 149.7 145.8 157.4 227.9 119.4 141.3 

June 1 141.1 163.9 153.3 150.6 161.9 229.9 122.2 141.9 

July 1 146.2 7D? 155.1 153.8 164.0 235.6 124.9 147.4 

Aug. 1 148.5 L79or 156.7 157.0 165.8 229.3 128.6 155.6 

Sept. 1 151.6 186.2 159.5 156.8 168.4 244. 4 129.6 159.4 

Oct, 1 155.7 183.8 163.4 161.1 171.2 243,1 130.5 160.0 

Nov. 1 158.2 190.7 167.6 164.4 175.3 244.7 133.2 163.0 

Dec. 1 159.8 194.6 171.6 164.5 178.6 244.1 132.9 165.7 
Average - 194] 142.7 167.8 152.9 149.2 18.5 227.3 122.8 146.8 
1942 - Jan. 1 156.4 195.4 168.8 169.9 178.4 249.1 130.4 166.6 
Feb. 1 155.2 195.4 171.0 170.8 181.2 251.6 126.6 169.5 

Mar. 1 156.8 199.3 172.3 156.4 180.6 261.3 127.4 170.5 

Apres (2 160.3 207.8 174.8 156.6 181.5 266.8 127.4 177.9 

May 1 162.9 214.3 © 176.9 156.6 184.7 268 .6 130.5 193.4 
dune 1 166.8 220.0 179.7 157.7 185.9 279.2 132.8 197.7 

July 1 168.2 221.2 181.7 160.3 188.8 287.2 132.9 209.7 

Aug. 1 171.9 228.8 180.8 163.0 188.1 296.1 133.5 221.8 

Sept. 1 174.4 239.8 183.6 163.4 190.7 297.0 134.4 231.0 

Oct. 1 176.0 248.5 186.6 162.3 191.1 311.2 135.8 238.5 

Nov. 1 178.6 254.1 190.9 162.6 192.9 310.3 138.2 241.4 

Dec. 1 181.7 254,3 195.3 163.2 194,7 311.4 139.3 241.8 
Average - 1942 167.4 223.2 180.2 161.9 186.6 282.5 132.4 205.0 

Relative Weight of Employment by Cities as at December 1, 1942 
14.8 1.9 13.4 1.2 3.4 2.3 ' 3.2 4.6 


a 


#ABLE 3. - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIRS. (19262100) 


eed 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at December 1, 1942. 
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Manufac- Communi- Trans- Con- All 
turing Logging Mining cations portation struction Services rade  tndustries 

(1927. - Average 103.4 109.3 107.0 103.8 102.5 109.0 106.2 107.4 104.6 
1928 - Average 110.1 114.5 114.4 108.2 105.9 118.8 118.1 116.1 21156 
1929 - Average nloliyag ti 125.8 120.1 120.6 109.7 129.7 130.3 126.2 119.0 
1930 - Average 109.0 108.0 117.8 119.8 104.6 129.8 131.6 127.7 113.4 
1931 - Average 95.3 60.1 107.7 104.7 95.8 131.4 124.7 123.6 102.5 
1932 - Average 84,4 42.6 99.2 93.5 84.7 86.0 113.6 116.1 87,5 
1933 - Average 80.9 66.5 97.5 83.9 79,0 74.6 106.7 112.1 83.4 
1934 - Average 90.2 124.7 ‘110.8 oan 80.3 , 109.3 PPS.) 117.9 96.0 
1935 - Average 97.1 126.9 123.3 79.8 81.2 97.8 118.2 122.1 99.4 
1936 - Average 103.4 138.7 136.5 81.0 84,1 88.2 124.5 127.5 103.7 
1937 - Average 114.4 189.3 153.2 85.4 85.2 99.5 130.2 132.1 114.1 
1938 - Average 111.0 142.8 155.9 85.0 84.4 105.4 135.2 132.6 111.8 
1939 —- Average 112.3 119.1 163.8 84.4 85.6 113.0 137.4 136.6 113.9 
1940 - Jan. 1 118.2 237.8 164.7 84.3 84.5 68.8 133.7 149.9 116.2 
Feb. 1 120.5 227.2 168.4 82.? 83.3 58.1 131.8 136.4 114.4 

Mar. 1 122.6 179.1 167.1 82.2 83.0 55.4 132.6 134.9 113.5 

Apr. 1 123,4 90.0 164.4 83.2 82.8 59.6 133.4 137.6 111.9 

May 1 125.7 60.5 164.5 83.8 88.8 68.4 138.2 138.3 114.3 

Jane 1 129.2 105.2 166.7 87.1 90.3 90.5 142.5 , 140.7 120.9 

July 1 130.3 121.4 167.2 89.4 93.7 105.0 149.2 142.8 124.7 

Aug. 1 134.4 112.2 168.1 90.9 94,8 114.3 155.4 141.4 127.9 

Sept. 1 138.4 126.8 170.2 92.1 94.6 121.2 157.1 142.9 131.6 

Oct. 1 143.8 160.2 172.3 90.7 94.3 121.1 147.3 146.8 136.2 

Nov. 1 144.6 258.6 174.0 90.4 93.5 120.5 148.8 148.9 139.2 

Dec. 1 144.7 303.6 172.6 90.0 92.5 105.9 147.8 154.4 139.1 
Average - 1940 131.3 166.9 168.4 87.2 89,7 90.7 143.2 142.9 124.2 
1941 - Jan, 1 142.5 276.1 167.6 90.2 88.7 83.0 149.5 160.8 134.2 
Feb, 1 147.4 265.8 169.1 89.6 89.4 82.5 148 .6 147.0 135,2 

Mar, 1 150.8 210.0 168.7 89.7 90.5 83,0 150.2 145.7 135.3 

Apr. 1 158.2 166.2 174.1 93.4 94,35 100.2 158.3 149.1 141.3 

May 1 162.3 107.9 174.8 94.6 99.2 120.0 165.6 154,56 145.6 

June 1 168.0 158.3 177.2 97.2 99.2 139.5 170.9 156.8 152.9 

July 1 172.4 152.7 176.8 99.7 103.7 149.9 179.8 158.5 157.4 

Aug. 1 176.8 132.8 178.1 > 101.6 105,0 160.7 184.0 156.8 160.6 

Sept. 1 181.4 139.6 181.6 102.0 105.9 153.9 183.9 157.5 162.7 

Oct. 1 184.9 174.0 182.3 101.5 104.2 155.4 175.7 160.9 165.8 

Nov. 1 187.5 219.6 185.0 100.0 102.8 147.7 173.7 163.4 167.6 

Dec. 1 188.4 250.3 183.5 100.6 104.1 143.4 170.4 167.1 168.8 
Averege - 1941 168.4 187.8 176.6 96.7 98.9 126.6 167.5 156.5 152.3 
1942 - Jan. 1 187.1 258.6 177.8 100.8 101.1 124.7 168.0 172.4 165.8 
Feb. 1 191.2 267.2 176.8 100.2 98.2 118.2 167.0 156.8 165.4 

Mar. 1 195.7 268.3 176.4 100.2 97.6 103.7 169.1 151.7 165.1 

Apr. 1 199.4 208.7 175.0 101.8 99.0 98.0 172.8 153.0 165.2 

May 1 202.3 168.5 173.5 103.7 104.1 109.3 176.3 153.5 167.4 

June 1 205.9 169.0 173.1 103.9 . 106.4 123.3 180.6 153.7 alkyne @ 

July 1 209.5 169.8 174.1 105.7 ‘ 108.1 137.7 184.8 152.8 ne at ef 

Avg. 1 212.4 142.1 172.3 106.7 110.4 146.8 189.4 152.5 177.8 

Sept. 1 215.6 147.5 166.8 107.1 110.0 146,5 188.2 152.3 179.3 

Oct. 1 218.3 151.7 164.3 105.9 111.7 149.6 185.1 153.5 181.3 

Wov. 1 218.6 190.3 163.0 104.7 110.6 154.9 182.6 156.5 183.3 

Dec. 1 221.7 236.2 162.7 104.0 109.4 161.3 182.0 164.5 186.5 
Average - 1942 206.5 196.5 171.3. 103.7 105.8 130.3 178.8 156.1 173.7 

Relative Weight of Employment by Industries ae at December i, 1942. 
61.9 3.7 4.1 1.5 7.4% 10.2 2.2 9.0 100.0 


A se 
TABLE 4, - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1941 ~ 1942 (1926=100) 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the total number of 


nt a 


employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1 


—— 


eee 


1/ Revised. 


TP WOW Rg chy ie fas ‘ 
Tac pe tir ses Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar, 1 Apr, J. May 1 June 1 yer 
MANUFACTURING 148.5 147.4 150.8 158,2 162.3 168.0 57,1 
Animal products = edible 162.6 159.7 148.5 153,2 160.7 172.9 252 
Fur and products 112.9 teee 110.6 113.0 L2ig2 123.6 0.2 
Leather and products 116.3 12206 126.9 132.9 134.8 137.0 1.8 
Boots and shoes 110.4 ph Pa 123.2 127.7 12958 131.0 12 
Lumber and products 90.0 92.8 94.9 102.4 108.7 120.9 4,3 
Rough and dressed lumber 77.7 81.6 83,7 o1e9 S9F7 115.7 eee 
Purni ture 106.2 105.2 106.6 109,2 110,8 111.9 0.6 
Other lumber products 120,2 ee 124,8 134.9 141,7 148.5 1¢0 
Musical instruments 1/ 33,3 34.6 38.2 BP 37.5 39,2 0.2 
Plant products = edible ; 126.3 whle2.7 122.6 126.0 129.8 1338 2.8 
Pulp and paper products Rin Say g 117.5 117.9 122.5 124.8 128.3 5.2 
Pulp and paper 107.2 107.5 106.9 12.2 115,1 120.5 2.¢ 
Pater products 144.9 149,2 152.0 159.2 162.8 167.3 0.9 
Printing ena puolishing 119.2 119.6 120.3 123, 2 124.3 125.2 2.0 
Rubber products 116.9 121.6 125.4 128.6 131,0 134.6 1,1 
Textile products 146,8 150.5 153.3 158.4 158.9 159,4 9.1 
Thread, yarn and cloth 162.7 163.5 164.3 N67eS 168.2 109.9 3.4 
Cotton yarn and cloth 122.5 123.7 122.6 123.8 124.5 125.8 1.6 
Woollen yarn and cloth 180.1 177.0 L797 185.0 185.9 186.3 0.8 
Artificial silk and silk goods 543.0 552.6 562.9 571.6 573.6 585.6 07 
Hosiery and knit goods — 134.0 126,8 135.8 140.9 142.1 143.0 1.5 
Garments and personal furnishings 138.1 145.0 151.4 1572 156.9 155.6 3el 
Other textile products 145.7 150.1 154.8 163.5 163.7 166.0 a besa | 
Tobacco 146.9 168.8 155.6 139.9 TI6.5 ° ° 
Beverages 193.8 186.7 183.9 196.5 202.2 205.6 0.7 
Chemicals and allied products 1/ 236,0 263.4 277.0 307.0 333.0 362.5 209 
Clay, glass and stone products 106.0 106.5 108.1 TIS 57 128.9 133,3 7.0 
Hlectric light and power 142.5 141.9 137.5 140.1 143,1 149.9 1.3 
Electrical apparatus 1/ 181.2 185.3 193.2 201.6 206.5 213.1 2.0 
Iron and eteel products 1/ _ hs ld 159.2 — 16954). SOUT .6 1 eh90s0 194.4 199.7 17.7 
Crude, rolled and forged products 181.2 189.6 193.9 206.2 203.8 211.2 ies 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 172.6 183.8 188.9 206.8 eiped 22562 ayfe) 
Agricultural implements 88,4 90.6 97.5 104.5 107.3 107.9 0.6 
Land vehicles 143.7 154.2 162.9 172.7 176.9 179.8 7.4 
Automobiles and parts 208.3 22401 239.2 252.0 256,8 256.5 tot 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 27302 304.7 339.3 364.6 396,5 420.6 Ls 
Heating appliances 143.3 148,5 140.8 V55.6 157.6 158.4 0.3 
Ion and steel fabrication (n.eos,) 196.9 204,38 212.2 218.1 224.8 226.2 1.0 
Foundry and machine shop products 175.6 190.4 200.7 217.5 224.5 232.3 0.9 
Other iron and steel products 1/ 176.4 184,4 192.8 205.3 212.2 219,1 3,0 
Nonferrous metal products 219,5 22861 244.1 255.2 260.7 273.9 207 
Non-metallic mineral products B74.7_ Ww OVL7259 1.006. 60. Ba sy 172.8 179.7 0.9 
Miscellaneous 161,7 166,35 178.4 LOL S2 “WPS, 205.5 0.5 
LOGGING 276.61 265.8 210.0 166.2 107.9 158.3 3.1 
MINING 167.6 169,21 168.7 174.1 174.8 aes 54 
Soal 96.3 96.2 95,15 96,0 yl Soa a ogee oe 
Metallic ores 340.5 349.6 349.2 363.6 367.2 372.1 3e1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 131.3 124.0 125.8 132.4 145.9 161.0 “O57 
- COMMUNICATIONS 90.2 89.6 89.7 93.4 94,6 97.2 thet 
Telegraphs 101.6 99.9 99.9 102.7 109.9 115.5 0.4 
Telephones Bed 86.8 86.9 90,8 90.4 92.2 1.3 
TRANSPORTATION 88.7 89.4 90.5 | 94.28 9952 99.2 3.1 
Street railways and cartage 166.7 135.7 135.0 138, 44, 46, Zee 
Steam railways 80.2 81.2 82.4 B2.9 85.9 86.2 4.4 
Shipping and stevedoring 65.5 66.4 68.6 85.6 98,1 94.9 1.4 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 83.0 82.5 83,0 100,2 120,0 139.5 11.6 
Building 108.9 108,3 104,7 122.2 127.2 141,1 4.1 
Highway 84.4 7706 79.4 105.6 142.8 180,2 4.7 
Railway 53.7 59,4 62.9 73.1 91.8 100.9 2.8 
SERVICES 149.5 148.6 _- 150.2 158.2 165.6 170.9 2.5 
Hotels and restaurants 143.5 141.8 143,2 151.9 © 156.2 6 oD 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 159.9 160.5 162.6 169.5 182,0 183.6 1.0 
TRADE 160.8 147.0 145.7 149.1 154.5 156.8 10.5 
Retail 172.1 15351 151.6 156.1 162.4 164.6 8.0 
Wholesale 131.3 130.9 130.2 130.9 133.3 136,2 2.5 
ALL INDUSTRIES 134.2 135.2 135.3 141.3 145.6 152.9 100.0 
FINANCE 112.4 112.8 113.1 APU S Fig 116.1 116.1 = 
Banks and Trust Companies ; 108.6 109.3 109.7 110.8 111.5 111.3 - 
Brokerage and stock Markets 133.5 1% 64 139.9 131.8 129.2 123.3 - 
Insurance ala an 116.3 116.0 121.3 121.3 122.3 - 
TOTAL Including Finance xc | 134,0 134,2 140,1 144,1 151.2 - 
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TABLE 4. - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1941 - 1942 (1926-100) - Continued. 


Note: For the relative importance in 1941 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this table, 
see tha relative weight as at June 1, shown on preceding page. 


—— ee 


0 ee ae ee, Aver- 

Industries July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 age 
MANUFACTURING 172.4 176.8 181.4 184.9 187.5 188.4 168.4 
Animal products — edible alveaseal 192.6 192, 2: 182.3 185.8 178.4 L720 
Fur and products 124,4 121.7 327: 5 ea 131.3 131.8 127.8 2212 
Leather and products 137.4 140.1 142.0 144.2 144,0 144,1 135.2 
Boots and shoes 131.6 133.5 134.7 135.9 134.7 133.8 128.8 
Lumber and products 124.1 128.3 128.0 123.0 19/6 112.9 112.2 
Rough and dressed lumber 118.3 123.5 AAI 7, 14. 5 109.0 99159 103.1 
Furniture 113.9 114.3 116.2 AL7se 118.2 118.4 112.3 

Other lumber products 155,2 158.8 161.9 160.9 160.4 156.2 145.5 
Musical instruments 1 40.7 41.3 40.9 40.6 40.0 38.2 38.0 
Plant products - edible 147.8 T5005" Alyce) 192.4 172.2 158.3 146,2 
Pulp and paper products 131.3 132.7 133.6 135.3 136.1 134.6 127.6 
Pulp and paper 124.7 125.8 ¥26),5 126.8 127.9 124,1 118.8 

Paper products ec 176.1 181.4 187.7 90.2 191.5 169.5 
Printing and publishing 126.0 126.8 126.5 128.4 128.3 128.8 124.7 
Rubber products 133.4 135.3 139.1 143.5 145.3 148.0 133.6 
Textile products VSO ye 159.9 163.0 165.7 166.4 165.6 158.9 
Thread, yarn and cloth rot di bey o) 172.6 Zest, 174.1 175.9 176.2 170,0 
Cotton yarn and cloth 127.0 eed ed 128.5 128.2 L291 129.4 126,1 

Woollen varn and cloth 188.2 189.4 189.9 191.0 197.8 199.4 187.5 
Artificial silk and silk goods Sey) 592.5 591.9 591.6 585.9 682.9 576.4 

Hosiery and knit goods 142.8 144.3 144.2 146.1 147 .2 147.8 142,1 
Garments and personal furnishings 154. 155.0 161.8 167.2 166.6 164,90 156.1 
Other textile products 163.2 161.5 164.9 167.2 168.4 167.3 161.4 
Tobacco 107.8 109.9 112.9 VEST 116.0 116.1 126.1 
Beverages 216.9 220.8 222.? 236.3 231.2 235.2 210.9 
Chemicals and allied products 1/ Peoe7 6D 416.1 441.4 462.6 504.8 544.8 378.0 
Clay, glass and stone products 135.2 137.5 - 135.4 134.7 135.4 136.4 126.4 
Electric light and power 152.3 154.5 155.2 151.6 149.9 147.1 147.1 
Electrical apparatus 1/ ; Paige 223.0 229.9 235.4 230.6 234.0 212.6 
Iron and steel products 1/ 205.0 __ 210.7 215.5 220.4 251.6 239.0 201.1 
Crude, rolled and forged products 219.6 222.1 226.4 227 4 233.3 237.7 aloe? 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 205.6 212.8 223,4 227.5 233.5 241.3 211.4 
Agricultural implements 107.8 106.8 104.8 105.9 108.4 110.2 103.3 

Land vehicles 183.3 186.8 190.1 191.2 202.0 210.0 179.5 
Automobiles and parts 258.2 245.6 247.9 230.7 255.4 260.0 244.4 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing 446.8 472.4% 494.6 526.4 549.8 587.9 431.4 
Heating appliances 161.9 165.4 165.0 169.6 171.6 163.8 158.0 

Iron and steel fabrication (n.¢.8.) 231.7 243.4 246.8 ole: 255.1 257 4 230.7 
Foundry and machine shop products 236.8 237.6 241.8 Colao 261.4 258.5 227.4 
Other iron and steel products 1/ 238.4 250.3 257.2 271.2 293.6 302.8 244.6 
Non-ferrous metal producte 288.3 292.0 297.5 503.4 302.9 506.6 272.7 
Non-metallic mineral products 184.5 189.5  _—«:189.2 186.8 188.3 185.0 180.4 
Miscellaneous 212.2 220.5 207.7 ; 246.0 255.4 237.2 211.0 
LOGGING 152.7 132.8 139.6 174.0 219.6 250.3 187.8 
MINING 176.8 178.1 181.6 182.3 185.0 183.5 176.6 
Coal 89.8 89.6 94.9 95.9 99.4 101,2 94,8 
Mevallic ores 372.5 377.7 377.5 376.6 378.9 369.1 366.2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) ' 160.7 160.1 164.2 166.6 166.7 167.4 150.5 
COMMUNICATIONS 99.7 101.6 102.0 101.5 100.0 100.6 96.7 
Telegraphs 122.0 125.7 126.5 124,3 118.0 TLZ50 113.6 
Telephones 93,6 95.1 95.4 95.3 95.1 96.1 92.1 
TRANS PORTATION 103.7 105.0 105.9 104,2 102.8 104.1 98.9 
Street railways and cartage 148.6 151.6 153.2 152,0 151.3 149.5 145.3 
Steam railways 89.3 89.7 90.0 89.7 89.8 91.9 86.6 
Shipping and stevedoring 106.6 109.1 111.4 103.4 97.3 98.7 92.1 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 149.9 160.7 153.9 155.4 147.7 143.4 126.6 
Building 148.1 155.9 158.2 164.6 167.8 167.3 139.5 
Highway 200.0 224.9 203.4 208.7 198.4 * 192.8 158.2 
Railway 105.7 106.9 104.3 97,5 81.2 74.1 84.3 
SERVICES 179.8 184.0 183.9 ui dahyitd WAR 170.4 167.5 
Hotels and restaurants Leo 182.3 181.5 169.0 166.5 162.7 161.5 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 186.4 187.0 188.1 187.3 186.2 183.8 178.1 
TRADE 158.5 156.8 157.5 160.9 163.4 167.1 156.5 
Retail 166.3 163.4 163.2 167.9 171.8 177.8 164.2 
Wholesale 137.6 139.2 142.3 142.3 141.3 138.5 136.2 
ALL INDUSTRIES 157.4 160.6 16257. 165.8 167.6 - 168.8 152.3 
FINANCE 115.6 116.3 122.4 122.0 122.5 121.9 117.2 
Banks and Trust Companies 111.6 Ry 123.7 122.9 123.4 123.3 114.9 
Brokerage and Stock Markets 121.8 118.7 ingly des 118.7 117.5 116.8 124.9 
Insurance 120.6 120.9 121.0 121.0 121.5 120.3 119.9 
FOTAL Including Finance 155.4 158.5 160.7 163.6 165.4 166.5 150.6 


1/ Revised. 


GOs 
TABLE 4. = INDEXSS OF EMPLOYMENT BY acai 194] - i i A Continued. 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the total amber 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June l. , 


HUNDEGS TOR BS : : A 
’ Janel Feb.1 Marol Apr.l May 1 Juné 1 
MANUFACTURING 187.1 191.2 195.7 199.4 202.3 205.9 
Animal products - edible 167.4 162.5 162.0 162.3 168.8 174.9 
Fur and products 118.6 112.7 113.1 117.2 121.0: 123.2 
Leather and products 140.0 141.0 142.4 142.7 139.6 138.7 
Boots and shoes 131.5 132.6 133.4 133.2 130.1: 128.6 
Lumber and products 107.3 107.4 109.7 113.9 115.7 120.2 
Rough and dressed lumber 93.6 93-9 97.5 101. 103.4 109.9 
Furniture 116.0 114.7 11561 114.6 113.5 111.6 
Other lumber products 150.8 151.0 150.3 160.8 163.7 166.9 
Musical instruments 1/ 38.5 38.0 40,0 40,3 39.4 58.7 
Plant products - edible 146.3 143.5 140.1 136.2 13561 S702 
Pulp and paper products 132.7 133.0 133.6 132.8 132.1 133.4 
Pulp and paper 121.8 121.8 122.5 123.2 123.4 125.6 
Paper products 187.9 189.7 189.0 16009 186.5 189.0 
Printing and publishing 128.1 126.2 129.2 126. 124.9 124.5 
Rubber products iN 138.9 1351.9 128.6 12742 126.7 26.) 
Textile products 161.8 165.6 166.3 169.0 169.5 168.9 
Thread, yarn and cloth 174.6 17661 175.2 177.8 177.4 176.8 
Cotton yarn and cloth 127.5 129.3 12967 129.6 128.9 128.9 
Woollen yarn and cloth 198.4 201.4 193.9 206.3 205.4 ‘203 63 
Artificial silk and silk goods 580.5 57763 585.3 580.4 581.1 581.0 
Hosiery and knit goods 144.3 145.6 145.2 146.4: 143.7. 144.4 
Garments and personal furnishings 157.1 164.5 166.9 171.6 174.0 ‘172.7 
Other textile products 165.4 17002 17201 173.2 173.5 172.8 
Tobacco 163.4 185.0 182.3 166.0 156.9 128.2 
Beverages 231.0 218.7 22265 22205 232.2 235.5 
Chemicals and allied products 1/ 552.8 589.5 680.4 7071 72108 722.0 
Clay, gl&ess and stone products 150.6 129.4 126.7 128.5 130.5 13326 
Electric light and power 142.1 139.8 137.9 138.4 143 62 145.3 
Electrical apparatus 1/ 231.7 240.1 237.0 242. 246.1 254.4 
Iron and steel products 1/ 242 4 251.0 258.5 266.6 274.1 285.3 
Crude, rolled and forged products 240.3 24202 241.7 244.62 244.7 245.4 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 244.6 246 08 251.4 251.7 252 04 253 «4 
Agricultural implements 110.9 113 61 115.9 118.5 122.5 138.5 
land vehicles 213.5 218.0 22467 230.4 232.1 2356 02 
Automobiles and parts 263.7 266.9 278.9 280.7 276.8 284.3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 586.7 646.8 69507 760.6 894.1 975.8 
Heating appliances 155.1 158.6 160.8 160.4 157.3 156.6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 261.9 270.6 27207 279.2 279 02 291.4 
Foundry and machine shop products 266.5 270.4 269.3 285.6 282.4 281.3 
Other iron and steel products }/ 308.5 330.0 54401 555.9 370.0 388.6 
Non-ferrous metal products 312.0 317.5 326.3 331.8 334.8 545.04 
Non-metallic mineral products ___183.8 189.5 191.2 190.8 192.9 196.9 
Miscellaneous 253.6 277 6 291-7 32601 $22.1 341.4 
LOGGING 258.6 267.2 258.35 208.7 158.5 169.0 
MINING 177.8 176.8 176.4 175.0 173.25 173.1 
Coal 101.1 101.0 100.2 97.4 94.9 92.2 
Metallic ores 356.2 356.4 357.4 357.3 355.4 357.3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 160.2 153.4 162.1 153.6 157.2 161.6 
COMMUNICATIONS 100.8 100.2 100.2 101.8 103.7 103.9 
Telegraphs 116.8 117.3 116.6 117.3 119.8 120.4 
Telephones 96.4 95.5 95.7 9705 99.3 99.3 
TRANSPORTATION 101.1 98.2 97.5 99.0 104.1 106.4 
Street railways and cartage 147.0 144.9 145.3 146.2 149.8 152.9 
Steam railways 92.5 90.5 90.7 91.6 92.6 9407 
Shipping and stevedoring 82.1 7563 70.0 7402 95.6 98.3 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 124.7 118.1 103.7 98.0 109.3 123.3 
Building 146.8 145.2 133.6 131.3 132.4 138.9 
Highway 157.9 131.9 92.5 89.0 114.3 155.38 
Railway 7200 78.3 83.8 7226 81.6 96 67 
SERVICES 168.0 167.0 169.1 172.8 176.3 180.6 
Hotels and restaurants 162.1 161.4 162.9 164.5 167.1 173.2 
Personal (Chiefly laundries) 178.1 176.9 179.9 187.1 192.1 ° 193.6 
TRADE 172.4 156.8 151.7 153.0 153.5 153.7 
Retail 185.8 165.2 15707 159.8 160-6 160.9 
Wholesale 136.7 134.4 136.0 134.7 134.3 154.3 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 165.8 165.4 165.1 165.2 167.4 171.7 
FINANCE 121.3 121.5 122.7 122.9 122.7 122.8 
Banks and Trust Companies 123.2 122.9 125.3 125.5 125.6 125.7 
Brokerage and stock market operations 115.6 115.8 115.2 114.4 109.9 ~ 108.6 
Insurance 119.1 119.8 119.6 119.9 119.5 119.6 
ALL INDUSTRIES (including Finance) 163.6 163.2 163.0 163.1 165.2 169.3 


1/ Revised. 


wel se 
TABLE 4. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1941-1942. (1926100) - Concluded. 


Note: For the relative importance in 1941 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this 
table, see the relative weight as at June 1, shown on preceding page. 


Ge yeh) 2 raseth 

Se eS July 1 Aug.1l Sept.1 Octel Novel Decl Decl 
MANUFACTURING 209.5 212.4 215.6 218.3 218.6 221.7 206.5 
Animal products - edible 179.9 - 183.5 181.3 178.7 178.8 182.4 173.5 
Fur and products 125.2 123.0 125.2 125.8 125.7 123.9 121.2 
Leather and products 136.9 137.3 138.6 138.0 138.6 140.3 139.5 
Boots and shoes el 128.1 A Std 126.5 126.5 126.9 129,4 
Lumber and products 125.3 126.5 124.1 ° 114.9 112.5 116.4 


Rough and dressed lumber 
Furniture 112.9 112.5 dees 111.0 108.8 109.0 112.7 
Other lumber products 171.3 172.1 170.1 166.4 168.2 169.0 163.4 
Musical instruments 1/ 40.5 41.6 41.8 42.5 42.9 44.2 40.7 
Plant products - edible 145.7 155.3 168.2 190.7 160.1 151.8 150.9 
Pulp and paper products 134.5 133.8 134.5 130.9 128.7 128.0 132.3 
Pulp and paper 127.7 12704 127.9 124.3 119.9 117.2 123.6 
Paper products 188.9 182.6 188.5 184.5 184.1 187.0 187.2 
Printing and publishing 124.8 125.4 124.6 121.3 121.1 121.8 125.0 
Rubber products 127.0 126.6 128.9 125.9 127.6 129.8 128.8 
Textile products 166.3 165.8 ee CRE) 166.7 165.9 166.1 166.6 
Thread, yarn and cloth 176-6 177.0 176.8 174.1 173.5 174.3 175.9 
Cotton yarn and cloth 128.4 128.0 127.4 125.5 126.4 126.5 128.0 
Woollen yaru and cloth 203.0 © 202.5 200.0 198.2 197.2 198.2 200.7 
Artificial silk and silk goods 588.3 592.7 600.6 597.5 584.8 593.3 586.5 
Hosiery and knit goods 139.0 137.9 134.4 134.6 133.8 136.8 140.4 
Garments and personal furnishing 169.6 167.4 171.9 173.7 175.1 172.1 169.6 
Other textile products 169.2 172.0 174.5 17402 173.3 169.8 171.7 
Tobacco 1235.6 123.2 129.9 137.8 13707 I61.7 149.6 
Beverages 23808 c 242.9 ; 243.7 253.9 253-1 241.9 236.4 
Chemicals and allied products 1/ 719.4 7206 725 02 7398 75162 717501 700 04 
Clay, glass and stone products 135.2 135.1 134.1 132 2 133.4 135.5 132.1 
Electric light and power 149.8 152.9 150.2 146.8 143.7 139.6 144.1 
Electrical apparatus 1/ 252.7 256.4 26325 269.9 276.8 282.5 254.5 
Iron and steel products 1 291.7 298.2 305 02 312.2 321.0 330.0 286.2 
Crude, rolled and forged products 250.6 248.6 249.9 250.0 25265 258.6 24764 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 254.9 256.6 256.1 258.0 25962 255.5 253 04 
Agricultural implements 139.0 139.3 135.7 129.5 123.9 128.6 126.3 
land vehicles 240.3 243.5 249.8 25565 260.1 26702 23905 
Automobiles and parts 288.4 293.1 296.7 503.0 308.1 308.8 287.5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 1,074.2 1,145.8 1,192.8 1,234.65 1,350.6 1,456.2 1,000.1 
Heating appliances 155.2 157.25 155.9 155.6 157.6 159.5 157.4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.) 294.9 317.8 Moeied 524.4 526.1 528.8 297.8 
Poundry and machine shop products 290.3 293.6 296 06 307.6 311.1 321.4 289.7 
Other iron and steel products 1/ 401.9 413.9 427.4 446 28 462.8 469.5 393.3 
fon-ferrous metal products 356.7 363.7 : 368.9 369.7 379.2 38867 349.4 
Yon-metallic mineral products 199.7 202.5 20407 200.0 | 197.7 197.2 
Miscellaneous $50.6 351.1 
LOGGING 169.8 142.1 147.5 161.7 190.3 236.2 196.5 
MINIEG 174.1 172.3 166.8 164.3 163.0 162.7 171.3 
Coal 9304 92.8 90.6 90.5 90.1 92.5 94.7 
Metallic ores 358.1 349.7 334.09 327.9 $2565 $17.5 346.1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 162.3 167.7 165.9 162.0 159.8 157.3 159.4 
COMMUN ICAT IOHS : 105.7 106.7 107.1 105.9 . 104.7 104.0 103.7 
Telegrephs 123.9 127.3 129.8 128.4 128.5 129.3 123.0 
Telephones 100.7 101.1 100.9 99.8 98.2 97.0 98.5 
TRANSPORTATION 106.1 110.4 1210.0 111.7 110.6 ~ 109.4 105.5 
Street railways and cartage 155.8 157.0 159.5 159.2 160.2 162.1 153.3 
Steam railways 95.6 96.9 "9602 97.3 9726 97.4 94.4 
Shipping and stevedoring 101.0 108.7 110.0 112.0 103.5 95.6 93.9 
CONSTRUCTION ABD MAINTENANCE 137.7 146.8 146.5 149.6 154.9 151.3 130.3 
Building 148.90 164.8 167.5 179.7 201.4 205.6 157.9 
Highway 165.6 172.3 172.9 174.1 172.1 161.6 145.0 
Railway 101.6 104.9 101.0 96.4 91.8 86.9 89.0 
SERVICES 184.8 189.4 188.2 185.1 18226 182.0 178.8 
Hotels and restaurants 178.8 186.1 184.6 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 195.2 195.1 194.3 194.7 195.6 194.6 189.8 
TRADE ' ‘ 162.8 162.5 152.3 153.5 166.5 164.5 156.1 
Retail 169.7 159.0 158.8 161.4 165.7 176.9 164.3 
Wholesale 134.5 135.4 135.0 132.4 132.3 131.4 134.3 
a Se re Dn BEE pa ee aL re tt LL Le Se es Se Rg 
Eight Leading Industries 17567 177.8 179.3 181.3 183.3 186.5 173.7 
Banks and frust Companies 126.0 126.3 129.2 129.0 128.9 128.7 126.4 
Brokerage and Stock Market Operations 107.3 105.8 105.0 , 103.2 99.6 100.7 108.4 
Insurance 118.4 118.2 118.7 119.1 119.0 118.7 119.1 
A rn Nar ce LE BAe ok RY | UY SUA | 
All Industries (including Finance) 173.1 175.1 176.6 178.5 180.4 183.4 171.2 


1) Revised, ‘ 


=162) 6 


a 


The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establigh- 
ments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding, 


Part_1, - Index Numbers of Pavrolis. 


Tuck Ptr 4 cece June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 Mar, 3 Jon¢ 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 


1941 1941 1942 1943 1942 1942 1942 
MANUFACTURING 100.0 110.8 123.4 129.8 137.6 148.9 160.1 
Animal products - edible 100.0 112.4 sin Nae 102.4 112.0 at hy <8 8) 122.8 
Fur and products 100.0 100.8 102.8 91.9 106.4 108.4 114.2 
Leather and products * 100.0 107.0 ia bebe 114.5 109.2 113.7 121.8 
Boots and shoes 100.0 106.6 107.9 111.8 104.6 109.2 Bh hn) 
Lumber and products 100,0 113.4 107,0 1OS,9 sas OF ds 
Rough and dressed lumber 100.0 116.3 102.0 98.6 110.6 123.2 110.6 
Furniture 100.0 104.2 118.8 115.8 107.2 115.9 118.7 
Other lumber products 100.0 pla li Rete, i Pa 110.9 125.0 134.8 142.1 
Musical instruments 100,0 106.0 111.0 114.5 112.0 127.9 138.2 
Plant products - edible 100.0 118,9 120.5 110,3 107,2 125.8 125.9 
Pulp and paper products 100.0 106.4 112.9 110.5 107.8 111.6 109.7 
Pulp and paper 100.0 110.4 113.4 110.3 1b Reg 116.5 109.4 
Paper products 100.0 108.4 121.6 221.5 115,3 117.8 122.0 
Printing and publishing 100.0 100.5 109.2 106.8 100.1 103.0. 105.5 
Rubber products 100.0 106.5 120.2 109.2 104.3 108.8 114,92 
Textile products 100.0 104.2 11.9 114.8 114.8 116.5 121.3 
Thread, yarn and cloth 100,0 104.4 113.9 115.0 112.2 115.6 120.0 
Cotton yarn and cloth 100.0 103.4 112.1 116.1 111.3 113.9 116.3 
Woollen yarn and cloth 100.0 105.3 119.2 115.3 116.0 119.9 123.3 
Artificial silk and silk goods 100.0 102.7 108.7 LESS 107.9 112.1 121.2 
Hosiery and knit goods 100.0 102.2 113.7 112.4 108.93 104.6 113.6 
Garments and personal furnishings 100.0 105.1 110.4 116.7 121.4 123.3 r27.2 
Other textile products 100.0 103.6 alowed 112.9 Tesi 114.7 119.0 
Tobacce 100.0 108.0 113.8 168.68 118.0 128.7 168.2 
Beverages 100.0 110.4 118.7 112.6 122.7 130.7 131.6 
Chemicals and allied products 100.0 123.2 157.9 196.5 210,5 220.9 252.1 
Clay, glass and stone products 100.0 105.4 aL BRE) 103.8 111.8 118.9 125.0 
Electric light and power 100.0 100.4 99.4 97.6 103.4 108.5 103.9 
Blectrical apparatus 100.0 112.8 122.6 127.9 131.9 140.7 159.8 
Iron and steel products pie. 100.0 110.9 132.8 145.1 168.3 178.2 199.8 
Crude, rolled and forged products 100.0 102.5 118.6 117.8 124.5 130.0 137.9 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 100.0 104.2 114.7 122.7 119.7 126.2 132.9 
Agricultural implements 100.0 102.3 116.0 122.8 145.8 150.6 147.9 
Land vehicles 100.0 106.9 127.6 137.2 148.5 158.4 175.2 
Automobiles and parts 100.0 91.3 101.0 110.0 118.9 122.4 133.7 
Steel, shipbuilding and repairing 100.0 127.3 160.6 194.0 277,9 337.8 440,1 
Heating appliances 100.0 107.3 108.8 A 3 IE 102.0 112.8 118.4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.) 100.0 ~ 114.1 126.6 165.8 145.4 yg eS) L7739 
Foundry and machine shop products 100.0 107.6 129.6 142.5 140.8 163.5 178.7 
Other iron and steel products 100.0 125.8 160.1 187.5 209.0 241.2 271.0 
Non-ferrous metal products 100.0 114.4 128.3 134.4 142.1 168.3 170.9 
Non-metallic mineral products 100.0 108.5 ° 109.4 113.5 116.9 a ke 
Miscellaneous 100.0 123.1 138.0 181.5 194.2 213.0 239.9 
LOGGING 100.0 91.0 151.7 165.7 118.0 114.9 168.1 
MINING 100.0 109.3 4115.4 sO 108.7 106.8 105.0 
Coal 100.0 118.6 144.9 142.5 120.7 128.3 137.6 
Metallic ores 100.0 105.7 101.9 100.8 103.4 96.7 Slee 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 100.0 109.6 112.4 110.7 se? 120.1 114.3 
COMMUNICATIONS 100.0 102.4 106.1 105.3 110.4 114.6 115.8 
Telegraphe 100.0 111.8 110.6 109.2 115.6 126.7 128.1 
Telephones 100.0 99.5 103.2 104,0 108.8 110,8 112.0 
TRANSPORTATION 100.0 110.3 116.2 107.8 117.4 122.0 123.3 
Strest railways and cartage 100.0 105.3 104.5 104.5 PIESES : 
Steam railways 100.0 108.1 119.7 113.7 118.4 120.0 124.8 
Shipping and stevedoring 100.0 129.7 122.0 87,2 121.5 135.8 118.7 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE’ 100.0 115.8 112.2 85.0 102.5 131.4 * 134.6 
Building 100.0 2s3 127.8 100.6 104.4 144.1 167.4 
Hi ghway 100.0 120.2 109.1 64.4 86.5 117.5 106.6 
Railway 100.0 114.2 86.4 88.2 120.7 127.9 112.5 
SERVICES 100.0 107.6 104.6 105.2 113.6 L202 121.4 
Hotels and restaurants 100.0 113.4 107.8 VIS 119.0 127.6 Verse. 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 100.0 100.3 100.6 97.8 107.1 110.9 113.6 
100.0 103.2 109.2 101.9 104.1 104.2 113.0 
Retail 100.0 102.4 110.2 100.7 103.3 102.7 113.9 
Wholesale 100.0 103.2 106.7 104.6 105.7 107.6 107.4 
IGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 100.0 109.8 119.5 119.3 125.5 135.5 144.3 
FINANCE 100.0 104.7 107.5 109.7 110.9 110.7. 114.4 
Banks and Trust Companies 100.0 ata! 112.4 116.8 Yep Ure 118.6 118.6 
Brokerage and Stock Market Operation 100.0 98.7 105.9 101.3 97.6 92.6 92.2 
Insurance 100.0 97.9 102.6 103.0 105.3 103.8 111.5 


* TOTAL 100.0 109.4 119.0 118.8 124.9 134.4 143.6 
a a 


TABLH 5. - INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, QUARTERLY, JUNE 1, 1941 TO DBC, 1, 
EP NTS ESRI Te Rarer narra emesis cee pelt tent lo chi lle Il, I 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their base 
comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the 


= 63 - 


1942. (concluded) 


19262100 to June 1, 1941, as 100, for 
base figures used in calculating the latter are the amounts disbursed 


hy the co-operating establishmente on the pay day falline neorest to the firet of June, for services rendered in the 


week preceding, 


fart 2, - Index Numbers of Rmploym ent 


EEE Er ES ES Re 


ORE SO SE Aa SG MON 


Industries June 1 Sept. i Dec, 1 Mar, 1 June 1 

Jal San Sake PM as VL Aad AR: A SF 

MANUFAOTURING 100.0 108.0 112.1 116.5 122.6 
Animale products = edible 100.0 110.8 103,21 93,7 101.2 
Fur and products 100.0 100.5 103.4 91.5 99.7 
Leather and products 100.0 103.7 105.2 103,9 101.2 
Boots and shoes 100.0 102,8 102.4 101.8 S802 
Lumber and products 100.0 106.2 93,0 90.7 99.4 
Rough and dreased lumber 100.0 106.3% 86.5 64.3 95.0 
Furniture 100.0 103.8 108.8 102.9 99.07 
Other lumber producte 100.0 109.3 103,0 101.2 112.4 
Musical instruments 1/ 100.0 104.3 97.4 102.0 98,7 
Plant products - edible 100,09 124.7 118.3 104,7 102.5 
Pulp and paper products 100.0 104.1 104.9 104.1 104.0 
Pulp and paper 100.0 105.0 103.0 101.7 104,2 
Paper products 2100.0 108.6 114.6 113.0 113.0 
Printing and publishing 100,0 101.0 102.9 103.2 99.4 
Bubber product 100.0 103.4 220.2. 95,5 93,7 
Textile products 100.0 102.8 103.9 104.3 106.0 
Thread, yarn and cloth 400,0 102.2 ' 103.7 103.1 104.1 
Cotton yarn and cloth 100.0 102.2 102.8 103.1 102.5 

Woollen yarn and cleth 100.0 101.9 107.1 104.1 109.1 
Artificial eilk and silk goods 100.0 101.2 99.6 99.9 99.2 

Hosiery and knit goods 100.0 201.0 103.4 101.5 101.0 
Garments and personal furnishings 100.0 104.0 105.5 107.3 111.0 
Other textile products a 100.0 99,5 100.4 103.7 104.1 
Tobacco 100.0 105.6 ~ 108.6 170.4 119.8 
Beverages 100.0 108.0 114.4 108,12 114.5 
Ohemicals and allied products 1/ 100.0 121.8 150.3 187.” 199.2 
Clay, glaer and stone products 100.0 101.6 102.3 95.0 100.2 
Blectrie light and power 100.0 103, 98.2 92.0 96.9 
Dlectrical apparatus 1/ 100,0 107.9 109.8 111.2 119.4 
Iron and steel products 1/ 100.0 107.9 119.7 129.4 141.9 
Crude, rolled and forged products 100.0 107.2 112.8 114.4 116.2 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 100,0 99,2 108.4 111.6 112.5 
Agricultural implementa 100.0 Cheat 101.7 107.4 128.4 
Land vehicles 100.0 105.7 117.0 125.0 131.4 
Antemobiles and parte 100.0 96.7 102.4 108.7 110.8 

Steel ehipbuilding and repairing 100.0 117.6 141.4 165.4 231,56 
Heating appliances 100.0 104.2 103.4 101.5 98.2 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.a.) 100.0 109.2 113.8 120.6 128.8 
Toundry and mechine shop products 100.0 104.4 111.6 115.9 121.1 
Other iron and eteel products 2/ 100.0 117.4 138.2 157. 177.4 
Non-ferrove metal producte 100,0 108.6 111.9 113.1 125.4 
Non-metallic mineral products 100.0 104.4 102.1 106.4 109.6 
Kiscellaneoue 100.0 115.7 125.1 141.9 166.1 


ee ae ee re on. 


191.2 102,4 

97.5 96.9 
102.6 93.1 
9°.2 85.0 
100.3 97.4 
114.5 113.8 
106.6 112.8 
125,7 113.5 
104,8 99.8 
106.1. 97.3 
oe TIS 

99.6 Bs) 

95.8 96.4 
104.7 104,2 
104.1 102.6 
101.3 100.6 
107.4 106.4 
192.6 101.2 

94,0 95.7 
110.5 110.6 
105.1 102.2 
121.4 AIC Sat 
216 ,5 al ar dey 
200.1 213.8 
100.6 LOWS 
100.2 93.1 
123.7 132.6 
152.8 165.2 
118.28 122.4 
1135.7 113.5 
125.8 119.2 
138.9 148.6 
LEO. 120,4 
283.6 346.2 
98.4 100.7 
144.6 145.4 
127.7 138.4 
195.1 214,3 
134.6 141.9 
113.9 109.7 
175,32 182.0 


LOGGING 100.0 88.2 158.1 163.2 106,8 93.2 149.2 
MINING 200.0 102.5 103.6 99.5 97.7 94.1 91.4 
Coal 100.0 103.7 2110.6 109.5 100.8 92.0 101.1 


Metallic ores 

Nenenetaliic minerals except coal) 
CONNUNICATIONS 

Telegraphe 

Telephones 
TRANSPORTATION: 

Street railweya 

Stean railways 

Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


Hotele and restaurantes 
Personal (chiefiy laundries) 


Banke and frust Companies 
Brokerage and stock Narket Operation 
Tasvurance 


1/ Revised. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200,09 
100.0 
100.9 
2100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,90 
160.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


101.8 
103.2 
104.9 
109.5 
103.4 
106.8 
104.6 
104.4 
119.6 
110.3 
122.2 
312.8 
103.4 
107.6 
111.0 
102.5 
200.4 

99.2 
104.8 
106.4 


15.4 


121.2 
95,0 
28.9 

106.5 


— 


99,2 96.0 96,0 
105.3 94.5 100.4 
103.5 103.1 106.9 
101.3 100.9 104.2 
104,2 103.8 107.7 
104.9 98.3 107.2 
101.9 99.2 104.4 
106.6 105.2 109.9 
106.0 73.8 203.6 
102.8 74.3 88.4 
118.6 94,7 9f.4 
107.0 51.3 75.0 

73,4 83.1 95.8 

99,7 98.9 105.7 

99.5 99.6 105.9 
100.2 28,0 105.4 
106.6 96.7 98.0 
108.5 95.8 97.8 

98.7 99.8 98.6 
110.4 108.0 112.3 
208.0 105.7 195.8 
110.8 122.6 122.9 

94.7 93.4 88.) 

98.4 97.8 97.8 
120.1 107.7 112.0 


90.0 85.3 
103.0 97.7 
110.2 107.0 
112.4 111.9 
109.4 105.2 
110.9 110,3 
108.9 110.6 
110.4 113.0 
115.9 100.7 
105.0 108.5 
118.7 145.7 

95.9 89.6 
100.1 86.1 

_110,2 106.5 
112.8 106.8 
105.8 106.0 

97.1 104.9 

96.5 107.5 

99,1 96.5 
127.2 122.0 
107.0 106.7 
116.1 115.6 

85.2 81.7 

97.1 97.1 
126.8 121.3 
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TABLE 6.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL’, BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, QUARTERLY, 


JUNE 1, 


ee 


1941 


TO DEC. 


l, 


1942. 


The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
establishments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, for servides rendered in the 


week preceding, 


Part 1.- Index Numbers, of Payrolls. 
June 1 Sept.l Dec.l Marel 
Area and Industries 1941 Fony 1941 1942 
Maritimes - Manufacturing 100.0 abaleciesets) Ia ey 129.0 
Lumber Produsts 100.0 1135.8 94.6 SOs 
Pulvo and Paper 100.0 114.7 1S. 9 P2616 
Iron and Steel 100.0 117.5 140, 3 VS Tere 
Loggin 100,90 Dive LGOe i 147.5 


June 1 Sept.l Dec.l 
1942 1942 1942 
157. 146.3 163.4 
Liane 153.9 132.7 
115.2 123.4 17.7 
163.5 176.5 en6. 1 


Mining 100.0 108.7 132.9 128.3 114.4 

Transportation 100.0 108.4 152.7 188.1 173, 156.6 180.6 

Construction 100.0 153.8 161.3 96.6 124.5 1628.6 165.4 

Trade 100.0 103.3 120.4 106.7 106.5 LO Sen) 115.8 

All Industries 100.0 115.9 138.6 128.5 130.6 139.5 154.9 

Quebec - Manufacturing 100.0 TES Tee 133.2 143.7 156.0 169.0 

etic Lumber Products 100,0 121.6 104.5 100.2 113.5 133.7 125.2 

Pulp and Paper 100.0 106.4 TUS.5 LOS 107.6 110.6 105.4 

Textile Products 100.0 104.3 110.4 115.2 119.3 119.2 122.3 

Chemicals 100.0 2 Si VEL eG 209.9 236,Q 256.0 268,8 

Iron and Steel 100,0 120.4 141.3 150.4 168.6_ 189,4 216.0 

Logging 100,0 101.9 190.5 2154.6 129.4 IAS 210.2 

Mining 100.0 108.7 L262 112.9 112.6 113.2 112.2 

Communications 110,0 97.4% 101.9 103.7 108.6 109.0 110.5 

Transportation 100.0 115.3 116.6 98.6 114. 8 123.0 PUD 1 

Construction 100.0 115.7 119,4 9956 RiOreeS 153.2 155,4 

Services 100.0 106.5 106.2 106.7 123.4 130.7 131.6 

Trade 100.0 99.5 104.3 100.3 103.4 105.1 112.3 

All Industries 100.0 ner | 123.3 124.4 131.0 144.3 154.4 
Ontario - Manufacturing  — ~ 100.0 Town Os 120.8 127. Chiwthaud COMhad mmbliccic: i mnt Laos Onmn 

Lumber Products 100,0 107.9 106,5 niko Be TOS we Ti2hen 114.9 

Plant Products - Edible 100.0 L195 2 123.1 113.5 107.6 126.0 120.4 

Pulp and Paper 100.0 106.4 113.9 113.2 108.8 111.3 111.5 

Textile Products 100,0 104.9 114.9 114.8 109.6 1135.6 nS 

Chemiocels 100.0 Ene 135.5 166.7 L205. 188.3 196.0 

Blectrical Apparatus 100.0 112.6 122.3 129. 8 130.3 132.6 146.7 

Iron and Steel 100.0 104.9 124.9 135.4 144,3 156.1 172.3 

Non-Ferrous Metal 100.0 Maltigre rooen VES ei6 139.3 146,0 158.4 

Products 100.0 Ala halAyr 128.7 133.6 139.5 146.0 158.4 

Logging 100.0 99. 2 167.8 TIO sha ybagals US20o 179.3 

Mining 100.0 106.8 99.5 98.8 102,4 96.1 90.5 

Communications 100.0 101.2 104.0 105.6 108, 9 U6 6 Bla Ets) 

Transportation 100.0 108.0 112.4 104.1 “115.0 120.2 be cio 

Construction 100,0 110,0 99.9 79.8 84.4 93.3 103.2 

Services 100.0 107.9 107.8 aC EPs; 111.6 116.1 118,0 

Trade 100.0 102.3 108.2 100.0 102.5 99.9 107.0 

All Industries 100.0 106.7 DUG. ec 118.0 121.1 127.5 135.7 

Prairies - Manufacturing 100.0 110.9 VAIO 125.8 136.4 - 143.3 152.5 

“Provinces Animal Products = Edible 100.0 99.8 21. 7 108.6 117.0 121.2 146.3 

a Lumber Products 100.0 112.5 106.1 104.9 111.5 115.9 108.8 

Plant Products - Fdible 100.0 108.4 rere 101,5 104.4 120.4 140.1 

Textile Products 100.0 98,0 101.6 Ma Brae) 116,4 120.5 124.7 

Iron and Steel 100.0 111.0 VS ol? US Teun 152519 160.7 174.7 

Mining 100.0 125.8 138.1 137.8 124.3 138.8 144.5 

Communications 100.0 105.4 106.0 102.9 109.7 110.4 112.3 

Transportation 100.0 106.2 111.5 100.7 108.9 111.3 115.2 

Construction 100.0 103.8 88.6 64.4 103.9 121.9 99.8 

Services 100.0 102.5 94.6 96.6 104.9 LOS aes 108.7 

Trade 100.0 107.2 DUST. 102.9 104.9 106.5 114.9 

All Industries 100.0 108.8 114.5 107.3 L1Wie & 124.2 126.6 

British - Manufacturing 100.0 121.5 126.3 138.9 164.0 LO Tel 209.9 

Columbia Animal Products - Edible 100.0 164.7 101.9 94.4 110.5 130.4 116.3 

Lumber Products 100.0 114.2 Pa Yen! 110.6 114.7 118.6 117.3 

Plant Products = Edible 100.0 151.3 117.4 103.7 106.9 163,] 165.2 

Pulp and Paper 100.0 104.4 107.3 101.6 105.2 114.7 Sl Te 7 

Iron and Steel 100.0 133,8 aes ZO oe 356.5 459.7 b17.7 

Non-Ferrous Metal 100.0 108.6 Las Nae (0) 103.5 128.4 131.7 

Products 100.0 108.6 mao les 113.0 103.5 128.4 — 131.7 

Logging 100,0 86.2 99.9 93.1 112.3 100.4 106.8 

Mining 100.0 100.8 110.0 106.1 100.0 94.3 86.7 

Transportation 100.0 115.8 Lil. % 104.1 113.'3 128.2 V2 Tied 

Construction 100.0 119.4 103.7 89.2 DNRC 192.5 236.5 

Services 100.0 113.3 103.2 104, 3 110.0 123.1 ad ie 

Trade 100.0 106.4 112.7 108.6 109.7 114.4 120.7 

All Industries 100.0 113.6 116.1 116, 8 135.8 159.0 169.6 


a NE A ET, 
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TABLE 6. ~ INDEX NUMBERS Oz EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC AREAS AN) PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIBS - (Concluded) 


The index numbers of employment in this table have ‘sen converted from their base 1926-100 to June 1, 1941l,as 
100, for comparison with the index numbers of pevrolls; the base figures used in calculating the latter are 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, 


for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 2. - Index Numbers of Emplovuent 


Area and Industries June 1 Sept, 1 Dec, 1 Mar, 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 

1941 1941 1941 1942 1942 1942 1942 

Maritime - All Manufacturing 100.0 106.4 108.7 LOIS 116.9 sei 128.8 
Provinces Lumber vroducts 100.0 98.1 82.1 78.8 104.6 114.3 106.2 
Pulp and paper 100.0 104.2 100.2 99.6 100.5 109.9 103,2 

Iron and steel 100.0 113.3 127.4 139.8 143.7 U5) 37 174.8 

Legging 100.0 bYFa) 154.5 139.3 82.9 66,4 172.5 

Mining 100.0 96.5 98.6 94.5 Sea 85.7 85.1 
Transportetion 100.0 103.1 141.0 163.6 149.5 139.2 164.7 

Construction 100.0 L296, 151.5 71.8 100.4 124.7 141.5 

Trade 100.0 995. 114.3 Wher 101s 99.9 LAS e6 

Maritimes - All Industries 100.0 LOST 123.4 104.5 109.0 113.0 128.2 
Quebec All Manufacturing 100.0 109.3 TE el 118.4 L25e2 130.6 135.3 
Lumber products 100.0 105.5 84.4 80.8 90.5 ' 97.6 88.1 

Pulp and paper 100.0 104.3 105.1 102.9 103.4 104.0 97.0 

Textile products 100.0 102.7 103.6 104.7 108.1 106.8 105.9 

Chemical and allied products 100.0 eo a WSesi0 197.9 207.8 210.2 231.7 

Iron and steel 100.0 114.6 124.8 132.0 145.2 ilssasal 173.6 

Logging 100.0 95.9 186.2 184.2 108.5 97.9 165.7 

Mining 100.0 104.9 108.3 104.5 103.4 102.3 103.9 
Communications 100.0 104.5 105.4 107.1 112.0 110.4 108.7 
Transportation 100.0 112.4 104,6 87.9 107.2 110.0 102.5 
Construction 100.9 LLOSy 108.5 90.7 90.7 AB ey, 121.5 

Services 100.0 106.5 10207 102.8 113.7 118,8 114.2 

Trade 100.0 98.8 105.9 98.1 OMe 100.2 105.9 

— Quebdec - All Industries 100.0 108.0 114.3 113.5 116.2 122.6 128.5 
Ontario - All manufacturing 100.0 105.6 VAULT 115.2 118.5 123.0 125.5 
Lumber vroducts . 100.0 104.1 93.4 88.1 98.4 103.6 o2eu 

Plant products - edible 100.9 132.8 122.1 107.8 104.2 131.8 108.2 

Pulp and paper 100.0 104.2 105.9 106.0 104.8 104.6 100.5 

Textile products 100.0 102.1 104.2 103.5 102.2 101.6 100.9 

Chemicals and allied products 100.9 107.7 130.6 162.3 VS aig 176.4 182.6 

Electrical apvaratus 100.0 107.0 109.6 111.8 116.3 116.0 12259 

Iron and steel 100.0 103.7 114.5 123.0 ISPs 137.4 146.9 

Non-ferrous metal products 100.0 104.4 109.3 TI5.7 Tee e 123.4 130.5 

Logging 100.9 92.8 V585.z 174.6 114.7 102.0 P5E 6 

Mining 100.0 98.6 94,5 91.8 93.3 88.4 82.4 
Communications 100.0 102.2 101.2 102.1 104.3 106.2 100.9 
Transportation 100.90 106.7 103.5 96.6 107.6 112.4 gO 
Construction , 100.0 104.1 87.5 70.9 75.2 78,3 85.5 

Services 100.0 106.1 102.9 101.6 105.1 107.1 105.0 

Trade 100.0 98.1 103.9 95.0 96.1 9250, 99.3 

Ontario - All Industries 100.0 104.4 LOD LOZ 110.3 113.0 116.2 
Prairie All Manufacturing 100.0 10952 116.8 uae} 123.1 Ues 131.6 
Provinces Animal products - edible 100.0 96.6 113.4 101.4 110.2 113.0 129.0 
Lumber products 100.0 107.9 99.9 102.1 99,4 99,1 Chena 

Plant products - edible 100.0 114.0 EU79 101.0 104.4 LLOSS 136.1 

Textile products 100.9 98.9 101.9 109.9 119.1 116.4 116.7 

Iron and steel 100.0 105.8 115.6 121.0 128.8 137.3 146.3 

Mining 100.0 118.2 128.6 127.9 114.2 123.6 123.2 
Communications 100.0 108.4 104,8 98.6 103.0 108.1 105.2 
Transportation : 100.0 105.4 100.5 95.5 101.6 106.3 105.8 
Construction 100.0 98.9 82.0 55.0 91.3 101.4 80.0 

Services 100.9 108.3 88,8 87.3 97.0 101.9 96.7 

Trade 100.0 105.5 108.8 97.5 99.8 99.7 108.7 

Prairies - All Industries 100.0 106.1 105.6 98.3 107.1 2iY5 110.6 
British All Manufacturing 100.0 120.0 115.6 122.9 143.5 163.7 167.6 
Columbia Animal products - edible 190.0 176.0 110.6 84.7 103.3 113.8 108.8 
Lumber products 100.0 109.8 102.5 103.1 106.5 103.2 95.8 

Plant products - edible 100.0 163.6 115.9 93.3 100.0 155.8 147.1 

Pulp and paper 100.0 103.9 104.6 103.2 106.3 109.3 107.5 

Iron and steel 100.0 125.4 157.9 203.5 288.6 360.5 399.0 

Non-ferrous metal products 100.0 104.7 93.6 105.0 104,6 116.0 111.9 

Logging 100.0 91.4 94.2 91.52 104.6 92.8 95.1 

Mining 100.0 96.6 99.1 93.7 92.0 81.5 80.1 
Transportation 100.0 103.6 99,8 93.3 94.9 105.9 105.3 

Construction 100.0 114.5 93,5 80.2 107.1 | 141.3 170,3 

Services 100.0 109.2 96,7 95.6 99.6 105.9 107.1 

Trade 100,9 104.2 109.7 99.6 100.1 102.9 211.0 


B.C. - 411 Industries 100.9 111.0 107.1 106.1 120.0 133.0 138.9 
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TABLE 7. ~ INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY CITIES AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, 
EEE SS OE METABO ANY FRINVITAL TRUUD TRIES 


The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establish- 
ments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, for services rendered in the. week preceding. 


City and Industry 


Part 1. - Index Numbers of Fayrolls 


ne 
June 1 Sept. 1 Dec, 1 Mar. 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 


: 1941 1941 1941 1942 1942 1942 1942 
pes A ee BO eee ele Se ee eee ba SN 
MONTREAL - Manufacturing 100.0 113.9 127.1 132.1 141.1 152.9 172.7 

Plant products - edible 100.0 106.8 114.2 107.5 107.9 109.7 116.0 
Pulp and paper 100.0 100.8 111.2 109.0 104.8 ~ 106.2 112.8 
Textiles 100.0 106.1 108.8 116.3 121.9 120.7 122,2 
Tobacco 100.0 110.2 117.9 114.2 116.7 133.3 164.4 
Iron and steel 100.0 122.1 146.0 153.1 WSs 193.1 220.0 
Communications 100.0 100.6 103.3 106.3 109.0 109.4 108.6 
Transvortation 100.0 124.0 r2ie1 76.1 113.5 124.9 100.2 
Construction 100.0 91.1 130.4 112.9 116.5 163.6 144.4 
Services 100.0 101.6 104.5 104.6 118.8 122.6 128.4 
Trade 100.0 98.7 103.3 101.6 103.2 105.3 114.0 
Montreal - All Industries 100.0 110.9 123.0 119.9 132.2 144.2 156.9 
Ta a a Be Ta, SE SL PY Sie 
QUEBEC - Manufacturing 100,0 119.6 136.4 148.8 173.1 203.4 215.1 
Chemicals / ‘100.0 142.3 205.7 228.4 246.5 315.0 377.1 
Iron and steel 100.0 120.2 134.7 164.3 237.1 296.7 276.0 
Transportation 100.0 108.2 105.6 110.7 117.2 120.0 120.0 
Construction 100.0 42.6 PUTS 100.6 95.7 140.8 213.4 
Services : 100.0 119.9 105.8 939.0 123.2 115.6 115.3 
Trade 100.0 95.8 103.2 92.2 104.8 104.4 111.8 
Quebec - All Industries 100.0 alate Aye 128.3 133.2 154.6 E77 ok 192.4 
TORONTO - Manufacturing 100.0 107.0 128.2 135.6 138.6 150.5 165.0 
Plant products - edible 100.0 106.3 118.0 111.9 LOT 2 106.6 108.93 
Pulp and paper 100.0 102.8 114.3 Pee 104.3 107.5 109.7 
Textiles 100.9 106.9 119.2 119.8 113.8 120.5 128.2 
Chemicals 100,90 107.2 155.3 176.7 183.7 204.4 218.0 
Electrical apparatus 100.9 109.4 119.2 128.0 129.8 135.1 151.4 
Iron and steel 100.0 108.7 147.1 162.6 177.8 201.2 231.7 
Communications 100.0 99,1 104.4 107.0 108,77 107.2 111.8 
Transportation 100.0 107.1 101.5 108.1 116.1 126.5 124.7 
Construction 100.0 87.2 Coen 64.8 62.3 75.0 93.9 
Services 100.0 102.3 106.4 106.7 109.8 113.2 116.1 
Trade 100.0 105.0 112.0 102.2 104.9 100.1 111.0 
Toronto = All Inuastries 100.0 105.4 120.7 124.1 127.0 13507 148.6 
OTTAWA - Manufacturing 100.0 10957 aie de, 114.4 117.6 130.0 131.9 
Pulp and paper 100.0 101.5 Pies 114.2 LO7 oY Lee 113.2 
Iron and steel 100.0 114.7 129.8 112.6 125.3 147.9 146.7 
Construction 100.0 99.3 193.7 133.0 108.0 123.4 115.9 
Services 100.0 114.6 ala Gy aes) 124.9 131.0 133.3 139.0 
Trade 100.0 O75 7 101.3 100,1 102.8 103.0 113.5 
Ottawa - All Industries 100.0 105.8 122.7 113.7 113.2 a Peay 12533 
HAMILTON - Manufacturing 100.0 111.8 125.8 131.4 WSe% ‘ FS 
Textiles 100.0 113.1 115.1 117.0 107.2 104.9 115.4 
Electrical apparatus 100.0 nS ib? a 131.4 146,1 146.5 50; 7 163.0 
Iron and s¢eel 100.0 IE 130.8 138.5 142.7 155.4 166.6 
Construction 100.0 73.9 87.7 70.6 72.8 O54) aes 
Trade 100.0 98.1 107.7 102.7 103.1 104.4 109.2 
Hamilton — All Industries 100.0 108.0 eee al 125.8 126.9 136.0 144.9 
WINDSOR - Manufacturing 100.0 98.1 105.4 117.4 a9 85) 136.4 146.2 
Tron and steel 100.0 97 63 104,5 119.2 132.3 139.2 149.6 
Construction 100.0 212.8 157.8 L235 121.3 130.9 201.1 
Trade 100.0 93.0 93.9 87.7 96.5 99.2 104,90 
Windsor - All Industries 100.0 100.2 106.1 116.4 128.2 135.1 145.7 
WINNIPHG - Manufacturing ; 100.0 112.2 128.5 AAS 136.0 140.3 149.4 
Animal products - edible 100.0 S206 115.6 100.0 109.3 115.4 141.9 
Textiles : 100.0 97.8 98.4 nb leryd 116.5 121.7 123.7 
Chemicals 100.0 507.8 831.2 813.4 914.7 908.7 826.8 
Iron and steel 100.0 107,2 119.7 124.7 134.6 139.4 149.5 
Communications 100.0 93.5 S630 89,7 102.2 98.1 103.2 
Transportation 100.0 106.6 107.7 104.9 114.0 © 212.7, 110.8 
Construction 100.0 65.2 S465 35.2 38.5 48.7 48.4 
Services 100.0 99.3 105.1 10535 114.2 112.8 116.2 
Trade 100.0 109.1 116.6 106.3 SlO7A2 107.9 118.2 
Winnipeg - All Industries 100.0 105.3 112.6 109.4 125355 118.9 126.3 
VANCOUVER- Manufacturing 100.0 si 140.° 168.4 219.7 264.2 289.8 
Lumber products 100.0 alae bal 115.3 112.9 MORES 100.7 106.1 
Tron and steel 100.0 139.3 189.3 269.2 412.8 520.1 Soir 
Communications 100.0 110.0 na Ea led 106.5 116.3 120.2 116.8 
Transportation 100.0 114.5 110.6 103.2 108.5 122.0 119.9 
Construction 100.0 . 144.6 124.0 105.3 133.9 260.9 243.4 
Services 100.0 ee 104,4 104,.C 111.2 alg fares 133.2 
Trade 100.0 105.5 112.8 107.7 109.8 113.6 120.9 


Vancouver - All Industries 100.0 117.7 sO gee 137 .6 163.8 201.8 215.9 


Oya 


TABLE 7. - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY CITIES AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES (Concluded) 
ee a a ee ee ote SE VO ety ec ehee 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their base 1926=100 to June 1, 1941 as 100, for 
comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the base figures used in calculating the latter are the amounts disbursed 
by the co-operating establishments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, for services rendered in the 
week preceding, 


Part 2. - Index Numbers of Employment. 


as t June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 June 1 Sentielew Dec. 2 

a Mage al at 1941 1941 1941 1942 1942 1942 1942 

MONTREAL - Manufacturing 100.0 109.7 L's 118.0 124.8 12956 138.5 
Plant products - edible 100.0. 104.9 109.5 102.6 100.8 97.6 102.6 

Pulp and paper 100.0 10139 107.8 SLOTS: 106.9 106.1 109.0 

Textiles 100.0 103.5 104.3 107.3 112.0 109.4 LOW 

Tobacco 100.0 106.9 alte ysis) LSS aba irae: 122.8 136.0 

Tron and steel 100.0 116.7 128.8 138.2 150.8 166.7 aheale he) 

Communications TOOSOMam LOZc0 104.9 105.8 109.8 108.5 106.0 
Transportation 100.0 118.2 107.6 68.5 LOTS 111.9 86.2 
Construction 100.0 92.0 i22, > 104.6 108.8 Uses play eed 

Services 100.0 100.8 101.7 100.9 108.2 107.8 109.4 

Trade A 100.0 98.5 106.0 98.8 97.7 99.7 107.2 

Montreal - All Industries 100.0 107.4 113.3 Rea: 118.2 123.6 128.8 

QUEBEC - Manufacturing 100.0 115.3 125.6 135.2 150.4 168.6 Topi 
Chemicals 100.0 134.4 169.4 190.3 210.8 235,5 268.0 

Iron and steel 100.0 110.9 LiSs2 143.9 189.9 249.6 237.6 
Transportation 100.0 109.3 103.6 103.2 108.0 108.4 109.3 
Construction 100.0 VOD .e 108.0 86.5 86.6 97.5 135.9 

Services 100.0 ZG ee 104,8 92.2 112.8 107.0 103.2 

Trade 100.0 91.7 102.6 90.9 97,4 97.4 104.7 

Quebec - All Industries 100.0 113.6 an eperd 121.6 134.2 146.2 155.2 

TORONTO -. Manufacturing ; 100.0 105.6 RiGy 7, 120.9 ete UST 138.7 
Plant products - edible 100.0 107.3 117.2 108.3 TO5SL 98.8 100.0 

Pulp and paper 100.0 104.3 106.5 106.7 101.6 103.1 98.5 

Textiles 100.0 105.5 108.8 106.3 104.8 104.8 106.2 

Chemicals 100.0 10255 149.2 169.2 183.7 195.3 204.7 

Electrical apparatus 100.0 105.7 108.7 116.3 121.4 122.9 133,2 

Iron end steal 100.0 106.0 ie D 140,1 159.0 168.0 190.0 
Communications 100.0 100.4 101.8 103.0 106.3 105.5 103.4 
Transportation 100.0 105.4 101.3 99.8 UC He! 113,5 113.7 
Construction 100.0 87.4 72.0 60.0 5B 66.0 86.9 

Services 100.0 100.2 VOD ce 101.7 104.0 104.7 105.93 

Trade 100.0 102.9 108.2 98.1 98.6 92.6 103.3 

Toronto - All Industries 100.0 194.0 Mable) 112.4 Nab res 119.8 127.4 

OTTAWA — Manufacturing 100.0 106.2 105.1 102.5 105.2 pln lee 111.4 
Pulp and paper 100,0 101.3 105.8 109.5 107.6 107.0 107,6 

Iron and steel 100.0 104 0 100.6 86,3 89,8 97.9 100.7 

Construction 100.0 100.4 137.6 115.8 102.7 106.6 90c2 

Services E 100.0 110.4 108.9 107.9 114,5 113.6 nha 7st 

Trade 100,0 99.0 104.2 97.6 100.2 99.8 108.2 

Ottawa - All Industries 100.0 104.1 109,2 103.9 104.7 108.5 108.4 

HAMILTON - Manufacturing 100.0 106.5 rel eh 115.8 119.7 122.0 124,8 
Textiles 100.0 100.3 104.3 106.2 101.0 96.8 97.2 

Electrical apparatus 100.0 103.9 116.2 113.3 Ty7 35 pbk sialy? 123.6 

Iron and steel 100.0 110.4 119.4 125.9 133.9 138.2 142.6 

Construction 100.0 74.1 74.1 65.8 66.3 78.6 83.1 

Trade 100.0 96.4 104.5 96.9 95.5 96.7 100.5 

Hamilton - All Industries 100.0 104.0 110.3 pple BAC) 114.8 117.8 eORe 

WINDSOR - Manufacturing 100.0 104.9 106.1 115.4 123.9 132.1 137.6 
Iron and steel 100.0 103.6 105.5 sla bres, 125.6 134.2 140 ,4 

Construction 100.0 210.1 153.4 129.6 109.7 114.1 162,2 

Trade. 100.0 99.8 98.3 90.0 o7 eS ROD ese 103.7 

Windsor - All Industries 100.0 106.3 106.2 plakeytd 121.4 levee 13625 

WINHIPEG - Manufacturing 100.0 113.4 119.3 118.9 124.4 127.0 128.9 
Animal products - edible 100.0 89.9 192.0 89.1 96.8 102.8 116,32 

Textiles 100.0 99.4 101.1 109.6 119.9 116.8 116.1 

Chemicals 100.0 396.4 811.8 788.7 836.8 765.1 701.6 

Iron and steel 100.0 103.3 106.0 LULS6 114.7 119.7 123.7 
Communications 100.0 104.3 106.2 95.6 97.4 101.9 97,2 
Transportation 100.0 105.4 103.9 100.4 104.4 103.2 102.9 
Construction 100.0 65.6 41.9 40.8 42.5 48.2 46.3 

Services 100-0 102.0 102.4 100.9 107.5 106.4 105.9 

frade 100.0 105.5 LL262 98.4 101.3 9935 170,47 

Winnipeg - All Industries 100.0 106.1 108.8 104.3 108.7 110.0 114.0 

VAHCOUVER- Mamfacturing 100.0 116.1 126.8 144.0 179.3 212.8 226.1 
Lumber products 100.0 106.3 104.7 103.7 95-7, 87.7 86.2 

Iron and steel 100,0 131.3 167.8 Belet 327.8 419.9 466.0 
Communications 100.0 106.6 102.3 101.1 107.2 114.1 108.7 
Transportation 100.0 102.3 109.9 99.4 95.1 105.6 104,7 
Construction 100.0 148.7 Lieve 97.9 126.0 213.6 202.9 

Services 100.0 107.4 97.2 97.5 100.4 109.6 112.8 

Trade 100,90 103,1 109.4 98.3 99.8 100.1 WO 2 

Vancouver ~ All Industries 100.0 112.3 116.8 120.2 139.2 162.8 170.8 


Mar, 1 


Date 


60 


TABLE 6.- SUMMARY STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE FIVE ECONOMIC 
AREAS QUARTERLY, FROM SEPT.1, 1941, TO DEC.1,1942. 


PREP HEH 
ew we we &e &e w 


Employees 


Reported at 


Indicated 
Date 


Noe 


122, 801 
140,618 
119.245 
124,383 
129,001 
146,146 


495,256 
524,932 
521,247 
534,157 
563, 898 
591,583 


686,154 
705, 878 
708,051 
724,510 
743,046 
764,444 


184,296 
183, 306 
170,637 
185,886 
193,324 
191,953 


138,388 
133,564 
132,577 
149,942 
166,151 
173,717 


1,626,895 
1,688,298 
1,651,757 
1,718, 882 
1,795,420 
1, 867, 843 


ees Ol 


Aggregate Payrolls 
Paid to these Employ- 
or about In- 
dicated Date for 
Services Rendered in 
Week Preceding 


12,068,700 
13,266,706 
13,402,462 
14,120,477 
15,599,407 
16,733,335 


18,760,091 
20,449,041 
20,760.414 
21,314,965 
22,504,142 
24,028, 808 


4,911,169 
5,158,660 
4,835, 884 
5,295,278 
5,609, al2 
5,723,491 


42,357,954 
46,132,298 
46,113,756 
48,477,375 
52,591,352 
56,147,178 


Per. Capita 
Average Weekly 
Earnings Paid 
on or about 
Indicated Date 


$ 


MARITIMES 


22.68 
25010 
25095 
25029 
26.96 
26.13 


QUEBEC 


24.57 
25627 
25.71 
26.44 
27.66 
28.29 


ONTARIO 


27S 
28.97 
29.52 


26.65 
28.14 
28.34 
28.49 
29.02 
29.82 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Index 


Numbers 


Emp oyment 


Published 
Index 
(1926=100) 


Index Con- 


verted to Base 
June 1, 1941=100 
for Comparison 
with Index of 


Payrolls 


Oot. 
Payrolls 


(Amounts Paid by Co- 
operating Firms to 
Their Employees at 
June 1, 1941, for 
Services Rendered in 
Last Week in May = 100) 


115.9 
158.6 
128.5 
130.6 
139.5 
154.9 


nr 
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TABLE 10.— SUMMARY STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE 
EIGHT LEADING CITIES, QUARTERLY, FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1941, TO DECEMBER 1, 1942. 


ne aN a a a te ee ee ee Ce ae nt a ET ET OR RTT SR EA 


Index Numbers of 
Employment Payrolls 


(Amounts Paid by 
Co-operating Firms 


Aggregate Payrolls Index Con- 


Employees Paid to these Enploy- Per Capita verted to Base to their Employees 
Tate Reported at ees on or about In- Average Weekly Published June 1, 1941=100 at June 1 for 
Indicated dicated Date for Earnings paid Index for Comparison Services rendered 
Date _ Services rendered on or about (1926=100) with Index of in Last Week in 
in Week preceding Indicated Date Payrolls May = 100) 
No. $ 
MONTREAL, 
Sex .1, 1941 229,604 5, 842,423 25.45 151.6 107.4 110.9 
Dec. 1 2ke, 752 6,472,592 26.66 159.8 113.3 123.0 
Mar. ata 237,964 6.457,278 27-14 156.8 1a a 119.9 
Junel * »106 6,970,815 27.56 166.8 118.2 132.2 
Sept.l " 264,672 7,630,077 28.83 174.3 123.6 144.2 
Dec. 1 4 275,959 8,325,266 30.17 181.7 128.8 156.9 
QUEBEC 
Sept.1 1941 25,821 5552955 21.53 186.2 113.6 117.7 
Dec. 1 27,025 8,012 22.50 194.6 118.7 128.3 
Mar. nee 27,852 632,642 22.71 199.3 121.6 133.2 
June 1 * 31,155 736, 228 25.65 220.0 134.2 154.6 
Sept.1 # 54,250 843,918 24064 239.7 146.3 177.1 
Dec. 1 56,567 919, 286 25628 254.3 155.2 192.4 
TORONTO 
Sept.1,1941 204, 766 5,487,471 26.80 159.5 104.0 105.4 
Decw 1 ® 220, 255 6, 282,854 28.53 171.6 111.9 120.7 
Mar. 1,1942 221.458 6.462,334 29.18 17203 112.4 124.1 
June 230,939 6,615,594 28.64 17907 117. 127.0 
Sept.l * 235,837 7,075,501 30.00 183.6 119. 139-1 
Dec. 1 * 251.120 7,785,156 51.00 195.3 127.4 143.6 
OTTAWA 
Sept.1 19h) 20,616 482,659 23.41 156.8 104.1 105.8 
Dec. 1 21,675 553,982 56 oe 109.2 122.7 
Mar. TP yoie 20, 609 513,356 24.91 156. 03.9 113.67 
Jone 1 4 20,783 512,273 4.65 157.7 104.7 113.2 
Sept.l1 * 21,571 556.627 25.80 163 4 ped 122.7 
Decw 1 * 21,551 570,538 26.46 163.2 108. 125.3 
HAMILTON 
Sept.1 o1glin BY 946 1,563,394 28.45 168.4 104.0 108.0 
Dec. 1 58,287 1,770,257 30.37 178.6 110.3 122.1 
Mar. 1,192 58,976 1, 823,597 30.92 180.6 111.6 125.8 
dune ld * » 105 1,839,185 50.50 185.9 114.8 126.9 
Sept.l * »266 1,975,794 31.70 190.7 117. 136.0 
Dec. 1 9 S15 2,104,010 535.08 194.7 120.3 144.9 
WINDSOR 
Sept.1, 1941 3, 208 1,184,660 35.67 24h uy 106.3 100.2 
Dec. 1 33,179 1,254, 703 37-82 ou4.1 106.2 106.1 
Mar. Sere 35,507 1,377,082 38.78 261.3 113.7 116.4 
June 1 prego 1,516,614 39.97 279.2 121.4 126.2 
Sept.1 * 0357 1,599,945 39. 297.0 129.2 135.1 
Dec. 1 * 42,512 1,727,910 40.84 311.4 135.5 145.7 
WINNIPEG ; 
Sept.1, 1941 ,027 15971 24.98 129.6 106.1 105.3 
Dec. 1. 55,355 1,444, 964 26.10 ela 108.8 112.6 
Mar. 4 saghe ,107 1,402,674 26.41 127. 104.3 109.4 
June 55,369 1, KEL »363 26.75 132.8 108.7 115.5 
orl " 9039 1,537,160 27 43 134.4 110.0 118.9 
Dece 1 * 58,077 1.622, 260 27.93 139.3 114.0 126.3 
YVARGOUVER 
Sept.1, 194) 56,175 1,512,834 26.93 159.4 112.3 117.7 
Dec. 11 * 58,414 1 »627, 281 27.86 165.7 116.8 127.1 
Mar. 1,1942 60,330 1,767,434 29.30 170.5 120.2 137.6 
June 1" 69» 983 2,105,092 50.06 19707 1359-3 165.8 
Sept.l * $1,406 BeBe roe »680 22-86 229.9 162.8 201.8 
Decw 1 86,122 64 242.3 170.8 215.9 
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TABLE 9 «= SUMMARY STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL GROUPS QUARTERLY FROM SEPT, 1, 1941 TO DEC. 1, 1942. 


Numbers 


Payrolls 


(Amounts Paid by 
Co-operating Firms to 


Index Con- 
verted to Base 


Aggregate Payrolls 
Paid to these Employ- 


Per Capita 


Employees ‘ees on or about In- Average Weekly | Published | June 1, 1941=100 their Employees at 

Date Reported at dicated Date for Earnings Paid Index for Comparison June 1 for Services 
Indicated Services Rendered in | on or about (19262100) | with Index of Rendered in Last Week 
Date Week Preceding Indicated Date Payrolls in May = 100) 


No. $ ¢ 
MANUFACTURING 
Sept. 1, 1941 943 ,548 24,741,352 26.22 181.4 108.0 110.8 
Dec. 1, " 979,858 27,579,080 28.15 188.4 nih fan 123.4 
Mar. 1, 1942 1,019,283 29,133,269 20 -86iuily 195.7 116.5 129.8 
June 1, " 1,072,476 30,807 ,096 28.73 205.9 122.6 137.6 
Sept. 1, " 1,123,428 33,384,470 29.72 215.6 128.3 148.9 
Deos+ 1, ,* 1,155,684 36,026,395 31.17 221.7 132.0 160.1 
LOGGING 
Sept. 1, 1941 41,421 798,079 19.27 139.6 88.2 91.0 
Deco. 1, " 74,264 1,331,095 17.92 250.3 158.1 Slay 
Mar. 1, 1942 76,631 1,453,973 18,97 258.3 163.2 165.7 
June 1, " 50,128 1,035,186 20.65 169.0 106.8 118.0 
Septs lly) at 43,764 1,007 ,680 23,03 147.5 93.2 114.9 
Dec, 1, 70,067 1,476,110 21.07 236.2 149.2 168.1 
anne 
Sept. 1, 1941 85,385 2,616,061 32.98 181.6 102.5 109.3 
Deo. 1, " 86,283 2,924,207 33.89 183.5 103.6 113.4 
Mar. 1, 1942 82,447 2,872,099 34,84 176.4 99.5 112.0 
June 1, " 80,887 2,788,088 34.47 173.1 97.7 108.7 
Sept. 1, " 77,716 2,769,842 35.64 166.2 93.8 106.8 
Dece 1, " 75,771 2,714,873 35.83 162.7 91.8 105.0 
COMMUNI CATIONS 
Sept. 1, 1941 27,259 720,586 26.43 102.0 104.9 102.4 
Dec. 11, " 26,879 739 473 27.51 100.6 103.5 105.1 
Mar. 1, 1942 26,761 740,877 27.68 100.2 103.1 105.3 
June 1, " 27,745 777,108 28.01 103.9 106.9 110.4 
Septentoeas 28,604 806,305 28.19 107.1 110.2 114.6 
eos, 1, 0" 27,775 @15,242 29.35 104.0 107.0 115.8 
TRANSPORTATION 
Sept. 1, 1941 133,369 4,371,398 32.78 * 105.9 106.8 110.3 
Deo. 1, -% 131,573 4,597,415 34.94 104.1 104.9 116.2 
Mar. 1, 1942 122,836 4,263,958 34,71 97.5 98.3 107.8 
June 1, " 134,123 4,645,675 34,64 106.4 107.3 117.4 
Sept. 1, " 138.675 4,830,449 34,83 110.0 110.9 122.0 
Dec. 1, " 137,992 4,881,158 35.37 109.4 110.3 123.3 
CONSTRUCTION 
Sept. 1, 1941 193,364 4,499,741 23.627 153.9 110.3 115.8 
DOs (Lain 180,194 4,349,018 24.14 143.4 102.8 112.2 
Mar. 1, 1942 130,369 3,295,757 25.28 103.7 74.3 85.0 
June 1, " 155,519 3,939,270 25.33 12543 88.4 101.5 
Sept. 1, " 184,865 5,258,396 28.44 146.6 105.1 131.4 
Deo. 1, " 190, 877 5,391,881 28.25 151.3 108.5 134.6 
SERVICES 
Sept. 1, 1941 40,978 654,107 15,96 183.9 107.6 107.6 
Dec. 1, 37,673 636,001 16.75 170.4 99.7 104.6 
Mar. 1, 1942 37,673 639,919 16.99 169.1 98.9 105.2 
June i," 40,250 691,101 17.17 180.6 105.7 113.6 
Sept, I, ** 41,918 731,684 17.46 188.1 110.1 120.1 
Deos 1,. ” 40,548 739,744 18.24 182.0 106.5 121.4 
TRADE 
Sept. 1, 1941 161,571 3,756,630 23.25 157.5 100,4 103.2 
Deo. 1, " 171,279 3,976,009 23.21 167.1 106.6 109.2 
Mar. 1, 1942 155,757 3,713,904 23.84 US Tar * 96.7 101.9 
June 1, * 157,754 3,793,851 24.05 153.7 98.0 104.1 
Sept. 1, " 156,450 3,802,526 24.31 152.3 97.1 104.2 
Dede, 1, ..% 169,129 4,001,775 24.25 164.5 104.9 112.0 
FINANCE 
Sept. 1, 1941 63,201 1,811,126 28.66 122.4 105.4 104.7 
Deo. 1, " 62,947 1,854,470 29.46 121.9 105.0 107.5 
Mar. 1, 1942 63,363 1,893,527 29.88 leer 105.7 109.7 
Jue 1, " 63,390 1,913,735 30.19 122.8 105.8 110.9 
Sept. 1, " 64,148 1,912,391 29,81 124.2 107.0 110.7 
Deo. 1, " 63,976 1,975,758 30.88 U2559 106.7 114.4 
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TABLE 11, ~ PER CAPITA WEEKLY AVERAGE EARNINGS OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYME 
AT SPECIFIED DATES IN 1941 AND 1942, 
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Per Capita Averages 


NT IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


Industries June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 Mar, 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 
1941 1941 1941 1942 ~ 1942 1942 1942 
(+4 
MANUFACTURING 28.68 26°22. 28°15 28°58 28273 29°72 31°17 
Animal products - edible 24.40 24.69 © 26.35 27,04 27.387 27.60 28.90 
Fur and products ’ 24.95 | 25,01 24.80 25.07 26,65 26.70 28.66 
Leather and vroducts 18,37 18.97 19.60 20,25 19,85 20.75 22.45 
Boots and shoes 17.78 18,43 18.77 al tan 18.96 19.93 
unber and y 2 
Rough and dressed lumber 20.85 22.42 23.93 23.66 23.63 25.19 27,01 
Furniture 21.18 21,27 23.82 23,83 22.63 24,34 25.70 
Other lumber products 19.82 19.95 20.96 21.55 21.87 23,14 24.75 
Musical instruments 1/ 20.70 21.08 23.24 22.93 23.16 24,48 25.03 
Plant products - edible 22.40 20.73 22.50 
Pulp and paper products , 29.85 31,39 30,99 30,321 31,12 32.14 
Pulp and paper 31.07 32.75 34,30 33,78 33,28 34,09 34,95 
Paper products 24,03 23.96 25.51 25.82 24,68 25.26 26,38 
Printing and publishing 29.23 29.02 30.78 30.18 29.42 30,27 31.73 
Rubber products 24.34 25.08 26.60 27.82 27.32 27.86 29,22 
Textile products : 18.66 19,01 20.11 20.56 20,24 20.84 21.85 
Thread, yarn and cloth 19,26 19,67 re a ta | 21,49 20.77 21.52 22.28 
Cotton yarn and cloth 18,72 18,93 20.39 20.91 20.20 20.89 21,49 
Woollen yarn and cloth 19,83 20.52 22.11 22.00 21.10 22.31 23.30 
Artificial silk and silk goods 19,55 19,87 21.04 21.83 21.32 21.52 22.06 
Hosiery and knit goods 16.88 17.15 18.62 18.71 18,23 aMfepale ay 20.66 
Garments and personal furnishings 18.28 18.44 19.18 19.87 19.99 20.49 21.13 
Other textile vroducts __ 20.35 21,21 21.82 22.28 22.06 22.46 24,34 
Tobacco 17,98 18,40 18.86 17.79 raat 19.06 20,00 
Beverages 28.96 30.02 30.48 30.61 31.49 32.40 32.95 
Chemicals and allied produwts ie 26.35 26.69 27.77 27.66 27.90 29.19 29.74 
Clay, glass and stone products 23.97 24.83 26.00 26.12 26.69 28.30 29.44 
Electric light and power 32.12 31.16 32.60 34,14 34,31 34.84 35.90 
Electrical apparatus 1/ , 26.69 28.11 30.00 30.90 29.65 30.55 $2.42 
Iron and steel products 1 29.89 30,53 32.98 33,40 33.73 34,78 36.12 
Crude, rolled and forged products 30.90 29.80 32.56 31.78 33.11 33,93 34,87 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 30,52 30.70 32.55 33.13 32.31 33.51 35.49 
Agricultural implements 26.98 28.41 30.77 30.98 30.76 32.44 33.63 
Land vehicles 31.14 31,38 33.87 34,05 35.05 35.36 36,58 
Automobiles and parts 37,12 35.03 36.69 37,23 39,48 38 94 40.88 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 30,22 32,15 34,61 35.39 36.18 36,34 38,78 
Heating appliances 25.34 26.11 26.70 27.79 26.36 29.10 29.99 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s,) 30.90 32.25 34.52 34, 98 35.08 36.83 37.93 
Foundry and machine shop products 26.94 eer, 31,29 33,00 31.18 34.50 35.19 
Other iron and steel products 1/ 27.32 29.25 31,63 32.50 31,74 33,70 34, 58 
Non-ferrous metal roducts 27.97 29.55 31.74 oLeLo 31,25 32,47 33.45 
Non-metallic mineral products 33.58 34.15 35.19 35.33 35.33 35.97 36.71 
Miscellaneous 22.41 23,85 24.59 27,25 25.09 26.68 29,42 
LOGGING 18.83 LOS 27 Lieve 18,97 20.65 23.03 21,07 
MINING 30.97 32,98 33.89 34,84 34,47 35,64 35.83 
Coal : 24,90 28,49 32.62 32.41 29,84. 32,27 33.89 
Metallic ores 35.34 36.89 36.36 37.68 38.68 39,39 38.82 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 25.72 26.58 26,73 29.00 28.03 29.28 29.37 
COMMUNICATIONS 27.09 26.43 eterfey | 27.68 28.01 28.19 29.35 
Telegraphe 25.20 25.74 27.54 27.27 27.96 28.42 28.85 
Telephones 27.74 26.69 27.50 27.82 28.02 28.11 29,54 
TRANSPORTATION 31.63 32.78 34,94 34,71 34.64 34,83 35,387 
treet railways and cartage 28.76 28.96 e9eebr arsOglO 30.90 31,49 31.55 
Steam railwaye 34.91 36,39 39.45 37.98 37.89 38,18 38,81 
Shipping and stevedoring 25.59 27.95 29,29 29,88 29.67 29.69 29.86 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 22.57 25.27 24.14 25,28 25.33 28.44 28.25 
Building 27.24 27,30 29.06 28.63 28.40 34,82 33,01 
Highway 19.60 20.87 19.98 24,57 22.61 24,02 23,32 
Railway 20.85 21.38 22.78 20.59 24.38 24.73 25.29 
SERVICES 15.98 15.96 - 16.75 16.99 vy dna ly? 17,46 18,24 
Hotels and restaurants 14,51 14,82 15.72 16.21 16.28 16,39 17.33 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 18.26 17,88 18.34 18,21 18.55 19,21 19.66 
22.68 23,25 23.21 25.84 24.05 24,31 24,25 
Retail 20.90 21,54 21,34 21.97 22,09 22.27 22.20 
Wholesale 28.36 28,45 - 29.62 29.63 30.30 30.68 31,55 
ALL INDUSTRIES (except Finance) 25.35 26.03 27.32 27.92 28,20 29,29 30.06 
PINANCE 28.60 28.66 29.46 29,88 30.19 29,81 30,88 
Banks and Trust Companies 25.90 26.36 26,49 27.08 27.06 26.68 26.78 
Brokerage and Stock Market operation 30.53 31.78 34.13 33.10 33,84 33.17 34,43 
Insurance 31,83 31.66 33.33 33.69 34,46 34,26 36,75 
TOTAL 25.49 26.13 27.40 27.99 28.27 29.31 30,98 
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Part 1. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The expansion in industrial employment indicated during 1943 was generally on a 
limited scale in comparison with that reported in earlier stages of the war, a development which 
was to be expected in view of the tremendous growth since the outbreak of hostilities, not only 
in the field of production, but also in the strength of the Armed Forces 1/. In spite of the 
severe drains upon the reserves of manpower in the fourth year of war, industrial activity, on 
the whole, reached a new all-time maximum in the Dominion during 1943, when there was an 
increase of six p.c. as compared with the preceding year in the index of employment; this was 
accompanied by that of 12.9 p.c. in the index of payrolls. In 1942, the advance in employment 
over 194] had averaged 14.1 p.c., while that in 1941 over 1940 had amounted to 22.6 pec. To put 
it another way, the number in recorded employment rose, between 1939 and 1943, by Well over 
700,000 workers, or 61.6 p.c., but of the number sited? to the working forces, gome 600,000 were 
abporher into inde tity. in the years 1940, 1941 and 1942, 


The continued slackening in the rate of gain largely resulted from increasingly acute 
shortages of labour and materials, affecting particularly the production of commodities for 
civilian consumption; in the field of war production, the situation was also influenced to some 
degree by such shortages, but to a greater extent responded to changes in production requirements 
in a programme closely associated with those of the United Kingdom and the United States, and 
partly dependent upon developments in the actual theatres of war. 


Another indication of the increasingly difficult labour situation resulting from war- 
time demand upon the available manpower, lay in the fact that in 1943, the increase shown in 
the 12 months’ comparison took place very largely among women workers, the depletion of the 
reservoir of male wage~earners being manifested in a virtual stabilization of the number of men 
in recorded employment at Oct. 1, 1943, as compared with the same date in 1942, Although the 
monthly surveys of employment, used in this Annual Review, are limited in the main to establish~ 
ments having 15 employees and over, they cover extremely large proportions of the wage-earners 
engaged in most industries, the more important exceptions being agriculture and domestic and 
professional services; the latter include governmental and educational workers. 2/It is also 
true, however, that in general the shortage of men workers was equally felt among the industries 
of whose employment there is no current record, as among those furnishing monthly data. It mey 
thus be assumed that the first four years of the war served practically to exhaust the Dominion’s 
aupply of employable adult males, who were absorbed in varying proportions by the Armed Forces 
and industrial employment. The labour stringency becoming increasingly acute in 1943 had 
accordingly to be met by the diversion of workers from non-essential to essential industries, by 
the entry of large numbers of women and older persons and of adolescents, into gainful employ- 
ment, and finally, by the employment of cmmsiderable proportions of part-time workers in 


SES AES EERO Ne ee. ce SC > A Oe <A A aS Le LR SR NE SOO OU RR ©? 

1/ "Canada at War", published by the War Information Board in April, 1944, gives the present 
strength of the Army, Navy and Air Force as more than 765,000 persons. 

3/ The proportion of total employment covered by the Monthly Surveys is discussed in the report 
"An Estimate of Total Employment Among Wage-EHarners at Oct. 1, 1943", shortly to be issued 
by the Dominion Bureau cf Statistics. 
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establishments where such staffs could be MSAALEP A. fis 


The course. of employment a Renata re. Apps oti Masiees a pete period in Chart 1, 
and that in more. recent years in Chart 2. These illustrate clearly the great upswing in 
industrial activity which took place in the Dominion following the fall of France in 1940, 
succeeded by a perceptible slackening, in the rete of expansion during 1942, and a more marked 
Slowing in 1945. The general increase indicated in industrial activity from early in 1940 has 
nevertheless resulted in the establishment of successive new peaks of employment. 


During 1943, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated a total of 165,072 1/ returns 
on employment in the eight leading industries, viz., manufacturing, logging, mining, trans- 
portation, communications, construction, services and trade. The average was 13,756 2/ per | 
month, while the staffs of the co-operating establishments averaged 1,848,534, ranging from 
/ 1,789,165 at May 1, to 1,916,588 at the beginning of December, In 1942, the 13,081 employers 
whose statistics were received reported a monthly average of 1,738,848, ‘verying. from 1,651,067 
at Mar. 1, to 1,867,597 at Dec. 1. Based on the 1926 average as 100, the latest annual index 
was 184.1, exceeding by six p.c. the previous maximum index of 173.7. in 1942, Although this 
gain was by no means insignificant, it was, as already said, on a decidedly smaller scale than 
that indicated in 1942 over 1941, being also less than the increase in 194] over 1940, 


Payrojls:- Several important factors combined during 1943 to produce a relatively 
greater advance in the payrolls than in the personnel. The weekly salaries and wages distributed 
in the eight leading industries in one week in each month averaged $56,903, 978, indicating the 
distribution of some $2,959,006,850 by the larger employers in the eight 2 oadiing industries. 

The amounts reported represented an average earned income of $30.78 per week for the typical 
individual in recorded employment, as compared with $28.56 in 1942, and $26.17 in ot seven 
months of 1941 for which data are available. 


In addition to the statistics just given for the eight industries (enumerated in an 
earlier paragraph), information was furnished by 754 financial institutions’ end branches, with 
staffs averaging 63,892 per month. The payrolls of these persons averaged $1, 994,764, a mean of 
$31.19 per employee during 1943, as compared with $30.20 in 1942. When these eons are 
included with those for the dist leading industries (for which monthly data are available from 
1920), the total labour force of whose employment there is current record aggregated 1, 912 » 426, 
as compared with the 1942 average of 1,802,320. The weekly payrolls in the nine industrial 
divisions in the year under review averaged $58 ,898, 742, indicating an annual aggregate of 
approximately $3,062,734,600 disbursed in salaries anid wages by the co-operating establishments, 
The average per employee in the nine industries in 1943 was $30. 79,and in 1942, $28.61 per week. 
The latest annual index of aggregate payrolls was 12.7 p.c. higher’ than that in 1942, while the 
per capita earnings of the typical individual rose on the average, by $2.18 per week, or 7.6 
p.c., in the 12 months. In view of the important degree of labour dilution ieeneer Paced by war 
time conditions, these gains are impressive. The factors contributing to the substantially 
greater rise in the index of aggregate payrolls than in that of employees may again be enumer- 
ated:- (1) The growing concentration of workers in the heavy manufacturing industries, where 
rates of pay are above the averages, and, in addition, there has been a considerable emount of 
overtime work, (2) the payment, of cost-of-living Roma Gaa to the majority of workers; the 
rates at which these allowances were calculated were enlarged on more than one occasion before 
their absorption in the basic wage rates as from Feb. 15, 1944, (3) the progressive up- 


. SLT I TE EDIE ILI OSSD DELLE SLID OSS SELON EDLC TE SOLE EES BLS ETE IS LIE ECE ES OE OF TOE ELI LAS ERE OE LONE 
1/ Including data from financial institutions, the reports tabulated in 1943 aggregated 174 125, 
while the persons in recorded employment averaged 1,912,426. 


2/ A continued growth is to be noted in the number of establishments included in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ monthly surveys of employment. The gain is due (1) to the establish- 
ment of new industries and to other accessions to the mailing list, (2) to increasingly 
regular co-operation from employers in general and (3) to the fact that a steadily growing 
number of firms furnish statistics in detail for locality and industry. The different 
branches of a business appear in the tabulations as separate firms in the centres and in the 
industries for which separate reports are furnished. The "number of firms", as used here, 
might more precisely be termed "the number of reports tabulated", but the former expression 
is in accordance with the usage in other series and other puenE stead = 
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TABLE IX » Average Number of Reporting Firma, and of their Employees, and Average Indexes, for the Twelve Months, 
Jen. 1 = Dec. 1, 1943, together with the changes shown in these figures ss compared with those for 1942. 


19 4% 2 194 3 Ghange from 1942 in the 


Average Average Average 
Geographical or Average No. of Average Average No. of Average Average Wo. of Average 
Industrial Unit No. of Employ= Index No, of Empjoy= Index No. of Euoloy= Index 
(19262100 Firms ees (1926=100)| Firms ees Points P.C. 


(a) Frovinces 


Maritime Provinces ...ccseecoees 938 130, 386 174.2 972. 137,530  -182,1 33 7,244 9) N58 
Prince Edward Islend ....... ; 54 2,111 108.7 55 2, 235 114.7 1 124 6.0 5.5 
Nova Scotla ...cscceccccvsees 465 79,179 196.1 486 $3, 302 203.1 21 4,123 TO 3.6 
New Brunswick........sceeeee ‘ 41g 49,096 150.8 430 51,993 159.6 11 2,897 8.8 5,8 

Qasdeos. . cecil sainebaeedin + «he © 3s 505 9. 543,982 186.2 3,552 587, 302 200.0 2k7 43,320. 13.8 = 7.4 

Ontarld) ss schiass shh tcanes ua gee A 5,643 728,479 179.4 5,893 755, 301 185.8 250 26, 822 6.4 ee 

Prairie Provinces ......e...6-- is 1,815 183,415 135.6 1,853 191, 580 wy1.4 38 8,16 5.8 3 
Manitoda cecesceccsecccccevs ° 764 86, 689 132.2 783 90,193 - 137.5 19 3, 50 5.3 4,0 
Saskatchewan ....secseeeeeee P 410 34, 960 126.3 416 36,585 132.0 6 1, 625 Tia 45 
AU bG Rta oe: peeve enous ss + ae - 641 61, 766 146,93 654 oh, 802 15309 13 92038 7.0 48 

British Columbia .......-..0.06 ‘ 1,380 152,586 164,8 1,487 176,821 190.0 107 2h, 235 2.2 8615.3 

CANADA -(Hight Leading Industries) 13,081 1,738, 84s 173.7 13,756 1,848,534 184.1 675 109,686 10.4 6,0 
(bd) Cities 

Montreal: ¢. joc. cdececseeccecde 1,916 254,135 167.4 2,075 286, 830 187.6 159 32, 695 2052) 1257 

Quebecicd tYile usu sadciecs oes se cis ae 227 31,601 223.2 2he 38,987 271.9 15 7, 336 oy)! Paw 

Poronto, (tee scene see tee vee eee 1,967 231,629 180,2 2,081 251, 322 195.2 114 19, 693 15.0 8,3 

Ottavald bedi. Lae. IRs oi 249 21, 348 161.9 255 22,188 168.0 6 sho GLtS 35.8 

Ham 1408 a. aslooi0isiaois's disse Bo + siareieceis 348 60, 922 186.6 361 61,008 186.7 13 86 0.1 (ep! 

Wisdooe ceceec i essee cos deh tise: i 204 38, 388 poth 217 41,579 305.6 13 3,192 Pelva 6.2 

Vinnipess VINTON. 560 55,212 132. 576 58,320 139.2 18 3,108 6.8 5.1 

Vancouver eissssccsccsesrsesccose 603 72,520 205.0 639 87, 386 245.8 36 15, 366 40.8 . 19.9 

TOTAL-(EIGHT LEADING CITIES)... 6,074 765, 755 177.7. | 6, 4s #43120 196.0 374 82, 365 18.3 10.3 
(c) Industries | 
MANUFACTURING ........csccccceee 7,279 1,075,472 206.5 7,692 1,180,550 226.2 413 105,079 19.7 9.5 
Durable Goods....+se.ses6 2,8 561, 462 247. 3,076 665,124 285.1 242 102,653 43.7 18.1 
Non-duradle Goods........ 46343 495, 661 179.8 4513 497, 459 180.3 170 1,798 O5 0.3 
Electric Light and Power. 102 18, 349 44.2 103 17,977 141.2 ge 372 = 29 2.0 
Animal Products = edible..... 360 34, 302 173.5 366 37, 239 188.0 © 4: bute Dak W584 
Fur and its products........06 8h 2,926 121.2 89 3,036 125.5 Hl 110 43 345 
Leather and its products..... ¥ 350 28,717 139.5 37% 28,797 139.5 2 80 a = 
lumber and its products....... 1,028 62,495 116,4 1,086 62, Oly 116.6 58 149 Gelny 052 
Plant products = edible....... 573 48,409 150.9 588 4g, 522 150.9 15 11 = - 
Pulp and paper products.....0. 723 $2,568 132.3 733 81,494 130.6 10 22°08 O71 | AHS ee 103 
Rubber products......-..esee0 3 58 16,591 128.8 60 16,533 129.4 2 - 58 0.6 0.5 
Textile products .........06+ - 1,357 145,436 166.6 1,412 139, 465 160.4 55 = 5,971 - 62 - oe 
Tobacco eesecees TUONO, AM 46 12,3 149.6 46 11,779 142.8 = = 569°" = "6.8""S 45 
Beveragesvier ¢ u'sials| Heiss « atoie dei fare 150 13,049 236,44 14g 12,373 226.4 nf he Mice F676 10.0 - 4,2 
Chemical and allied products.. 3384 82, 324 657.6 401 83,517 664.4 17 1,193 6.8 1,0 
Clay, glass and stone products 223 14,907 132.1 229 15,178 133.9 6 271 1.8 1.4 
Blectrical apparatus ........6 151 36, 379 254.5 158 43,515 304.3 7 7,136 49.8 19.6 
Iron and steel products...... » 1,166 386,491 284.6 1,302 468,349 343.3 136 81, 858 68-17 20.6 
Lend vehicles and aircraf 193-151, 145 239.3 208 182,043 288,1 15 30, 898 48.8 20, 4- 
Non-ferrous metal products.... 230 60, 219 399.2 267 74, 287 4g9.4 37 14, 068 90.2 22.6 
Non-metallic mineral products. 102 14,912 195.6 108 15,956 208.6 6 1,044 1350-9 6.6% 
Miscellaneous .....c.e+-0s00- : 192 15,049 220.5 222 19, 88 271.6 30 4, 84O 51.1... 23.2 
LOGATI PO Teas ecakeas ob es 455 58, 296 196.5 3 53» 180.4 - 4,302 - 16.1 - 82 
MINING ey iligl. . sin. meatier Nea Ste ‘ 42s 80,056 171.3 57 74,070 158.5 29 = 5,986 -=12,.8 - 7.5 
Coal th ius detainee ose hatmmeds > i 105 26,020 94.7 115 25, 614 93.2 10 ney 406 Sem HLeSee 1.6m 
Metallic Orem ...cescee cece “ 207 43,215 346.1 223, 37,867 Io y= 5,348 - 42.8 -12.4 
Non-metallic minerals ....... 3 116 10, 821 159.4 121 10, 589 156.3 5) te esse Ss 1 ae 
COMMUNICATIONS .....-secccreccee 61 27,70 103.7 © 60 27,910 nity - 1 205 0.8 0.8 
TRANSPORTATION ...cccesecsseees ‘ 560 =—s«132,99. 105.5 589 144, 463 | 114, 29 11,469 8.9... Sa 
Street railways, cartage and | 
BtOTAZEs wascssccecs A 326 36, 846 15 “3 345 41, 228 168.7 29 4, 382 15.4... 10.0 
Steam railway operation ..... ‘ 101 75,290 gh. 98 81, 544 102.4 - 3 6, 254 8.0, , 8.5m 
Shipping end stevedoring...... 143 20, 858 93.9 146 21, 692 97.7 3 833 3.6° 4m 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE,... 1,482 1 382 130.3 1,542 163, 80 129.8 60 = 380 - ee - 0.4 - 
Bullding scr ses scenes cers ie 1,027 8, 67 157.9 1,07 6,86 160.3 51 1,191 on 1.500 
Highway, 6a liwoit acts - ook « fe : \ 57,280 145.0 435 5126 136.8 9 = 3,154 - 82 - 5.7. 
RallVAY. in chs wunsivns wascisas *s 6 29 38, 234 89.0 29 9,817 92.6 - 583 3-6 4.0m 
SERVICEO"cer sc cccresse ser oce ste 615 39, S41 178.8 631 2,457 189,8 16 2,616 11.0 6:98 
Hotels and restaurants........ 368 2k, 394 172.5 385 26, 186.1 17 2,046 13.6 729 
Laundering and dry cleaning... 2u7 15, 447 189.8 246 16,017 196.2 tt Dy 570 +0 
PRADE ec s dsb tes terse ae te dane 2,201 160,296 156.1 2,282 161, 281 155.1 81 985 - 1.0 - 0,6. 
Retadl ... AGGAS deh. TKS 1,474 122,675 164,3 1,503 122, 608 * 163.4 29 «+ 67 = 0.9 - 0.5 
Wholesale |e sissies specs cusecees F 727 37,621 134.3 179 38,673 133.6 52 1,052 = 0.7 = 0.5 

BIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES ...... 13,081 1,738,848 17307 13,756 1,848,534 184.1 675 109, 686 10.4 6,0 

VIBANOE ca cossvees vkbSenctence rey 158 63,472 122.9 754 63,892 123.7 - & 420 Q.8 Om 

NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES .......- 13,839 1,802, 320 V7ize 14,510 1,912,426 181.1 671 110,106 9.9 58 
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grading of employees as they gain experience and (4) the payment of higher wage-rates in a 
number of cases. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE INCREASES IN EMPLOYMENT IN 1943. 
SL I SNE 


Geographically, the advances in the year under review were, proportionately, fairly 
evenly distributed among the various provinces, with the exception of Quebec and British 
Columbia, where the gains amounted to 7.4 p.c. and 15.3 PpeCe, respectively. In the remaining 
provinces, the range was from 3.6 p.c. in Nova Scotia and Ontario, to 5.8 p.c. in New Brunswick. 


Employment in the eight leading cities taken as a wit rose by 10.5 p.c. in 1943 as 
compared with 1942, a rate which considerably exceeded the general gain of six p.c. in Cenada 
as a whole. Pronounced activity in Montreal, Quebec City and Vancouver largely accowmted for 
this situation, although the percentage increases in Toronto and Windsor in the 12 months’ 
comparison were also above the general advance in the Dominion, Menufacturing in the larger 
centres in 1943 showed expansion which was above~average. 


Industrially, the situation in the year under review was rather varied; there were 
further advances in manufacturing, in which, however, the trend was not so uniformly upward as 
in immediately preceding years, Among the durable goods industries, the index of employment 
showed a gain of 18.1 p.c., while that in the manufacture of non-durable goods increased only 
fractionally. In logging, mining, construction and trade, there was a falling-off in employ~ 
ment, largely as a result of labour shortages. Communications, transportation and services, 
on the other hand, showed further expansion, which in the case of transportation, was greater 
than that indicated in 1942 over 1941, Without exception, employment in the various industrial 
groups was in larger volume in 1943 than in the years prior to the outbreak of war, 


Table I on page 2 summarizes the statistics of employment and payrolls in 1942 and 
1945, while Table II on page 4 gives a comparison of the employment data for those years, 
showing the changes in the number of returns tabulated, in the averages of employees reported, 
and in the indexes, In Table V in the second part of this Review appears a record of employ- 
ment and payrolls in the period in which statistics for the latter are available, 


The ee eee monthly in the eight leading industries during 1943 exceeded 
the number compiled in 1942 by 675, or 5.2 p.c. The numoer employed by the co-operating 
establishments rose by some 109,686, or 6.3 pec., while the index gained by six p.c. Of the 
last two comparisons, that between the index numbers should be used as a guide to the changes 
in employment, since the indexes are adjusted for the inclusion of firms newly added to the 
mailing list, as well as for declines in employment resulting from the closing of businesses or 
branches, 


In considering the comparisons in the industrial part of Table II, and those in Table 
4, it should again be noted that in many cases, adjustment cannot immediately be made for the 
changes in the products of individual establishments as a result of wartime demands on industry, 
although many changes in industrial classification have been made, Large numbers of manufac- 
turing plants are now turning out parts and commodities which are entirely different fram their 
peace-time lines, but frequently these changes are not brought to the attention of the Bureau. 
There are also changes in the industrial distribution of workers as between the manufacturing 
and the non-manufacturing classes, for which adjustment likewise cannot immediately be made in 
these statistics. “ 


THE 1943.ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The present Annual has been somewhat abbreviated as compared with those of former 
years, in order to conserve labour and supplies. Part 1 deals mainly with employment, con~- 
taining a fairly detailed review of the situation in the various industries and areas, together 
with related statistics of payrolls. Part 2 of the Annual is particularly concerned with the 


1/ See footnote 2/ on page 3. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE 
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~The curve is based upon the number of employees at work at the first day of the month as indicated by the 
firms reporting in comparison with the average employment they afforded during the calendar year 1926 
as 100. 
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payroll data in hea more. general aspecta, including a comperison of average earnings since 
1939, according to the Consus-of Manufactures and the monthly record of payrolls, and a 


baie son of recent trends of anployment and payrolis in manufacturing in the United States 
and Canada. 


TABLES AND CHARTS. 


Annual average index numbers of employment for the various areas, the eight leading 
industrial cities and the eight leading industries from 1927 to 1945, together with monthly 
figures since 1940, appear in Tables 1, 2 and 3 at the end of this report, while Table 4 gives, 
for_a considerable number of industries, monthly index numbers for the Dominion in 1943, These 
indexes are calculated on the 1926 average as 100, 


In Tables 5 -- 10O°appear statistics of employment and payrolls for the economic areas, 
the leading cities and industries; in these tables, the indéxes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, -1926=100, to June 1, 1941, for comparison with the statis- 
tics.of payrolis. In Table ll, are given, for a Lencthy list of industries, per capita average 
weekly earnings at specified fat Ga in the last three years, Summary tables (notably Tables I 
and II) appear in the text, aud numerous charts throughout the Annual depict the course of 
employment in various areas and industries. In same cases, the graphs were prepared in the 
Economics and Statistics Branch of the Wartime Prices and Trades Board, whose courtesy in 
permitting their reproduction in this Annual is ackuowledged with eoenlea 


de ~ EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES. 


1, MANUFACTURING, 


Enployment in*manufacturing generally during 1943 reached new high levels of activity, 
particularly in the many important divisions of the industry mgaged primarily in production 
for the war. Curtailment continued.in some branches manufacturing civilian consumers’ goods, end 
there was also, in specific cases, a slackening in plantsturning out certain types of commodities 
for the war; av erther eae, the rove of employment generally afforded in menufacturing was 
much greater than in any earlier year. The establishments co-operating averaged 7,692, with 
an average working force of 1,180,550 persons. This was almost 64 p.c. of the average employees 
in the eight leading industries! In 1942, data hed. been received from 7 ,£79 factories, 
employing 1,075,471 men and women. The index number was then 206,5, rising to 226.2 in 1943, 
or by 9.5 p.c. This increase was substantial, sspecially in view of the size of the figures” 
involved; the gain was nevertheless decidedly smeller than that of 22.6 p.c. reported in 1942 
over 1941, being also less than that of 28.3 p.c. in 1941 as compared with 1940, 


From the outbreak of war, the trend of employment has been almost continuously 
Avousentes indeed, until the year under review, the only interruptions in the generally up- 
ward movement indicated from the early summer of 1939 were those of a wholly seasonal charac- 
ter at Jan. 1 in each of the intervening years, In 1943, however, the tendency was also re~ 
trogressive at May 1 and Nov. 1. It is worthy of note that the improvement indicated, on the 
whole, from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1943, was less than the normal gain from the beginning to the 
end of the year in-the-period, 1921 to 1939, This situation largely resulted from ek Vian 
of labour, and, in some cases, from. short supplies of raw materials. 


During 1943, extremely large proportions of the total persona added to the working 
forces of the co-operating employers were reported by manufacturers of durable goods, being 
engaged almost entirely on production for the war, In non-durable goods manufacturing, some 
easing of the demand for certain chemical products, together with the shortage of labour ‘and 
materials to which reference has already been nade, counteracted other more buoyant tendencies 
affecting the group, with the result that there was only an insignificant rise (0.3 p.c.) in 
the index in this category in 1943 as compared with 1942, Employment also failed to show the 
customary degree of increase from the opening or the year to its close; thus, from 179.5 at, 
Jen. 1, the index in the eight manufacturing industries rose to 182.9 at the beginning of 
December, or by- only 3.4 peints. “In 1942, the gain in the same pericd had amounted to 13.1 
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points, and that in 1941, to 33.5 points. The chart on page 12illustrates the movements of 
employment in all manufacturing, and in the durable and non-durable classes of the industry 
during the years of the war, 


Also resulting from the stringent labour situation, was the employment of larger-then- 
usual numbers of part-time workers, a marked growth in the number of females in recorded employ- 
ment, and the increasing use of workers in the younger and the older age groups. With regard 
to the matter of sex distribution it is interesting to note that the expansion in the number of 
females employed at Oct. 1, 1943, as compared with a year earlier, was actually greater in the 
case of the durable goods industries than in the light manufacturing division; the proportion 
in the former class rose from 153 per thousand in 1942, to 191 per thousand in 1943, while the 
ratio in the production of non-durable goods advanced from 386 per thousand to 404 per thousand 
in the 12 months, 


Another feature of the situation to which considerable significance attaches, is the 
important increase in the average earnings reported in the manufacturing industries, notwith- 
standing the employment of growing numbers of female workers. Thus, the per capita average 
earnings in the durable goods industry advanced from $33.53 at Oct. 1, 1942, to $35.68 at Oct. 
1, 1943, or by $2.15, while the gain of $1.74 in the 12 months in the production of nan- 
durable goods raised the average to $27.72.at Oct. 1, 1943. These increases are due in the 
main to the upgrading of employees as they acquire additional skill and experience, together 
with the revision of wage rates-in a substantial number of cases. The only general rise in the 
cost-of-living bonus in the year was at Nov. 15, 1945, when it amounted to 35 cents, or 1.4 p.c. 
of the weekly wage rates in the case of male employees under 21 years employed at less than 
$25 per week, and in the case of females employed at weekly wage rates of less than $25. 


During 1943, the greatest expansion of employment took place in the production of 
fron and steel end non-ferrous metal products, electrical equipment and supplies and in miscel- 
laneous manufactured products; the growth in the last-named was reported chiefly in plants 
turning out highly-specialized equipment for use in the conduct of the war. The co-operating 
establishments in these industries indicated the employment of 81,858, 14,068, 7,136 and 4,840 
edditional men and women, respectively, the percentage gains ranging from 23.2 p.c. in the pro- 
duction of miscelleneous manufactured goods, to 19.6 pec. in the production of electrical 
equipment. The increased activity reported in the durable goods group as a whole provided work 
for 105,655 additional employees, a gain of 18.1 p.c., and was largely concentrated in the 
three metal-using groups named earlier in this paragraph. In the lumber, clay, glass and stone 
and musical instrument divisions the advances were slight; the lumber industries partisularly 
were affected by shortages of workers. 


The production of non-durable manufactured goods showed considerable variation. 
Heightened activity was indicated in the edible animal product industries. In the vegetable 
foods division, the géierel change was negligible. The chemical and allied product group, 
which had previously shown extraordinarily marked expansion as a result of the war, reported in 
1945 an increase of only one p.c. Indeed, considerable curtailment was indicated in chemical 
factories during most of the year; from the first of April, the monthly index numbers, wore 
generally lower then at the same dates in 1942, the increase in the 12 months’ comparison 
taking place in the first few months. This situation resulted from the accumulation of 
sufficient supplies of certain wartime products, and from changes in contracts due to other 
factors. 


In the pulp and paper-using industries, plants manufacturing paper products showed 
improvement in 1943 over 1942; but there was a falling-off in pulp and paper mills and in > 
printing and publishing establishments. These declines were largely due to shortages of labour, 
while curtailment of power in some areas also reacted unfavourably upon the pulp and paper 
industry... Textiles, tobacco and beverages showed reduced activity during the year under review, 
although employment in all three industries continued above the level of 1941 and earlier years. 
No general change was shown in the leather group. Activity increased in the manufacture of 
petroleum, asbestos and other products in the non-metallic mineral division. In central 
electric power stations, employment showed a small decline, which probably resulted from com- 
pletion or curtailment of certain construction works, 
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Geographically, the expansion during 1943 in manufacturing as a whole was wide- 
spread, the movement being favourable in all provinces. In most cases, the leading in- 
dustrial cities also shared in the expansion, although in the case of Hamilton, this was of 
limited dimensions. 


The following table shows the index numbers of employment in manufacturing as a 
whole in the period since 1926, based on the average in the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


1927 ccccccccee LOG.4 1951 ceccccccee Wed 1935 eocvcccecee Wel 19359 seccccccee 112.5 
1928 @eee2828008680 110.1 1932 *eeG6e0e¢0200880 84.4 1936 cocccceccelObet ~ 1940 ©600802006086 131.3 
1929 @eoe@6ee ee Os 7 oil! 1933 @eeeeveee@ 80.9 1937 eosccsccccllse4d 1941 @298RGO8OO® 168.4 
1930 Peeves ceee 109.0 1934 e@eeeee02208 90.2 1938 coeveveoceedleeDO 1942 @€©e680e00000 206.5 

1943 eeeeeaneece 226.2 


Payrolls.- The considerable growth in employment in manufacturing during 1945 was 
accompanied by relatively larger gains in the weekly payrolls disbursed by the co-operating 
establishments; where the index of employment rose by 9 1/2 p.c. in the 12 months, that of 
payrolls increased by 17.1 p.c. The 7,692 co-operating establishments reported the dis- 
bursement of a weekly average of $37,210,309, or approximately $1,930,000,000 in the year. 

The weekly average per employee was $31.50, a sum which exceeded by eight p.c. the weekly 
average of $29.17 indicated by the firms reporting in 1942, In the seven months of 194) 
during which statistics of payrolls were collected, the per capita weekly figure had been 
$26.60. The greater rise in the 1942 average as compared with that for the latter months of 
1941, thar was shown in 1943 over 1942, largely resulted from greater stability in the cost- 
of-living bonus in the year under review; the employment of more part-time workers in certain 
industries probably also tended to offset other more buoyant factors affecting the general 
average. The upgrading of employees, which had been of considerable importance in the earlier 
phases of the industrial war effort, may possibly have reached its high point during the year 
under review, For several reasons, it is probable the figures of per capita weekly earnings 
will show less variation in future than in past months. Im any case, there is no doubt that 
the war has brought with it a substantial betterment in the financial position of large pro- 
portions of the wage-earning population of the Dominion, as of many other countries, evan 
though higher living costs and higher taxation have operated largely to offset the benefits of 
higher pay envelopes in the case of many individuals. 


The index number of payrolls in manufacturing has shown almost winterrupted gains 
from its institution in the early summer of 1941. To date, the mly interruptions which have 
taken place were at the opening of the years, 1942 and 1943, and at May 1 of the latter, when 
the observance of the Easter holidays in the last week of April lowered the disbursements. 
That the index of payrolls has generally shown greater gains than the index of employment, 
despite continued dilution of labour, is, as has previously been stated, largely due to:- 

(1) growing concentration of workers in the heavy manufacturing industries where rates of pay 
are above the average and in addition tuere is a substantial amount of overtime work, (2) the 
expansion of the system of paying cost-of-living allowances to the majority of workers. From 
the institution of this means of counteracting the increased cost of living for wage-earners, 
the rates of the bonus were increased on several occasions prior to its incorporation in the 
authorized basic wage rates as from Feb. 15, 1944; the maximum figure authorized was $4.60 per 
week, (3) the progressive upgrading of employees as they gain experience in their work, and 
(4) the payment of higher wage rates in a number of cases. 


The importanca of the influence of changes in the industrial distribution of wage- 
earners upon tne wage-bill, particularly in manufacturing, should be stressed, on accoumt of 
its effect upon the situation during the war, and also because of the effect which it will 
exercise in the post-war economy. This subject is dealt with more fully in a subsequent 
section, devoted more particularly to a study of payrolls. It seems appropriate, however, 
again to draw attention in this summary for the manufacturing industries, to the fact that a 
large proportion of the present prosperity is due to the concentration of workers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries. Thus the persons in recorded employment in this division increased 
by 60 p.c. from the institution of the payroll statistics at June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1945, 
and the weekly salaries and wages rose by 106.4 p.c., whereas in the non-durable goods the 
gain in employment was 16.9 p.c., and in payrolls, 49.1 p.c. Where the typical employee in 
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recorded employment in the heavy manufactured goods received, on the average, $6.77 more per 


week in 1943 than at June 1, 1941, the earnings of persons amployed in the non-durable goods 
industries increased by only $3. 96 per week in the same period. 


The following paragraphs briefly review the situation in various branches of manu- 
facturing, after which is a short analysis of employment in the main non-manufacturing classes. 


Animal Products - Edible.- Continued advances were indicated in the animal food 
industries in 1943, resulting in the establishment of new all-time maximum index numbers in the 
various branches. The 366 firms whose returns were received reported a working force of 
57,259, as compared with 34,3502 in the year before, when the co-operating employers had num- 
bered 360. The latest annual index, at 188.0, was 8.4 p.c. higher than in 1942, Meat and 
fish=-processing plants and dairies shared in the expansion indicated in the year under review, 


The weekly salaries and wages reported in 1943 averaged $1,093,630, an average of 
$29.34 per employee, as compared with $27.57 per week in 1942, and $25, 18 in ‘thie period from 
June 1 to Dec. 1 in 1941, The index of payrolls, at 128.3, aa 14.7 p.c. higher than that 
in 1942, 


Leather and Products.- No general change in employment was reported in leather fac- 
tories during 1943 as compared with 1942, the index averaging 139.5 in each year; this figure 
is the highest in the record. The employees of the 374 co-operating plants averaged 28,797. 
Footwear factories showed rather reduced activity during 1943, but there was moderate im- 
provement in tanneries and plants producing other leather goods. 


The establishments furnishing aa disbursed an average weekly payroll of $642,031, 
being $22.30 per employee; the latter exceeded the per capita figure of $20.50 indicated in 
1942, while that in the period of observation in 1941 had been $18.85. The index of payrolls 
in the year under review averaged 120.1, as compared with 113.0 in the 12 months preceding. 


Fur and Fur Products.- Fur factories, on the whole, reported rather larger staffs in 
1945, in spite of the considerable difficulty experienced by many firms in obtaining labour. 
Information was furnished by 89 establishments employing 35,036 persons, and disbursing the 
sum of $86,548 in weekly salaries and wages. The per capita average was $28.50, as compared 
with $26.37 in 1942. The latest index of employment was 3.5 p.c. higher, and that of payrolls 
7.6 p.c. higher, than in the preceding year. 


Lumber Productg.- The volume of employment in the lumber industries, on the whole, 
was practically the same as in 1942, although activity towards the latter part of the year 
was greater than in the same period in the preceding twelve months. The 1943 index ranged 
from 107.5 at Feb. 1, to 126.7 at Sept. 1, averaging 116.6 in the year; in 1942, the mean was 
116.4. The personnel of the 1,086 plants furnishing inrormation varied from 57,768 at the 
beginning of February, to 68,055 at Sept. 1, averaging 62,644 in the twelve months, as com- 
pared with the 1942 mean of 62,495 employed in 1,028 establishments. There was a further 
falling-off in rough and dressed lumber and in furniture manufacturing during 1943, but 
activity in other divisions, notably in the manufacture of wooden aircraft parts ana’ wooden 
vessels, was greater than in 1942, 


The payrolls distributed by the lumber firms co-operating in the monthly surveys 
averaged $1,631,477 in the year under review, a per capita average of $26.00; that in 1942 
had been $23, 94, The latest annual index of payrolls was 120.9, as compared with 113.6 in the 
preceding year. 


Plant Products - Edible.- Little general change was noted in vegetable foods during 
1943, when the index coincided with that of 1942, the maximum in the record. Many factories, 
however, reported shortages of labour, a situation which in some cases was met by the employ- 
ment or. part-time workers. The staffs of the 588 manufacturers furnishing data in the year 
under review averaged 48,522, In 1942, statistics were received from 573 establishments, with 
a working force of 48,409 men and women; based on the 1926 average as 100, the mean index in 
each year was 150.9. The fluctuations in employment were rather smaller in the year under 
review than in 1942; however, the reported employees varied in number from 43,578 at May 1, to 
59,787 at the beeiniink of Oatober; 
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The persons in recorded employment in 1943 were paid weekly Salaries and wages 
averaging $1,222,606. This represented an average pay envelope of $25.23, being rather higher 
than that of $23.48 in 1942. The latest annual index of payrolls, at 125.4, was 6.5 PeSe 
higher than in the preceding year. 


Pulp and Papey.- Employment in the pulp and peper and paper-using industries was in 
rather smaller volume than in 1942, partly because of prevailing labour etringencies and partly 
because of the power situation in certain areas; the former resulted in some cases in short 
supplies of pulp wood. The personnel of the 755 employers making returns averaged 81,494, and 
the index, 130.6, as compared with the annual index of 132.5 in the preceding year, when 7235 
plants had reported 82,568 workers. Of the personnel in the 12 months under review, 56,154 
employees were classified in the manufacture of pulp end paper, 15,641 in paper products, and 
29,699 in printing and publishing establishments. There was a decline in employment in pulp 
and paper mills, and in printing and publishing, together with rather greater activity in other 
paper-using plants as compared with 1942, 


An average of $2,601,718 per week was distributed in sealeries and wages by the firms 
furnishing returns, This average of $31.92 per employee was only slightly higher than that of 
$32.08 indicated in 1942; this was partly because of the falling-off in employment in pulp and 
paper mills, in which the averages normally are higher than in the other branches of the 
industry,and partly because of short time in such mills, resulting from the power and the pulp- 
wood shortages in some areas, Industrial disputes also lowered the earnings in some areas. 

The index of payrolls in 1943 averaged 111.0, showing little change from the 1942 mean of 109.7. 


Rubber Products.~ The general level of employment in rubber factories in 1945 was 
practically the same as in 1942, when the situation was not so favourable as in 1941, due to 
short supplies of raw materials. ‘The annual index was 129.4, fractionally’ above that of 128.8 
in the preceding year. The 60 establishments whose statistics were compiled reported an 
average of 16,533 workers, whose numbers rose from a minimum of 15,820 at Aug. 1, to a high of 
17,595 at Dec. 1. 


An average of $494,839 was paid in weekly salaries and wages by the firms reporting 
in the year under review. The typical employee in recorded employment received a weekly pay 
envelope of $29.91 in 1943, as compared with $27.57 in 1942. The latest index of payrolls, 
at 118.4, was 9.6 p.c. higher than that of 108.0 in the preceding 12 months. 


Textile Products.- Employment in textiles in 19435 was in rather less volume than in 
1942, but was more active than in any earlier year. The index averaged 160.4, as compared with 
166.6 in 1942. The working forces of the 1,412 co-operating factories averaged 159,465. In 
the preceding year, the employees had averaged 145,436, and the reporting firms, 1,357. Al- 
though labour turnover and absenteeism continued important factore in the situation, the re- 
ported fluctuations were relatively slight, the employees ranging between a high of 144,362 at 
Mer. 1 and a low of 135,861 at Aug. 1. In general, activity in cotton, woollen, silk, garment 
and personal furnishings and other branches of this group was rather less than in 1942, while 
that in hosiery and knitting mills showed practically no change on the whole; in many cases, 
inability to secure labour was an important factor in the situation. 


The co-operating textile manufactures reported the disbursement of an average weekly 
payroll of $3,056,916 during 1943, when the per capita average was $21.92. In 1942, the av- 
erage was $20.51, while the figure in the latter part of 1941 for which data are available 
was $19.12. The payroll index in the year under review was 116.7, as compared with 114.6 in 
1942, ; 


Tobacco.- Some curtailment of employment in tobacco factories was indicated, the 46 
employers furnishing information reporting an average staff of 11,779, as compared with 12,348 
in 1942,. The annual index was then 149.6, a few points higher than that of 142.8 in the year 
under. review, 


The persons in recorded employment were paid an average of $244,664 in weekly salaries 
and wages, an average of $20.90 per employee; in 1942, the per capita figure was $18.17. The 
index number of payrolls averaged 153.9 in the year under review, as compared with 141.4 in the 
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preceding 12 months. In comparing these per capita averages with those shown in certain other 
industries, it should be noted that tobacco factories employ an unusually large proportion of 
female workers, and that the work is highly seasonal, both factors tending to reduce the 
average earnings. 


rf Beverages.~ Some curtailment was indicated in the beverage industries during 
the year under review, mainly due to shortages of labour. Information was furnished by 148 
establishments with an average staff of 12,373, as compared with 13,049 in 1942, when the 
index was 256.4, as compared with 226.4 in 1943, At 125.4 p.c. of the June 1, 1941, dis- 
bursements, the index of payrolls in the latter was slightly higher than that of 123.3 in 1942, 
The reported weekly payrolls averaged $415,407, or $33.56 per employee, a sum which was over 
two dollars above the 1942 mean of $31.53, 


Chemicals and Allied Products.- Although the trend in the manufacture of chem- 


icals and allied products was unfavourable during most months of 1945, employment, on the 
whole, was in rather greater volume than in the preceding year, previously the maximum. The 
employees of the 401 co-operating manufacturers averaged 83,517, as compared with 82,524 1/ 

in 584 establishments in 1942, Apart from the small gains indicated at Apr. 1, Nov. 1 and 
Dec. 1, activity steadily declined during the year under review, while from Apr. 1, the index 
of employment each month was lower than at the same date in 1942. The majority of the person- 
nel of chemical plants continue to be engaged on war production. The reported weekly payrolls 
averaged $2,551,112 in 1943, giving the typical individual in recorded employment an average 
pay envelope of $30.58, as compared with $28.42 in the year before. Standing at 218.4, the 
latest index of payrolls was higher by 7.8 p.c. than that in 1942, while the indexof employment 
showed an advance of one p.c. in this comparison. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products.- The clay, glass and stone products industry 


showed slight improvement in 1943 over 1942, when employment was above its level in any earlier 
year. The annual index was 133.9, as compared with 132.1 in 1942, while the staffs of the 229 
factories furnishing deta averaged 15,178 in the year under review, a rise of 1.4 p.c. in the 
12 months. At $445,831 per week, the reported salaries and wages were higher by 7.7 p.c.; the 
mean index of payrolls in 1945 was 122.4. The per capita average was $29.36, as compared with 
$27.43 in 1942, and $25.01 in the period for which data were available in 1941. 


Electric Light and Power.- Statistics received from 103 central electric sta~ 
tions showed an average of 17,977 employees, as compared with 18,349 in 1942. The falling-off 
was probably due in part to the completion of certain construction work, in some cases in= 
cluded in the operation of the power plants. The latest annual index, at 141.2, was slightly 
lower than that of 144.1 in the preceding year. The weekly average payroll of $645,782 indi-~ 
cated in the year under review represented an average of $35,92 per worker; in 1942, the per 
capita figure had been $34.37, while that in the period of observation in 1941 was $32.06. The 
index of payrolls gained slightly in the year, from 102.7 in 1942, to 105.0 in 1943, 


Electrical Apparatus.- These industries continued to expand, the movement being 
uninterruptedly favourable from Jan. 1 to the end of the year. A combined working force of 
45,515 persons was employed, on the average, by the 158 co-operating establishments, as com- 
pared with the mean of 36,379 in 1942, when the annual index was 25405, as compared with the 
latest figure of 304.3, 


The men and women in recorded employment in electrical apparatus plants in 1943 
were paid a weekly average of $1,387,617; the per capita figure was $31.86, being a good deal 
higher than that of $30.59 in 1942, Where the index of employment rose by 19.6 p.c. in the 
year under review as compared with 1942, the index of payrolls advanced by 23.7 p.c. 


Zron_ and Stee).- Employment generally in iron and steel rose almost without 
interruption during 1943, when the gains, though highly important, were on a smaller scale 
than those indicated in immediately preceding years. The working forces of the 1,302 co=- 
operating establishments averaged 468,349, as compared with 386,491 in 1942; the latter figure 
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has been revised from that published in the 1942 Annual, as a result of changes in the in- 
dustrial classification of certain plents. The latest annual index, at 345.3, was higher by 
20.6 pec. than in the preceding year. During 1945, the index advanced from 328.8 at Jan. 1, to 
351.4 at the beginning of December, or by 6.9 p.c.; this was decidedly less than the gain of 
35.9 pece in the same comparison in 1942, The seasonal influences, which in pre-war days ordi- 
narily caused considerable fluctuation in the iron and steel industries during the year, have been 
largely eliminated under the pressure of war work. The only decline indicated during 1945 was 
reported at May 1, when it constituted the first reduction since Jan. 1, 1940. 


As in 1942, there was pronounced expansion generally in employment in shipyards 
and aircraft plents; in the former, however, the tendency was downward in the final quarter of 
the year. Nevertheless, the annual index advanced by sume 57 pec. as compared with 1942, On 
the whole, there were also gains in the crude, rolled and forged, agricultural implement, land 
vehicle, heating appliance, iron and steel fabrication and many other divisions of the iron and 
steel group. In most cases, the firms were mainly engaged, directly or indirectly, om war 
production. 


A feature of the situation recently developing in iron and steel plants is the 
employment of increasingly large proportions of females. Thus in 1940, the proportion of women 
in these industries reported to the Annual Census of Industry was 61 per thousand; at Oct. 1, 
1942, the ratio was 134 per thousand and at Oct. 1, 1945, 167 per thousand. At the latter date, 
the number of females on the staffs of the plants furnishing data was 80,255. 


The considerable gains in employment during 1943 were accompanied by relatively 
greater advances in the reported payrolls, which averaged $17,030,612 per week; the typical 
individual in recorded employment received an average weekly wage of $35.50, as compared with 
the 1942 per capita of $34.03, and that of $31.10 reported in the period of observation in 1941. 
The annual index of payrolls in 1943 was 209.6, exceeding by 28 p.c. the 1942 mean of 163.7. 

The existence of industrial disputes at various times in the year in certain divisions tended to 
lower the 1943 figures of payrolls and average earnings. 


The growing concentration of employment in the heavy manufacturing industries 
deserves further note; the situation in this respect resulting from wartime requirements will 
be of marked importance in the post-war period in relation to employment and payrolls. In 1943, 
the iron and steel industries employed over one~fourth of the total number in the eight leading 
industrial groups and disbursed practically 30 p.c. of the reported payrolls in the same in- 
dustries. In the preceding year, the proportions had been 22 peCe of the total employment, and 
26.4 pec. of the indicated salaries and wages. In 1959, 11.6 p.c. of the total number in re- 
corded employment had belonged in the iron and steel group. Comparable figures of payrolls are 
not available. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products.- A high level of activity was maintained during 
1943 in non-ferrous metal plants, which showed a greater percentage gain over 1942 than was 
noted in almost any other major industrial group. Standing at 489.4 in 1943, the index was 
22.6 above the 1942 mean, previeusly the maximum. Statistics were compiled from 267 factories 
with an average personnel of 74,287, as compared with 60,219 employed in 2350 plants in the pre=- 
ceding 12 months. The aluminum, nickel and other base metal industries reported important 
expansion in the year under review. 


The payrolls disbursed weekly by the co-operating employers averaged $2,491,886 
in 1943, a per capita average of $33.39. In 1942, the typical individual in recorded employ- 
ment received an average pay envelope of $31.81. The latest annual index of payrolls was 200.4, 
being substantially higher then the 1942 mean of 158.5. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products.=- Employment in the production of miscellaneous 
non-metallic mineral products reached a new maximum in 1943; the staffs averaged 15,956 in 108 
plants, as compared with 14,912 in the preceding year. The latest index, at 208.6, was higher 
by 6.6 p.c. than in 1942, Oil refineries and other branches of the non-metallic mineral di- 
vision showed heightened activity. 


The weekly payrolls reported in the year under review averaged $592,969, a per 
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capita figure of $37.15, as compared with $35.70 in 1942, and $54.19 im the period of obser- 
vation in 1941. The snnual index of payrolls was 150.4; this exceeded the 1942 index by 
lle2 p.c. j 


Miscellancous Manufacturing Industries.- Wartime demands for various important 
commodities whose component parts are of mixed origin resulted in a 23.2 p.c. increase in 
employment in the miscellaneous group of industries. The latest index was 271.6, as compared 
with the previous peak figure of 220.5 in 1942, The 222 firms furnishing data exployed an 
average of 19,889 men women; in 1942, the average was 15,049. The weekly salaries end wages 
disbursed in 1943 averaged $584,664, or $29.32 per employee, as compared with $26.68 in 1942, 
The payroll index, at 253.9, was 21.5 p.c. higher than in the preceding year. 


2. LOGGING. 


Although strenuous efforts were made during 1943 to increase the number of men 
engaged in logging operations, recorded employment therein was generally in smaller volume than 
in 1942 or 1941; it was, however, rather more active than in earlier years for which statistics 
are availabie. On the whole, employment in 1943, as in 1942, fluctuated somewhat less then is 
usual; from its low to its high position, the index varied by 122 points, as compared with a 
range of 125 points in 1942, 168 points in 1941, and 213 points in 1939, In 1943, the annual 
index was 180.4, as compared with 196.5 in the preceding year. The number of employees reported 
by the 505 co-operating establishments averaged 53,994, ranging from 74,701 at Jan. 1, to 
38,756 at Sept. 1. In 1942, 455 employers had indicated an average working force of 58,296 
personse 


The reporting employers disbursed an average weekly payroll of $1,311,963; this rep- 
resented a per capita average of $24.78, as compared with that of $20.70 in 1942. For various 
reasons, the general average in the logging group is lower than in many Other industries which 
employ large proportions of male workers; among these reasons may be mentioned the fact that 
the figures reported do not include the value of board and lodging, frequently a part of the 
remuneration of those engaged in bush work. Another important factor in the situation is the 
practice of withholding part of the sums earned until the employee leaves the camp at the end 
of the season. The high labour turnover in logging also tends to lower the reported earnings. 
A feature of the 1943 situation in several provinces, notably British Columbia,was the payment 
of a special bonus to workers on the completion of stated periods of service with the same 
employers. As a result of this fairly general practice, and other factors, the earnings of men 
engaged in logging in British Columbia were greatly above the Dominion average for the industry, 
also exceeding the all-industries average in British Columbia. 


The difficulty of collecting statistics of employment and payrolls for the logging 
industry, pointed out in previous Annual Reviews, must again be stressed. This results partly 
from the fact that many of the larger operators let their wood contracts to small contractors 
and to settlers on the northern frontiers of settlement, from whom in many cases it is im- 
possible to obtain data, at any rate in time for inclusion in the monthly surveys of employment 
and payrolls. The difficulties in this respect have been increased since the institution of the 
payroll statistics, for the reason that several of the larger companies which formerly reported 
the number of their contractors’ employees, are unable to state the wages paid to such workers, 
In many cases, it is impossible to obtain monthly statistics from contractors; to some extent 
this is due to the inaccessibility of the camps, but there are also other factors entering the 
situation. 


3. MINING, 


The mining industry continued to suffer from the prevailing shortage of labour; 
employment in each month of the year under review was in smaller volume than in 1942, when 
activity was generally less than in 1941, The index declined from 162.4 at Jan. 1, to 158.1 at 
the beginning of December, averaging 158.5 in the twelve months. The 1942 mean had been 171.3. 


The 74,070 persons employed, on the average, by the 457 co-operating mining operators 
were reported to have been paid a weekly average payroll of $2,672,498 in 1943. This was a per 
capita of $36.09. In the year before, the 80,056 persons in recorded employment received an 
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average of $2,785,432 per week in salaries and wages, while the average per employee wag 
$54.81. The annual index of payrolls was 102.7 in the year under review, as compared with 
108.1 in 1942; the decline in employment in the same comparison was 7.5 p.Ce 


Coal-Mining.- There was a slight falling-off in coal-mining, on the whole, during 
1943, when the index averaged 95.2, as compared with 94.7 in the preceding year; it should also 
be noted, however, that the index at its 1943 maximum of 100.4 at Dec. 1, was 8 1/2 p.c. higher 
than at the same date in 1942, whereas the Jan. 1 figure had been 7.4 p.c. lower than it was 
12 months earlier. The more favourable situation towards the end of the year resulted from 
important measures taken by the Government to increase production, A working force of 25,614 
persons was employed, on the average, by the 115 co-operating firms, as compared with 26,020 
employees in 105 mines in 1942. The reported payrolls in the year under review amounted to 
$850,359 per week, a per capita average of $33.18. In 1942, the indicated disbursements aver- 
aged $808 ,893, representing an average of $31.09 per person, At their 1943 maximum at Dec, 1 
payrolls in the coal-mining division had risen by 55 pec. from June 1, 1941, while employment 
in the same period had advanced by 9.7 p.c. The substantially greater gain in the disburse- 
ments was partly due to important wage adjustments authorized by the War Labour Board, 


Metallic Ores.- The prevailing labour situation had an especially marked effect upon 
metallic ore mining, particularly upon gold mining; throughout 1943, activity was less than in 
1942, or, indeed, than in any earlier year since 1937, The index averaged 303.3, as compared 
with 346.1 in 1942, and 366.2 in 1941, when the figure was the highest in the record. Data 
were tabulated from 221 employers whose working forces aggregated 57,867, varying from 39,854 
at Jan. 1, to 35,794 at the beginning of December. The reported weekly payrolls of the persons 
employed by the co-operating metallic ore mines averaged $1,502,469, a per capita of $39.70; 
in 1942, the weekly salaries and wages were given as $1 , 668,080, and the average, $38.60. 


Non-metallic minerals, other than coal.- A slight decline from 1942 was generally 
indicated in employment in the production of non-metallic minerals, other than coal. Informa~ 
tion was furnished by 121 firms in 1943, with an average staff of 10,589, whose salaries and 
wages averaged $319,670 per week; in the preceding year, the 10,821 persons in recorded employ- 
ment had received an average of $508,459, The average per employee rose from $28.51 in 1942, 
_to $30.84 in 1943. The latest annual index of employment,at 156.3,was Slightly below that of 
159.4 in 1942, while the index of payrolls, averaging 116.2,was 2.6 pce higher. Asbestos mining 
and certain other divisions of the group continued active, but quarrying and some other branches 
were quieter, 


4. TRANSPORTATION, 

The transportation industries afforded more employment during 1943 than in any earlier 
year, according to 589 transportation and storage companies, whose working forces averaged 
144,463; in 1942, the reported personnel had averaged 132,994. The number of firms then fur- 
nishing data was 560. The payrolls disbursed to those in recorded employment in the year under 
review averaged $5,178,418, as compared with $4,614,105 in 1942, when the per capita average, 
at $54.70, was $1.16 lower than the 1943 figure of $35.86. 


The annual index number of employment in transportation was 114.4, as compared with 
105.5 in 1942. The 1943 index of payrolls was 11.7 p.c. higher than that in the year before, 


Steam railways reported an average of 81,544 persons in their operation departments, 
as compared with 75,290 in 1942. The index rose by 8.5 pece, to 102.4 in 1943, when it was at 
its maximm in the years since 1929, The weekly payrolls averaged $3,162,137, or $38.79 per 
employee, as compared with $37.99 in 1942. The index of payrolls rose by 10.7 p.c. in the 
12 months, 


In the street railways, cartage and storage group, a new all-time high was reached in 
1943, the reported staffs averaging 41,228, and the index 168.7, while the weekly payrolls av- 
eraged $1,544,203, In 1942, the figures had been 36,846 employees, earning $1,143,142; the 
annual payroll index was 153.3. The per capita average earnings in the local transportation 
division rose from $51.02 a week in 1942, to $32.59 in 1943, 
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The shipping and stevedoring industry was rather brisker; the 146 co-operating com= 


panies had 21,691 employees, on the average, and’ distributed an average of $672,078 in weekly 
Salaries and wages. In 1942, the reported staff of 20,858 received weekly payrolls averaging 
$610,874. The mean index of employment was 97.7, as compared with 93.9 in 1942. These two 
were the highest since 1930. The per capita average earnings in this division were $39.29 in 
1942, and $31.04 in 1943, These figures undoubtedly include payment for considerable overtine 
work ry y 


5. COMMUNICATIONS, — / 
i 
There was a slight increase in employment in communications in 19435, when the person= 
nel of the co-operating employers averaged 27,910; of these, 7,557 were reported by telegraph 
companies, and 20,3535 were engaged in the telephone division. The latest annual index was 
104.5, as compared with 105.7 in 1942. The indicated weekly payrolls in the year under review 
averaged $819,563, a per capita figure of $29.36. In the preceding 12 months, the payrolls 
averaged $779,431, while the average weekly pay envelope of the typical worker in recorded am- 
ployment contained $28.13. During the period of observation, (i.e. from June 1, 1941, to Des. 
1, 1943), the payrolls have risen by 20.1 p.c., while employment has advanced by 7.6 DeGe 


The moderate gain in the communications division as a whole in the year under review 
took place in the telegraph division, there being a falling-off in employment on telephones. 
Nevertheless, the index was at its highest level since 1931, although it was decidedly lower 
than in 1928-30, employment in the group as a whole in the intervening years having been ad= 
versely affected by the widespread substitution of mechanical for manual equipment in the tele=- 
phone division, 


6. CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 


Employment as reported by the co-operating firms in the construction division was 
rather less active than in 1942, but was brisker than in any other year since 1931. 1/ Most of 
the work resulted from wartime requirements. Improvement was shown in building, and by the 
construction and maintenance departments of the railways, while highway work, in general, was 
quieter. The index of employment in construction as a whole averaged 129.8 in 1943, compared 
with 130.5 in the preceding year. An averages staff of 163,809 persons was reported by the 
1,542 contractors furnishing data, whose weekly payrolls averaged $4,853,782, The per capita 
figure was $29.64. The index of payrolls rose by 20 p.c. in the period from June 1, 1941, to 
Dec. 1, 1943, while that of employment fell by eight p.c. 


The trend in building was generally unfavourable throughout 1943, the only increase 
from Jan. 1 to Dec, 1 having been recorded at July 1. The employees reported averaged 69,866, 
whose weekly payrolls were given as $2,423,756. The per capita figure was $34.85. In 1942, 
the personnel of the co-operating contractors had averaged 68,675, and the reported payrolls, 
$2,142,487, while the weekly earnings hed averaged $31.20 per worker. 


In connection with the data for building construction, it must be pointed out that 
because the monthly surveys are limited, in the main, to establishments ordinarily employing 
15 persons and over, they do not cover a considerable proportion of the work normally carried 
On by small contractors, such as-house building, repairs, alterations, etc. Such work has been 
seriously affected by wartime shortages of labour and materials, priorities in these respects 
favouring the firme engaged on defence contracts, who are largely represented in the monthly 
statistics. ~— 


1/ In relating the data reported by employers to statistics of contracts awarded, it should 
be recalled that there may be a cmsiderable interval between the awarding of contracts 
and their execution, particularly when labour and materials are in short supply; much of 
the work authorized in one year may therefore not be carried out until the next. (The 
MacLean Building Review gives the aggregate value of contracts awarded in 1943 as $206 ,- 
103,900, as compared with $281 594,100 in the preceding year.) 
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Road construction was slacker, on the whole, than in 1942, when the reported staffs 
had averaged 57,280, as compared with 54,126 in the year under review. The mean index was 
136.8, showing a decline of 5.7 p.c. from the 1942 average of 145.0. To an important extent, 
the statistics in the year under review continued to reflect work on defence projects. The 
weekly per capita average earnings were given as $25.73 in 1943, when the average weekly pay~ 
rell disbursed by the co-operating employers amounted to $1,394,474. In 1942, the weekly aver- 
age per employee had been $22.91. 


Activity in railway construction and maintenance was generally greater in 1943, the 
indicated working forces averaging 39,817, and the index, 92.6, as compared with 38,234 


employees and a mean index of 89.0 in 1942. The persons in recorded employment in the year 
under review were paid an average of $1,035,552 per week. The contents of the typical weekly 
pay envelope were stated as $26.01, being $2.14 higher than the 1942 average of $23.87. 


7. SERVICES. 


The co-operating hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry-cleaning establishments 
generally afforded more employment in 1943 than in 1942, The reported staffs averaged 42,457 
in the year under review, and the weekly payrolls, $789,158; as compared with an average of 
39,841 employees and a weekly payroll of $692,525 in 1942, The latest annual index of employ- 
ment, at 189.8, was 6.1 p.c. higher than the previous maximum of 178.8 in 1942. It is probable 
that increasing use was made of part-time workers in these industries as the available supplies 
of labour diminished, while there was also a growing proportion of female employees, likewise 
& result of the existing labour situation. Thus, at Oct. 1, 1942, women constituted 516 per 
thousand workers in recorded employment, a ratio which had risen to 580 by the same date in the 
year under review. 


The per capita weekly average earnings, based on the data given above, were $18.58 in 
1943, and $17.37 in 1942. These relatively low averages partly result from the "high proportion 
of female labour, to which reference has already been made; other factors were part-time employ=~ 
ment, and the fact that persons engaged in hotels and restaurants frequently receive part of 
their remuneration in the form of board and lodging, for which no allowance is made in these 
statistics of payrolls. 


8. TRADE. 


In the first nine months of 1943, employment in trading establishments generally was 
in smaller volume than in the same part of 1942, but in the last quarter of the year, improve- 
ment in the 12 months’ comparison was shown , probably due in part to increasing use of parte 
time employees. On the whole, however, there was an insignificant falling-off in the annual 
index. The staffs of the 2,282 Soporting establishments averaged 161,281; in 1942, 2,201 
employers had reported a personnel of 160,296. When adjustment is made for the increase in the 
co-operating firms, the index, at 155.1, was one point below that of 156.1 in the preceding 
year. 


As mentioned in previous Annual Reviews of Employment, there has in recent years been 
a growing tendency for the larger stores and chain organizations to absorb the small businesses 
which would otherwise not be represented in these statistics, a change in orgenization which 
has no doubt been a factor in raising the index of employment in trade to its present high 
level. 


The reported payrolls averaged $4,068,287 in 1943; the per capita average was $25.23, 
as compared with $24.07 in 1942. The index of meyrel’ b from June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1943, rose 
by 17.2 p.c., accompanied by a gain of 8.4 p.c. in the number of employees; in this comperison, 
it should be noted that seasonal activity is normally considerably greater at the latter date 
than in the carly summer. The average earnings reported in wholesale trade are relatively 
higher than those in the retail division, where a large proportion of the workers are wonen , 
and the question of part-time employment also enters into the situation to a considerable 
extent. The per capita average in retail establishments in 1943 was $23.08, and in wholesale 
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houses, $32.07. In 1942, the average in the former was $22.08, and in the latter, $30.53. 


It will be noted that the gain in the index of payrolls in trade throughout the 


period of observation has been lower than in many other industries; a partial explanation is 


that in the months since June 1, 1941, increasingly serious shortages of consumers' durable 
goods have resulted in curtailment of employment for salesmen of such commodities, whose 
earnings ordinarily are above the general average for trading establishments. Another factor 
is the employment of increasingly large numbers and proportions of women, and of part-time 
workers, 


9. FINANCE. ' 


Statistics were furnished by 754 financial institutions in 1943; their personnel av- 
eraged 65,892, as compared with 63,472 in 1942. The moderate gain is mainly due to the employ- 
ment of additional workers to replace experienced staff leaving their positions to join the 
Armed Forces, or for other reasons, and also to cope with the increased volume of work resulting 
from the war. The index of employment in financial institutions averaged 123.7 in the year 
under review, as compared with 122.9 in 1942. 


The sum of $1, 994,764 was neporeed ag having been disbursed, on the average, in 
weekly salaries and wages in 1943. The weekly per capita average was "$31. 19. This wes some~ 
what higher than the general figure of $30.78 in the eight leading industries, in which employ- 
ment has risen much more rapidly; in the last quarter of the year, however, the averages in 
finance were below the all-industries' averages in the same period, In 1942, the persons on the 
payrolis of the co-operating firms had reported the disbursement of weekly payrolls averaging 
$1,916,983, representing $50.20 per employee. 


A feature of the situation in 1943 was the employment of increasingly large propor- 
tiona of female workers in financial institutions; the ratio rose from 449 per thousand at 
Oct. 1, 1942, to 508 per thousand at Oct. 1, 1943. At the date of the 1941 Census, the women 
constituted only 345 per thousand employees. 


TABLES SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 


Table 5 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial divisions in the last 
5 years, together with snnual averages since 1926, while the trends of employment in some 60 
industries monthly, during 1943 are shown in Table 4 1/. The column headed "relative weight" 
shows the proportion that the number of employees in the specified industry is of the total 


“Rumber of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1; the numbers 


employed, on the average, in 1945 are shown in Table II. 


oe 0 AND PAYRO BY ECONOMIC r 


Firms in all provinces generally reported a higher level of employment in 1943 than 

in any preceding year. On the whole, the increases over 1942 were on a smaller scale than 
those shown in that year’ over 1941, or in 194) over 1940, but they were nevertheless important, 
ranging from 5.6 p.c. in Ontario and Nova Scotia, to 7.4 p.c. in Quebec and 15.3 p.c. in British 
Columbia, The industrial distribution within the area was obviously a factor of considerable 
importance in determining the extent of the expansion therein. The payrolls disbursed by the 

co-operating firms showed relatively larger gains than were indicated in the number of employ- 
ees, resulting in generally higher per capita earnings in all provinces. The continued 
aiiution of labour during 1943 makes this growth of greater significance than if the sex and 
age distributions of those in recorded Sir kore had remained unchanged. 


lf Detailed indexes for earlier cay i may be obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 
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In general, manufacturing operations in each of the provinces reached new all-tine 
levels during 1943, Widespread increases were again reported in iron and steel and other 
heavy industries; employment in the light manufacturing groups in gome sreas showed a falling=- 
off as the year progressed, partly due to shortages of labour, or of materials, and in some 
cases, to an easing of the demand for certain commodities required in the conduct of the war. 
The non-manufacturing industries showed varying trends. On the whole, activity in logging, 
mining, construction and trade was reduced, mainly as a result of labour stringencies, Trans= 
portation and services, on the other hand, afforded more employment; in the latter, there was 
a considerable growth in the number of part-time workers and of women, in an effort to alle- 
viate the situation, Similar steps were also taken by trading establishments, a fact which 
probably helped to account for a generally higher level of employment in almost all provinces 
towards the close of 1943 than in the same period of 1942; on the average, however, the 
number of workers in trade was smaller in the year under review. 


1. Maritime Provinces. 


Employment in the Maritime Provinces showed only four general declines during 1943, 
as compared with five in the preceding year, when the index had rigen by 6.3 PeSo, &8 COM 
pared with the gain of 10.9 p.c. from Jan. 1 to Dec, 1, 1943. 


Statistics were received from 971 employers, whose working forces averaged 137 , 530; 
in 1942, the co-operating establishments had averaged 938, and their employees, 150,386. 
During the year under review, firms in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick re- 
ported averages of 2,235, 83,302 and 51,993 employees, respectively. 


As in 1942, the activity indicated in Nova Scotia was relatively greater than in the 
other provinces in this area, the industrial distribution in Nova Scotia being more favourably 
affected by war-time demands then that in either New Brunswick or Prince Edward Island, 


Manufacturing in the Maritime Provinces as a whole was at a higher level in each month 
of 1945 than in any earlier year, the index number averaging 206.8 in the 12 months, as compared 
with the previous high figure of 178.0 in 1942, Among the non-manufacturing industries, logging, 
mining, construction and trade were quieter, while communications, transportation and services 
afforded more employment. 


The weekly payrolls distributed by the co-opereting firms averaged $3,880,631, a per 
capita of $28.19, as compared with the 1942 mean of $25.34, The index of payrolls rose by 14.3 
pec. in the year, averaging 155.5 in 1943. The increase in employment in the same comparison 
was 4.6 p.c. 


{n the Maritime Areas, particularly Nova Scotia, the weekly earnings of the typical in- 
dividual in recorded employment generally showed a greater increase in 1943 ag compared with 1942, 
than was reported in any other province except British Columbia. Nevertheless, the average 
continued below the Dominion figure, partly because of losses in working time as a result of in- 
dustrial disputes; the fact that in many cases the reporting industries are situated in com- 
paratively small centres of population is probably also a factor, Within the area, relatively 
high earnings were reported in iron and steel, pulp and paper, transportation and mining. 


2. Quebec. 


Considerable expansion in employment was indicated in Quebec during 1943; the average 
index of employment, at 200.0, was 7.4 pce above thet of 186.2 in the year before. The re- 
corded staffs averaged 587 ,502,ranging from 562,572 at May 1 to 613,910 at the beginning of 
December. The co-operating firms numbered 5,552 in 1943, as compared with 3,305 establishments, 
end an average of 543,982 employees in 1942, ‘The weekly payrolls reported during 1943 averaged 
$17,073,442, a per capita average of $29.06, The contents of the pay envelope of the typical 
employee in recorded employment in 1942 averaged $26.70. Over the 12 months, the index of pay- 
rolls advanced by 15.3 PeCo, While the increase in the number of workers was 7.4 PeCe 
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As in 1942, the proportion of employees in Quebec to the Dominion total for the re- 
porting firms was rather greater than their proportion of the payrolls; in 1943, 31.8 p.c. of 
the persons in the eight leading industries in the Dominion were reported in Quebec, whereas 
the earnings constituted 50 p.c. of the Dominion aggregate for the same industries. The dis=’ 
parity in seach year pertly resulted from the fact that employment in the province expanded to > 
@ greater-than~average extent, so that the dilution of labour was a factor of considerable. 
importance. The industrial distribution within the province was another contributory cause, 
there being unusually large numbers of workers in logging and in textile, leather and lumber 
milis, and in certain other divisions, in which earnings sare frequently below average. — 


The menufecturing industries in Quebec were very active during 1943 in relation to 
‘the 1926 level, employment therein being higher than in most other provinces. The index aver= 
aged 244.0 in 1943, 12.1 p.c. above that of 217.7 in 1942. The general increase in Canada as ’ 
a whole was 9.5 p.c., the latest annual index being 226.2. The most noteworthy gains in Quebec 
in the year under review took place in iron and steel plants. Employment in pulp and paper and 
textiles, on the other hand, was quieter, while no general change was indicated in lumber, 
Among the non~manufacturing industries, logging, communications and construction and mainte- 
nance showed reduced activity, but transportation, mining, services and trade efforded greater 


employment. 


8. Ontario. 


Relatively little change in employment was recorded, on the whole, in Ontario during 
1943; reductions in the personnel indicated in the first five months, together with a slight 
decline at Aug. 1, were rather more than offset by the moderate gains reported in the remaining 
six months, At Beal. 1, the index, at 188.6, was 1.2 points higher than at the opening of the 
year. The srnual fimire was 185.8, as compared with the 1942 mean of 179.4. , 


Statistics were received from 5,895 estublishments in 1943, employing 755,301 men and 
women, whose weckly payrolls aggregated $24,030,165. In the preceding year, 5,643 firms re- 
ported a staff of 728,479, with an average weekly payroll of $21,786,521. In the 12 months, the 
index of employment rose be 3e6 pec. and that of payrolls, by 9.5 p. Ce The weekly average 
earnings advanced from $29.88 in 1942, to $51.82 in the year under review, or by $1.94. Despite 
the employment of unusually large numbers and proportions of females, the typical person in re- 
corded employment in Ontario received a larger pay envelope than his fellow worker in any other 
province except British Columbia. The greater-than-average concentration of employment in iron 
and steel and other heavy manufacturing industries, in non-metallic mineral mining and in other 
Classes where earnings are unusually high, contributed materially to the relatively favourable 
position of the Ontario wage-earner. In this province were employed 40.9 p.c. of the total 
personnel reported in the eight leading industries, while the payrolls comprised 42.2 p.c. of the 
Dominion aggregate. 


‘Employment in manufacturing in Ontario was 5.6 pc. higher than in 1942, the index 
averaging 215.8; this was considerably below that of 226.2 in manufacturing generally through- 
out the country. On the whole, comparatively little chenge in the situation was shown from 
month to month during 1943, employment at its maximum at Dec, 1 being only 2 1/2 p.c. higher 
than at its low point at May 1. The index for each month of the year under review was never= 
theless rather higher than at the same date of 1942, 


Pulp and paper, (including baal and publishing and the paper-using industries), 
chemicals and textiles were quieter during 1943, but lumber, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals 
and certain other classes afforded more api byactit? Activity in logging, mining, communications 
and trade was less, on the whole, than in 1942, while improvement in that comparison was shown 
in transportation, construction ena halfiteRtnts and services; the gains were slight, 


4. e ovine 


industrial activity in the Prairie area was generally at a high level in 1943, ac- 
cording to information furnished by 1,853 firms, with an average working force of a 5 580; in 
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1942, the 1,815 establishments co-operating in the monthly surveys had reported an average of 
185,415 workers. The latest index, at 141.4, was 4.3 p.c. above that of 135.6 in the preceding 
year. There were nine monthly increases. in 1943, when the index rose by 6.8 p.c. from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 1; this proportion was rather lower than that of practically eight p.c. from the begin- 
ning to the end of 1942, : PLY Bee} jes! 


.. »» The sum of $5,812,019 was disbursed, on the average, in weekly payrolls by the employ- 
ers reporting during 1943; this was an average of $30.32 per employee, an amount which was 
closer to the Dominion figure of $30.78 than that indicated in the other areas. In 1942, the 
per capita was $28.80. The latest index of payrolls. wes 9.4 p.c. higher than in the preceding 
year, since when that of employment has risen by 4.3 pec. 


In the Prairie area, the indicated employees and payrolls in 1943 formed very similar 
percentages of the Dominion totals, 10.4 p.c. of the number of employees and 10.2 p.c. of the ag-= 
gregate payrolls being reported in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, taken as a unit. If informa- 
tion were available for agricultural workers, it is probable that these proportions to the 
Canadian aggregates would differ. 


Considerably greater activity was noted in manufacturing in the Prairies, where the 
annual index advanced from 170.7 in 1942, to 186.7 in the year under review. Lumber, pulp and 
paper and textiles were quieter, but employment in animal food, iron and steel and certain other 
manufacturing establishments showed improvement. Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging, mining and construction reported curtailment. There was little general change in trade, 
while services, transportation end communications afforded more employment than in 1942, 


Of the average employees reported in the Prairie Area in 1943, 90,193 belonged in 
Manitoba, 36,585 in Saskatchewan and 64,802 in Alberta; the increases over 1942 amounted to 4.0 
PeCo, 4.5 poc., and 4.8 Pp-C., respectively. : 


5. British Columbia, 


In the period Mar. 1 to Sept. 1, there were uninterrupted advances in British Columbia, 
Where the expansion was, however, on a smaller scale and of a shorter duration than that indi- 
cated in 1942, An average working force of 176,821 persons was recorded by the 1,487 firms fur- 
nishing data in 1943; their payrolls averaged $6,107,721 per week, an average of $34.52 per 
employee. This figure was higher than in any other province. As compared with the preceding 
year, there was an increase of 15.3 p.c. in the index of employment, bringing this to 190.0, 
while that of payrolls rose by 25.9 pec. The establishments reporting in 1942 had employed an 
average personnel of 152,586 men and women, whose weekly earnings had averaged $31.28. The gain 
of $3.24 in the per capita figure in the year under review exceeded that elsewhere indicated; 
this was mainly due to unusually high payrolls in shipbuilding and other heavy manufacturing 
industries, and in logging and construction. The figures in the last-named reflected to some 
extent the high rates entailed by the special circumstances attendant upon the construction of 
the Alaska Highway. 


Especially large advances were made in manufacturing in British Columbia, where the 
annual index, at 273.9, was higher by 18.9 p.c. than in 1942, Shipyards were particularly 
active, raising the index in the iron and steel group from 725.4 in the preceding year to 1057.9 
in 1943, when the Dominion average for iron and steel was 343.3; despite a falling-off in the 
latter months of the year, the index in the province at Dec. 1 was above the annual average. 
Textiles and certain other branches of manufacturing showed moderate gains in the 12 months, 
while there was, on the whole, a decline in pulp and paper and lumber mills. 


Of the non-manufacturing industries, logging, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and services showed improvement in 1943, while mining and trade were 
not quite so active. A feature of the year,in logging in parts of British Columbia was the 
payment of a special bonus to men completing specified periods of service with the same empl oy~ 
ers. This and other factors resulted in much higher, rates of earnings in the industry in that 
province than in any other, 


Monthly data have been segregated for many years for the centres 1/ whose popule- — 
tions exceed 100,000, viz., Montreal, Quebec, Torato, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windeor, Winnipeg end 
Vancouver. In 1943, as in both 194] and 1942, activity in these cities taken as a unit showed 
@ greater advance than was indicated in the Dominion as a whole. The composite index for the 
cities rose from 177.7 in 1942, to 196.0 in 1945, or by 10.35 p.c.3 in the smaller centres and 
rural areas in the Dominion, there was an increase of 2.7 p.c., while the general gain in Canada 
es a whole was six p.c. In 1942, there had been en advance of 14.1 p.c. in the Dominian, re- 
sulting from a rise of 19.3 p.c. in the larger cities and of 10.1 p.c. in the smaller centres 
and the rural areas. Agriculture is of course excluded in ell cases from the monthly surveys. 
This is only the second occasion in a lengthy period in which industrial activity in the cities 
taken as & wit reached a higher level in relation to the 1926 average, than was recorded in 
other parts of the Dominion, The cities' index in 1943, already given as 196.0, was 11.9 points 
higher than the Canada figure of 184.1, 


The index numbers of employment in the eight leading cities, and elsewhere, in com- 
parison with those for the Dominion as a whole, are given in Table Til. The figures show that, 
in general, the fluctuations in the larger centres are more viclent than those eleeshere in-~ 
Gicated, Thus the depression of the 1950's apparently had a greater effect upon the situation 
in the cities than was the case in the amaller centres and the sural areas; in 1934, for ex- 
emple, the index for the eight leading cities, at 88.2, was 15.9 points below that for other 
parts of the Dominion. This situation partly resulted from the fact that the production of 
heavy manufactured goods, to a considerable extent concentrated in the larger ceutres of popu- 
lation, was more drastically curtailed than that of consumers’ goods, whose manufacture is more 
widely distributed; the location of works undertaken for the relief of wmemployment in the de- 
pression years was largely outside the cities. Still another factor was the fact that, in 
general, employment in the industries normally located outside the cities, such es mining snd 
logging, during the depression continued at a higher level in relation to the 1926 basic average, 
than was the case in many other industries. 


TABLE III = Annual Average Index Numbers of Baployment in Canada as a whole, 
in the Eight Leading Cities taken as a Unit, and Kise- 
where in the Dominion, 1929 - 1943. 


(1926=100) 
Year Canada Eight Leading Cities El sewhere 
1929 119.0 119.3 118.9 
1930 113.4 114.2 112.9 
1931 102.5 104.3 101.1 
1932 87.5 90.2 85.3 
1933 83.4 83.0 83.7 
1934 96.0 68.2 162.1 
1935 99.4 93.1 104.5 
1936 103.7 $7.7 168.4 
1937 114.1 105.8 120.8 
1938 111.8 105.7? 116.7 
1939 113.9 107 .8 118.8 
1940 124.2 118.9 128.1 
1941 152.3 149.0 155.0 
1942 173.7 177.7 170.7 
1943 184.1 196.0 175.2 


The effect of the war was at first to reduce the disparity in the index of employ- 
ment for the larger cities and that for the remaining centres. In 1941, the difference was 
six points in favour of the latter; in 1942, the situation was reversed, the cities’ index én 


1/ Commencing in 1944, information will be compiled for the 12 centres with populetions 
ranging from 35,000 to 100,000. 
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being seven points higher, while by 1943, the cities’ index, at 196.0 was 20.8 points above that 
for other parts of the Dominion. Where the latter had increased by 2.6 p.c. from 1942, the 
cities’ index showed a gain of 10.3 p.c. The unprecedentedly high level of activity in manu- 
facturing in the larger industrial centres, despite efforts to disperse war industries, largely 
accounts for the present situation. 


The concentration of female wage-earners in the eight cities with populations exceed- 
ing 100,000 is particularly marked, 60 p.c. of the total number of women in recorded employment 
at Oct. 1, 1943, being reported therein. Approximately 41 p.c. of the total males were situated 
in the larger cities at the same date, when workers of both sexes made up 46.2 p.c. of the 
aggregate in recorded employment in Canada. 


Table III also shows that, as compared with 1939, there was a gain of 61.6 p.c. in the 
index of employment throughout the Dominion in 1945, when the rise in the cities, taken as a 
unit, amounted to 81.8 p.c. This concentration will be of great importance in the post-war 
"unwinding" process. , 


In manufacturing, the index number of employment in the eight leading cities taken as 
& unit,averaged 242.0 in 1943, or 13.6 p.c. higher than in 1942, as compared with 226.2, and an 
increase of 9.5 p.c. in Canada as a whole. Employment in certain other industrial divisions 
also showed mare repid expansion in the larger centres during the year under review than was 
elsewhere recorded. During 1945, approximately 54 p.c. of the persons in recorded employment 
in menufacturing in the Dominion belonged in the eight leading cities, a proportion which ex- 
ceeded that of 52 p.c. in 1942. Another interesting fact in this connection is that the number 
of females in factories in the eight leading cities at Oct. 1, 1945, constituted 60.8 p.c. of 
tho Dominion total of females in the manufacturing group as reported by the firms making 
returns. 


The following table shows index numbers of employment in certain industries in 1941, 
1942 and 1943 in the eight leading cities and the Dominion as a whole, (1926100). 


TABLE IV ~ Average Index Numbers of Employment in Certain 
Industrial Groups in the Dominion and in the Leading 
Industrial Cities as a whole, in 1941, 1942 and 1943, 


Sh “Ub L-! S a BR RD |. ee as "Cea 
Eight Eight Eight 
Leading Leading Leading 
Industry Cities Dominion Cities Dominion. Citiog Dominion, 
Menuf acturing 167.5 168.4 213.0 206.5 242.0 226.8 
Communications 79.9 96.5 85.5 103.7 82.2 104.5 
Construction 88.9 126.6 94.0 130.3 89.9 129.8 
Building 105.5 139.5 116.8 158.0 110.1 160.3 
Services 156.4 167.5 167.1 178.8 179.3 189.9 
Trade 147.7 156.5 147.1 156.1 147.6 155.1 
Eignt Leading 
Industries 149.0 152.3 177.7 173.7 196.0 184.1 


The weekly earnings of the persons in recorded employment in the centres of 100,000 
population end over averaged $51.38 in 1943, exceeding the 1942 average by $2.11. The per 
capita figure for Canada as a whole was $30.78, which was $2.22 higher than the average in the 
preceding yeer. Firme in the eight leading cities reported 45.9 p.c. of the Dominion total of 
employees, and disbursed 46.8 p.c. of the aggregate weekly payroll. In view of the fact that 
rents and other living costs are frequently higher in the lerger centres, the disparity in 
these two proportions is surprisingly small. It is probable that unduly high proportions of 
the part-time workers now in industrial employment are situated in these cities, affecting to 
some extent the average earnings reported therein, 


The following paragraphs deal briefly with the situation in the eight leading cities 
during the year under review, 
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1. MONTREAL. 


The trend of employment in Montreal during 1943 was continuously upward from Feb. 1 
to Dec. 1, inclusive; the number of persons added to the reported steffs was smaller than in 
1942 or 1941, but was nevertheless rather above average according to pre-war standards, 
Commencing with Feb. 1, successive new all-time highs were indicated until Dec, 1, when the ~ 
index, at 195.1, was 8.1 p.c. higher than at the opening of the year, and 7.4 p.c. above the 
Dec. 1, 1942, figure of 181.7, the maximum in the years prior to 1943, 


The working forces of the 2,075 co-operating employers averaged 286,830. The persons 
in recorded employment varied in number from £74,234 at Jan. 1 to 299,946 at the beginning of 
December, In 1942, the high figure, also reached at Dec. 1, had been 275,848. The average in 
that year was 254,135, employed in 1,916 establishments. The mean index had then been 167.4; 
the latest annual figure, at 187.6, was 12.1 pec. higher, 


Activity in manufacturing rose steadily from month to month during 1943; the index 
averaged 233.2 pec. of the 1926 average, exceeding by 16.8 p.c. the previous peak index of 
199.7 in 1942. This gain was proportionately much larger than that indicated in manufacturing 
as a whole in the Dominion. Employment in this division in Montreal was at a higher level in 
relation to the 1926 average than in Canada as a whole, although the index continued rather 
below that for the province of Quebec, 


Certain branches of manufacturing during 1943 were quieter than in 1942, notably veg=- 
etable foods, textiles, tobacco and beverages. The paper-using, iron and steel, chemical, non- 
Trerrous metal, electrical apparatus and many other classes, however, reported greater employ=- 
ment. Most of the non-manufacturing industries showed a falling-off; communications, trans- 
protation and construction were not quite so active. On the other hand, further improvement 
was indicated in trade and services, 


The salaries and wages disbursed by the co-operating firms in Montreal averaged 
$8,756,429 in 1943, when the typical worker in recorded employment received an average of 
$30.50 per week; in 1942, the weekly figure had been $27.97, while in the last seven months of 
1941, the weekly average was $25.51. The recorded payrolls in Montreal showed relatively great- 
er expansion in 1943 than was indicated in the Dominion as a whole. Thus, in 1943 the Montreal 
index averaged 161.5, as compared with the Canada figure of 144.9; the provincial figure for 
Quebec was 155.6. The increase over 1942 amounted in Montreal to 20 p.c.3; in the Dominion, to 
11.5 p.c. and in Quebec, to 15.3 p.c. In the same comparison, the index of employment in 
Montreal gained by 12.1 pce, that in Canada as a whole, by six p.c., while the advance in 
Quebec was 7.4 p.c. 


During 1943, the workers reported in Montreal made up 15.5 p.c. of the total in re- 
corded employment in the eight leading industries, and their earnings constituted 15.4 pec. of 
the total, In the year before, the proportion of employees was 14.6 p.c., and that of pay= 
rolls, 14.3 pec. | 


2. QUEBEC CITY. 


Employment in Quebec reached unprecedentedly high levels in 1943, when the staffs of 
the 242 co-operating employers rose almost steadily from 35,762 at Jan. 1, to 40,966 at the 
beginning of December, averaging 38,987 in the year, The annual index was 271.9. In 1942, the 
227 firms furnishing data had indicated an average of 31,601 employees; the mean index had then 
been 223.2, a figure which exceeded that in any earlier year of the record. The manufacturing 
industries afforded decidedly more employment, the index averaging 568.0, or 27.7 pote higher 
than the 1942 figure of 288.1. This increase, which exceeded that shown by manufacturing in 
the Dominion as a whole, largely resulted from wartime production. The various non=-manufactur- 
ing industries reported slightly greater activity in the year under review, 


The payrolls disbursed by the co-operating establishments averaged $1,038,435; the 
per capita average was $26.58, as compared with $23.41 in 1942, and $21.45 in the period of 
observation in 1941. These figures are somewhat below the Dominion averages, partly because 


aw SA @ 
ef the enploymant of rather larger-than-normal proportions of female jabvour, It is alao nete~ 
worthy that the contents of the average pay envelope of the typicel individual in resoried 
employment showed a greater gain, in the yoar under review over 1942, then wag indicated in any 
other of the eight leading cities. The increase in this comparigon in Quebec was §35.17 
comparing favourably with that of $2.22 in the Dominion as a whole. The index of payrolls in 
Quebec was 215.0 in 1945, 37.6 p.c. above the 1942 figure of 156.2; in the same comparison, 
there was a rise of 21.8 pec. in the number in recorded employment, 


3. TORONTO, 


Activity in Toronto continued at a high level during 1943; in conformity with the 
general industrial situation, the gains over 1942 were on a smaller scale than in earlier 
stages of the war effort, but were none the less considerable. Data were compiled from 2,081] 
employers, with an average working force of 251,522. The annual index was 195.2. In 1942, 
1,967 establishments had reported a mean of 231,629 workers, while the index had averaged 180.2. 


The payrolls of those in recorded employment in the year under review averaged $7,- 
948,006, a per capita figure of $31.62. This was higher then the Dominion average of $30.78. 
In 1942, the average per employee in Toronto had been $29.54, while that in the period of 1941 
for which data are available was $27.32. The index of aggregate payrolls averaged 150.9 in 
1943, 14.8 p.c. higher than in 1942, Those in recorded employment in Toronto constituted 13.6 
pec. of the Dominion total in 1943, and received 14 p.c. of the aggregate weekly payroll) dis- 
bursed by the establishments in the eight leading industries; in the year before, the pro- 
portions head been 15.5 p.c. of the personnel, and 13.8 p.c. of the reported total of salaries 
and wages. 


Manufacturing in Toronto in the 12 months under review was uniformly at e higher level 
than in 1942, although the distance between the two curves narrowed as the year advanced. The 
annual index, at 228.6, was 10.4 p.c, higher than in 1942, previously the maximum, The latest 
average slightly exceeded the Dominion mean of 226.2. Iron and steel, electrical apparatus, 
chemical and other plants in the high-priority classes showed greater activity in 1943 than in any 
earlier year, but the paper-using, textile and many other divisions afforded less employment, 
frequently because of inability to secure labour. Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
construction and transportation were rather brisker, on the whole, while curtailment was in- 
dicated in cummunications and trade, 


4. OTTAWA, 


There was moderate expansion in industrial employment in Ottawa during 1943, when the 
annual index was 168.0, as compared with 161.9 in 1942. The men and wonem on the staffs of the 
255 reporting firms averaged 22,188, varying from 21,463 at Feb. 1, to 23,024 at the beginning 
of December; in the year preceding, 249 establishments had indicated a mean of 21,348 employ- 
6056 


Lumber mills continued relatively quiet; pulp and paper, iron and steel and some other 
classes, however, showed heightened activity. Trade and services also reported a higher level 
of employment than in 1942, while there was a falling-off in construction, 


The payrolis of the firms co-operating in Ottawa averaged $59,437; the average per 
employee was $26.65, as compared with $25.29 in 1942 and $24.14 in the last seven months of — 
1941, The index of aggregate payrolls rose by 8 1/2 p.c. from 1942 to 1943, averaging 129.3 
in the latter. The gain in employment in the same comparison was 3.8 p.G. 


In addition to the persons employed by industriel firms, the Dominion Government had 
on its payroll in Ottawa approximately 32,191 men and women in September, 1945, compared with 
29,210 in the same month in 1942, 22,293 in 1941, 17,514 in 1940 and 11,934 in 1939. ‘The per- 
sens employed in September, 1943, were paid $4,176,773 in monthly salaries and wages, a weekly 
average of $29.94, as compared with $3,708,939 in September, 1942, when the per capita average 
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was $29.30. The latest figures are subject to revision, 


5S. HAMILTON, 


Little change on the whole was showm in Hamilton in 1943 as compared with 1942, but 
the trend from month to month throughout the year was generally dowmward. Statistics were ree 
ceived from 361 firms with an average working force of 61,008, varying from 63,140 at Feb. 1, to 
59,442 at Oct. 1. In 1942, a mean of 60,922 employees was reported. The latest emmual index 
wae 186.7, as compared with 186.6 in the preceding year, when the increases in employment hed 
been more frequent and larger. The persons in recorded employment in 1943 received weekly pay~ 
rolls averaging $1,979,404, an average of $32.45 per employee, as compared with $31.32 in 1942, 
end $28.71 in the period for which information was furnished in 1941, These figures are higher 
than those generally indicated in the Dominion, mainly because of the unusually large proportion 
of workers in the heavy manufacturing industries in Hamilton. A resuit of this distribution is 
seen in the fact that in 1943, 3.3 p.c. of all workers in the eight les¢ing industries were re~ 
ported by firms in Hamilton, but their payrolls made up 3.5 p.c. of the total of salaries and 
wages disbursed by the co-operating employers, 


6. WINDSOR. 


| Industrial activity in Windsor continued at a high level, although the advance was not 
80 great as in 1942. Data were compiled from 217 establishments with an average staff of 41 ,- 
579 men and women, while the index stood at 305.6, as compared with 282.5 in 1942, when the re- 
ported forces had averaged 38,388. In the year under review, the weekly pay envelope of those 
in recorded employment in Windsor contained $41.61, a figure which exceeded that of $39.22 in 
1942, as well as that of $36.82 in the period June 1 - Dec, 1, 1941. These per capita averages 
were greatly above the general figures, The salaries and wages reported in 1943 averaged $1,- 
726,959 per week. The explanation of the relatively high payrolls in Windsor, ag in Hamilton, 
lies largely in the concentration of workers in the heavy industries, with unusually ereat 
proportions of male employees 1/; thus, 76.6 p.c. of those on the peyrolls of the Windsor firms 
co-operating in the survey for Dec. 1, 1943, belonged in the manufacture of iron and steel pro- 
ducts,as compared with ratios of 29.7 PeG. in Ontario, and 25 p.c. in the Dominion at the sane 
date. The annual index of payrolls was 145.3, being 11.4 p.c. above the 1942 mean; the gin in 
the index of employment in the samc comparison was 8.2 p.c,. 


Employment in manufacturing in Windsor was active during 1943; as in the other centres, 
hewever, the increases were on a smaller scale than those indicated in 1942 over 1941. The index 
of employment averaged 349.7, as compared with 322.8 in the preceding 12 months, There wag 
important expansion in fron and steel plants, while other branches of menufacturing also showed 
considerable advences in the year under review, On the other hand, construction was quieter, 


7. WINNIPEG, 


The trend was generally upward in Winnipeg during 1943, when employment was in greater 
volume than in earlier years; nevertheless, the index was lower than in any other of the eight 
centres, continuing the situation indicated in recently preceding years. As was previously 
pointed out, this largely resulted from the industrial distribution in Winnipeg, where the pro=- 
‘portion of workers in trade is abnormally high, while that in manufacturing is rather lew. 

Thus, the effect of the wer, in reacting adversely in regard to trade, and particularly favour- 
ably in regard to manufacturing, has tended to produce a Less-than~average increase in general 
employment in Winnipeg. The 578 employers furnishing information had an average working forces 
of 58,320 men and women, earning a weekly payroll of $1,633,235 in 1945. This was an average of 
$28.00 per employee, as compared with $27.06 in 1942, and $25.43 in the period of observation 
in 1941, , 


1l/ At Oct. 1, 1943, 82 p.c. of the total employees in recorded employment in Windsor were males, 
& proportion considerably exceeding that of not quite 70 p.c. in Ontario, and less than 74 
Pec. in Canada as a whole, 
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Based on the 1926 average as 100, the latest index of employment was 139.2, being 
5.1 p.c. higher than that of 132.4 in 1942, previously the maximum, The payroll index in the 
same comparison showed an advance of 8.4 p.c. 


Improvement was noted in manufacturing in Winnipeg in the year under review, when the 
index, at 177.8, was 7.4 p.c. higher than in 1942. The animal food, textile, iron and steel 
and chemical industries were decidedly more active, as was also the case in transportation and 
trade. There was a falling-off, however, in construction. 


8. VANCOUVER. 


Industrial activity in Vancouver continued at an unusually high level during 193, 
although the upward movement was not without interruption, as had been the case in the year 
before. Manufacturing, particularly of iron and steel products, afforded an especially large 
volume of employment; the index in manufacturing was practically 30 p.c. above that of 1942, 
Communications, transportation, construction and services showed moderate improvement. On the 
other hand, lumber mills and trade reported some curtailment, due in the main to shortages of 
labour. 


During 1943, the 639 co-operating establishments indicated an average working force of 
87,886; the annual index of employment was 245.8, considerably higher than the 1942 mean of 
205.0. The 603 firms whose returns were then tabulated had an average of 72,520 employees. The 
weekly salaries and wages in the year under review averaged $2,938,994, giving a per capita 
figure of $33.43, as compared with $30.39 in 1942, and $26.78 in the seven months of 1941 for 
which data are on record. The payrolls reported in Vancouver have shown extremely large gains, 
accompanying the important increases in employment. Where the latter rose by 19.9 pec. in 1943 
over 1942, the index of payrolls advanced by 29.6 p.c. 


Index Numbers in Eight Leading Cities. 
Bests C1 Wh pn hea ll lla mech Ace che eins ated the dich 


Statistics for the cities are given in Tables 2,7 and 9. Chart ll illustrates the 
fluctuations of employment in the larger centres during the last few years, the curves being 
based upon the figures given in Table 2, 


4. ~ COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
IN THE FIVE ECONOMIC AREAS. 
SE AE SI TS ALE TE I IE BSE SAE EI YES OEE ST TS A ETOAC S 


The trends of employment in manufacturing in the five economic ereas, in comparison 
with the movements in the Dominion as a whole, are depicted in Chart 12 in the years from 
1925. These show over a lengthy period, a striking similarity in the course of the curves for 
the different areas; the variations in the industrial distributions of the persons engaged in 
manufacturing from East to West make this similarity of considerable interest. 


The expansive movement which reached its high level in all areas in 1929 was succeeded 
by equally general curtailment; in the Dominion, and in four of the five economic areas, the 
low point was reached in 1933, but in British Columbia, as in the United States, the minimum of 
employment was recorded in 1932, 


Manufacturing from East to West then showed steady, though moderate recovery until 
19357, when the second high point in industrial activity in the period of observation was in- 
dicated. There was a general slowing down in 1938, which extended into the earlier months of 
the succeeding year. The declaration of war in September, 1939, brought with it a considerable 
upswing in all areas; this has greatly developed in strength as the war progresses, until new 
all-time highs were reported in all provinces in the year under review, The peaks established 
as a result of wartime demands, however, were at levels which showed greater disparity than has 
previously been indicated. In the case of Ontario, the Maritime end Prairie Provinces, the 
curves in 1943 were below that for the Dominion as a whole, while in Quebec and British Columbia 
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they were considerably higher. The movements in Ontario and the Prairie Area during 1943 were 
not sO sharply upward as those in the other areas depicted in the chart. 


5. - SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
AT OCT. 1, 1942, AND OCT. 1, 1943, 


At Oct. 1, 1943, as at the same date a year earlier, the Bureau undertook an enquiry 
into the sex distribution of the workers on the payrolls of the co-operating establishments, 
such information being required in the solution of various important problems arising from war- 
time demands for labour. In view of the fact that the monthly surveys relate to the great 
majority of workers in the industries covered, the results of the investigation into the sex 
distribution may be considered as providing a very complete picture of the situation generally 
existing at the dates of the enquiries. 


Of the total of 1,950,131 persons on the staffs of the firms co-operating in the nine 
leading industrial groups at Oct. 1, 1943, 1,439,416 were men or boys, and 510, 715 were women 
or girls. The latter number constituted 262 per thousand workers of both sexes, a ratio which 
considerably exceeded that of 235 indicated at Oct. 1, 1942. An interesting fact revealed in 
the second enquiry into the sex distribution was that, when allowance is made for the growth in 
the number of co-operating establishments, the expansion in employment reported over the 12 
months, had taken place almost entirely among women workers, whose numbers were increased by 
some 15 p.c., whereas the number of males very slightly declined. The general gain in recorded 
employment in the year amounted to just under 3 1/2 p.c. 


Sources Contributing to the Supplies of Male and Female Workers. - In discussing the 
matter of sex distribution, it may be in order briefly to recapitulate the drains made in the 
year upon the available supplies of man-power, and the reservoirs which have been tapped to 
bring about the changes, mentioned above, in the numbers and proportions of male and female 
workers in recorded employment. 


Over the 12 months, further large numbers of men were withdrawn from industrial em- 
ployment to serve in the Armed Forces; the reserve of women was also affected to some extent 
by enlistments, although the numbers involved were naturally much smaller. The virtual main- 
tenance of the number of males in recorded employment, notwithstanding the demands from the 
various Services, reflected the operation of several factors:- (1) The transfer from the less- 
essential to the more-essential industries (the latter being heavily represented in the current 
surveys); (2) The continued movement from the own-account and small-employer classes to employ-. 
ment in industry; (3) The substitution of increasingly large numbers of boys of pre-enlistment 
ages and,to a lesser extent, of older and physically~handicapped men, as replacements for those 
of military age and fitness; (4) The industrialre-absorption of men discharged from the Armed 
Forces. 


The female accessions to the number in recorded employment have also come from vari- 
ous reserves, among which may be mentioned home makers, (either returning to work or as re- 
cruits), young girls who under ordinary circumstances would continue at school for a longer or 
a shorter period, domestic servants, and other women and girls normally engaged in kinds of 
work which are excluded from the monthly surveys. The employment of part-time workers has 
considerably increased in the year; the number of such workers is not available, but in some 
industries is probably fairly substantial. 


The Trend of Average Earnings:- Another noteworthy fact which may be pointed out in 
connection with the statistics of sex distribution is that, in spite of a virtual stabilization 
of the number of male wage~earners in the year, and widely~distributed gains in the number of 
females, the average weekly earnings reported in the various industries and areas between Oct, 
1 of 1942 and 1943, almost invariably showed increases. There was no general rise in the cost- 
of-living allowances during this period, so that the general advances in the average weekly 
earnings result only in specific cases from higher rates of wages or of bonus, but more general- 
ly, from the upgrading of workers (male and female) as they acquired experience, and from the 
movement of workers from low-pay to high-pay industries. As would probably be expected, there 
appeared a tendency for the smallest gains in the weekly averages to appear in the industries 
and areas where the proportions of women workers showed greater-than-average increases. The 
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length of service of the female recruits to industry would obviously be one of many factors 
contributing to this result. 


The Distribution of the Women Workers in Recorded Employment at Octe 1, 1943:- 
Of the total of 510,715 women in recorded employment in the nine leading industrial divisions, 
537,251, or 66 p.c., were engaged in manufacturing, including electric light and power; the 
_ Oct. 1, 1942, proportion had been 66.4 p.c. The next largest groups of female employees were 
those of 80,238 in trade, 32,958 in finance and 25,819 in services. Communications, trans- 
portation, construction, mining and logging together reported approximately 34,450 women wor= 
kers, or only 6.7 p.c. of the total. Small though this proportion was, it fractionally exceeded 
that of just over six p.c. at the time of the Oct. 1, 1942, survey. 


The females engaged in plants turning out heavy manufactured goods constituted 25.6 
PeCe Of the total number of women workers reported at Oct. 1, 1943, as compared with 20.9 p.c. 
in 1942. On the other hand, the proportion of the aggregate reported by manufacturers of light 
goods declined from 45 p.c. at the time of the first survey, to little more than 40 p.c. at the 
date of the second enquiry; employment in this class was then generally quieter than it had been 
& year earlier. The falling-off took place chiefly among the male workers. 


Manufacturing:- Women workers engaged in the textile industries by the firms co- 
operating at Oct. 1, 1943,. totalled 81,612; this was a decline of some 2,000 from the number 
they had employed a year earlier. The later ratio was nevertheless, higher at 600 per thousand ,as 
against 577 at Oct. 1, 1942. Iron and steel plants reported 80,253 female employees, or 167 
per thousand - exceeding in number and proportion the 56,490 women engaged in such establish- 
ments at Oct. 1, 1942, when 134 per thousand of the workers had been females. These ratios 
afford an interesting comparison with that of 79 per thousand in 1941 and 61 per thousand in 
1940, according to the Annual Census of Industry. Among the various divisions of the iron and 
steel group, the largest numbers and the greatest proportions of female workers were indicated 
in firearm and aircraft factories. <A particularly large percentage increase in the employment 
of females was also recorded in shipbuilding, in which was reported, however, little more than 

seven p.c. of the total females in the iron and steel plants furnishing data. 


The non-ferrous metal industries also indicated the employment of large numbers of 
women, engaged mainly on war work; 234 per thousand employees were females, This proportion was 
a good deal higher than that of 197 per thousand a year earlier, In the lumber divisions, the 
growth in the employment of women in the 12 months was notable, the reported numbers rising from 
6,014 at Oct. 1, 1942, to 9,417 at Oct. 1, 1943, and the proportion from 94 to 141 per thousand, 
An increase in the number engaged on war work largely accounted for this higher ratio. 


Women Workers by Economic Areas, 


The highest proportionsof female workers were in Ontario and Manitoba; in the year, 
the ratio in the former hed risen from 267 per thousand employees, to 502, and in the latter, 
from 212 per thousand to 269, Firms in Ontario showed a gain of 14.5 p.c. in the number of 
women workers on their staffs, while the increase in Manitoba was 30 p.c. On the other hend, 
the number of male employees in Ontario fell by 3.3 p.c., and that in Manitoba by 4.9 p.c., in 
the year. In British Columbia, there was an impressive increase, (amounting to 34.5 Pec.), in 
the number of women in recorded employment; the male workers gained by 2.6 pec. The Maritime 
end Prairie Provinces also indicated important advances in the employment of females, whose 
numbers grew by 24.4 p.c. in the former and by 28 p.c. in the latter. 


As in 1942, the concentration of females in factory employment in the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario at the date under review was very great; of the total of 337,251 women in 
recorded employment in manufacturing, 36.1 p.c. belonged in the former, and 49.7 p.c. in the 
latter. This proportion of 85.8 p.c. in the two provinces, however, was somewhat lower than 
that of 88.4 p.ce. indicated at oot. 1, 1942. 


The women employed in factories in Quebec made up 29] per thousand of the workers 
of both sexes at the date under review, a proportion: slightly lower than that of 294 a year 
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earlier, In Ontario, on the other hand, the ratio rose from 272 per thousand at Oct. 1, 1942, 
to 305 per thousand at the latest date. In each of the other economic areas, the proportions 
also increased, the gain in British Columbia (from 133 to 188 per thousand) being greatest. 


Women Workers in the Fight Leading Cities. 


The increase of some 16 p.c. in the number of female workers in the larger cities 
taken as a unit was fractionally higher than that in the Dominion as a whole in the 12 months 
ending Oct. 1, 1943. The proportion of women per thousand employees rose from 311 at Oct. 1, 
1942, to 341 at the date under review. The ratios varied greatly as between the cities, rang- 
ing from 180 per thousand in Windsor and 273 in Vancouver, to 391 per thousand in Ottawa and 
404 in Toronto. Only in Quebec City was the proportion lower than it had been at the beginning 
of October of last year. 


Slightly more than three-fifths of all females reported in manufacturing in the 
Dominion at Oct. 1, 1943, were situated in the eight leading cities, where the male employees 
constituted over one-half of the total in manufacturing. Firms in Toronto indicated the employ- 
ment of a larger number, and a higher proportion, of female workers than any other of the eight 
cities for which statistics are regularly segregated in the monthly surveys; 107,903, or rather 
more than 21 p.c. of the total women on the staffs of the co-operating employers throughout the 
Dominion were in the Toronto Metropolitan Area, where such workers constituted 404 per 1,000 
of the reported aggregate of both sexes. Montreal took second place in the number of females, 
there being 101,277 women in recorded employment at Oct. 1, 1943; this was slightly less than 
20 p.c. of the Dominion aggregate. The proportion of females in that city was 329 per thou- 
sand workers of both sexes. The lowest ratios at the date under review were in Windsor, Van- 
couver and Hamilton, in all of which, however, the proportions were considerably higher than 
at Oct. 1, 1942. 
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6. - STATISTICS OF PAYROLLS IN THE DOMINION, 


Introduction. 


The collection of current statistics of payrollswas undertaken in the spring of 
1941, to complement the monthly data on employment, for which records are available since 1920. 
As was pointed out in the 1942 Annual, the difficulties connected with the institution of any 
new series, dependent upon the systematic co-operation of large numbers of firms, have been 
intensified in the case of the payroll record by existing wartime conditions, These greatly 
delay the collection and preparation of material, and complicate the matter of securing accu- 
rate and consistent data, not only because of pressure of work and greatly increased demands 
from various sources for statistics, but also because of frequent changes in the personnel of 
the co-operating firms, while the increasingly abnormal industrial distribution of wage~earners 
in wartime, and the great changes in the amounts of the payrolls, make difficult the compari- 
gons with information for earlier years against which the current data must be measured to 
determine their reliability. Up to the time of writing, the only comparisons possible are with 
the salaries and wages in manufacturing in 1941 and 1942, 1/ as ascertained by the Annual 
Census of Industry. Such comparisons indicate a generally high level of accuracy and compara- 
bility in the monthly record for this important group, when important differences in the two 
series are taken into account; nevertheless, until it is possible to make comparisons of the 
data for the same years, over a period of some years, and to account for the factors contri- 
buting to the points of difference which may exist, the current figures of payrolls must be 
regarded as more or less preliminary. 


Although the first monthly statistics of payrolls were collected with the employ- 
ment returns for Apr. 1, 1941, the record is considered as beginning only with June 1 of that 


1/ In section 1£ beginning on page 49 appears a comparison of the available data. 
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TABLE V. —- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, JUNE 1, 1941 — DEC. 1, 1943, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941-100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS. 


Nine Leading Industries Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Bek Index Numbers of Per Index Numbers of Per 
Month Employ- Aggregate Capita Employ- Aggregate Capita Enploy—- Aggregate Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Peyrolls Earning nent Payrolls Earnings 
1941 
June 1 100.0 100.0 25.49 100.0 100.0 25.25 100.0 100.0 25.57 
July ‘1 102.8 103.6 25.60 102.9 103.9 25.49 102.6 103.6 25.82 
Aug. 1 104.8 107.0 25.79 105.0 106.9 25. 68 105.2 107.8 26.06 
Sept. 1 106.3 109.4 26.13 106.4 109.8 26.04 108.0 110.8 26.22 
Oct. il 108.2 112.8 26.46 108.4 115.5 26.57 110.1 115.4 26.80 
Nov. 1 109.4 116.7 27.10 109.6 117.53 27 02 111.6 120.4 27.59 
Dec. dt 110.1 118.8 27.40 110.4 119.4 27-52 112.1 123.1 28.15 
1942 
Jan. 1 108.2 112.0 26.27 108.4 112.1 26.13 111.4 114.5 26.52 
Feb. 1 107.9 117.9 27.75 108.2 118.3 27.65 113.8 126.0 28.39 
Mer. 1 107.8 118.8 27.99 108.0 119.58 27.92 116.5 129.8 28.58 
Aprs= 1 107.9 120.9 28-47 108.0 121.4 28.41 118.7 133.9 28.94 
Mey 1 109.3 123.2 28.65 109.5 125.8 28.59 120.4 137.0 289.19 
June 1 1t2.0 124.7 28227 112.5 125.3 i 28.20 122.6 137.2 28.75 
July 1 114.5 128.7 28.55 114.9 129.5 28.49 124.7 141.7 29.16 
Auge 1 115.8 130.8 28.68 116.3 181.6 28.62 126.4 145.2 29.08 
Sept. 1 116.8 134.2 29.31 117.3 135.3 29.29 128.35 148.5 29.72 
Oct. 1 118.1 136.8 29.55 118.6 137.8 29.51 129.9 152.5 30.15 
Nove 1 119.3 139.5 29.85 119.9 140.6 29.81 180.1 155.3 30.70 
Dec. 1 121.3 142.8 30.08 122.0 144.0 30.06 132.0 159.7 $1.17 
Average (12 months) 113.2 127.5 28.61 113.6 128.3 28.56 122.9 159.9 29.18 
1943 
Jane 1 119.5 130.9 28.01 120.1 131.7 27-92 150.7 142.5 28.11 
Feb. 1 117.9 138.3 30.00 118.5 139.3 29.96 132.2 157.0 50.65 
Mar. 1 118.1 141.8 50.74 118.6 143.0 30.72 135.0 162.1 $1.49 
Apr. 1 117.6 142.8 $1.13 118.1 144.1 31.14 135.5 164.3 S181 
Mey 1 116.1 138.5 30.60 116.5 139.6 30.59 132.7 159.5 $1.09 
June 1 117.9 142.1 50.93 118.5 143.4 50.98 135.5 163.1 51.62 
Jaly 1 119.5 144.3 30.99 120.1 145.5 30.97 134.8 164.7 §1.62 
dug. 1 121.0 146.3 31.08 121.6 147.5 51.06 155.5 166.2 51.77 
Sept. a 121.2 147.38 41.30 121.8 148.7 $1.8 136.8 169.0 $2.08 
Oet. 1 122.0 149.4 31.52 122.6 150.8 31.53 137.7 171.9 52. 87 
Nov, 1 122.8 150.6 $1.59 123.4 152.0 31.60 137.4 172.7 52.62 
Bec. 1 123.9 151.9 $1.61 124.6 155.4 $1.61 137.4 174.0 52.86 
Average (12 months) 119.8 143.7 30.79 - 120.4 144.9 30.78 154. 6 1635.9 51.50 


Explanation of the Method Used in Tabuleting the Statistics of Payrolls 


Industrial establishments are asked to furnish data showing the aggregate earnings of their employees in the last pay 
periods in the month, the employees and their earnings to be grouped according to the duration of their pay periods. The sums 
reported are inclusive of deductions for National Defence Tax and Unemployment Insurance contributions. Prior to their absorption 
in the existing authorized basic wage rates, cost-of-living allowances were also included. 


The statements furnished show the amounts earned in monthly, semi-monthly, fortnightly and weekly pay periods; 
occasionally data for other periods are given. Many firms furnish information for different categories of employees who are paid 
at each of these intervals, while others habitually use only one or two pay periods in their time-keeping organizations. 


In the Bureau, the statistics of earnings reported for the various periods exceeding a week are reduced te the proportiens 
which would be earned in one week, the numerator of the fractions ordinarily used for this purpese being six days, the standard 
working week; the denominators of the fractions are the number of days included in the different pay periods, excluding only the 
Sundays. 


In the case of those salaried employees whose earnings sre esleulated on am annual er monthly basis, and are consequently 
not affected by the number of working days in the period, fixed proportiens are used te reduce the earnings to a weekly basis, 
proportions which are not varied with the length ef the calendar month. 


The sums resulting from these various calevlations are then aggregated to give the total amounts which would be paid 
for services rendered in one week by the persons on the payrolls of the co-operating establishments. The employees reported are 
not in all cases necessarily employed for a period of six days by one employer. As has previously been stated in connection: with 
the figures of employment, the inclusion of casual workers to a greater extent than in the former surveys, necessitated by the new 
questionnaires, constitutes .an element of incomparability in the present statistics of employment, and those tabulated prior to 
April, 1941. 
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year, mainly because the information obtained in the first and second inquiries was incomplete 
for several important industries. Shortly after the institution of the payroll statistics, the 
necessity of expressing the figures in the form of an index number became evident; in order to 
carry the record back as far as possible, the payrolls reported at June 1, 1941, for services 
rendered in the week preceding, were taken as the base of this index of payrolls, end the data 
originally furnished at that date have been revised and extended for the purpose. To establish 
and maintain comparisons of the monthly trends of employment and payrolls, the indexes of 
employment, on their original base, 1926=100, are currently converted to the base Jmel, 194l= 
100. For general purposes, apart from comparisons with the payroll data, the index numbers of 
employment on the 1926 base should be used. 


The use of so short a basic period for the payroll statistics, and following so brief 
an experience with the data, is obviously unsatisfactory, despite the meticulous care taken to 
ensure the maximum accuracy possible under the circumstances. When time permits, a more sa- 
tisfactory common basic period will be established for the index numbers of employment and 
payroll Be 


The statistics tabulated show the amounts disbursed by the co-operating employers on 
or about the first of the month, for services rendered in the week preceding. Table < on page 
2 gives averages of the data reported in 1942 and 1945, by provinces end in the leading cities 
and industrial groups. In Table V are shown indexes of employment and payrolls monthly from 
June 1, 1941; below this table, appears a description of the method followed in tabulating 
the statistics of payrolls. Tables at the back of this report contain index numbers and per 
capita averages in the Dominion, the economic areas and the larger cities at specified dates 
in 1941, 1942 and 1943. 


In the year under review, the establishments furnishing data in the eight leading 
industries reported an average working force of 1,848,534 persons, and the payment of an aver- 
age weekly payroll of $56,903,978. In the nine leading industries, (including finance), the 
men and women in recorded employment averaged 1,912,426, and the payrolls, $58,896,742 per 
week; the latter implies an annual payroll of $3,062,734,600 distributed by leading establish- 
ments in the following industries:- manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, communica~ 
tions, construction and maintemance, services, trade and finance. 


The weekly earnings of the typical individual in recorded employment in the eight 
main industrial groups averaged $30.78 in 1943, while in the nine groups, the average 
was $30.79; these figures compare favourably with that of $28.56 in the eight industries, and 
$28.61 in the nine leading divisions, in 1942. In the period June 1 - Dec. 1, 1941, for which 
information is available, the per capita weekly average in the eight industries was $26.17. 
The average weekly pay envelope of the typical wage~earner in industrial employment in the year 
under review thus contained $2.22 more than in 1942, and $4.61 more than in the latter part of 
1941. 


The aggregates and averages given in this Annual reflect the earnings of extremely 
large proportions of the wage-earning population in the Dominion; it should be noted that the 
payrolls reported do not include those whose earnings normally are unusually high, (such as - 
certain professional and commission workers), nor those in the lower-paid brackets, as, for 
example, agricultural and domestic workers, and those employed in small businesses where earn- 
ings frequently are low. As a result of wartime conditions, it is probable that the current 
statistics of employment and payrolls at present cover a larger proportion of the total wage- 
earners than would be the case in peacetime, 


7. - The Trends of Employment and Payrolls in Canada in the 
Period June 1, 1941 - Dec. 1, 1943. 


Index numbers of employment and payrolls in the eight leading industrial groups, and 
in manufacturing, in the period from June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1943, are contained in Table V, 
while Table I on page 2 gives the annual averages of the employees and the weekly payrolls re- 
ported monthly in 1942 and 1943 by the co-operating firms. A brief description of the methods 
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used in compiling the current statistics of payrolls is given below Table V. 


From June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1943, the general index of employment rose, on the av- 
erage, by 24.7 p.c., and the payrolls gained by 53.4 p.c. Over the same period, there has been 
an increase of 37.4 p.c. in recorded employment in manufacturing, and of 74.0 p.c. in payrolls. 
The general average per capita earnings from June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1943, advanced by $6.36, 
or 25.2 p.c. per week, and those in manufacturing, by $7.29, and 28.5 p.c. 


In 1943, the average increase in the eight leading industries as compared with June l, 
1941, was 20.4 p.c. in employment and 44.9 p.c. in payrolls. In manufacturing, the gain of 
34.6 pec. in the former was accompanied by that of 63.9 p.c. in the reported salaries and wages, 
while in the non-manufacturing industries taken as a unit,the advance in employment in the 
year under review from the basic date averaged 1.2 p.c. and that in payrolls, 18.9 p.c.e Al= 
though most industries have been more or less affected by the war, the greater degree of stimu- 
lation in the case of manufacturing is clearly shown in these figures. 


A comparison of the per capita average weekly earnings in the all-industries’ classi- 
fication and in manufacturing shows a moderate but continuing disparity in the rates; thus in 
the seven months of observation in 1941, there was a difference of 43 cents per week in favour 
of the persons employed in factories; in 1942, this disparity had risen to 61 cents, while in 
1943, it was 72 cents. In view of the extensive dilution of labour indicated in the last two 
years, which particularly affected manufacturing, the differences in the figures are signifi- 
cant; they result largely from overtime work, and from the increasing concentration of employ- 
ment in the more highly-paid heavy industries, 


8. ~ The Distribution of the Average Weekly Payrolls and of 
the Persons in Recorded Employment in 1942 and 1943, 


An interesting feature of the statistics contained in Table I on page 2 of this re- 
port is the relatively even distribution of the employees and the payrolls in 1943, as in 
1942; on the whole, the variations that exist in the proportions of employees and payrolls in 
the different provinces and cities were mainly due to the industrial distribution of workers 
within the given unit of population. The sex and age distributions also exercise a consider- 
able influence, although this is minimized by wartime conditions. The question of overtime 
end short time enter into the picture to an important extent. The incidence of labour disputes 
in industries with relatively large payrolls in a province or city will also contribute to the 
disparities which may be shown, as in the case of Nova Scotia, where disputes in the coal- 
mining areas have lowered the provincial payrolls on several occasions in the period of obser- 
vation. 


In the cities whose returns are segregated, the greatest discrepancy in the propor- 
tions of employees and payrolls was in Windsor; in 1943, the co-operating establishments there 
provided work, on the average, for 2.3 p.c. of the total wage-earners in recorded employment , 
and disbursed slightly over three p.c. of the aggregate earnings. The eight cities taken as 
a unit paid out 46.8 p.c. of the reported Dominion total of payrolls, while the employees 
therein constituted 45.9 p.c. of the aggregate staff of the firms furnishing data in the year 
under review; in the preceding 12 months, 44 p.c. of the employees were situated in the larger 
centres, and their earnings constituted some 45 p.c. of the total reported payrolls. The 
weekly per capita earnings in the eight cities in the year under review averaged $31.38, as 
compared with the Canada average of $30.78. In view of the higher rents and other living costs 
usually found in the larger centres of population, the difference of 60 cents in the averages 
is perhaps less than would be expected; in 1942, the disparity was 71 cents. That the differ- 
ences are not greater, is probably largely due to the influence of the wages paid in transpor- 
tation and mining. 


The industrial part of the table shows that manufacturing provided work for 63.9 PeCe 
of the total personnel reported in 1943, when such industries distributed 65.4 p.c. of the 
aggregate payrolls of the co-operating establishments; in 1942, 61.9 p.c. of the staffs were 
employed in factories, which paid 635.2 p.c. of the recorded salaries and wages. The minor gain 
in the proportions, particularly in that payrolls, is partly due to growing concentration in 
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the heavy industries, in which there has also been much overtime work, From 32 p.c. of the to- 
teal personnel in 1948 (receiving 36.2 p.c. of the payrolls), the proportions in the class of e 
durable manufactured goods rose in 1943 to 36 p.c. of the employees, and 40.4 p.c. of the pay= 
vblis distributed in the eight leading industries. In 1959, the heavy manufacturing industries 
had employed just over one fifth of the total working force reported, 


The, marked concentration of workers engaged in the production of durable goods as a 
result of the war, is widely recognized as constituting one of the most difficult problems to 
be solved in the post-war period. The effect of this concentration upon the general purchasing 
power of the wage-earning population also calls for comment. Thus, if the 1943 labour force 
were maintained after the war, without any chenge in the general rele of wages, but the in- 
dustrial distribution ‘of these ‘workers reverted to that existing in 1939, the reported payrolls 
in manufacturing would be lower by some $74,700,000 than in the year under review, due to the 
difference in the earnings generally indicated in the heavy and the light manufacturing in- 
dustries, 


Mining and transportation reported payrolls in 1943 which were disproportionately 
large in relation to the number of workers; this was due in part to generelly high wage rates, 
associated also with the employment of predominantly male staffs, together with a good deal of 
overtime work. On the other hand, in logging, construction, communications, services and trade, 
the employees were paid disproportionately small sheres of the aggregate payrolls. In the first 
two, the reported ‘staffs are preporderantly male, but there are high rates of labour turnover, 
and other factors affectthe situation, notably the intermittent nature of the work, dependent 
to a considerable extent upon weather conditions. The fact that workers on highway and rail- 
way construction ‘and maintenance are usually paid at rates below the general average in indus- 
try, also lowers the proportion of the payrolls, In 1943, these two groups employed over 57 
pec. of the number reported in construction as a whole. The peculiar circumstances affecting 
the statistics in logging have elsewhere been discussed (see section 2,page 17). In services 
and trade, there are high proportions of female labour, s fact which ordinarily implies many 
workers in the younger age classes; considerable numbers of part-time workers in some esta- 
blishments in these industries also tend to lower the earnings. Another factor in the case of 
services 18 the practice of providing board and lodging for many of those employed in hotels | 
end restaurants, which constitute a large proportion of the establishments in the service di- ~ 
vision. In conmunications, the ratios of employees and payrolls were quite similar, the in- - 
dustry employing in 1945, 1.5 p.c. of the personnel of all co-operating establishments in the . 
eight leading industries, end reporting 1.4 p.c. of their disbursements in salaries and wages. 


9. = Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, by Industries, in the 
. Dominion, the Economic Areas and the Leading Cities, at 
Specified Dates, Dec. 1, 1941 - Dec. 1, 1945. 


Tables 5, 6 and 7? give index numbers of employment and payrolls at certain dates from 
Dec. 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1943, for a considerable list of industries in the Dominion, in the 
five economic areas, and the eight leading cities. The indexes of employment in these tables 
have been converted from their 1926 basic average to June 1, 1941, as 100, to facilitate com- 
parison with the payroll indexes. A feature of the tables is the uniformly greater gain shown 
in the payrolls than in the number of employees during the period of observation; the uniformity in 
this respect is of course largely due to the governmental regulation of salaries and wages, 
together with the fact that all areas and many industries have shared, more or less eaually, 
in the industrial war effort. 


Particularly striking has been the expansion in British Columbia in more recent. . 
months; towards the latter part of 1943, employment there reached a higher level in relation to 
the June 1, 1941, base than was recorded in any other province, while the index of payrolls also 
showed very large gains. On the whole, a greater degree of stability in the rates of gain 
appears to have been reached in Ontario and the Prairie Area than elsewhere. 

Among the eight leading cities, some slackening in employment and payrolis was in-~ 
dicated in Hamliton and Windsor during 1943, when an unusually high level of activity was 
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nevertheless indicated in those centres. The expansion in both cases in Vancouver was on a par=- 
ticularly large scale, as was that in Quebec City. Although the relatively small figures in- 
volved in the latter tend to exaggerate the percentage changes, the growth has none the less 
been extremely important. The gains in Toronto snd Montreal exceed those indicated in the pro- 
vince of Ontario and Quebec, respectively. 


In Table 5 are given index numbers of employment and payrolls for a considerable list 
of industries. In almost all cases, the payrolls at the end of 1943 reached new high figures. 
The exceptions were chemicals, a few divisions of iron and steel, metallic ore mining, tele- 
graphs and building construction, in all of which the reported salaries and wages were lower at 
Dec. 1, 1943, than they had been a year earlier; the numbers of persons in recorded employment 
in these industries were also smaller, The falling-off in employment and payrolls in construc- 
tion was considerable. Among the industries which showed particularly striking advances in 
both cases were the following:- shipbuilding, aircraft, various types of firearms, the manu- 
facture of non-ferrous metal products, lumber products, (particularly plants turning out wooden 
aircraft and parts) tobacco, services, transportation and logging. 


10. - Summary Statistics of Employment and Payrolls for the Economic Areas, 
the Leading Cities and Leading Industrial Groups, at Specified 
Dates, Dec. 1, 1941 ~- Dec. 1, 1943, 


The number of employees and the aggregate weekly payrolls reported at certain dates 
in 1941, 1942 and 1943, by the co-operating employers in the five economic areas, the eight 
leeding cities, and tie nine leading industrial groups, respectively, are given in Tables 8, 9 
and 10, on pages 70, 71 and 72; the tables also give the index numbers of employment on their 
original 1926 base, and converted to June 1, 1941, as 100, the latter to afford comparison with 
the index numbers of payrolls. Table I on page 2 contains the 1942 and 1943 averages of employ- 
ees, weekly payrells, and per capita weekly earnings. 


These tables show that in the period for which data are given, the movements of em- 
ployment and payrolls have been generally upward in the various areas and cities. The rates of 
expansion in the earlier part of the period of observation, however, exceeded those subsequent- 
ly indicated, and in some cases, notably Hamilton and Windsor, the figures at Dec. 1, 1943, 
were lower than they had been a year earlier. Without exception, however, employment end pay- 
rolls in the nine provinces and the eight cities were higher st the end of the yearunder review 
than when the payroll record was instituted at June 1, 1941. 


Among the main industrial divisions, the situation showed some diversity, largely 
reflecting the effect of the war upon supplies of labour and materials, and also upon the earnings 
prevalent in the various industries. In some cases, the fluctuations in employment and payrolls 
were partly seasonal in character, as in logging, for example, where the Dec. 1, 1943, index of 
employment was 51.7 p.c. higher than that of June 1, 1941, while the payrolls showed a gain of 
88.7 pc. These increases were partly due to seasonal activity, although the strenuous efforts 
made to increase production in the industry also had an important effect. The payment of in- 
centive bonuses as well as cost-of-living allowances, etc., has also tended to raise the wages 
disbursed in logging. 


The notable expansion in manufacturing in the period for which the payroll data are 
available results almost entirely from the war, the seasonal movement in employment in that 
group of industries normally being downward between June 1 and Dec. 1, according to peace-time 
experience. As already stated, relatively the greatest advances in both employment and pay- 
rolls took place before 1943, although the gains last year were generally important. 


ll. - Weekly Per Capita Average Earnings Reported Quarterly in 1943, 
with comparisons from 1941 and 1942. 


Table 11 shows the per capita earnings of persons in recorded employment in @ lengthy 
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list of industries, quarterly during 1943, with comparative figures for Dec. 1, 1941, and 
June 1 and Dec, 1, 1942, while Chart 14 on page 46 shows the trends of the per ‘capita figures ‘fa the 
leading “vier aes during the period of observation. Almost without exception, the weekly weit 
earnings of typical individuals employed in the industries listed tn this table have ahown im- 
portant advances on the whole. It is noteworthy that in most cases the rise between Dec, 1, °° — 
1941, and Dec. 1, 1942, considerably exceeded-that shown in the succeeding 12 months; this agctiv 
Shain largely HeaNib oa from extensive dilution of labour with the developing shortages of + 
trained personnel, together with the application of Governmental regulations governing salaries 
and wages, parallelling the regulatim of prices. The cost-of-living allowances, whose payment) 
to large proportions of the total wage-earning population was made mandatory im order-in-council 
P.C. 8253 of Oct. 25, 1941, were generaliy increased by 60 cents per week, or 2.4 p.c. Of thes. 
weekly wage rates in certain cases, as from Aug. 15, 1942, the rise corresponding to that in. oo! 
the cost-of-living index, The only other general increase since authorized in the cost-of-living 
bonus was that of 35 cents, (or 1.4 p.c.} per week, as from Nov. 15, 1945. ‘The cost-of-living’ 
allowance, prior to its incorporation in the basic wage rates early in i944, reached a maximum” 
of $4.60 per week, or 18.4 p.a. of the weekly wage rates, but of the former sum, the amount of: | 
$4.25 was authorized before 1943. The timing of the increases in these allowances had an ime /» 
portant bearing upon the upward movement of Saenieee during the 24 months ending Dec. 1, 1943, 
the period covered in Tablelle 


Various other factors, however, had a noteworthy effect upon the average earnings in | 
1943, Prominent among these may be mentioned (1) the upgrading of employees as they acquired 
experience, particularly in manufacturing; the greater degree of stabilization in employment © 
indicated in.1943 made this a factor of very considerable weight, (2) the use of incentive 
bonuses. and overtime payments and (3) the granting of general wage increases by the National 
and the Regional War Labour Boards. Tending to counteract these more buoyant factors in certain 
industries was the uss of greater proportions of part-time workers, and 4 very general increase. 
in the employment of female labour. Absenteeism continued to exert an unfavourable influence 
on the earnings of many individuals, and industrial disputes also caused losses in numerous «» 
cases. : ii aaa 


The genera] increase in average salaries and wages in manufacturing 1/ ae a whole, at 
Dec. 1, 1942, over Dec. 1, 1941, amounted to $3.02 per week, while the gain in the subsequent. 
12 months was $1.69, bringing the advance in the two years to $4.71, or 16.7. p.o.. In the eight 
leading industries, the gain from Dec. 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 15942, was $2.74 and that in the en- 
suing year, $1.55, the increase in the 24 ithe being $4.29, or 15.7 p.ce These percentages 
greatly exceed the rise of 3.2 p.ce in the cost-of-living index between Dec. 1, 1941, and Dec. 
1, 1945; however, when the increases in commedities and services which sannot be reflected.in 
the cost-of-living index, and the much higher rates of taxation are considered, it appears that 
any advance in the standard of living possible under wertime conditions, comes at least as much 
from the employment of additional pom oF F., of the family, es from increases in the earnings Of n. 
individual wage-sarners. 


Of the 1,180,550 employees reported by the co-operating manufacturers during 1943, 
some 730,484 Dealoneed in industries in which the average weekly earnings exceeded the ai] sient 
facturing figure of $31.50; these industries were as follows: pulp and paper, rubber, beverages, 
electrical apparatus, iron end steel, non-ferrous metal products, miscellaneous non-metallic _ 
mineral products and central Bieakrie stations. in the classes where average earnings were re- 
latively low, a high proportion of female workers was one of the factors producing this result; 
other causes are absenteeism, high labour turnover, absence of overtime work, part-time employ- 
ment, the relative simplicity of most of the Smerati ona for which payment is “nade, industrial 
disputes, the employment of adolescents, etc. etc. It is also worthy of note, however, that 
the percentage of increase in the industries in which the weekly per capita figures were below 
the general average during the period of observation axceeded those reported in many of the in- 
dustrial divisions paying weekly earnings which were above the average. 


The largest edvances at Dec. 1, 1943, over Dec. 1, 1942,in the per capita earnings 
in the industries listed in Table 11 were in logging and building construction and in the 


i/ See Section12 for a comparison with data of the Annual Census of Industry for the years 
1939-1942. ) 


tobacco, rubber and silk divisions of manufacturing; in these, the percentages were as follows: 
logging, $3.30 or 15.7 pce; building, $3.55 or 10.8 p.c.; tobacco, $2.86 or 14.3 p.c.; rubber, 
$3.39 or 11.6 p.c., and silk mills, $2.30, or 10.4 p.c. 


The collection of statistics for the logging industry presents unusual difficulty, 
largely as a result of the method of payment used in many camps; in these cases, the earnings 
are credited throughout the season to the account of the employee. They are then drawn against 
for current needs, but final settlement may not be made until the bushman has completed his 
period of service with the company. This practice is commonly reported, particularly in the 
case of operators in Quebec and Ontario. Also in many cases, board and lodging are provided 
the workers at relatively low rates, a service for which allowance cannot be made in the month- 
ly surveys. The high rate of labour turnover is another factor complicating the preparation 
of statistics for logging; such turnover obviously tends not only to lower the aggregate ear- 
nings reported, but in reality also has an important effect upon the earnings of the indivie 
dual. 


There is probably greater variation in the earnings of loggers in the different eco- 
nomic areas than is found in any other industry. This partly results from the nature of the 
operations in the various parts of the country, involving the use of different methods in 
taking out the timber. Thus, at Dec. 1, 1943, the per capita averages reported ranged from 
$18.94 in Quebec, to $44.05 in British Columbia; as stated above, the accummulation of earn- 
ings for distribution at the end of the season is a particularly common practice in Quebec, so 
that the currently-tabulated figures probably under-estimate the average wages received. The 
unusually high earnings in British Columbia are due in part to the payment of special bonuses 
to workers who have completed fixed terms of service with their employers, a practice also in 
force in certain camps in Eastern Canada. 


The highest per capita figures in 1943 were reported in automobile plants, steel 
shipyards and metallic ore mining, in all of which the proportions of male workers are sub- 
stantially above the average, and there has been considerable overtime work. At the other end 
of the scale come employees in hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments, hosiery and knitting mills and boot and shoe factories; in these, the proportions of 
female labour are high. In the first two, part-time workers are also commonly employed, while 
in hotels and restaurants, board and lodging are provided in many cases, but no allowance can 
be made in these figures for the value of such perquisites, 


12. - The Average Weekly Earnings of the Persons in Recorded Employment in 
Manufacturing, with Comparisons from 1939, 


The interest attached to the current statistics of payrolls and average earnings(for 
which the record commenced only in the spring of 1941), would obviously be greatly increased if 
comparisons could be made with pre-war levels. The data most suitable for this purpose are 
those of the Annual Census of Industry, which, however, cover all establishments, irrespective 
of the number of employees, whereas the monthly surveys are limited, in the main, to establish- 
ments ordinarily employing 15 persons and over, There are also tens important nein of dif=- 
ference. Nevertheless, enough similarity exists to give considerable value to a general cam 
parison of the two series, particularly in the indication thereby provided as to recent war- 
time changes in earnings in the important group of manufacturing industries. 1/ This section 
accordingly deals briefly with the subject, with a view to facilitating studies along these 
lines. 


For purposes of comparison with the Annual Census of Industry data (the latest of 
which refer to 1942), certain rearrangements of the industrial groupings, as given in other 
tables in this Annual Review, are necessary. Important among these is the removal of the 
material for central electric stations from the current statistics of manufacturing, as show 
in Tables I.and II, Certain adjustments have also been made in the chemical, non-ferrous 
metal and iron and steel groups: the change in the last-named involves the removal of certain 


1/ During 1942, the employees in this group constituted 60.8 p.c. of the total number in re- 


corded employment in the eight leading industries, while the 1943 proportion was 62.9 p.c. 
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Table VI. ~ Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing, as currently Reported in 1941, 1942 and 
1943, with Comparative Data from the Annual Census of Industry, 1939, 1940, 1942 and 1942, 


Census of Industry Data Current Data of Employment and 


Annual Averages for Payrolls, Weekly Averages 


Industrial Groups one week in 


June 1 (7 mos.) 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1941 1941 1942 1943 


$ # $ $ $ $ $ e 


Vegetable products 20.15 20.77 22.15 24.15] 23.26 23.20 24.67 26.65 
Animal products 18.92 19.63 21.12 22.89] 21.83 22.47 24.44 26.38 
Textile products 17.02 18.42 19.54 21.58) 18.66 19.13 20.51 21.92 
Wood and paper products 21.96 23.17 24.35 26.06] 25.38 26.56 28.00 29.37 
Iron and steel products 25.19 28.40 30.92 33.88) 29.89 Sle2t 34.15 36.36 
Non-ferrous metal products 25.75 26.79 28.52 31.02) 27645 29.02 31.55 33.08 
Non-metallic mineral products 25.42 26.40 28.27 30.50] 28.58 29.43 31.57 33.37 
Chemical products 26.87 26.85 25.92 27.77] 26.35 27.08 28.47 30.42 
Miscellaneous manufactures 20.42 21.44 22.40 23.28] 22.33 23.30 26.70 29.40 


All manufactures (based on 
52 weeks of work) 21.57 25.29 25.01 28.04] 25.53 26.53 29.10 31.43 


All manufactures (based on 
50 weeks of work) 22.42 24.16 26.32 29.16 


railway maintenance-of-equipment workers from the current figures, since the Annual Census se- 
cures returns from the railways covering mainly the employees engaged in the production of new 
equipment, excluding many of the workers employed on repairs and maintenance work on locomotives 
and cars. 


Since the monthly statistics of payrolls commenced only in 1941, and the latest Census 
of Industry figures are those for 1942, the period in which direct comparisons of the two series 
cen be made is extremely short. In 1941, the current data are available only in the last seven 
months, during which there were very substantial gains in employment, the level in the months 
in which the payroll statistics were collected being considerably above the average for the 12 
months. The Order~in~Council making mandatory the payment of cost-of-living allowances to the 
great majority of the workers of whose employment there is current record became effective from 
the autum of 1941, These and other factors make it extremely likely that the payrolls general- 
ly distributed in the latter part of the year will have exceeded those disbursed in the earlier 
months of 1941, quite apart from any seasonel movements which may be revealed in longer experi- 
ence with the monthly payroll statistics. The value of a comparison of the 1941 monthly figures 
and those of the Census is therefore limited by these factors, comparisons based on the 1942 
data being, so far, the only ones possible without reservation in regard to time. 


As was pointed out in the 1942 Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls, it is anti- 
cipated that, in general, there will be a tendency for the establishments furnishing monthly 
returns to disburse disproportionately large shares of the aggregate payrolls in manufacturing; 
to a considerable extent, this is due to the fact that the smaller establishments excluded from 
the current statistics belong mainly in the industries producing consumers’ goods, in which 
earnings frequently are relatively low. While it is unsatisfactory to base any conclusions 
upon experience so brief as the present, this supposition is nevertheless borne out by the 
fact that in 1942, the annual salaries and wages estimated for the year from the monthly fig- 
ures constitute some 93 p.c. of the total reported to the Annual Census, whereas the employees 
of whom there is current record comprise about 89 p.c. of the total personnel shown by the 
Census. It is probable that the 1942 proportions would be slightly lowered under peacetime 
conditions. 


ben 5): om 
Table VI gives the weekly average earnings in nine broad groups of manufactures for 
the years 1939-1942; as compiled by the Census of Industry, together with averages of the fig- 
ures collected monthly in 1941, 1942 and 1943; the June 1, 1941, averages are also given, 
since it is felt that possibly these might be more typical of the annual average for that year 
than are the averages for the seven months for which: data were available in 1941. The Census 
of Industry per capita figures are obtained by dividing the annual average of salaries and wages 
by 52; it is unlikely, however, that even when a state of full employment exists, employees in 
general will receive their annual earnings in 5c weekly instalments, and it may probably be. 
assumed with confidence that the average worker would lose @ week or two during the year, owing 
to holidays, sickness, other types of absentesism, etc. Accordingly, the table gives, for the 
general figures of the Census of Industry, per cr »ite averages calculated on 50 weeks of work 
as well as on 52 weeks of work. The general avevages of the current data are arrived at by 
adding the items for one week in each mont) and dividing the result by 12, 


On the basis of the 52-week average, the 1942 figure of the Census would be $28.04, 
an amount. which is lower by $1.06 than the average cf the currently-tabulated figures; on the 
basis of a 50-week average, the figures prectically coincide, There appears justification for 
the opinion that the 50-week average would be equally, or more typical than the 52-week aver- 
age, particularly when absenteeism has been so important a factor as in recent months, but it 
would require greater study than has been possible to determine which is more accurate,» As 
already stated, it is highly probable that, under ordinary conditions, the firms co-operating 
in the monthly surveys, in general, pay rather higher salaries and wages than are paid by the 
establishments which are excluded, 


In the different groups of industries, the averages (which are computed on the basis 
of 52-weeks of work) show some variations in comparison with the currently-tabulated per capita 
figures, Only in the case of the textile division is the 1942 mean of the latter lower than 
the Census average. Among the other divisions, the averages obtained in the monthly surveys 
are higher, by sums ranging from 27 cents a week in iron and steel products, 52 cents in vege- 
table products and 53 cents in non-ferrous metals, to $1.07 in non-metallic minerals and $3.42 
in miscellaneous manufactures. The large difference in the last-named is wholly due to the 
figures reported by one important firm; excluding its data from both sets of figures, the aver~ 
age of the Census would be $23.82, while that of the monthly figures would be $23.86, 


Judging from the experience in 1942, it would appear that, on the whole, the averages 
in the main industrial divisions are sufficiently comparable to afford a reasonably safe basis 
for measuring the increases in average earnings of the typical employee in manufacturing since 
1939, as shown in Table VI. This would indicate a rise of over 45 p.c. in the general average 
during the first five years of the war. The important degree of dilution of labour taking 
place as a result of wartime conditions makes this increase extremely significant. 


The distributions of the men and women in recorded employment, as shown by the sta~ 
tistics of the annual Census of Industry and the current surveys of employment and payrolls, 
are given in Table VII; as already stated, the groupings used in the latter 1/ have been ad- 
justed to conform industrially with those of the former. The persons of whose employment 
there was current record in 1942 constituted 89.4 p.c. of the totel reported by all establish= 
ments co-operating in the annual Census of Industry. 


1/ Excluding certain railway workers employed on maintenance of equipment, who in Table II are 
included in the total for iron and steel and all manufacturing industries. 
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Table VII. - No. of Employees Reported to the Annual Census of Industry, 1942, and in the Month- 
ly surveys of Employment. and Payrolls, 1942 and 1943. 
Current Surveys of Employment 
and Payrolls, 1942 and 1943. 
Annual Census, 


Industriel: #§ | | Average No. of - \ | Awerage Number of Employees. 
groups ‘Enployees 
1942 +1942 1943 
Vegetable Products Seeeeoeooooovnesd 115,476 : 90,397 89,207 
Animal . @oevee 28790030 87 , 038 : 65, 945 69,072 
Textile " es ts 'e's h 165,478 145,436 139,465 
Wood & Paper * Gaeseeee ese tes 186,106 145, 063 144,138 
Iron & Its " Peat see 362,845 362,473 1/ 468,349 2/ 
Non-ferrous Metal ".ccccvescescce 90, 937 91 , 236 111,474 
Non-metallic Mineral " cceccocccees 30,707 29,819 31,1354 
Chemical & allied ".cecccccsccces 93 , 030 87, 686 89,845 
Miscellaneous Manufactured " 2.0. 22,474 15,049 19,889 
All Manufactures . socsscccsccces 1,154,091 1,033,104 1/ 1,162,573 2/ 


dhe aac OR NS ls DESO OOS SESE De 
fhe proportions which the employees of the firms furnishing monthly data constitute 
of the totals enumerated by the annual Census of Industry, show considerable variations, due 
mainly to the size of the wit of production usual among the various industries making up the 
group. The concentration of production in the larger establishments under wartime influences 
has probably resulted in increasingly large coverages of total employment in the monthly sur- 
veys, which in general are limited to plants having a minimum of 15 employees. Even in the 
groups with relatively small coverage, however, the size of the sample is adequate to ensure 
a correspondence in the general trends indicated in the annual and the monthly data. 


13. - Comparison of the Course of Employment and Payrolls in 
Manufacturing in Canada and the United States. 


Monthly stetistics of employment in manufacturing have been published over a lengthy . 
period in the United States, as in the Dominion. In this country, however, the collection of 
the payroll data was commenced only in 1941, whereas the American record of payrolls was estab~ 
lighed simultaneously with that of employment many years ago. The scope of the surveys, the 
methods followed in compiling the information, the dates to which the returns relate, and the 
basic periods used in calculating the indexes in the two countries differ, while there are also 
{important differences between the two industrial classifications and groupings. The American 
figures for general manufacturing 3/ are computed from reports supplied by representative estab= 
lishmeats in 152 manufacturing industries; these reports cover more than 65 p.c. of the total 
wage-eamers in all manufacturing industries of the country, and about 80 p.c. of all wage- 
earners in the 152 industries covered, The Canadien indexes are based upon returns furnished 
monthly by establishments having 15 employees and over, and in 1942, included some 89 p.c. of 
the total number employed in manufacturing, according to the Annual Census of Industry for that 
year. They include salaried employees as well as wage-earners, so that they probably take in a 
greater proportion of the total number on the payrolls of the individual co-cperating establiah- 


1/ See footnote on page 51. 

2/ The totals for iron and steel and for all manufactures for 1943 include the railway mainte- 
nance-of-equipment workers mentioned above, whose numbers were deducted from the 1942 data, 
shown in the preceding colum, to increase comparability with the Census of Industry statis- 
tics; it is not possible to adjust the monthly figures for 1943 until the Annual figures of 
the donsus ere available. 

3/ The American figures are taken from the Monthly Labour Review, the Survey of Current Busi~ 
ness, and the publication of the Manpower Commission entitled "Manpower Statistics" March, : 
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ments than is the case in the States. However, the indefinite nature of these terms as common- 
ly used makes extremely difficult any distinction between the two classes; the importance of 
this factor therefore cannot be gauged. While there are too many possible differences in the 
statistics tabulated in the two countries to permit comparisons in any detail, enough corres~ 
pondence undoubtedly exists to give interest and significance to comparisons of the general 
trends. ; 


The base period at present used in calculating the Dominion indexes of employment is 
the 1926 average, while the American indexes of employment and payrolls in manufacturing are 
calculated on the average for 1939 as 100. Accordingly, the Canadian figures of employment 
have been converted to the 1939 bage as 100 p.c. for the purpeses eof this comparison. Since the 
index in that year was 111.8 p.c. of the 1926 average, the conversion lowers the Dominion in- 
dexes as currently published. 


The course of employment in manufacturing in the two countries from 19358 has been al= 
most continuously upward, in movements which have been generally similar in direction although 
they have differed in magnitude. To some extent, the relatively greater growth indicated in 
the Dominion during most of the period depicted may be due to the fact that the numbers of wor- 
kers involved are smaller than those in the United States, tending to exaggerate the fluctue- 
tions, as compared with those taking place in the much larger body of workers across the border. 
However, a more important factor is Canada's participation in the war for a period of just 
over two years before the American entry in December, 1941. The importance of the latter fac~ 
tor is plainly shown by the greater degree of correspondence in the general movements of the 
curves in 1942 and 1943 when both were at war. Thus in the latter, the increase over the pre- 
ceding year was 9.8 p.c. in Canada, and 10.6 p.c. in the United States. 


In Chart 16 are illustrated the monthly fluctuations of employment and payrolls in 
Canada and the United States, in the period for which the statistics of payrolls are available 
in this country, i.e. from May, 1941. The American indexes, which relate to the middle of the 
month, have been converted from their original basic period of 1959 to May 15, 1941, for com- 
parison with the Canadian figures; the latter, relating to the last pay period in the month, 
are based on the number of employees and the payrolls disbursed on or about June 1, 1941, for 
services rendered in the last week in May, as 100. 


While employment ir manufacturing in Canada and the United States has shown important 
expansion since the spring of 1941, the growth in this country throughout the intervening 
months has, on the whole, been at a more rapid rate. On the other hand, the payrolls reported 
by American manufacturers have increased to a relatively greater extent than has been the case 
in the Dominion, where the gains have nevertheless been impressive. From May, 1941, to Decem- 
ber, 1943, the index of payrolls in the United States rose by 103.7 p.c., while that in Canada 
advanced by 75.8 p.c. during the same period. The accompanying increase in employment across 
the border was 31.6 p.c., and that in Canada, 38.4 p.c. Several factors contribute to the 
much greater disparity shown by the indexes of payrolls than by the figures of employment ; 
among these may be mentioned first the possibility that the inclusion of salaries in the sta- 
tistics tends to some extent to exercise a stabilizing effect upon the Canadian indexes. Se- 
condly, the fact, (reported in the press) that the suspension of the five-day week in certain 
industries in the States was accompanied by payment at overtime rates for the sixth day. This 
item is, of course, in addition to the substantial amounts of overtime generally worked in 
American factories, as in Canadian plants, and thirdly, the greater governmental regulation of 
seleries and wages enforced in this country. It is probable that the last of these three fac~ 
tors has been of particular importance. 


In the period May 15, 1941, to Nov. 15, 1943, the average weekly earnings reported 
in manufacturing in the United States rose by 54.5 p.c., from $29.34 at the former, to $45.32 
at the latter date, while the Dec. 15, 1943, figure of $44.68 showed a gain of 52.3 p.c. from 
the spring of 1941. Between June 1, 1941, and Dec. 1, 1943, the per capita average in manu- 
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facturing in Canada 1/ advanced by 28.5 p.c., or by little more than half as much. The magni- 
tude of this difference lends weight to the belief that the regulation of salaries and wages in 
the Dominion, tn conjunction with the maintenance of the ceilings on prices, is proving highly 
effective in the fight against inflation. 


The increases in the average earnings in the production of durable and the non-durable 
goods in the two countries from January, 1942, to the end of 1943 may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the earlies: American figures available in this Bureau for the two 
classesi- 


Table VIII. < Weekly Average Earnings Reported in the Manufacture of Durable and Non-Durabdle 
Goods and in all Manufacturing, in the United States and Canada, 
January, 1942 - December, 1943. 


Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods All Manufecturing 

U-SeAc Canada U.S.A. Canada : U.S Ao Canada 
Jenuary, 2/1942 $ 38.98 321.38 26.97 25.04 35.40 28.28 
December, 1943 $ 50.50 36.13 35.61 28.33 44.68 $2.81 

megemtmsloncum nearness scenes RU SeRACLIIS cueemermasmn bas CHEE EIS 
Increase $ 11.52 4.75 8.64 3.29 . 11.28 4.53 


Increase p.Ce 296 15.1 32.0 13.1 . 335.8 16.0 


In the period of approximately two years, the rates of increase in the average week~ 
ly earnings reported in Canada and the United States show striking differences, in the heavy 
and also in the light manufacturing industries. The much greater similarity in the rates in 
the two classes in this country, than is shown by the comparabie American figurés, is no doubt 
due in lerge measure to the general regulations imposed on salaries and wages in Cemada. 


Chart 17 depicts the course of employment in the production of durable and non- 
durable manufactured goods in the United States and the Dominion from 1938. The movement in the 
former division in both countries has been-very sharply upward, but the wartime rate of ex- 
pansion in Canada has generally been greater. Thus, on the 1939 average, the index of employ= 
ment in the mamufecture of durable goods in this country had risen at Dec. 1, 1945, to 291.1, 
while that in the United States at Dec. 15 was 232.5. In 1945, however, the increase over 
1942 was approximately the same in the two countries. 


There has alse been considerable similarity in the curves of employment for the non- 
durable manufactured goods since 1938; this is particularly the case in the more recent period. 
Although the level in this country has been higher throughout the war, the general movements — 
have more or less paralleled those of the American curve; in both cases, a degree of stability 
seems to have been reached in 1943, when the American index showed, on the whole, an increase 
of 0.5 pec. from 1942, while that in the Dominion was higher by 0.5 p.c. 


1/ Another interesting comparison is that between average earnings in the United Kingdom and 
the Dominion in recent months. According to the Ministry of Labour Gazette for February, 
1944, the average weekly earnings of wage-earners in a selected list of industries, mostly 
manufacturing, rose from 75 8, 10 d. in July, 1941, to 93 s. 7d. in July, 1945, or by 23.4 
pec. In the same period, weekly earnings in manufacturing in Canada advanced by 22.8 p.c., 
while the average in the eight leading industries showed a gain of 21.5 p.c. The American 
weekly average earnings in manufacturing in the two years ending in July, 1945, increased 
by 44.4 DC. 


2/ The American figures in this table are those of Jan. 15, while the Canadian averages relate 
to Feb. 1 rather than to Jan. 1, since the latter are not typical, due to loss of time during 
the year-end holidays. If the United States figures for Feb. 15 had been used, the per- 
centages would have differed slightly, being 27.2 p.c. in durable manufactured goods plants, 
29.5 p.c. in non-durable goods and 31.2 p.c. in all manufacturing. 
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TABLE 1. - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. (1926#100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated provinoe or area, 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at Dec. 1, 1943, 


° 8 8 3 ‘ 
#0 dl ° oo 3 t as Ae 
aS ound a rz ° om a ° | ~ ie) =< 
Pa ons zone a ® uy od » os uy oa 5 A 
ES SEA Bo » 3 © s 36 < a 2 porte S 
@ b io n om?) ® 5 q Hh a a qa hi Oo 2 
=A, & AH zn Ae) oc fo} a A, = no < mo is) 
ee a ee ne ee eS. ee 
1927 - Average 103.7 © - - 104,90 105.6 105.3 = = - TOTs1”. 10456 
1928 - Average 106.7 - - - 108.3 113.5 117.9 - - - 106.4 111.6 
1929 © Average 114,8 - - - 113.4 123.1 126.3 - - - TIIVS IT9.O 
1930 > Average 118.3 al = on 110.3 114.6 117.1 * iri = LOTUS 113.4 
1931 - Average 108.1 = - - 100.9 101.2 111.5 - - - 95.5 102.5 
1932 - Average 92.2 - - - 85,5 88.7 90.0 = = - 80.5 87.5 
1933 - Average 85.3 = - - 82.0 84.2 86.2 - - o 78.9 83.4 
1934 - Average 101.9 - = - Sra 101.3 90.9 - - - 90.4 96.0 
1935 - Average 103.7 - - - 95.4 103.3 95.2 = - - 9707 99.4 
1936 - Average 109.4 - - - 100.7 106.7 99.3 - - - 101.1 4103.7 
1937 - Average 121.90 - - - 115.4 118.3 99.3 - - - 106.8 114.1 
1938 - Average 111.5 89.2 120.1 102.4 117.0 DPS 100.0 94.6 108.1 102.8 104.2 111,48 
1939 = Average 110.5 95.5 121.7 97.8 120.8 114.3 103.2 96.5 109.9 108.8 107.5 113.9 
1940 - Average 122.2 103.1 rs2¢1 111.3 127.9 129.2 109.0 103.0 111.5 116.8 113.3 124.2 
1941 - Jan. 1 130.0 112.7 137.5 121.9 139.6 141.1 116.2 113.0 113.4 123.1 116.0 134.2 
Feb. 1 135.2 130.6 142.7 126.3 139.4 143.4 P12 2 107.7 108.4 L216.7 11830 135.2 
Mar. 1 135.1 144.0 147.3 119.7 137.7 145.7 111.3 107.5 107.0 120.0 116.8 135.3 
Apr. 1 135.6 93,4 151.2 119.4 143,1 152.9 116.7 113.5 106.6 128.5 129.4 141.3 
May 1 136.5 96.8 156.2 115.2 146.8 156.5 124.1 120.5 122.1 LPS Ue» 132.7 145.6 
June 1 152.4 107.1 167.9 134.9 157.3 161.9 128.3 124.7 127.4 134.5 134.9 152.9 
Jul 1 163.9 108.5 183.2 143.3 161.8 165.3 132.5 128.9 133.7 137.3 139.2 157.4 
Aug. 1 164.2 134.6 184.5 140.7 167.6 166.3 135.6 130.9 134.2 143,8 146.6 160.6 


Sept. 1 164.1 130.2 182.1 143.8 169.9 169.0 136.1 130.5 132.2 147.5 149,8 162.7 
Oct. 1 175.4 121.1 194.8 154.6 173.9 172.2 134,35 129.2 128.7 146.1 149.4 165.8 
Nov. 1 179.6 112.8 198.1 160.7 D7 Tok 173.90 136.1 130.1 134.7 146.5 149,4 167.6 
Deo. 1 187.9 117.5 204.4 LTL. 7, 179.8 174.0 135.5 129.5 132.7 146.9 144.5 168.8 


Average - 1941 155.0 117.4 170.9 137.7 157.8 160.90 126.6 122.2 123.4 135.6 138.6 152.5 
1942 - Jan. 1835.9 118.9 204.5 162.2 175.0 172.7 131.4 127.2 119.6 145.7 142.6 165.8 
Feb. 178.8 115.1 202.4 163.4 176.7 173.3 126.8 123.3 109.9 143.2 140.5 165.4 
Mar. 159.3 112.9 172.8 145.4 178.6 174.4 126.1 123.9 108.8 141.0 143.1 165.1 
Apr. 155.6 92.0 175.0 135.3 176.8 174.8° 127.2 125.5 112.9 139.4 149.6 165.2 
May 156.7 94.4 179.3 132.3 177.9 175.9 130.9 129.1 118.5 141.8 158.8 167.4 
June 166.1 107.0 185.2 145.9 182.8 178.5 137.4 135.0 132.0 147.9 VEL, Opn Liles 7 
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177.2 #117,0° 199.7 6153.0 ©1871 181,12 5 139.6 »odSh.3 151.6 150.9 157.9 176.7 
Aug. 170.4 . JA}08  195.35,90146,6 519254 | 191.5)9, 143.6, .9G58.0 928% 5 15640" 175650) 177.8 
Sept. 172.2 111.9 195.1 147.5 192.8 183.0 143.1. 157.8 138.8 154.0 179.4 179.5 
Oct. 185.2 106.7 211.6 157.2 194.6 184.7 139.0 136.0 134.3 146.9 183.6 181.5 
Nov. 189.0 108.0 214.1 162.6 198.1 185.2 140.2 138.0 135.6 146.6 187.2 185.3 
Dec. 195.4 108.6 220.4 169.6 202.2 188.2 141.9 159.1 136.2 149.9 187.4 186.5 
Average - 1942 174.2 108.7 196.1 150.8 186.2 179.4 135.6 132.2 126.3 146.9 164.8 175.7 
1945 - Jan. 1 180.0 112.0 194.5 166.1 198.7 187.5 140.6 137.6 131.5 151.3 185.2 183.7 
Fed. 1 167.4 108.3 184.1 150.1 198.7 186.6 134.7 152.7 121.8 146.5 181.4 181.2 
Mar. 1 168.4 110.9 184.8 151.6 198.8 186.4 135.4 ° 133.1 122.8 147.5 182.4 181.4 
Apr. 1 171.8 108.0. 190.6 150.8 195.7 185.6 135.5 133.1 121.7 147.6 185.0 180.6 
May 1 170.6 102.3 194.1 4.145,0 192.0 181.8 1535.9 135.0 125.6 144.2 186.2 178.2 
June 1 1765.3 108.3 195.5 153.7 197.8 182.9 138.5 136.2 182.1 146.4 187.6 181.2 
July 1 184.7 112.4 203.1 165.8 °198.6 184.9 141.6 138.3 135.6 150.8 191.9 183.7 
rape 194.6 120.9 224.9 160.7 200.9 164.9 145.1 140.4 188,68 156.4 196,06 185.9 
Sept. 1 187.8 121.6 210.2 165.4 200.7 186.1 145.5 9139.1 157.7 159.9 198.8 186.2 
Oct. 1 190.8 125.5 218.4 169.8 203.0 187.2 146.4 139.2 137.1 163.5 197.4 187.5 
Nov. 1 194.1] 121.6 216.5 170.4 206.2 187.4 148.1 142.1 138.8 163.6 193,8 188.7 


Deco. 1 199.7 125.2 220.8 178.0 208.5 188.6 150.3 142.6 140.9 168.5 193.7 190.5 
Average - 1943 182.1 114.7 203.1 159.6 200.0 185.8 141.4 137.5 132.0 153.9 190.0 184.1 


Relative Weight of Employment by Provinoes and Economic Areas as at Deo.l, 1945. 
7.9 el 4.& 3.0 $2.0 40.1 10.6 4.9 2.0 3.7 9.4 100.90 


60 = 
TABLE 2. = INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. (19262100) 


Note: The relative weight ehows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated oity, to the total 
mumber of employees reported im Canada by the firms reporting at Deo. 1, 1943, 


Montreal Quebes Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 
IG A, SO Tee CIP EE TE» SO ene Tak, SIR A. i. Lee. oe 
1927 - Average 103,90 111.5 105.7 107.7 103.1 86.2 104.1 100.7 
1928 - Average 108.2 119.9 112.1 115.6 108.2 137.35 110,1 104.3 
1929 - Average 115.3 124.28 121.8 120.7 128.4 153.2 112.3 109.2 
1930 - Average 111.8 125.3 116.3 123.1 113.9 128.6 107.6 109.8 
1931 - Average 102.56 12262 107.7 119.5 101.5 88.3 °* 97.1 104.5 
1932 - Average 88.1 101.5 95.2 99.35 83.7 78.4 86.6 88.5 
1835 - Average 81.90 95.1 87.5 90.2 74.6 75.9 80.2 83.9 
1934 - Average 84.5 96.1 93.5 99.5 64.1 93.1 82.9 87.4% 
1935 - Average 87.5 26.9 97.6 102.2 92.6 115.0 +, 8708 96.6 >. 
1986 - Averags $2.1 95.2% 101.5 106.85 98.3 121.5 92.5 108.7. 
1937 = Average 101.2 100.3 . 107.9 107.9 112.i 146.4 95.1 110.7 
1938 - Average 105.9 107.6 107.3 106,90 106.8 138.3 935.1 109.1. 
1939 - Average 106.6 119.6 109.9 108.4 103.7 133.4 93.9 111.4 
1940 = Average 114.7 126. & 123.1 118.2 124.4 161.2 101.90 120.2 
1941 - Jane 1 122.8 144.5 1357.1 189.5 137.1 193.6 117.5 128.8 
Feb. 1 126,090 144.4 136.5 132.7 140.6 201.2 11001 128,8 
Mar. 1 130,90 145.8 159.5 131.4 141.7 211.8 109.9 129.5 
Apr. 1 134.0 15i.6é@ 145.4 142.5 151.4 221.9 114.8 139.9 
aay 1 138,14 168.6 149.7 145.8 157.4 227.9 119.4 141.3 
June 1 141.1 163.9 158.5 150.6 161.9 229.9 122.2 141.9 
Jul i . 146.2 17i,1 155,1 153.8 164.90 235.6 124.9 147.4 
huge 1 148.5 179.2 156.7 157.9 165.8 229.5 128.6 155.6 
Sept. 1 152.6 186.2 169.5 156,8 168,4 244.4 129.6 159.4 
Oot. 1 186.7 183.8 163.4 161.1 171.2 243.1 150.5 160.0 
How. 1 158.2 190.7 167.6 164.4 175.38 244.7 133.2 163.0 
des. 1 159.8 194.6 171.6 164.5 178.6 244.1 132.9 “165.7 
Average ~ 1941 142,7 167.8 _ 152.9 14962 159.5 22765 122.8 146.8 
1842 - Jan. i 156.4 195.4 168.6 169.9 178.4 249.1 130.4 166.6 
Feb. 1 165.2 195.4 171.0 i70.8 181.8 25126 126.6 169.5 
Mar. 1 158.8 199.5 172.5 _ 166.4 180.6 261.38 127.4 170.5 
Apre 1 160.3 207.8 174.8 156.6 181.5 266.8 127.4 177.8 
May 1 162.9 214.65 178.9 156.6 (184.7 268.6 130.5 | (193.4 
June 1 166,8 229,90 178.7 157.7 185.9 27962 132.8 197.7 
duly 2 168.2 22168 181.7 160,5 188.8 287.2 132.9 209.7 
Avge 1 171.9 228.8 180.8 163.90 188.1 296.1 133.5 221.8 
Sept. 1 174.4 239.8 183.6 163.4 190.7 "297.0 134.4 231.0 
Oct. 1 176.0 248.5 186.6 162.5 191.1 $11.2 135,8 238.5 
Kov. 2} 178.8 264.1 190.9 162.6 192.9 310.38 138.2 241.4 
Deo, 1 181.7 25455 195.38 163.2 194.7 311.4 139.38 241.8 
Average - 1942 167.4 223.2 180.2 161.9 186.6 282.5 132.4 205.9 
1943 + Jan. 1 160.5 250.0 194.3 164,98 192.6 $1267 140.0 24205 
Feb. 1 182.4 258.6 193.3 162.6 193.3 315.4 133.4 239.9 
Mer. 1 183.7 259.7 194,0 163.9 191.2 311.8 133.3 239.4 
Apre 1 185.2 265.0 194.3 165.2 191.5 $09.6 134.7 240.4 
May z 185.9 269.7 192.4 164.5 187.8 306.0 137.4 240.1 
June 1 186.8 276.8 1935.38 164.7 184.2 304.5 136.6 240.2 
Juk 1 167.8 278.0 194.8 168.2 186.5 503.7 139.7 245.2 
&ug. 1 188.8 277.2 192.0 169.6 182.5 307.5 141.2 249.1 
Sept. 1 189.6 277.7 196.8 171.7 184,0 301.5 139.9 253.4 
Oot. 1 192.0 282.4% 196.7 175.6 181.9 297.2 142.1 254.0 
Hov. i 192.9 283.2 200.2 172.7 182.0 296.9 145.4 252.0 
Deo. 1 196.2 284.8 202.58 174.5 182.6 302.5 147.2 264.0 
Average - 1945 187.8 271.9 196.2 168,90 186.7 305.6 139.2 245.8 


Relative Weight of Bmployment by Cities as at Deo. 1, 1944. 
15.6 2.1 13.6 1.2 3.2 2.1 3.2 4.7 


= 61 = 
TABLE 3, - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. (1926=100) 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to 
¢he total number of employees reported in Canada by the firma reporting et December 1, 1943. 


ee 
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1987 - Average 105.4 109.3 107.0 103.8 102.5 109.0 106.2 107.4 104.6 
1928 - Average 110.1 114.5 114.4 108.2 105.9 118.8 118.1 116.1 111.6 
1929 - Average 117.1 125.8 120.1 120.6 109.7 129.7 130.3 126.2 119.0 
1930 - Average 109.0 108.0 117.8 119.8 104.6 120.8 131.6 127.7 113.4 
1931 - Average 95.3 60.1 107.7 104.7 95.8 131.4 124.7 123.6 102.5 
1932 - Average 84.4 42.6 99.2 93.5 84.7 86.0 113.6 116.1 87.5 
1933 - Average 80.9 66.5 97,5 83.9 79.0 74.6 106.7 112.1 83.4 
1934 = Average 90.2 124.7 110.8 79.1 80.3 109.3 115.1 117.9 96.0 
1935 ~ Average 97.1 126.9 123.5 79.8 81.2 97.8 118.2 122.1 99.4 
1936 > Average 103 »4& 138.7 136,5 @1.0 84.1 88.2 124.5 127.5 103.7 
1987 - Average 114.4 189.3 153.2 85.4 85.2 99.5 130.2 132.1 114.1 
1938 - Average 111.0 142.8 155.9 85.0 84.4 105.4 135.2 132.6 111.8 
1939 = Average 112.8 119.1 163.8 84.4 85.6 113.0 137.4 136.6 113.9 
1940 = Average 131.3 166.9 168.4 87.2.1, 89.7 90.7 143.2 142.9 124.2 
1941 - Jan. 1 142.5 (276.1 167.6 90.2 88.7 83.0 149.5 160.8 134.2 
Feb. 1 147.4 265.8 169.1 89.6 89.4 82.5 148.6 147.0 135.2 
Mer, 1 150.8 210.0 168.7 89.7 90.5 83.0 150.2 145.7 135.3 
Apr, 1 158.2 166.2 174.1 93.04 94.5 100.2 158.3 149.1 141.3 
Mey 1 162.3 107.9 174.8 94.6 99.2 120.0 165.6 154.5 145.6 
June 1 168.0 158.3 177.2 97.2 99,2 139.5 170.9 156.8 152.9 
July 1 172.4 152.7 176.8 99.7 103.7 149.9 179.8 158.5 157.4 
Aug. 1 176.8 132.8 178.1 101.6 105.0 160.7 184.0 156.8 160.6 
Sept. 1 181.4 139.6 181.6 © 102.0 105.9 153.9 183.9 157.5 162.7 
Oct. 1 164.9 174.0 182.3 101.5 104.2 155.4 175.7 160.9 165.8 
Hov. i 187.5 219.6 185.0 100.0 / 102.8 147.7 173.7 163.4 167.6 
Des. 1 188.4 250.5 183.5 100.6 104.1 143.4 170.4 167.1 168.8 
Average - 194) 168.4 187.8 176.6 96.7 98.9 126.6 167.5 156.5 152.3 
1942 - Jon. 1 187.1 258.6 177.8 100.8 101.1 124.7 168.0 172.4 165.8 
Feb. i 191.2 267.2 176.8 100.2 98.2 118.1 167.0 156.8 165.4 
Mar. 1 195.7 258.3 176.4 100.2 97.5 103.7 169.1 151.7 165.1 
Apr. 1 199.4 208.7 175.0 101.8 99.0 98.0 172.8 153.0 165.2 
Mey 1 202.3 158.5 173.5 103.7 104.1 109.3 176.3 153.5 167.4 
Ime 1 205.9 169.0 175.1 103.9 106.4 123.3 180.6 155.7 171.7 
July 2 209.5 169.8 174.1 105.7 108.1 137.7 184.8 152.8 175.7 
aug. 1 212.4 142.1 172.3 106.7 110.4 146.8 189.4 152.5 177.8 
Bept. 1 215.6 147.5 166.8 107.1 110.0 146.5 188.2 152.3 179.3 
Ost. 1 218.5 151.7 164.3 105.9 111.7 149.6 185.1 153.5 181.3 
Bev. 1 218.6 190.3 163.0 104.7 110.6 154.9 182.6 156.5 183.3 
Dee. 1 221.7 23662 162.7 104.0 109.4 151.3 182.0 164.5 186.5 
dverage - 1948 206.5 196.5 171.3 103.7 105.5 130.5 178.8 156.1 175.7, 
1945 - Jem. 1 219.6 249.6 162.4 103.2 107.8 132.1 180.2 169.8 183.7 
Feb. 1 222.1 235.8 161.4 103.1 105.5 128.7 179.6 143.3 181.2 
Wer. 1 223.4 231.1 162.2 102.8 107.1 122.6 180.0 147.1 181.4 
Apr. i 22S 189.90 160.6 102.8 109.4 118.8 181.2 148.8 160.6 
May i 222.9 131.8 157.8 102.8 111.7 115.7 182.7 151.7 178.2 
Jume 1 224.02 146.9 156.2 10306 114.8 126.5 192.0 150.6 181.2 
July 1 226.5 148.2 156.5 104.8 117.2 133.6 193.0 151.4 183.7 

halk ae Ps Pe A ee Se Ye a 
Ange 1 LETT 156.1 159.1 107.1 119.7 144.5 196.2 151.8 185.9 
Sept. 1 229.9 129.5 158.1 107 64 120.3 138.3 196.5 152.0 186.2 
Oct. 1 25104 146.0 154.1 106.4 120.0 136.9 198.5 156.3 187.5 
Weve 1 2350.8 192.6 155.4 105.3 119.4 135.3 200.4 162.2 188.7 
Dec. 1 280.9 240.2 198.1 104.6 -:119.7 128.3 197.4 169.9 190.5 
Average - 1945 226.2 180.4 158.5 104.5 114.4 120.8 189.8 155.1 184.1 


Relative Weight of Euployment by Industries as at Dec. 1, 1945. 
85.0 3.8 3.8 1.5 7.9 Bot Ba Bias 963, 100.0 


-6Z- 
TABLE 4 - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Neto; The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indioated industry, to the total 
y the firms meking returns at June l. 


number of employees reported in Canada b 


BY INDUSTRIES, 1943. (1926=100) 


el 


Industries 


ee A A A SEE 


MANUFACTURING 219.6 222.1 223.4 224.3 222.9 224.2 
Animal products - edible 178.5 172.8 171.8 170.5 177.3 184.9 
Fur and products TZL ot 124.4 126.3 128.4 128.0 127.1 
Leather and products 137.5 142.5 142.4 143.0 141.4 140.6 

Boots and shoes 123.5 127.5 127.6 128.5 127.2 126.4 
Lumber and products 108.3 107.5 109.2 110.3 109.4 117.3 
Rough and dressed lumber 90.2 88.7 90.1 90.0 88.2 98.4 
Furniture 108.0 107.8 109.4 109.2 107.6 106.6 
Other lumber products 176.6 178.0 180.6 188.0 190.6 
Musical instruments 1/ 43.4 45.7 46.5 46.9 49.6 
Plant products - edible 140.4 137.6 136.6 136.5 135.8 
Pulp and paper produots 126.0. * 125.9 126.0 126.7 
Pulp and paper 114.5 113.6 113.7 115.1 
Paper products 184.8 185.7 185.0 188.8 
Printing end publishing 120.5 121.3 122.6 120.6 
Rubber products 128.2 127.9 128.9 129.4 
Textile products 161.6 165.3 165.5 165.4 
fhread, yarn and cloth 170.4 170.8 169.8 169.5 
Cotton yarn and cloth 125.1 125.0 124.5 123.6 
Woollem yarn and cloth 196.9 197.5 197.0 197.4 
Artificial silk and silk goods 553.7 558.8 551.9 557.8 
Hosiery and knit goods 134.3 138.8 138.4 138.0 141.2 143.5 
Garments end personal furnishings 164.3 170.7 172.0 171.0 167.8 
Cther textile products 170.5 174.6 176.2 179.6 174.1 
Tobacco 173.2 174.8 174.5 160.6 133.1 
Beverages 23561 223.8 218.5 214.5 211.8 
Chemicals end allied products 1/ 702.9 699.0 695.2 696.1 687.2 
Clay, glass and stone products 134.7 183.7 129.1 130.1 - 132.0 131.5 
Blectric light and power 136.5 135.1 134.0 135.3 137.1 140.5 
Electrical apparatus 282.5 284.0 289.2 292.2 292.35 296.2 
Iron and steel products 1 328.8 ($55.7 340.5 54205 340.4 $41.2 
Crude, rolled and forged products ; 258.8 256.0 259.1 254.8 257.8 262.5 
Machinery (other than vehioles) 255.5 256.7 255.5 255.5 248.1 247.6 
Agricultural implements - 129.8 132.8 135.6 135.38 133.7 134.2 
Land vehicles and Aircraft 272.4 277.5 279.1. 281.7 282.4 285.3 
Automobiles end parts 310.1 317.7 316.35 313.8 $11.1 306.7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 1429.1 1497.2 1579.2 1480.9 1479.6 1517.9 
Hesting appliances 160.3 162.4 161.7 161.9 168.4 167.4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.6.8.) 329.1 329.2 334.5 355.5 528.7 316.9 
Foundry end machine shop products Melee $32.0 332.6 287.1 255.7 262.1 
Other iron and steel products 1/ 451.8 463.4 467.5 470.5 463.9 449.2 
Non-ferrous metel products 1/ 466.4 478.5 476.3 485.6 486.9 483.1 
Non-metallic mineral products 198.8 202.5 205.0 204.6 203 2 205.1 
Miscellaneous 380.8 388.7 394.35 399.2 405.4 363.9 

LOGGING 249.6 253.8 231.1 189.0 121.8 146.9 

MINING 162.4 161.4 162.2 160.6 157.8 156.2 
Coal 93.6 93.5 93.4 92.4 89.9 89.0 
Metallic ores 319.2 317.7 320.5 315.7 308.8 3038.2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 152.1 149.0 149.4 161.5 154.6 158.0 

COMMUNICATIONS 103.2 103.1 102.8 102.8 102.5 103.6 
Telegraphs 128.6 129.6 130.2 132.3 131.5 131.5 
Telephones 96.5 95.8 95.4 94.8 94.6 96.0 

TRANSPORTATION 107.8 106.5 107.1 109.4 211.7 \ 5214.8 
Street railweys and cartage 162.7 164.9 161.6 162.9 163.5 166.5 
Steam railways 97.6 97.4 99.5 100.3 101.2 102.5 
Shipping end stevedoring 84.4 69.4 74.7 83.2 92.4 102.8 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 132.1 125.7 122.6 118.8 115.7 126.5 
Building 190.9 180.5 174.1 171.5 159.4 157.0 
Highway 117.5 98.1 9229 96.5 101.7 131.35 
Railway 85.9 95.8 979 86.2 84.5 90.7 

SERVICES : 180.2 179.6 180.0 181.2 182.7 192.0 
Hotels and restaurants 174.7 174.2 173.7 173.5 "174.9 «188.2 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 189.7 188.9 190.9 194.6 196.2 198.4 

TRADE ; 169.8 149.8 147.1 148,8 151.7 160.6 
Retail 185.1 156.9 163.9 165.7 160.0: 157.9 
Wholesale 129.6 129.58 129.01. | 180.6 1350.0 131.8 

ALL INDUSTRIES 183.7 181.2 181.4 180.6 178, 81.2 

cE 123.3 122.8 122.7 122.5 122.4 122.6 
Banke and Trust Companies 128.6 128.7 128,8 126,6 226,6 126.7 
Brokerage and Stook Markets 99.8 103.0 106.1 109,90 111.0 111.9 
Insurance 117.6 117.4 118.2 117.6 117.2 137.8 

TOTAL, Including Finance 180.7 178.38 178.6 177.8 176.5 178.5 


1/ Revised as a result of changes in classification. 
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TABLE 4 = INDEX NUMBURS OF MNMPLCYMENT 8Y INDUSTRINS, 1943, (1926=100) Cont'd. 


Note: For the relative importance in 1943 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this table, 


' see the relative weight as at June 1, shown on preceding page. 


dy v9 ap £S 

Industries July 1 ENE wiinckineai OED Geral 
MANUFACTURING 226.5 227.7 229.9 
Animal products - edible 194.4 196.1 201.0 
Fur and products ae PF 124.7 LoL 
Leather and products 140.5 138.2 137.8 
Boots and shoes 126.6 125.2 125.1 
Lumber and products 122.6 125.8 126.7 
Rough and dressed lumber 103.9 106.1 107.9 
Furniture 106.2 107.6 107.5 
Other lumber products 208.2 Bl Viol 215.5 
Musical instruments 1/ 5201 51.8 52.4 
Plent products - edible 147.3 L537 162.5 
Pulp and paper products 132.2 135.2 135.9 
Pulp and paper 122.3 126.7 126.6 
Paper products 196.7 200.4 201.3 
Printing and publishing 1250 124.0 125.8 
Rubber products ‘ 126.3 124.8 126.4 
Textile products 158.7 156.6 157.0 
Thread, yarn and cloth 159.9 158.4 157.8 
Cotton yarn and cloth 117.0 125.5 113.6 
Woollen yarn and cloth 173.5 171.5 171.0 
Artificial silk and silk goods 554.0 555.7 563.6 
Hosiery and knit goods 143.6 142.3 143.0 
Garments and personal furnishings wulersge 157.3 157.6 
Other textile products 167.9 170.9 174.7 
Tobacco 126.7 LOD 124.4 
Beverages 218.1 230.3 23567 
Chemicals and allied products 1/ 658.5 636.3 631.8 
Clay, glass and stone products 132.6 134.1 153.8 
Electric light and power 143.9 148.5 150.0 
Electrical apparatus 302.7 310.2 318.3 
Iron and steel products 1/ 342.1 346.0 349.2 
Crude, rolled and forged products 265.5 267.3 267.6 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 244.3 243.9 241.7 
Agricultural implements 135.6 136.0 130.3 
Land vehicles and Aircraft 285.7 288.3 292.2 
Automobiles and parts 306.2 506.6 304.5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 1570.6 1667.8 1691.2 
Heating appliances 170.3 169.8 172.6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 316.8 316.6 326.3 
Foundry and machine shop products 259.6 261.4 26842 
Other iron and steel products 1/ 439.8 431.7 431.9 
Non-ferrous metal products 1/ 502.5 493.9 494.8 
Non-metallic minerals products 212.2 214.9 217.0 
Miscellaneous 376.1 364.2 371.9 
LOGGING 148.2 136.1 129.5 
MINING 156.5 159.1 158.1 

Coal 88.8 92.9 93.4 
Metallic ores 302.0 300.8 295.6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 162.9 166.1 166.8 
COMMUNICATIONS 104.8 107.1 107.4 
Telegraphs 133.2 137.3 134.4 
‘Telephones 97.0 98.9 100.0 
TRANSPORTATION 117.2 119.7 120.3 
Street railways and cartage 168.2 171.0 172.7 
Steam railways 103.2 105.4 105.1 
Shipping and stevedoring . 111.3 114.9 116.8 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 133.6 144.3 138,3 
Building 159.5 159.5 153.5 
Highway 149.9 179.8 166.1 
Railway 92,5 96.2 97.4 
ses 193.0 196.2 19605 
Hotels and restaurants 187.3 192.9 195.1 
' -Pereomal (chisfly laundries) 202.7 202.0 198.3 
TRADE 151.4 151.8 152.0 
Retail : 158.3 157.9 157.8 
Wholesale 133.8 136.8:,.-1357.2 
ALL INDUSTRIES ee LOO Sy 185.9 186.2 
FINANCE 122.6 124.8 124.9 
Banks -and Trust Companies. * 126.8 130.2 130.0 
Brokerege aud Stock Markets 115.0 120.4 126.7 
Insurance 117 .4& 117.8 118.0 
TOTAL, Including Finance 180.7 183.0 183.2 


: VY Revised, 


Nov. l 


230.8 
202.3 
124.8 
136.7 
123.6 
120.7 

98.4 
108.1 
216.6 

51.5 
170.3 
135.0 
122'.0 
210.4 
127.2 
135.7 
156.6 
156.7 
112.8 
169.5 
561.7 
144.0 
158.2 
caw 
133.1 
238.4 
630.0 
137.6 
145.0 
328.0 
351.1 
26661 
239.0 
128.5 
303.4 
298.4 

1654.5 
168.5 
310.1 
275.6 
432.5 
503.3 
213.0 
372.9 
182.6 
155.4 

97.5 
283.8 
154.0 
105.3 
130.3 

98.4 
119.4 
176.2 
105.3 
107.4 
135.3 
140.8 
173.3 

94.9 
200.4 
202.5 
196.8 
162.2 
171.3 
138.9 
188.7 
125.4 
129.7 
125.4 
119.5 
185.6 


Dec. 1 


230.9 
209.4 
125.6 
137.1 
123.1 
117.4 

91.6 
110.2 
221.3 

33.8 
166.9 
134.8 
120.2 
214.0 
127.9 
139.5 
157.6 
158.7 
114.8 
171.6 
564.2 
146.9 
158.7 
167.4 
134,8 
237.8 
631.0 
139.6 
142.6 
333.0 
351.4 
265.7 
231.0 
130.1 
309.3 
306.4 

1633.5 
170.1 
302.9 
281.3 
426.2 
604.2 
213.6 
375.2 
240.2 
158.1 
100.4 
286.7 
155.1 
104.6 
128.2 

98.2 
119.7 
179.6 
105.3 
105.3 
128.3 
130.9 
165.4 

91.6 
197.4 
197.3 
197.8 
169.9 
181.8 
139.4 
190,5 

25.5 
129.8 
126.3 
119.7 
187.3 


Aver= 
age 


226.2 
188.0 
125.5 
139.5 
125.7 
116.6 
96.6 
108.0 
200.1 
47.9 
150.9 
130.6 
119,5 
195.5 
123.1 
129.4 
160.4 
162.8 
118.8 
181.1 
556.35 
141.4 
163.9 
17255 
142.8 
22654 
664.4 
133.9 
141.2 
304.35 
343.35 
262.4 
246.3 
132.5 
288.1 
308.3 
1572.4 
166.8 
322.0 
284.3 
446.6 
489.4 
208.6 
380.2 
180.4 
158.5 
95 02 
505.35 
157.1 
104.5 
131.7 
97.1 
114.4 
168.7 
102.44 
97.7 
129.8 
160.3 
136.8 
92.6 
89.8 
186.1 
196.2 
155.1 
163.4 
133.6 
184.1 
123.7 
128.2 
114.9 
118.2 
181.1 


- 64 - 
TABLE 5+ = ~ INDEXES OF EMPLOYKENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, AT SPRCIFIED DATES, DEC. i, 1942 _m: i, 1243 
“The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounte disbureed by the co-eperating <atall aaa om OF 
ebout Jue 1, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 1. - Index Numbers of Payrollse 
er na 


Decs 2 June 1 Des. 1 Mar. 1 June i Sept. 1 Des. 1 


Industries 1941 1942 142 1% 1943 1943 1943 
MANUFAC TURING 123.1 157 2 159.7 162.1 163.1 189.0 174.9 
Animal products - edible 111.5 - 112.0 122.8 138.3 — 12406 18801 (147.5 
Fur and products 102.8 106.4 114.2 11004 115.4 116,21 117.0 
Leather and products 112,2 109.8 12)..8 123.9 120.8 121.9 123.3 
Bootes and shoes 107.93 104.6 117.5 121.4 119.5 118.6... 116.3 
lamber and products 107,90 113.0 138.4 213,90 113.9 135,98 127.7 
Rough end dressed lumber 102.8 110.6 110.8 1012 107 4 125.90 , 107.9 
Furniture 118.8 107.2 118.7 “115.35 108.4 110.9 ' 4127.8 
Other lumber products 113.1 125.0 142.01 146.4 161.7 184.4 194.9 
Plent products ~ edible 120.5 107.2 125.9 115.4 137.0 i3i.35 139.7 
Pulp end paper products 112.9 107.8 109.7 108.5 109.7 15.9 116.4 
Pulp and paper 113.4 111.7 109.4 107.5 112.5 119.0 124.7 
Paper products 121.6 115.3 122.9 122.5 119.8 1238-5 133.5 
Printing and publishing 1692 100.1 105.5 1064.7 102.5 107.4 212.3 
Rubber products 120.2 104.5 114.9% 126.6 4116.3 120.9 : 140.9 
Textile products 122.9 114.8 181.3 122.7 117.8 116.4 119.5 
Thread, yarn end cloth 113.9 112.2 120.0 120.2 115.4 113.3 128.8 
Cotton yern and cloth 112.1 111.3 118.3 117.5 112.3 104.7 131.8 
Woollen yarn and cloth 119.2 116.0 125.3 121.6 134.2 119.4 123.1 
Artificial silk and silk gooda 108.7 107.9 . 121.2 121.0 12262 12504 1286.7 
Hosiery and knit gocds 113.7 108.9 113.6 112.9 LO8 61 1O08.6R 116.8 
Gexrments and personal furnishings 116.4 121.4 127 od 13102 123.7 122.8 233-4 

er textile produc ? 2.3.08 l - 33960. 2 i216 .0 8 395 ee iy oe 
Tobacco 113.8 118.6 168.2 189.4 i38.$ 143.3 189.8 
Beverages 118.7 122.7 131.6 116.93 118.9? 138.7 154.8 
Chemicals and ellied products 1/ 155.8 205 1 230.4 £27 oS 283.9 211.9 234.3 
Clay, glass and stone products 111.2 111.8 125.0 127 ol. | 120.8 12461 133.8 
Electric light and power 99.4 103.4 103,.9 99.2 103.6 109.6 167.9 
Electrical apperatus 122.6 131.9 15968 163.9 165.8 “195.2 188.4 
iron. snd stee) : 3200 L&O af 202 eB 9G ee Ture 
Crude, rolled end a products 118.6 124.5 157.9 137.5 187.5 142.4 148.6 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 114.7 119.7 132.9 132.8 128.1 128.3 127.2 
Agricultural implementa 116.9 145.8 149.9 153.5 148.2 148.2 182 04 
Land vehicles and Aircraft 127.6 148 05 175% 185.5 169.9 195.5... 21004 
Automobiles end parts 101.0 118.9 133.7 187.0 136.4 134.1 138.6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 160.5 277 09 44.0.1 463 06 609 06 360.9 $87.8 
Heating appliences 108.8 162,0 118 4 118.6 117.€ 127.7 132.9 
Iron and getee] fabrication (n.@.80) 126.6 145.4 177.9 185.9 176.0 173.2 1466.5 
Fowndry.and machine shop products 129.6 140.8 178.7 181,58 146.6 156.1 168.9 
Other iran and steel products 1/ 159.0 207 63 268.68 27604 26902 265.2 266.9 
Noa-ferzous pha he eget 1/ 133.3 153.0 pedi 195.5 199.8 262.8 211.62 

Non-1 products 19 4 1.609 1 CY Se 8 es won J 

ecelionesca 135.5 186.6 e51-0 241 9 222.35 234.5 234.9 
LOGGING 151.67 118.0 168.1 174.9 117.2 118.6 183.7 
MINING 113.4 108.7 1063.0 LOV.? | 101.9 161.0 106 .5 
Coal 144.9 120.7 ~ 187.6 149.3 127.6 139.9 153.8 
Hetallic ores 101.9 163.4 91 02 S409 89.5 85.4 86.2 
‘Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 122.4 113.7 | 114.3 11162 118.9 128.6 118.1 
COMMUNICATIONS 105.1 110.4 115.8 112.6 115.5 122.3 119.9 
Telegraphs 116.6 115.6 128.1 124.9 129.8 134.5 126.6 
Zerernoned 163.3 108.8 112.0 108 8 111.0 138.6 117.9 


Street paltade end cartage 104.5 112.9 122.0 126.4 129.6 134.9 140.3 
Steam railways 119.7 118.4 124.8 128.3. 1321.4 122.2 186.4 
Shipping and stovedoring 122.0 121.5 138.7 99.7 136.4 146.2 133.9% 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 112.2 102 ..5 134.6 114.5 117.5 13Lel 120.9 
Building 127.8 104.4 167.4 147.8 154.7 136.5 17,8 
Highway 109.1 88.5 106.6 69.7 $1.8 124.4 119.8 
Railway 86.4 120.7 112.5 120.2 124.3 131.2 125.7 
fins 4, » § 15,6 AZL 20.8 % 5 6 
Hotels snd restaurants 107.8 119.0 127.7 127.0 140.8 148.8 147.7 
Personal (chiefiy laundries) 100.6 107.1 113.6 112.6 117.7 117.4. 120.3 
TRADE 109.2 104.1 112.0 103.8 106.4 107 ¢2. 117.2 
Retail 110.2 103.3 113.9 102.8 105.8 108.7 11e.1 
Wholesale ilgrare ‘ ' ’ 106.7 108.7 107 o& . 106.1 107 .8 110.6 “ 115.8 
RIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES ; 
FINANCE 107.8 110,83 114.4 114.6 114.0 116.4 118.2 
Beniss and Trust Companies 112.4 117.1 118.6 120.2 119.5 123.9 182.9 
' Brokerage anf Stock Market Operation 103.9 97.6 92.2 96.9 104.6 , 115.1 118.1 
Insurance 102.6 105.3 111.5 110,90 108.9 109.9 115.4 
TOTAL [ 118.8 124.7 142.8 141.8 142.1 147.3 181.9 


RE A SG A A IE NT FS IE TT DOI A I I 


1/ Revised ws a result of changes in sclassificatim. 


TABLES . 
‘DEC. i 


=6Gi~ 


1941, TO DEC, 


1, 1943, 


Consluded 


- INDEX WUMBERS OF BMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES IN. CANADA, AT SPECIFIED DATES, 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their base 1926*100 to 

June 1, 1941, as 100, for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the base figures used in 
calculating the latter are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the pey day © 
falling nearest to the first of June, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 2. - Index Numbers of Employment. 


> amt « ae © via aah a me hela Na 8 


TE TE CL 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal produots - edible 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 
Rough and dreesed lumber 
Furniture 
Other lumber products 


Plant products - edible 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 


Textile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile 
Tobacso 
Beverages 
Chemicals and allied products i/ 
Clay, glass and stone products 
BEleoctric light and power 
Eleotrical apparatus 1 
Iron and steel products 1 
Crude, rolled and forged products 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 
Agricultural implements 
Land vehioles and aircraft 
Automobiles and parts 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Reating appliances 


Iron and steel fabfication (n.e.8.) 


Foundry and machine shop products 
Other iron and steel products 1 
Non-ferrous metal products 1/ 
Non-metallic mineral 
Miscellanecus 1 
LOGGING 
MINING 
Coal ; 
Metallios ores 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telegraphe 
Telephones 
TRANSPORTATION 


Street railways 

Steam railways 

Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 

Building 

Highway 

Railway 
SERVICES 


Hotels and restaurants 
Personal (shiefly laundries) 
TRADE 
Retail 
Wholesale 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 
FINANCE 
Banks and trust companies 
Brokerage and stock market operation 
Insurasce 
TOTAL 


roducts 


Deo. 1 June i Dec, 1 Mar. 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 
1942 1942 1942 1943 1943 1943 1943 
2 IP | 122.6 132.0 133.0 133.'5 136.8 137.4 
1035.1 VOls2 105.5 99.4 106.9 116,3 121.1 
103.4 99.7 100.2 102.2 102.8 VOI. 2 101.6 
105.2 101.2 102.4 103.9 102.6 100.6 100.1 
102.2 98.2 - 96.9 97.4 96.5 95.5 94.0 

95.0 99.4 95.1 90.3 97.0 104.8 97.1 
86.5 » 95.0 85.0 TTB 85.0 98.\3 7552 
105.8 99.7 97.4 97.8 95.3 96.1 98.6 
103.0 112.4 LVSES VAv,.6 133,65 145.1 149.0 
118.3 102.5 1135.5 YO2..1 103,2 “121.4 124.7 
104.9 .104.0 99.8 98.2 100.7 105.9 105.1 
103.0 104.2 97,3 94.4 99.8 105.1 99.8 
114.6 1235/0 Ties 110.6 113.1 120.8 Leves 
102.9 99,4 97.3 97.5 $6.2 100.5 102.2 
110.1 93.7 96.4 95.8 94.1 93.9 103.6 
103.9 106.0 104.2 108.8 101.3 98,5 98.9 
108.7 104.1 102.6 99.9 95.1 92.9 93.4 
102.8 102.5 100.6 99.0 95.2 90.3 91.3 
107.1 109,12 106.4 105.7 92.2 91.8 92.1 
99,5 °99,2 101.3 94.2 94.38 96.2 96.3 
103.4 161.0 95.7 96,8 100.3 100.0 102% 7 
105.5 1115.0 110.6 1106,.5 107.9 101.3 102.0 
products 100.4 .''104.1 102.3 106.1 L02i6/3 105,2 100.8 
108.6 119.8 161.1 DS 123.0 L16s/s 126.0 
114.4 114.5 a cliy Og 106,38 103.0 ans. 7 Teese, 
147.8 194,0 204.1 198,2 192.7 180.1 179.9 
102.3 100,2 101.7 96.8 98.6 100.4 104.7 
98.1 96,9 (Jeohyb 89.4 93.6 100.1 95.2 
108.2 119.4 132.6 13667 139.0 149.4 156.3 
119.5 141.6 164.8 pace | Teo 175.5 176.6 

112.5 116.2 122.4 122.7 124.2 126.7 125.8 
108.4 Sd ara 113.5 Mabsyis 109.9 107.38 102.6 
101.7 128.4 119.2 Y25\7 124.4 120.8 120.6 
1 AK) 131.4 148.6 155.2 158.7 162.5 Lies 0 
102.4 110.8 120.4 123.3 119.6 118.7 119.5 
141.4 ree es 346.2 375.56 360.9 M402 .7 388.4 
103.4 98.2 100.7 102.0 105.7 109.0 107.4 
113.8 128.8 145.4 147.9 140.1 144,3 133.9 
111.6 121.1 138.4 143.2 112.8 115.6 122, 1 
137.4 176.5 212.4 217.8 209,1 201.1 198.4 
115.9 Peas 155.6 162.5 164.8 168.8 172.0 
102.1 109.6 109.7 114.1 114.1 120.6 118, 9 
117.2 145.7 eyee PHO, 167.4 - 87,2;4.2 168.6 
158.1 106,8 149.2 146.0 92,8 81,8 151.7 
103.6 97.7 91.4 91.5 88.1 ' 89,2 89.2 

re LONG 100.8 101.1 102.1 97.3 102.1 109.7 
$9.2 96.0 85.3 86.1 81.5 79.4 Titolo 
105.38 100.4 97,7 92.8 98.1 103.6 96.8 
103.5 106.9 107.0 105.8 106.6 110.5 107.6 
101.3 104.2 + TB We) Nea esa 173.9 116.4 Ldidie 0 
104.2 LOTT, 205.2 103.5 104.1 108.5 106.5 
104.9 | 107.3 110.3 108.0 115.7 121.3 120.7 
101.9 (104.4 110,86 110.3 1115/7 117.9 122.6 
106.6 109.9 113.0 115.4 TlLGa7 121.9 122.2 
106,0 103.6 100.7 78.7 108.8 A2SM1 111.0 
102.8 © 88.4 108.5 87.9 90.6 99.1 92.0 
118.6 98.4 145.7 123.4 111.3 108.8 92.8 
107.0 76.0 8906 61.6 72.8 , 92.1 91.7 
730% 95,8 86.1 97,0 89.9 96.5 90.8 
Ey RE a TON RY? * 106.5 105.3 112.3 114.9 115.5 
99.5 105.9 106,8 106.2 115.0 119.3 120,6 
100.1 105.4 106.0 104.0 108.1 108.0 107.7 
106.6 98,0 104.9 93.8 96,0 96.9 108.4 
108.5 97.8 107.6 . 93.5 95,9 95.9 110.4 
98.7 98.6 96.5 94,8 96.8 100.7 102.3 
110.4 112.3 122.0 118.6 118.5 121.8 124.6 
105.0 105.8 106.7 105.7 105.6 107.6 108.1 
110.8 112.9 1116.6 113.9 113.8 116.8 116,21 
94.7 88.1 Ble 7 66,1 90.8 102.8 102.4 
28.4 97,8 97,1 96.6 $6.8 96.5 97.9 
110,21 112.0 121.5 118.1 117.9 121.2 123.9 


if Revised, mainly as a reeult of changes in industrial classification. 


\ 
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TABLE 6 , ~ DEX WIMBENS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC AREAS AKD PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


AT SPECIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941 TO DEC, 1, 1943, 


ot ene a ciate: STE RE A e 


The base figures veed in calculating these indexes are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
establishments on or.about June 1, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part. 1 - Index Numbers of Payrolls. 


et Te: A A ee. ORIN Mmm Ok 
GAY aaa ee TTT WER 1941 1942 1942 1943 1943 1943 1943 
Meritime - Manufacturing 121.7 137.4 163.4 164.1 181.3 189.7 198.6 
——“Proviuces Lumber products 94.6 126.2 132.7 © 110,7 123.6 147.3 153.7 
Pulp and paper 113.9 115.2 nb ey 4 109.2 128.2 131.8 127.1 

Iron and steel 140,53 163.5 216.1 226,38 247.7 260.0 273.7 

Logging 160.7 94.2 218.9 221.6 109.2 90.7 202.6 

Mining 132.,9 114.4 116.6 114.3 109.3 107.8 130.3 

Transportation 152.7 173.9 180.6 192.7 231.0 219.8 216.5 

Construotion 181.3 124.5 166.4 106.1 112.0 161.6 168.4 

Trade 120.4 106.5 115.8 105.9 107.9 106.1 126.9 

Maritimes - <All Industries 138.6 130.6 154.9 144.5 152.2 162.4 176.2 
Quebec - Manufacturing 126.1 140.4 167.6 171-7 175.5 182.9 189.2 
Lumber products 104.5 113.5 125.2 112.2 123.0 150.2 133.2 

Pulp and paper 113.5 107.6 105.4 104.5 107.8 115,90 115.6 

Textile products 110,4 119.38 122.3 126.0 120.9 117.0 122.2 

Chemicals US Tet 211.1 250.2 247.6 249.2 2382.5 233.8 

Iron and steel 141.3 168.6 216.0 | 229.5 239.1 260.4 271.6 

Logging 190.5 129.4 210.2 219.5 105.6 106.2 234.9 

Mining R22 112.6 112.2 118.9 116.1 115.1 118.9 
Communications 101.9 108.6 «©. 110.5 106.8 109.4 116.7 114.4 
Transportation 116.6 114.8 115.1 116.3 121.3 126,90 125.2 

Construstion 119,4 107.9 165.4 133.7 114.9 128.5 116.4 

Services 106.2 123.4 131.6 132.1 144.2, 146.0 149.1 

Trade 104.3 103,4 112.3 105.6 107.9 108.0 116.7 

Quebec - All Industries 123.3 131.0 154,4 154.9 153.1 159.3 166.3 
Ontario - Manufacturing 120.8 130.7 148.9 151.0 148.3 151.7 166.1 
Lumber products 106.5 109.2 114.9 115.8 126.7 144.2 135.5 

Plant products - edible 123.1 107.6 120.4 113.8 _ 116.90 127.0 184.0 

Pulp and paper 113.9 108.8 111.5 111.3 168.8 115.7 115.8 

Textile products 114.9 109.6 119.8 118.8 112.2 115.0 1186.0 

Chemicals 135.5 180.3 196.0 194,9 188.1 180.7 185.7 

Electrical apparatus 122.8 150.3 146.7 149.1 147.8 158.7 167.4 

Iron and stoel 124.4 143.5 171.2 175.7 171.1 172.0 177.3 

Non-ferrous metal products 132.1 145.3 166.9 173.8 2174.5 172.38 177.1 

Logging 167.8 115.5 179.58 210.4 108.9 106.1 178.7 

Mining 99.5 102.4 90.5 91.4 87.0 S225 79.3 

Communications j 104.9 108.9 111.6 107.6 111.5 119.5 118.5 

Transportation 112.4 115,90 122.7 117.9 124.2 128.9 132.1 

Construction 99.9 84.4 103.2 96.6 101.5 108.5 96,8 

Services 107.8 111.6 118,90 116.5 127.5 132,0 132.1 

Trade 108.2 102.5 107.0 100.3 1038.90 102.5 110.9 

Ontario - All Industries 116.2 121.1 135.7 135.9 134.0 136.9 140.5 
Prairie - Manufacturing 127.0 136.4 152.5 149.1 162.7 156.5 167.7 
Provinces Animal products - edible 121.7 117.0 146.3 136.9 142.7 148.7 183.6 
Lumber products 106.1 111.5 108.8 111.2 113.7 118,90 111.6 

Plant products - edible 121.2 104.4 140.1 119.1 124.7 139.7 158.9 

Textile producte 101.6 116.4 124.7 129.2 122.7 123.2 118.58 

Irot and steel 132.7 152.9 174.7 176.9 185.4 185.8 199.2 

Mining 138.1 124.3 144.5 146.2 133.5 141.8 152.1 
Communications 106.0 109.7 112.3 108.9 111.9 115.4 116.90 
Transportation 111.5 108.9 115.2 117.1 122.6 125.9 129.1 

Constructicn 88.6 103.9 99.8 7842 99.1 115.2 113.7 

Services 94.6 104.8 108.7 108.5 114.3 119.2 120.8 

Trade 111.7 104.9 114.9 103.7 107.38 110.7 123.5 

Prairies #- All Industries 114.5 117.56 126.6 122.1 126.2 132.0 139.56 
British - Manufacturing 126.58 164.0 209.9 213.0 217.38 236.7 230.2 
~~Columbia Animal products - edible 101.9 110.5 118.3 121.5 115.5 166.7 145.2 
Lumber products PL Date 114.7 117.3 111.6 109.6 116.1 115.6 

Plant products ~ edible 117.4 106.9 166.2 125.7 128.7 179.9 187.2 

Pulp and paper 107.38 106.2 115.7 113.1 107.9 116.3 119.5 

Iron and steel 179.2 $56.5 617.7 548.3 §79.2 607.3 §86.3 

Non-ferrous metal products 111.3 103.5 131.7 128.2 116.8 120.5 123.4 

Logging 99.9 112.38 106.8 81.9 133.6 143.1 151.2 

Mining 110.0 100.0 86.7 98.7 90.38 92.9 94.9 
Transportation 111.9 113.3 127.1 131.0 133.5 138.8 186.0 

C umstruction 1038.7 118.6 236.5 222.1 . 247038 24226 178.9 

Services 103.2 .110.0 127.1 123.6 128.6 140.2 158.1 

Trade 112.7 109.7 120.7 114.0 114.7 119.1 128.5 


B.C. - All Industricss 116.1 135.8 169.6 167.9 176.2 186.9 179.8 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their bese 1926#100 to June 1, 1941, as 
100, for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the base figures used in calculating the latter are 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, 
for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 2. - Index Numbers of Employment 


a 
Dee, 1 


rc Dec. 1 June 1 Mar, 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. ‘1 
Areas and Industries 1941 1942 1942 1943 1943 1945 1943 
To ae eee en Sie ig Ld Ei 2 aS 
Maritime - All EKanufacturing 108.7 116.9 128.8 126.6 136.5 143.1 142.3 
Provinces Lunber products 82.1 104.6 106.2 93.4 106.3 113.2 105.4 
Pulp and paper 100.2 100.5 103.2 97,6 106.8 ss ely 107.3 
Iron and steel 127.4 143 ,7 174.8 17945 188.1 200.4 201.0 
L in, 94 82,9 (dere) 63 76,8 59.4 149,4 
Mining 98.6 92.7 85.1 82.3 82.3 84,4 89.3 
Transportation 141,0 149.5 164.7 167.0 191.4 188.3 189.7 
Construction Polis o 100.4 141.5 Meee 86.4 118.5 122.3 
Trade 114.3 101.7 145.6 94.9 98.5 96.6 115.4 
Maritimes - 411 Industries 123,4 109.0 128.2 TUOSS) 115.0 123.28 131.0 
Suebec A11 Menufacturineg 113.5 bs ry 135.63 137.8 140.8 142.7 143.1 
Lumber products 84.4 90.5 88.1 80.6 89.4 101.0 86.9 
Pulp and paper ROD oi. 103.4 Shige) 95.9 99.4 105.2 103.2 
Textile products ms! 103.6 108.1 105.9 106.1 104.5 100.3 101 6.7 
Chemical and allied products R/eelol 0 202.4 218.9 214.3 214.9 196.1 193.5 
Iron and steel 124.8 145.2 173.6 186.6 194.7 204.4 207.5 
Logging 186.2 108.5 165.7 149.1 91.4 74.2 173.9 
Mining 108.3 103.4 103.9 108.2 106.5 106.0 107.8 
Communications 105.4 112.0 108.7 107.7 LOT 5 110.9 108.1 
Transportation 104.6 107.2 102.5 97.8 106.8 114.6 110.9 
Construction 108.5 D0 ah? lei5 102.4 poeg hl 100.9 96.0 
Services 102.7 LUS\7 114.2 113.2 120.6 12V 1 123.8 
Trade 105.9 97.9 105.9 CHL ATE 98.2 99.5 112.2 
Cuebec - All Industries > 4.3 6,2 28,5 126.4 25.7 127.6 132.4 
Qnterio - i11 manufacturing 110.7 118.5 Be5'95 126.3 124.1 126.2 1272 
Lumber products 93.4 98.4 92.1 96.3 106.5 Lg Bi get 2 107.1 
Plant products - edible 122.1 104.2 108.2 100.9 103.7 121.6 124.2 
Pulp and paper 105.9 104.8 100.5 99.5 101.3 106.3 106.3 
Textile products 104.2 102.2 100.9 100.0 S652 95.3 95.0 
Chemicals and allied products 1/127.5 169.3 178.0 LT Je 161.7 156.3 157.7 
Electrical apparatus - 109.6 116.3 122.9 124.6 T2769 137.3 141.6 
Iron and steel aA 114.1 130.6 145.1 148.0 143.8 142.3 143.4 
Non-ferrous metal products 1/ 113.0 123.4 137.0 139.1 137.0 137.5 140.6 
Logging 158,7 114,7 151,6 167.0 84,0 74,6 131.2 
Mining 94.5 93.3 82.4 79.8 76.0 73.8 68.4 
Commmications 101.2 104.3 100.9 98.9 100.2 103.0 102.4 
Transportation 103.5 107.6 all in PARC) 104.9 113.0 120.7 121.3 
Construction 87.5 75.2 85.5 80.5 Voet 83.4 74.6 
Services 102.9 105.1 105.0 10255 112.1 114.3 U3.7 
Trade 103.9 96.1 99.35 90.1 92.1 92.1: 101.9 
Cntario - All Industries TOV. 0 110.3 116.2 115.1 113,0 114.9 116.5 
Prairie 411 manufacturing 116.8 alo | 131.6 130.9 131.6 136.4 142.0 
Provinces fmimal products - edible 112.0 108.9 127.5 119.6 130.3 133.9 159.1 
Lumber products 99.9 99.4 87.1 $0.9 92.3 91.0 89.9 
Plant products = edibls 118.0 104.4 136.2 114.4 118.5 136.6 151.0 
Textile products 101.9 Oe 116.7 116.7 116.2 110.5 105.5 
Iron and steel 115.6 128.8 146.3 15155 15r.35 156.7 160.1 
Min 128.6 114.2 123 120,4 8 22.7 Te9 5c 
Communications 104.8 103.0 105.2 103.3 106.6 112.5 107.4 
Transportation 100.5 101.6 105.8 107.1 110.6 115.2 115.2 
Construction 82.0 91.3 80.0 60.3 77.4 86.6 80.7 
Services 88.8 97.0 96.7 98.8 99.8 104.5 107.0 
Trade 108.8 99.8 108.7 95.1 98.4 100.7 112.2 
Prairies - Ail Industries 105.6 107.1 110.6 105.5 108.0 113.3 aby gPp 
British All Manufacturing 115.6 143.5 167.6 166.1 167.6 183.5 179.7 
Columbia fnimal products - edible 110.2 102.9 108.4 99.9 108.3 135.0 123.0 
Lumber products 102.5 106.5 95.8 90.4 90.5 93.6 93.0 
Plant products - edible 115.9 100.0 147.1 102.1 108.2 157.6 158.6 
Pulp and paper 104.6 106.3 107.5 102.0 102.3 106.6 1093.0 
Iron and steel 157.9 288.6 399.0 417.2 423.6 456.6 442.1 
Non-ferrous metal products 93.6 104.6 122.9 109.9 104.7 109.3 109.7 
n 94,2 04.6 95 80.6 19.9 27.32 29.3 
Mining 99.1 92.0 80.1 87.9 83.3 83.8 83.7 
Transportation 99.8 94.9 105,38 106.9 109.0 LLCS 112.6 
Construction 93.8 LOR sd 170.3 162.3 162.2 156.6 123.9 
Services 96.7 99.6 107.1 104.9 POST 116.8 114.6 
Trade 109.7 100.1 111.0 97.67 100.4 103.7 113.6 
B.C. = All Industries LOT 1 120.0 138.9 135.2 139.1 147.4 143.7 


V/ Revised, mainly as a result of changes in industrial classification. 


we 


TABLE? .- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY CITIES AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRINS, 
AT SPECIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941, TO DEC. 1, 1943, 


The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounts 4 sbursed by the Co-operating oetahltah= 
ments on, or about June l, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 1. - Index Numbers of Payrolls 
eee toa ne 2 aD RU eS ee a Le 
Dec. 1 June 1 Dec. 1 Mar. 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 
Cities and Industries 1941 1942 1942 1943 1943 1943 1943 
Perea! PA We Neven ie vse a So Ree YL Re ss 
MONTREAL - Manufacturing 127 62: 141.1 DP 178.7 160.6 187.9 197.4 
Plant Products - edible 114.2 107.9 116.0 pea Sua 110.4 114.6 121.8 
Pulp and paper JL.2 104,8 112.8 114.1 106.8 114.9 124.6 
Textiles 108.8 121.9 1 ee 127.6% 120.2 115.2 119.6. 
Tobacco 117.9 116.7 -164,4 155.9 145.4 148.5 159.1 
Tron and steel 146.0 175.2 220.0. 235.1 242.8 259.5 271.2 
Communications 103.3 109.0 108.6 108.3 110.8 115.2 114, 
Transportation 121.1 113.5 100.2 92.0 107.1 114.1 111.6 
Construction 130.4 116.5 144.4 141.2 108.5 97.7 110.5 
Services 104,5 118.8 128.4 129.9 138.0 137.3 150.6 
Trade 103.3 103.2 114.6 107.9 109.9 109.2 1186.0 
Montreal - Al] Industries _ 1235.0 13252 156.9 159.8 160.7 165.4 173.9 
QUEBEC - Manufacturing 136.4 LAS el 2155. 226 4 255.9 272.8 294.8 
Chemicals 205.7 246.5 S77 ok 396.7 439.5 410.6 402 62 
Tron and steel 134,7 237.1 276.0 309.0 393.5 505.3 607.1 
Transportation 105.6 117.2 120.0 132.1 123 64 128.1 131.8 
Construction LENS 95.7 213.4 126.9 144.1 166.2 150.6 
Services 105.8 123.2 115.5 120.5 1351.8 139.7 134.7 
Trade 103.2 104.8 111.8 105.3 109.9 113.3 126.6 
Quebec _- All Industries 128.3 154.6 192.4 102.7 214.8 229.6 245.2 
TORONTO ~ Manufacturing 128.2 138.6 165.0 169.2 167.2 173.3 "377.9 
Plant products - edible 118.0 107.2 108.9 106.1 105.0 110.4 114.4 
Pulp and paper 114,353 104.3 109.7 108.9 104.4 112.1 116.2 
Textiles 119.2 113.8 128.2 128.1 121.6 124.6 125.4 
Chemicals 155.3 183.7 218.0 226.5 220.8 235.5 234.0 
Moectrical apparatus 92 "1129.8 151.4 261.61 161.1 171.1 181.0 
Tron and steel 1336 174.9 228.0 237.25 234.09 2A 0% 249.3 
Communications 104.4 108.7 111.8 108. li2.2 4. ° 
Transportation 101.5 16.1 124.7 126.1 129 5 136.4 138.1 
Construction 73507 62.3 93.9 86.0 82.0 87.6 92.8 
Services 106.4 109.8 116.1 114.8 Lave? 129.5 135.0 
Trade WEAVO 104.9 111.0 102.5 105.3 102.9 112.7 
Toronto - All Industries 120.7 127.0 148.6 149.7 149.1 153.5 158.6 
OTTAWA - Manufacturing TAZ 117.6 131.9 134.5 134.1 142.5 148.8 
Pulp and paper 111.2 107.1 palkepy 3 118.9 L170 120.5 124.6 
Iron end steel 129.8 sayy: 146.7 155.4 154.8 160.6 177.0 
Construction ; 193.7 108.0 115.9 121.0 107.4 116.8 98.2 
Services L768 1351.0 139.0 138.5 144.1 152.0 152.9 
Trade 101.3 102.8 DSieS 110.7 112.5 114.0 125.8 
Ottawa ~ All Industries 122.7 13 62 bos) 126.5 126.4 133.5 136.6 
HAMILTON - Manufacturing 125.8 Deep 50,4 “149.6 136.1 135.2 141.8 
Textiles phish 107.2 115.4 pide 9 103.0 108.1 111.5 
Electrical apparatus 131.4 146.5 163.0 159.6 145.8 15762 170.2 
‘Iron and steel 130.8 142.7 166.6 166.8 148.9 147.6 143.0 
Construction 87.7 72.8 111.5 98.0 93.0 99.7 87,1 
Trade 107.7 LOS. 109.2 102.6 1OL.4 3.02.1 108.8 
Hamilton - Al] Industries 122.1 126.9 144.9 143.0 131.5 154,0 136.7 
WINDSOR = Manufacturing 105.4 129.5 146.2 151.9 148.7 144.0 47. 
Iron and stsel 104.5. 132.3 149.6 156.3 152.2 146.0 149.5 
Construction 15748; 121.3 201.1 ° 162.1 146.3 172.5 164.8 
Trade 93.9 96.5 104.0 99.8 100.8 110.9 116.1 
Windsor - Ail Industries 106.1 128.2 145.7 150.4 147.3 143.8 146.8 
WINNIPEG =~ Manufacturing 128.5 136.0 149.4 144.8 150.4 MAYS ol 164.1 
Animal products - edible 115.6 109.3 141.9 1232 137.3 142.4 177.1 
Textiles 98 4 1625 123.7 1350.4 121.8 120.2 113.0 
Chemicals 831.2 914.7 826.8 702.7 618.4 555.4 590.0 
Tron and steel 119.7 134.6 149.5 Looe 170.9 169.0 364.0 
Commmications 96,0: 102.2 103.2 95.3 96.2 94.1 104.4 
Transportation 107.7 114.0 110.8 121.6 120.8 135.1; 133.0 
Construction 54.5 38.5 48.4 46.3 44.0 48.5 34.5 
Services 105.1 114.2 ANGS2 Lahaye. 120.6 125.5 128.3 
Trade 116.6 107.2 118.2 TOS<5 108.5 109.7 128.7 
Winnipeg - All Industries 112.6 Bike AS 126.3 120.9 124.5 126.6 137.2 
VANCOUVER- Manufacturing 140.9 219.7 -289.8 306.0 318.7 328.4 324.1 
Lumber products 115.3 101.5 106.1 96.8 99.5 105.6 11262 
Tron and steel 189.3 412.8 591.7 638.0 669.1 678.8 657.1 
Communications 111.7 116.3 116.8 “119.5 118.5 125.8 115.9 
Trensportation 110.6 108.5 119.9 235 — 130.0 , 135.1 130.2 
Construction 124,90 133.9 243.4 219.0 160.4 , 189.2 189.5 
Services 104.4 111.2 153.2 128.3 132.6 145.8 143.1 
Trade 112.8 109.8 120.9 115.1 115.4 1I9.1 131.5 
Vancouver - All Industries 127.1 163.8. 215.9 225.0 225.2 234.6: 0% 233.5 © 
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TABLE? . - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY CITIES AND. PRINCIPAL. INDUSTRIES - (Conoluded). 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their base 19262100 to 
Jume 1, 1941 as 100, for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the base figures used in 

_ calculating the latter are the esmounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the pay day 
falling neerest to the first of June, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 2. - Index Numbers of Employment. 


Sn A A TT 


ieee Deo. 1 June 1 Dec. 1 Mar, 1 © June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 

Cities and Industries 1941 “1942 1942 lease 1943 1943 1943 
MONTREAL - Manufacturing 115. 2 124.8 1384-5 143.2 146.3 148.5 151.5 
Plant products - edible 109.5 100.8 102.6 STis'e 95.1 95.6 99.4 

Pulp and paper 107.8 106.9 109.0 109.5 106.4 110.9 114.6 

Textiles 104.3 112.0 107.7 108. thm, 00 7107. 1 99.9 101.6 

Tobacco 111.2 A del ne 136.0 Wace 123.8 112.0 ph iar) 

Iron and steel 128.8 150.8 UT. Ussi9 190, 5): 199.1 207.2 211.1 

Communications 104.9 109.8 106.0 105.4 104.9 - 108.5 105.5 
Transportetion 107.6 TORS 7 86.2.> 73.7 90.7 105.1 93.7 
Construction 122.5 108.8 TUT .-F LIS.2 93.9 87.2 86.9 

Services 101.7 108.3 109.¢ 109.2 113.5 109.9 123.9 

Trade 106.0. 97.7 107.2 99.6 $9.4 100.4 114.6 

Montreal - All Industries 113.3 118,2. 128,8 130.2 132.4 134.4 1358.3 
QUEBEC . - Manufacturing 125.6 150,4 175.1 189.1 199.6 198.6 206.0 
Ta atisae  ¥ Chemicals 169.4 210.8 268,90 282.4 292.7 255.9 246.5 
Iron and steel 113.2 Seeks) 23746 5302.1 $43.1 417.9 467.0 

fransportation 103.6 108.0 109.3 112.9 113.3 117.2 ie 

Constructien 108,0 86.6 135.9 81.6 103.4 113.4 100.4 

Services 104.8 112.8 103.2 107.6 114.6 122.7 115.6 

frade 103.6 98.3 105.7 96.8 * 100.6 102.9 110.2 

Quebes = All Industrics 118. 7 134.2 155.2 158.5 168.6 169.4 173.8 
TOROHETO - Manufacturing 116.7 127.3 138.7 141.4 139.3 141.21 143,1 
Plant products - edible 117.2 105.1 100,0 98.7 98.9 103.2 114.0 

Pulp and paper 106.5 101.6 98.5 97.8 97.7 104.3 107.6 

Textiles ; 108.8 104.8 106.2 105.9 108.3 100.2 98.7 

Chemicals 1/ 146,90 178.6 199.0 192.9 190.5 198,1 194.3 

Electrical apparatus 108.7 121.4 133.2 139.5 145.4 154.4 160.4 

Iron and steel] 1/ 126.1 157.4 186.8 194.1 188.0 186.6 187.7 

Cemmunicatiens 101.8 106.5 103.4 99.9 "101.7 103,0 103.0 
Transportation 101.3 “LOT. 113.7 109.3 115.0 123.0 125.2 

Construction 12.5 58.7 86.9 7703 75.1 80.1 78.8 

Services 101.7 104,0 105.9 102.2 114.35: 115.1 118.5 

Trade 108.2 98.6 103.3 93.0 95.0 93.8 106.7 

Toronto = All Industries 111.9 117.2 127.4 126.5 126.1 127.6 131.4 
OTTAWA - Manufacturing 106.1 105.53 111.4 111.8 USI 120.7 123.5 
Pulp and paper 105.8 107.6 107.6 110.3 111.0 116.8 117.8 

Iron and steel 100.6 89.8 100.7 101.3 102.2 107.9 117.5 

Construction 137.6 102.7 90.2 99.5 90.5 90.6 Vilaie 

Services 108.9 114.5 117.4 ity. 9 D7 6 123.5 124.0 

Trade 104.2 100.2 108.3: 102.1 103.8 104.4 113.8 

Ottawa = All Industries — 108.2 104.7 108.4 108.8 109.4 - 114.0 115.7 
HAMILTON - Manufacturing 113,12 119.7 124.8 123.7 118.2 117.5 116.4 
fTextilos 104.5 101.0 97.2 95.3 91.0 92.7 96,4 

Blectrical apparatus 116.2 117.5 123.6 121.2 120.1 126.6 127.0 

Iren and steel 119.4 133.9 142.6 143.4 133.6 128.0 124.4 

Construction 7451: 66.3 83.1 73.5 72.6 71.7 63.1 

frade 104.5 95.5 100.5 . 92.3 $3.9 94.1 99.7 

Hamilton <- &1l Industrios 110.3 114.8 120.38 118.1 113.8 113.7 112.9 
WINDSOR - Menvufacturing 106.1" 123.9 137.6 138.9 135.5 132.4 132.8 
Iron and steel 105.5 125.6 140.4 143.1 tS7.9 133.0 134.1 

Construction 153.4 109.7 162.2 133.2 118.7 137.9 140,38 

Trade 98.3 97.5 103.7 ; 94.1 98.0 112.7 116.9 

Windsor = Ail Industries 106.2 121.4 135.5 135.6 132.4 131.1 131.5 
WIRNIPEG - Manufacturing 119. 124.4 128.9 127.9 131.3 134.6 139.7 
Animal products - edible 102.0 96.8 116.3 103.5 120.7 122.7 141.8 

Textiles 101.1 119.9 116.1 117.8 L205 2 Lize2 105.0 

Chemicals 811.8 836.8 701.6 629.7 480.8 458.3 497.0 

Iron and steel 106.0 114.7 Lasse 131.5 141.1 149.0 152.7 

Communications 106.2 97.4% OTe 93.2 95.9 98.9 96.7 
fransportation 103.9 104.4 102.9 105.7 107.9 115.2 117.7 

Gonstrustioen ; 41.9 42.6 46.3 42.3 42.7 43.8 3204 

Services 112.5 118.2 116.5 105.2 109.2 111.9 114.0 

Trade 112.2 101.3 111.7 96.1 99.0 99,5 114.3 

Winnipeg - 411 Industries 108.8 108.7 114.0 109.1 111.8 114.5 120.5 
VANCOUVER - Hanufacturing 126.8 179.38 226.1 229.2 234.1 248.0 244.4 
Lumber products 104.7 95.7 86.2 77.1 85.3 88.5 93,4 

Irez and steel 167.8 327.8 466.0 486.6 494.2 519.9 601.6 

Communicatiens 102.3 107.2 108.7 110.8 LOV ee 112.4 108.9 
Transportation 108.98 $5.1 104.7 114.2 111.5 113.0 114.9 

Construction 112.2 126.0 202.9 176.4 132.4 153.4 142.0 

Services 97.2 100,4 112.8 108.8 115.0 122.3 120.3 

frade F 109.4 99.8 110.2 96.9 99.8 101.9 114,90 

Vancouvere Ali Industries 116.8 139.3 170.8 168.7 169.38 178.6 179.0 


if Revised, mainly as a result of changes in industrial classification. 
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TABLE @.~ SUMMATY GTATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE FIVE ECONOMIC AREAS AT 


SPECIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941 TO DEC. 1, 1945. 


te 


cones aS sar 


Payrolls 


{Amounts Disbursed by 
Reporting Firms to 
their Staffs at 
June 1,1941, for 


Aggregate Payrolls 
Paid to these Employ~ 
ees on or about 


verted to Base 
June 1, 1941-100 


Per Capita 
Average Weekly | Published 


Employees 


Date Reported at | Indicated Date for Earnings Paid Index for Comparison 
Indicated Services Rendered in | on or about (1926=100) with Index of Services in Last Week 
Date Payrolle in Mey=100) 


Week Preceding Indicated Date 


No. 
MARITIME 
PROVINCES Dec. 1, 1941 140,618 3,552,030 23.70 187.9 123.5 138.6 
June 1, 1942 124, 583 3,146,252 25.29 166.1 109.0 150.6 
DeeucLgeciit 146,146 3,818,412 26.13 195.1 128.0 154.9 
Mar. 1, 1943 126,237 3,566,610 28.25 168.4 110.5 144.5 
Jue 1, " 132,717 5,811,995 28.72 175.5 115.0 152.2 
Sept. 1, ” 142,264 4,066,854 28.59 187.8 123.2 162.4 
Dect UA. o% 151,188 . 4,418,854 29.23 199.6 151.0 176.2 
QUEBEC Dec. 1, 1941 524,932 12,266,706 25027 160.0 114.4 125.8 
June 1, 1942 534,157 14,120,477 26.44 182.7 115.2 1EL.0 
Dec. 1, " 591,583 16,733,535 28.29 20202 128.5 L5Ge4 
Mar. 1, 1943 581, 969 16,856, 206 28.98 198.8 126.4 154.9 
June i, Wu 581,006 16,791,556 28.90 197.8 125.7 153.3. 
Septal," 590,705 17,589,880 29.78 200.7 127.6 159.5 
Dec. 1, n 614,047 18,445,155 50,04 208.8 152.4 168.3 
ONTARIO Dec. i, 1941 705,878 20,449,041 28.97 174.0 107.25 116.2 
June 1, 1942 724, 510 21,514,965 29.42 178.5 110.8 1d 
Pete id's 3" 764,444 24,028 ,808 31.43 188.2 118.2 13507 
Mar. 1, 1943 757 9252 24,095,481 $1.82 186.4 115.1 135.9 
Jme 1, " 743, 257 23,765,736 31.98 182.9 113.0 134.0 
Sept. l, y 756, 518 24,554,710 32.19 186.1 114.9 156.9 
DOC sie 767,579 25,052,970 52-65 186.6 116.5 140.5 
PRALRIE 
PROVINCES Dec. 1, 1941 183, 306 5,158, 660 28.14 135.5 105.6 114.5 
June 1, 1942 185,886 5,295,278 28.48 137.4 107.1 117.5 
Dec. 1, * 191,953 5,723,491 29.82 141.8 110.5 126.8 
Mar. 1, 1943 185,412 5,527,639 50.14 135.4 105.5 122.1 
guneyy, .* 187,617 5,724,407 30.51 138.5 108.0 126.2 
Sept. 1,  " 196,746 5,994,928 30.47 145.3 113.3 182.0 
Decoy. 203,752 6,549, 542 51.16 156.3 117.1 435.5 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA Dec. 1, 1941 133,584 5,925,861 29.39 144.5 107.1 136.1 
June 1, 1942 149,946 4,600,403 50.68 161.9 120.0 136.8 
Deaiwedy ir 173,717 5,843,132 33.64 187.4 158.9 169.6 
Mar. 1, 1943 169,781 5,827,749 34.33 182.4 135.2 167.9 
June; 1, " 174, 642 6,171,476 $5.34 187.6 139.1 176.2 
Sept. 1,  " 185,082 6, 567 059 35.48 198.8 147.4 186.9 
Dec. Ly" 180, 562 6,551, 406 55.10 193.7 145.6 179.8 
CANADA Dec. 1, 1941 1,688,298 46,132,298 27.352 168.8 110.4 119.4 
June 1, 1942 1,718,882 48,477,375 28.20 171.7 112.3 125.5 
Dec. 1, m 1,867,843 56,147,178 30.06 186.5 122.0 144.0 
Mar. 1, 1943 1,818,651 55,873,685 50.72 181.04 118.6 148.0 
June 1, " © 1,819,250 56,265,170 30.93 181.2 118.5 145.4 
Seat iin, RW 9871, 516 58,573,431 31. 30 186.2 121.8 148.7 
Dec. 1, ™ © 1,916,728 60,596, 603 31.61 190.5 124.6 153.4 
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TABLE 9 .—SUMMARY STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE EIGHT LEADING CITIES, 
At SPECIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941, TO DEC. 1, 1943. 


Payrolls 
Index Con- (Amounts Disbursed by 
verted to Base Reporting Firms to 
June 1, 1941=100 their Staffs at 

for Comparison June 1,1941, for 
with Index of Services in Last Week 
Payrolls in May=100) 


Aggregate Payrolls 
Paid to these Employ- 
ees on or about 
Indicated Date for 
Services Rendered in 
Week Preceding 


Per Capita 


Employees 
Reported at 
Indiceted 

Date 


Earnings Paid 
on or about 
Indicated Date 


Date (1926=100) 


No» $ $ 
MONTREAL Dec. 1, 1941 242,752 6,472,592 26.66 160. b 113.5 123.0 
June 1, 1942 255,106 6,975,624 27.56 166.8 118.2 152.2 
Dec. ly " 275,959 8,325,266 30.17 181.7 128.8 156.8 
Mar. 1, 1943 279, 260 8,534,632 30.56 183.7 130.2 159.8 
June 1, n 285,697 8,712,715 30.50 186.8 132.4 160.7 
Sept.1, w 291,045 9,066,088 $1.15 189.6 134.4 165.4 
Dec. l, \J 300,095 9,595, 327 31.97 195.1 138.3 173.9 
QUEBEC CITY Dec. 1, 1941 27,025 608,012 22.50 193.8 118.2 128.3 
June 1, 1942 31,155 736,228 23.63 218.3 133.2 154.6 
Dec. 1, Ms 36,567 919,286 25.28 254.2 Dove. 192.3 ® 
Mar, 1, 1943 57,186 928,820 24.98 259.7 158.5 192.7 
June l, " 39,560 1,035, 561 26.17 276.3 168.6 3 214.8 
Sept.l, 39,919 1,112,322 27.36 277.7 169.4 229.8 
Dec. i, * 40,996 1,194,673 29.14 284.8 173.8 245.2 
TORONTO Dec. 1, 1941 220,255 6,282,854 28.53 171.6 111.3 120.7 
June 1, 1942 230,939 6,613,594 28.64 179.7 117.2 127.0 
Dec. 1, 251,120 757855156 31.00 195.3 127.4 148.5 
Mar. 1, 1943 249, 619 7,867,599 31.52 194.0 126.5 149.7 
Junel, " 248,720 7,837 4273 31.51 193.3 126.1 149.1 
Sept.l, " 251,309 8,100,172 32.16 195.6 127.6 153.5 
Dec. 1, 4 259,776 8,410,829 32.58 201.5 131.4 158.6 
OTTAWA Dec. 1, 1941 21,675 553,982 25.56 164.5 109.2 122.7 
June 1, 1942 20,785 512,275 24.65 157.7 104.7 115.2 
Dec. 1, \ 21,551 570,338 26.46 1635.2 108.4 2565 
Mar. 1, 1943 21,644 576,689 26.64 163.93 108.8 126.5 
June 1, 21,754 578,724 26.60 164.7 109.4 126.4 
Sept.l, " 22,672 611,831 26.99 171.7 114.0 133.5 
Dec. 1, # 23,024 625,761 27.18 174.3 115.7 136.6 
HAMILTON © Dec. 1, 1941 58, 287 1,770,257 30.37 178.6 110.3 122.1 
June 1, 1942 60,705 1,839,183 50.30 ' 185.9 114.8 126.9 
Dec. 1, n 63,613 2,104,010 53.08 194.3 120.3 144.9 
Mar. 1, 1943 62,459 2,077,651 33.26 191.2 118.1 143.0 
Jmel, * 60,179 1,911,857 31.77 184.2 113. 131.5 
Sept.l, " 60,106 1,948,006 32.41 184.0 113.7 134.0 
Dec. 1, " 59,869 1,994,458 35.31 182.8 112.9 136.7 
WINDSOR Dec. 1, 1941 33,179 1,254,703 37.82 244.1 106.2 106.1 
June 1, 1942 37,940 1,516, 684 359.98 27902 121.4 128.2 
Dec. 1, " 42, 311 1,727,910 40.84 311.3 135.4 145.8 
Mar. 1, 1943 42,371 1,784,141 42.11 311.8 135.6 150.4 
June 1, Ll 41., 388 1,749,042 42.26 504.5 132.4 147.3 
Sept.l, * 41,036 1,712,834 41.73 301.5 151.1 143.8 
i ng 41,166 1,750,095 42.51 302.8 131.5 146.8 
WIHNIPEG Dec. 1, 1941 55,355 1,444,964 26.10 182.7 108.6 112.6 
June 1, 1942 55,569 1,481,383 26.75 132.8 108.7 i 115.5 
Dec. 1, ® 58,077 1,622,260 27.93 139.3 114.0 126.2 
Mar. 1, 1943 55, 658 1,557, 868 27.99 133.5 109.1 120.9 
June 1, ® 57,044 1,@06, 470 28.16 136.6 111.8 124.5 
Sept.1, LJ 58,790 1,643,979 27.96 139.9 114.5 126.6 
Dec. 1, * 61,854 1,761,352 28.80 147.2 120.5 137.2 
VANCOUVER Dec. 1, 1941 58,414 1,627,281 27.86 165.7 116.8 127.1 
June 1, 1942 ' 69,983 2,105,092 30.058 197.7 139.3 163.8 
Dec. 1, * 86,122 2,811,612 32.64 241.8 170.4 215.9 
Mar. 1, 1943 85,556 2,914,474 34.07 239.4 168.7 223.0 
Jue l, Li 85,894 2,955,565 34.41 240.2 169.35 ‘ 225.2 
Sept.1, Ld 90,612 3,095,977 $4.17 253.4 178.6 2354.6 


Decw 1, * 90,893 5,096,168 34.06 254.0 179.0 235.5 


* tad be 
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TABLE 1 0.- SUMMARY STATISTICS OF cMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS AT SPECIFIED DATES DEC. 1, 1941, TO DEC. 1» 1943. 


Aggregate Payrolls 
Paid to these Employ- 
‘ees on or about 
Indicated Date for 
Services Rendered in 
Week Preceding 


Per Capita 


‘June 1, 1941-100 their Staffs at 

‘for Comparison June 1,1941, for 
with Index of Services in Last Week 
Payrolls 4n May-100) 


Employees 
Reported at 
Indicated 
Date 


Earnings Paid 
on or about 
Indicated Date 


No. y 
MANUFACTURING Dec. 1, 1941 979,858 27,579,080. 28.15 188.4 112.1 123.1 
June 1, 1942 1,072,476 _ 30,807,098 28.73 205.9 122.6 187.2 
Dec. 1, " 1,155,684 36,026, 395 SLLi7 221.8 132.0 159.7 
Mar. 1, 1943 1,164,502 36, 667 ,809 $1.49 223.4 133.0 162.1 
Jue l, "* 1,170,935 37,027,356 31.62 224.2 135.5 168.1 
Sept.l, "° 1,200,545 38,450,889 32.03 229.9 136.8 169.0 
Dec. 1, " 1,206,731 39,656, 350 32.86 230.9 157.4 . 174.0 
LOGGING. Dec. 1, 1941 74,284 1,331,095 17.92 250.3 158.1 — : 151.7 
June 1, 1942 50,128 1,035,186 20.65 169.0 106.8 118.0 
Rees: 25) \* 70,087 1,476,110 21.07 236.2 149.2 1868.1 
Mar. 1, 1943 69,151 1,562,208 22.59 231.1 146.0 174.9 
June l, * 43,970 1,060,649 £4.58 146.9 92.8 117.2 
Sept.l, * 38,756 1,097,266 28.31 129.5 81.8 118.6 
Dec. 1, ” 71,911 1,752,761 24.37 240.2 151.7 188.7 
MINING Dec. 1, 1941 86,283 2,924,207 - 33.89 183.5 103.6 115.4 
June 1, 1942 80,887 2,788,088 33.47 cieal. 97.7 108.7 
Dec. 1, " 75,771 2y714,873 35.85 162.0 91.4 104.9 
Mar. 1, 1943 75,850 2,795,007 26.84 162.2 91.5 107.7 
June l, " 73,056 2,655,254 36.35 156.2 96-1 101.9 
Sept.l, " 73,918 2,640,792 35.73 158.1 89.2 101.0 
Dec. 1, ® 735730 2,755,509 37.87 158.1 8902 105.8 
COMMUNICATIONS Dec. 1, 1941 26,879 739,473 27.51 100.6 103.5 105.1 
June 1, 1942 275745 777 5108 28.01 103.9 106.9 110.4 
Dec. 1, " 27,775 815,242 29.35 104.0 107.0 115.8 
Mar. 1, 1943 27,473 7925737 28.86 102.8 105.8 112.6 
Jmel, * 27,677 812,821 29.37 103.8 106.6 115.5 
Sept.l, " 28,684 860,867 30.01 107.4 110.5 122.8 
Dec. 1, * 27,950 844,052 30.20 104.6 107.6 119.9 
TRANSPORTATION Dec. 1, 1941 131,573 4,597,415 34,94 104.4 105.2 116.2 
June 1, 1942 154,123 4,645,675 34.64 106.4 107.3 117.4 
Dec. 1, * 137 ,992 4,881,158 35.37 109.4 110.8 125.5 
Mar. 1, 1948 135,247 4,920, 508 36.38 107.1 108.0 125.9 
Junel, * 145,005 5,228,716 36.06 114.8 115.7 131.6 
Sept.1, * 151,927 5,374,471 35.38. 120.38 121.5 154.8 
Dec. 1, ® 151,234 5,420,831 55.84 119.7 120.7 155.9 
CONSTRUCTION Dec. 1, 1941 180,194 4,349,018 24.14 143.4 102.8 112.2 
June 1, 1942 155,519 3,939,270 25.33 125.4 88.5 101.5 
Dec. 1, * 190,877 5,391,881 28.25 151.3 108.5 154.6 
Mar. 1, 1945 154,709 4,589,578 29.67 122.6 87.9 114.5 
Jmel, * 159,494 4,711,380 29.54 126.3 90.5 117.5 
Sept.l, * 174,478 5,257,410 30.13 138.3 99.1 151.1 
Dece 1, # 161,862 4,809,156 29.71 128.3 92.0 120.0 
SERVICES Dee. 1, 1941 57,968 636,001 16.75 170.4 99.7 104.6 
June 1, 1942 40,250 691,101. 1717 180.6 105.7: 115.6 
Dec. 1, * 40,548 739,744 18.24 182.0 106.5 121.4 
Mar. 1, 1945 40,175 756,014 18.52 180.0 105.5 120.5 
Jue l, * 42,898 794,976 18.53 192.0 2112.8 150.1 
Sept.1, * 43,986 825,555 18.77 196.8 114.9 184.7 
Dec. 1, * 44,402 942,458 18.97 197.4 115.6 - 135.6 
TRADE Dec. 1, 1941 171,279 3,976,009 25.21 166.9 106.4 109.2 
June 1, 1942 157,754 3,795,851 ‘i (2aeOSo 153.7 98.0 104.1 
Dec. 1, " 169,129 4,101,775 24.25 164.4 104.8 112.0 
Mar. 1, 1945 151,546 3,810,024 25.14 147.1 98.8 108.8 
Junel, * 156,209 3,954,018 25.51 150.6 96.0 106.4 
Sept.1, " 159,021 4,066,201 25.57 152.0 96.9 107.2 
Dec. 1, * 178,908 4,514,650 25.23 169.9 108.4 117.2 
FINANCE Dec. 1, 1941 62,947 1,854,470 29.46 121.9 105.0 107.4 
June 1, 1942 65, 300 1,913,735 30.19 122.8 105.8 110.2 
Deo. 1, * 63,976 1,975,758 30.88 123.9 106.7 1144 
Mar. 1, 1948 83, 567 1,979,114 31.23 122.7 105.7 114.6 
Juel, * 63, 525 1,967,516 31.07 122.6 105.6 114.0 
Sept.1, " 64,505 2,009,250 31.15 124.9 107.6 116.4 


ee a. 64,819 2,040,707 31.48 125.5 108.5 118.2 
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TABLE 11. - PER CAPITA AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PERSONS IN RECORDED £MPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES AT SPECIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941 = DEC. 1, 1943. 


Per. Capita Averages 
Des. 1 June l Des. 1 Mar. 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 


A attache AE alle 1941 1942 1942 1943 1943 1943 1943 
SEL I ST OG PO ee Ra CEN: ORE Berm mR Sammars 27 

MANUFACTURING 28.15 28,73 31.17 51.49 51.62 $2.03 32.86 
Animal products - edible 26.355 27.357 28.90 29.65 29.01 29.54 30, 62 
Fur and preducts ; 24.80 26.65 28,66 27.92 28.76 28.387 50.04 
Leather aud products 19.60 19.85 22645 22.60 22.35 22.64 23.16 
Boots and shoes 18.77 18.96. 21.60 22.19 22.04 21,86 22052 
Lumber and products 23.19 23.04 26.20 26,88 25.47. 26.72 27. 52 
Rough and dressed lumber 23,93 23.63 27,01 26.87 26.15 27.41 28.41 
Furniture 23. 82 22.63 25.78 26.12 24.53 25,560 26,25 
Other lumber products 20.96 21.87 24.75 24, 46 24.68 25. 96 26.74 
Plant preducts - edible 22.84 |. 235.46 25,03 25.55 25.66 24.55 25.51 
Pulp and paper producte 51,359 20.51 $2.14 32.54 31,88 $2.09 $2.69 
Pulp and paper 34.30 33,28 34,95 55,359 35,04 $5.16 $6.72 
Paper products 26.5) 24.68 26.38 26.93 25.76 26.15 25.75 

; Printing and publishing 30.78 29.42 31.73 31. 52 31.14 $1.39 32.81 
Rubber products 26.60 27.52 29.22 29.76 30. 02 30. 94 $2,621 
Textile preducts 20.11 20.24 21.85 22.26 21.78 22,40 23,05 
Thread, yarn and oleth i 21.11 20.77 22.28/01) * 22,92 22.568 22.70 23,57 
Cotton yarn and cleth. 20.39 20.20 21,49 22422 22.06 21,69 22.87 
Woolles yarn and cloth 22.11 21,10 23.50 23,17 22.28 23.54 23-99 
Artifioial silk and silk goods 21.04 21.52 22.06 23,67 23.89 23.74 24.36 
Hosiery and knit goods : 18.62 18.23 20.66 20.22 20.23 20.56 21,37 
Garments and personal furnishings 19.18 19.99 21.13 21.58 21.25 22.57 22.71 
Other textile products 21.82 22.06 24,54 23.95 23.22 23.68 24.70 
Tobacco 18. 86 17.71 20.00 20.88 20.30 21.92 22,86 
Beverages 30,48 $1.49 52.95 $2.41 $4.10 $4.46 54.26 
Chemicals and allied products 1/ 27.78 27,80 29,74 $0.38 30.80 $1.04 $1.61 
Clay, glase and stone products 26.00 26.69 25.44 28, 96 29.35 29.66 51,26 
Electric light and power 32.60 $4.31 35.90 $5.75 55.69 $5.32 $6.87 
Electrical apparatus i/ 30.09 29.65 $2.42 $2.57 32.18 31,66 $2.66 
Irom and steel produsts 27 52.97 33.70 36.906 36.26 56.69 $7.13 58.05 
Crude, relied and ferged preduots 32.56 $3.11 $4.87 34,66 55.21 $6.61 56.62 
Machinery (ether than vehicles) $2.55 52051 $5.49 35.65 $4.91 35.65 56.85 
Agrioultural implements 30,77 50.76 $3.65 35,09 $2.48 33.45 34, 44 
Land vehicles 33,87 55.05 36,58 $7.18 37.3838 37.12 $8.19 
Automobiles and parts 36.69 $9.48 40,88 40,89 41.99 41.61 42.11 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 34.61 36.16 $8.78 37,82 39.58 41,00 41.38 
Heating applieanses 26.70 26.36 29.99 229,62 28.87 50.44 $2.72 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s8.) 54, 52 55-08 37.95 58.54 36,30 $7.14 55.26 
Foundry and machine shop produsts $1.29 31.18 $5.19 35, 06 54,36 35.89 $7.02 
Other iron and steel preducts 1/ 51.54 51. 56 $4. 56 $4.75 54, 57 36, 61 36.19 
Non-ferrous metal products 1/ 31.59 $1.57 33.14 $3.27 33.75 33.68 54.43 
Non-metallic mineral products 535.19 35.35 $6.71 57,04 37.08 56,85 $8,387 
Miscellaneous 21.58 24.97 29.15 28,90 29.36 29.94 $0. 87 
LOGGING 17.92 20.66 21.07 22.59 24, 58 28.31 24.57 
MINING 35.89 $4.47 $5, 85 $6.84 $695 55.73 $7.37 
Coal 32.62 29,84 33,89 54,37 53.07 $2.41 55.39 
Metallio eres 36.36 38.68 58.82 40.09 40,04 $9.33 40.90 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 26.73 28.03 29.37 30.34 30,79 $1. 52 $0.44 
COMMUNICATIONS 27.51 28.01 29.55 28.86 29.357 $0.01 $0.20 
Telegraphsa 27,58 27.96 28.85 27,94 28,738 29,14 28.76 
Telephones 27.50 28.02 29,54 29.20 29.61 $0.83 30,71 
TRANSPORTATION ; 54.94 54.64 35.37 36.38 56.06 35.38 $5. 84 
Street railways and cartage 29,25 30,90 $1,655 $2.77 32.70 $2.87 32.93 
Steam railways 39, 452/ 37.89 38.81 $9.07 38,89 $8.12 $8.70 
Shipping and stevedoring 29.28 29.67 29.86 32.08 $1.92 50,59 $1.10. 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 24,14 25.33 28.25 29.67 29.54 $0.18 29.71 
Building 29.06 28.40 33.01 34,54 $4.78 56,10 56.56 
Highway 19, 98 22.61 23.52 26,58 24.71 26,48 25.47 
Railway 22.78 24.38 25,29 23,98 26.78 26.381 26,82 
SERVICES ; 16,75 17.17 18,24 18.52 18.63 18.77 16.97 
Hotels and -- staurante 15.72 16.28 17.38 17.353 17.66 18,17 16.18 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 18,34 18.55 19.66 19.88 19,58 19.80 20.37 
TRADE 23.21 24,05 24,25 25,14 25.81 25.87 26.28 
Retail 21.34 22.09 22.20 23.01 23.15 23.40 22.98 
Wholesale : 29.62 50.30 31.55 31.85 32,035 $1.95 32478 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES ? 27.32 28.20 30.06 30.72 $0.95 $1,350 31.61 
FINANCE 29,46 30.19 30.88 31,25 51,07 31.15 $1.48 
Banks and trust cempanies 26.49 27.06 26.78 27.57 27.42 27.49 27.53 
Brokerage and stook market operation 54.18 53,84 34,43 $4.05 36.16 $4.21 $5.16 
Insurance , 33.55 34.46 $6.76 $6.41 36.17 56.42 $7.07 
ALL INDUSTRIES 27.40 28.27 30,08 30.74 $0.93 $1.50 $1.61 

1/ Pshihd hie in these industries for 1941 and 1942 revised as a result of changes in industrial classi- 
ioation. 


PEA Included some retroactive sost-of-living allowance; the Oct. 1, 1941, figure was $36.36. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics takes this opportunity 
of publicly expressing again its appreciation of the co-operation 
rendered by firms and their officers in furnishing monthly statis- 
tics on employment, payrolls and man-hours. To their promptness 
and regularity in reporting are largely due the generally represen- 
tative nature of the surveys of these subiccts, It is gratifying 
to find an increasing interest on the part of those completing the 
monthly questionnaires expressed in a desire fully to understand 
just what data are required, and to supply these in as great detail 
as possible. To these payroll officials, the Bureau wishes to 
extend its sincere thanks for their co-operation and their interest 
in this highly important work. 


S. 4A. Yudmore, 
Dominion Statistician. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL STATISTICS BRANCH 
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Dominion Statisticians —) Bos Cudmore, MoA. (Oxon.), F.5<8., PoReSeGe 
Chief, Employment and Payroll Statistics Branch; M.E.K. Roughsedge. 


Part a bg 


lo - GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The year 1944 was characterized by a greater degree of stability in 
industrial employment as a whole than has been indicated in any earlier year for 
which statistics of employment are on record, i.eo, since 1920, This situation is _ 
an obvious development in view of the stage reached in the progress of the war itself, 
and in production for military needs, and in consequences of the heavy drains made on 
the man-power of the Dominion since the outbreak of hostilities. Pre-war experience 
shows that in general, the trend from the beginning of January to the end of the year 
is favourable, there normally being a gain of over six p.c. in this comparison, while 
in the period, 1939 - 1943, the seasonally buoyant movements were inflated by war= 
time demands on industry. As a result, the rise in employment from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 
in these years has been extremely pronounced; in 1944, however, the indexes of employ- 
ment at those two dates coincided, and were the highest figures in the 12 months. 


There were six general increases and an equal number of decreases during 
the year under review, when the variation between the low and the high index numbers 
was 7.5 points; in 1943, the range had been 12.3 points, while that in 1942 was 
21.4 points. The normal variation, according to the experience of the years, 1929 = 
1957, used in calculating the factors for seasonal adjustment, amounts to nearly 
eleven points. In the first quarter of 1944, industrial employment was at a higher 
level than in the same months of any earlier year; in subsequent months, this 
superior position was lost, the disparity between the indexes for the same datesin 
1945 and 1944 increasing as the year progressed, until at Dec. 1, 1944, the index 
was lower by 2.5 p.c. than at the same date in 1943, The level was also slightly 
below that at the beginning of December in 1942, The annual index for 1944, however, 
at 185.0 pc. of the 1926 average, was very little lower than the 1943 mean of 184.1, 
and was otherwise the highest in the record of 25 years. Increasingly acute 
shortages of labour during 1944 were reflected in the employment of important numbers 
of female workers, many of whom were engaged on a part-time basis, The growth of 
the number of women in recorded employment in the year under review, however was not 
so pronounced as that previously indicated. 


The course of employment in Canada dur‘ing a period of many years is 
depicted in Chart 1, and that in more recent years in Chart 2. These illustrate 
clearly the tremendous expansion in industrial activity taking place in the Dominion 
in the months following the fall of France in 1940; in 1942, there was a perceptible 
Slackening in the rate of expansion, succeeded by a more pronounced slowing in 1943, 
while the movement in 1944 became slightly retrogressive. In spite of the falling-off 
in the last year shown in these charts, employment nevertheless continued at an 
exceptionally high level. 
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During 1944, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics compiled a total of 
175, 7002/ returns on employment and payrolls in the eight leading industries as 
follows; manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, communications, construction, 
services and trade. The average number of reports received monthly was 14,641:2/ the 
staffs of the co-operating employers averaged 1,850,851, ranging from 1,796,340 at 
May 1 to 1,887,752 at the beginning of December, In 1943, the 13,756 establishments 
furnishing data had reported a monthly average of 1,848,534, varying from a minimum 
of 1,788,520 at the first of May, to a maximum of 1,916,588 at Dec. 1. Increased 
coverage of industry as a result of growth in the number of respondents accounts for 
the apparently higher number in recorded employment in 1944, a factor for which ad- 
justment is made in the index. Standing at 183.0, this was 0.6 p.c. below the 1943 
mean. The latest average, however, was 5.4 p.c. above that of 173.7 in 1942, and 
exceeded by 60.7 p.c. the 1939 annual index of 115.9. The pre-war high figure was 
toeweor 219.00 in 1929, 


Payrolis.= Although there was in 1944 a minor decline from 1943 in the 
general index of employment, a moderate increase in the same comparison was shown in 
the reported payrolls. In the eight leading industries the amounts distributed in 
one week in each month averaged $58,917,047, indicating the disbursement of some 
$3,063,686,000 during the year by the larger employers in the eight leading industries. 
The sums reported represented an average earned income of $31.84 per week for the 
typical individual in recorded employment, as compared with $30.78 in 1943, $28.56 
in 1942, and $26.17 in the seven months of 1941 for which statistics are available. 


In addition to the data just given for the eight leading industries (enu- 
merated in an earlier paragraph), information was furnished by 800 financial in- 
stitutions and branches, with staffs averaging 65,329 per month, The weekly payrolls 
of these persons were stated as $2,116,534, a mean of $32.35 per employee during 1944, 
as compared with $31.19 in 1943 and $30.20 in 1942. When these figures are included 
with those for the eight leading industries (for which monthly data on employment are 
available from 1920), the total labour force of whose employment and weekly earnings 
there is current record aggregated 1,916,160. The weekly payrolls in the nine industrial 
1/ Inecluding-statisties -from-finaneial-4nstitutions; - the-reports-on- employment and pay- 

rolls tabulated in 1944 aggregated 185,500, while the total number of persons in 
recorded employment averaged 1,916,180. 


2/ A continued growth is to be noted in the number of establishments included in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics' monthly surveys of employment and payrolls. The 
gain is due (1) to the establishment of new industries and to other accessions to 
the mailing list, (2) to increasingly regular co-operation from employers in 
general, and (3) to the fact that a steadily growing number of firms furnish 
statistics in detail for locality and industry. The different branches of a business 
appear in the tabulations as separate firms in the centres and in the industries 
for which separate reports are furnished; thus the segregation of monthly statistics 
for a considerable number of additional cities from the summer of 1944 resulted in 
an apparent increase in the number of co-operating establishments without any real 
‘change in the coverage. The “number of firms", as used here, might more precisely 
‘be termed “the number of reports tabulated"; the former expression, however, is in 
accordance with the usage in other series and other countries. It should be noted 
that adjustment is made in the index numbers of employment for increased coverage 
of industry. 
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TABLE II - Average Mumber of Reporting Firms, and of their Employees, and Average Indexes, for the Twelve Months, 
Jan. 1 - Ded. 1 of 1943 and 1944, together with the charges shown in the figures 
for the latter as compared with those for 1943. 


Average Average Average 
Average No. of Average Average No. of * Average Averege No. of Average 
Geographical or No. of Employ- Index No. of fimploy- Index No. of . Bnploy- Index 
Industrial Unit Firme eae (1926=100) Firms ees (19262100) Firms ees Points P.C. 
(a) Provinces 
Maritime Provinces ..ccccccsoeeecres 971 137,530 182.1 1,058 139,207 183.1 87 1,677 1.0 0.5 
Princed Edward Island .coysccoree 55 2,235 114.7 59 2,686 132.8 4 451 18.1 15.8 
Nova Scotim ceccscereescoccceares 486 83,3502 293.1 536 82,675 199.3 50 - 627 - 3.8 - 1.9 
New Brunswick .e.cccesececsveoese 430 51,993 159.6 463 55,846 165.4 33 1,853 5.8 3.6 
Quebec .cccoccececsocscescccesecseses 3,552 587,302 200.0 3,843 581,401 196.4 291 -5,901 - 3.6 - 1.8 
Ontario coccescverccesecccesevvesree 5,893 755,301 185.8 6,180 755,792 184.7 t 287 491 e#1.1 - 0.€ 
Prairie Provinces cecscoscescseseses 1,853 191,580 141.4 1,978 201,152 147.0 125 9,572 5.6 4.0 
Manitoba wcccceccccceccsesceveres 783 90,193 137.5 809 93,318 141.9 26 3,125 4.4 3.2 
Seskatchowan escscrcscsecescocces 416 36,585 132.0 442 38 , 988 138.3 26 2,403 6.3 4.8 
Alberta ..cccccvcccverceceerceres 654 64 ,802 153.9 men 68 ,846 160.5 73 4,044 6.6 4.3 
British Columbia ....sssecceccscesse 1,487 176,821 190.0 1,582 173,299 185.7 96 -3,522 + 4.3 - 2.3 
CANADA - (BIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES) 13,756 1,848 ,534 184.1 14,641 1,850,351 183.0 885 2,317 -1.1 = 066 
(bv) Cities 
Montreal coosccccsccecsccovcesecvore 2,075 286,830 187.6 2,269 289,550 187.8 194 2,720 0.2 0.1 
Quebec City cecccesorsccsccosovsesss 242 38,987 271.9 252 38,752 268.4 10 - 235 - 3.5 - 1.3 
Toronto covcccerceccvserosroseersorone 2,081 251,322 195.2 2,192 255,483 197.7 lil 4,161 2.5 1.3 
Ottawa .cccccsrcoercsorcensocsesevere 255 22,188 168.9 262 22,021 166.7 7 =, 167 - 1.3 0.8 
Hamilton cocccscscvcccccccceceevecee 361 61,008 186.7 376 59,289 180.8 15 -1,719 - 5.9 3.2 
Windsor: ccccoccoccccssccssoorcecerces 217 41,579 305.6 228 39,714 291.0 ey, -1,865 -14.6 4.8 
Winnipeg ccccccceccecesrsasecccssocs 578 58,3520 139.2 606 61,166 145.2 22 2,846 6.0 4.3 
VANCOUVEr sccccvccccscvevcetooeseces 639 87,886 245.8 676 86,998 242.6 37 - 888 = Set oiled 
TOTAL - (EIGHT LEADING OFTIES) Necte 6 ,448 848,120 196.0 6,855 852,973 195.9 407 4,853 - 0.1 - 0.1 
(c) Industries 
MANUFACTURING wccossvccsccessceevece 7,692 1,180,550 226.2 8,111 1,175,415 224.5 419 -5,135 - 1.7 0.8 
Durable Goods cocccessescccces 3,076 663,878 284.8 3,241 644,747 276.3 165 -19,131 - 8.5 - 3.0 
Non-durable Goods ce.ccecsseoe 4,513 498 ,695 180.6 4.766 512,624 184.7 253 13,929 4.1 2.3 
Electric Light and power ...<. 103 RESOTT, 141.2 104 18,044 141.7 J 67 0.5 0.4 
Animal Products <- edible ose.coese 366 37,239 188.0 419 45,043 . 223.7 53 7,804 , 35.7 19.0 
Fur and its products .eccscecresee 89 3,036 125.5 92 2,983 125.9 3 - 53 0.4 0.3 
Leathsr and its products .e.screee 374 28,797 139.5 386 28,424 137.4 12 - 373 ei 2al cence 
Lumber and its products ..sesecess 1,086 62 ,644 116.6 1,161 65,638 121.4 7 2,994 4.8 4.1 
Plant products - edible ....+.--ee 588 48,522 150.9 624 55,263 169.7 36 6,741 12.8 12.5 
Pulp and paper products .....s++es 733 81,494 130.6 748 84,935 135.8 15 3,441 5.2 4.0 
Rubber products ccccesccccecscvere 60 - 16,533 129.4 53 20,553 162.9 -7 4,020 33.5 25.9 
Textile products .sesccserescorces 1,412 139,465 160.4 1,511 136,428 157.1 99 -3,037 - 3.3 - 2.1 
TOHACCO coororeveccessccessvcceses 46 11,779 142.8 47 11,011 133.4 ny - 768 - 9.4 = 6.6 
Be@VerageS cocecscsccescoccsoescese 148 12,373 226.4 152 13 ,502 247.6 4 el2o 21.2 9.4 
Chemical and allied products ..... 401 84,753 660.7 414 77,652 607.2 13 -7,101 -53.5 - 8&1 
Clay, glass and stone products ... 229 15,178 133.9 231 15,552 135.8 2 374 1.9 1.4 
Electrical apparatus ccescscorerss 158 43,515 304.3 166 47,853 328.0 8 4,338 23.7 7.8 
Iron and steel products ccesvccece 1,302 468 ,349 343.3 1,378 451,369 330.6 76 -16,980 -12.7 -3.7 
Land vehicles and eircraft .. 208 182 ,043 288.1 226 192 ,362 303.4 18 10,319 15.3 5.3 
Non-ferrous metal products .....e6 267 - 73,051 499.4 27 63,620 442.6 5 - 9,431 46.8 - 9.6 
Non-metallic mineral products .... 108 15,956 208.6 114 16,269 212.7 6 313 4.1 2.0 
Miscellaneous ...cccccecccesvesces 222 19,889 271.6 239 21,276 266.0 17 1,387 - §.6 - 2.1 
LOGGING wcccccccccccccccccssevccccce 503 53,994 * 180.4 557 64,579 215.8 54 10,585 | 3584 19,6 
MINING c cccssievesioecccciseccurseedeeic 457 74,070 158.5 484 72,427 154.5 rH | - 1,643 +-4.0 - 2.5 
Cod] ccccvcccnccrcecercccsovecvces 115 25,614 93.2 134 26,788 97.3 19 1,174 4.1 4.4 
Metallic ores wecccesccvescsess ooe 221 37 ,867 303.3 224 34,693 274.1 3 - 3,174 “29.2 - 96 
Non-metallic minerals wecrcoecces: 121 10,589 156.3 126 10,946 163.8 ) 357 7.5 4.8 
COMMUNICATIONS wccvccccrccsesersoece 60 27,910 104.5 61 29,072 108.6 1 1,162 4.1 3.9 
TRANSPORTATION .ccscccecccscecscccce 589 144,463 114.4 608 154,304 121.2 19 9,841 6.8 5.9 
Street railways, cartage and storage 345 41,228 168.7 364 45,460 184.5 19 4,232 16.8 904 
Steam railway operation .eccceeroece 98 81,544 102.4 97 85,589 106.3 -1 4,045 3.9 3.8 
Shipping and stevedoring ...-e.ee. 166 21,691 97.7 147 23,255 104.8 1 1,564 7.1 7-63 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE ....+0. 1,542 163,809 129.8 1,578 132 ,596 104.6 36. -31,213 +-25.2 -19.4 
Building .o--scocvccccccessvessces 1,078 69 ,866 160.3 - 1,110 41,721 95,35 32 -28,145 -65.0 -40.5 
Highway ..cccercercovccccvcvcences 435 54,126 136.8 437 51,732 130.8 2 - 2,394 - 6.0 - 4.4 
Railwey .ccecccccesssecvccccecvece 29 39,817 92.6 31 39,143 90,0 2 - 674 -2.6 - 2.8 
SERVICES cocsrcocceccvcsevcvcseseves 631 42,457 189.8 689 46,216 202.2 58 3,759 12.4 6.5 
Hotels and restaurants .occcccecee $85 26,440 186.1 437 29,452 202.3 52 3,012 16.2 8.7 
Laundering and dry cleaning ...... 246 16,017 196.2 252 16,764 201.9 6 747 5.7 2.9 
TRADE o cisre iv selec sic elnsisiesinsociesivescice llc pcoe 161,281 155.1 2,653 176 ,242 164.2 271 14,961 9.1 5.9 
Retail .ccscccsccccsveccvccvcccces 1,503 122,608 163.4 1,678 131,994 171.7 175 9,386 8.3 §.1 
Wholesale wecccocecscccvevssccsece 779 38,673 133.6 875 44,248 145.1 96 5,575 11.5 8.6 
TOTAL - EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES ... 13,756 1,848 ,634 184.1 14,641 1,850,851 183.0 885 2,317 - 1.1 - 0.6 
FIWANCE cccccccccccccccscece 754 63,892 123.7 800 65,329 126.4 46 1,437 2.7 2.2 
TOTAL - NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES .... 14,510 1,912,426 181.1 15,441 1,916,180 180.2 931 3,754 -0.9 - 0.5 


1/ Apparent decrease in employment is due to a change in industrial classification made in 1944; the index numbers for the two years are comparable. 
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divisions in the year under review averaged $61,033,381, representing an estimated 
annual payroll of approximately $3,173,735,800 disbursed in salaries and wages by the 
co-operating establishments. The per capita weekly figure in the nine industries in 
1944 was $31.85, as compared with $30.79 in 1943 and $28.61 in 1942. The latest 
annual index of aggregate payrolls exceeded that of the preceding year by over two p.c. 
The average earnings of the typical individual in recorded employment were 3.4 p.c. 
higher than in 1943, and 11.3 p.c. above the 1942 mean. 


The current record of salaries and wages commences only with the data for 
June 1, 1941.°' Based upon the disbursements of the co-operating firms at that: date as 
100 p.c., the index of aggregate payrolls rose in 1944 to an average of 148.2, while 
the index of employment, calculated on the June 1, 1941, figure as 100 p.c., averaged 
119.8 in the same 12 months. As has been pointed out in earlier bulletins, factors 
contributing to the substantially greater rise in ‘the index of arpregate payrolls than 
in that of employees are as follows:-= (1) The concentration of workers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries and in other war industries, where rates of pay are above the 
average, and, in addition, there has been a considerable amount of overtime work, (2) 
the payment of cost-of-living bonuses to the majority of workers; the rates at which 
these allowances were calculated were enlarged on more than one occasion before their 
absorption in the basic wage rates as from Feb. 15, 1944, (3) the progressive up-grad- 
ing of employees as they gained experience and (4) the payment of higher wage-rates 
in a large number of cases. With the changing situation in the European War, these 
factors may become of diminishing importance, the peak of payrolls probably having 
been reached in the year under review, as the high point in employment was recorded in 
1943. 


The Situation in 1944, 


A brief review of the situation during 1944 from the industrial viewpoint 
shows a moderate contraction in manufacturing as a whole; most of this took place in 
the production of heavy manufactured goods, there being a small advance in the non- 
durable manufactured goods industries. Expansion was also reported during 1944 in . 
logging, communications, transportation, services, trade and finance. In several of 
these divisions, new all-time highs were established. On the other hand, mining was 
quieter, due largely to continued curtailment in the metallic ore group; construction 
and maintenance afforded considerably less employment as a result of increasing short- 
ages of labour and supplies. The index in this group was lower than in any earlier 
year of the war except 1940. The payrolls reported in each of the main industrial 
groups except construction were higher in 1944 than in any preceding year of the record.. 


Geographically, employment during the year under review declined in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, while in the remaining provinces activity 
during 1944 reached new high levels. In all provinces except British Columbia, the 
reported salaries and wages, on the whole, were at the maximum in the record, which 
goes back only to the spring of 1941. . 


Employment in the eight leading cities taken as a unit showed relatively 
little change from 1943, there being a reduction of 0.1 p.c. in the composite index. 
In most cases, however, there was a decided slackening in the latter months of the 
year under review, Winnipeg being the exception. On the whole, activity was reduced 
in Quebec City, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and Vancouver, while in Montreal, Toronto 
and Winnipeg, the annual indexes in 1944 reached new peaks. The index of payrolls 
in the eight cities as a whole in 1944 was 160.9, 2.6 p.c. higher than the 1943 figure 
of 156.8. Only in Hamilton, Windsor and Vancouver were the disbursements in the year 
under review lower than in the preceding 12 months. Im all eight cities, the general 
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EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE 
1929 AND 1933 AND 1935 TO 1944 
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ves are plotted for 1929, the year of maximum industrial activity; For 1933, when employment was at its minimum in 
the record since !920,and for the years since 1934. 


average earnings per person in recorded employment reached new high levels. 


Table I on page 2 summarizes the statistics of employment and payrolls in 
1943 and 1944, while Table II on page 4 gives a comparison of the employment data for 
those years showing the changes in the number of returns tabulated, in the averages 
of employees reported, and in the indexes, In Table K in the second part of this 
Annual Review appears a record of employment and payrolls in the period for which 
current statistics of payrolls are available. 


The returns!/ tabulated monthly in the eight leading industries during 
1944 exceeded the number compiled in 1943 by 885, or 6.4 p.c. The inclusion of data 
from a larger number of employers results in an apparent increase in the number of 
persons in recorded employment in the year under review; when the necessary correction 
for increased coverage is made in the index numbers, the latest figure showed a 
decline of 0.6 p.c. as compared with 1943, the maximum in the record which goes back 
to 1921. It must be emphasized that the comparison from year to year should be made 
through the indexes, which are adjusted for the inclusion of firms newly added to 
‘the mailing list, as well as for declines in employment resulting from the closing of 
‘businesses or branches. 


In considering the comparisons in the industrial part of Table II, and 
those in Table 4, it should again be noted that in many cases, adjustment cannot 
immediately be made for the changes in the products of individual establishments as 
a result of wartime demands on industry, although many changes in industrial classifi- 
cation have been made. Large numbers of manufacturing plants have been and are now 
turning out parts and commodities which are entirely different from their peace- 
time lines, but frequently these changes are not brought to the attention of the 
Bureau. There are also changes in the industrial distribution of workers as between 
the manufacturing and the non-manufacturing classes, for which adjustment likewise 
cannot immediately be made in these statistics. 


THE 1944 ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Part 1 of the 1944 Annual deals mainly with employment, containing a 
fairly detailed review of the situation in the various industries and areas, to- 
gether with related statistics of payrolls. The matter of sex distribution of 
workers is dealt with ir Section 6, whil. Section 7 discusses briefly the proportion 
that the employees of firms co-operating in the monthly survey at June l, 1941, 
constituted of the total wage-earners enumerated at the Decennial Census of June 
(1941. In Section 8 appears a summary table showing the distribution of the persons 
in recorded employment at Apr. 1, 1944, according to size of establishment; the 
distribution of the reported payrolls is also briefly dealt with in the same Section. 
fhe second part is particularly concerned with the payroll data in their more general 
ASPects « 


TABLES AND CHARTS 
Annual average index numbers of employment for the various areas, the 
eight leading industrial cities and the eight leading industries from 1927 1944, 
together with monthly figures since 1941, appear in Table 1, 2 and 5 at the end of 
this report, while Table 4 gives, for a considerable number of industries, monthly 

index numbers for the Dominion in 1944. These indexes are calculated on the 1926 
average as 100. 
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ESP footnote on page 3. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN LEADING INDUSTRIES 


1940-1944 


Chort 3 


1926=100 


MANUFACTURES 
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In Tables 5 to 10 appear statistics of employment and payrolls for the 
economic areas, the leading cities and industries; in these tables, the indexes of 
employment have been converted from their original base, 1926=100, to June 1, 1941, 
for comparison with the statistics of payrolls. In Table 11 are given, for a 
lengthy list of industries in the Dominion, the per capita weekly earnings indicated 
at specified dates in the last four years. Summary tables (notably Table I and II) 
appear in the text, and numerous charts throughout the Annual depict the course ofl 
employment in various areas and industries. In some cases, the graphs were prepared 
in the Economics and Statistics Branch of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, whose 
courtesy in permitting their reproduction in this Annual is acknowledged with thanks. 


2, - EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES. 


Dic Manufacturing. 


The volume of employment in manufacturing during 1944 continued ab- 
normally great, although there was a small recession in comparison with the preceding 
year. A slight curtailment in the expansive movement had, indeed, been in evidence 
in the latter part of 1943, in which the general rate of acceleration in the le 
months as a whole was decidedly less than had been the case in 1942 or 1941. At the 
opening of the year under review, the index in manufacturing was 3.1 p.c. higher 
than that at Jan. 1, 1943, but by the end of the year, the positions of the curves 
of employment were reversed, that at Dec. 1, 1944, being nearly five points lower 
than at the same date in 1943. The index was also a little lower than at Dec. l, 
1942, but was otherwise the highest for December in the period since 1920. A 
feature of the situation in the year under review was the commencement of the con- 
version process from the production of commodities for the war to the manufacture 
of goods for civilian consumption. Nevertheless, the proportion of employees en- 

_ gaged on war work continued high. 


Monthly statistics were tabulated in the year under review from a mean 
of 8,111 manufacturers, employing an average working force of 1,175,415 men and 
women, as compared with 1,160,550 persons employed in 7,692 factories during the 
preceding year. The index, (based on 1926#100), had then averaged 226.2 as com~ 
pared with 224.5 in 1944, there being a decline of 0.8 pec. in the 12 months. At 
the 1944 high point at Feb. 1, the index stood at 227.3; in 1943, the maximum 
figure had been 231.4 at Oct. 1, an all-time high. In earlier years of the war, 
the trend from month to month was almost uninterruptedly favourable; in 1944, on 
the other hand, there was an upward tendency on only three occasions, improvement 
from the preceding month being indicated at Feb. 1, July 1 and Sept. 1. Thus the 
movement in 1944 was generally retrogressive, and at the close of the year, employ- 
ment was 2.6 pec. below its level at the beginning of January. Such a falling-off 
is contrary to the usual seasonal trend in pre-war years, being still more at 
variance with the experience of earlier years of the war. Among the factors 
obviously contributing to this situation were continued shortages of labour and of 
materials, as well as changes in the programmes of war production. 


The employment of women continued at a high level in 1944, although the 
growth in their numbers and in their proportions of the total personnel was less 
than in earlier phases of the expansive movement generated by wartime conditions. 
Thus at Oct. 1, 1942, the ratio of women to the aggregate workers in recorded em- 
ployment was 260 per 1,000, rising to 282 per 1,000 twelve months later, while the 
Oct. 1, 1944, proportion was 2&6 per 1,000. These ratios afford an interesting 
comparison with that of 220 per 1,000, on the average, in all manufacturing in 1939, 
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according to the records of the Annual Census of Industry. Another noteworthy fact 
is that whereas manufacturing generally had afforded employment for 66 p.c. of all 
the females in recorded employment at Oct. 1, 1943, the proportion a year later had 
fallen to 63.6 p.c. It may further be noted that there was a decline in the number 
and proportion of women engeged in the durable manufactured goods division in the 
latter part of 1944 as compared with the autumn of 1943, while the ratio in the pro- 
duction of non=-durable goods was likewise rather lower. 


The slight curtailment in employment in manufacturing generally in 1944 
was accompanied by increases in the amounts distributed in salaries and wages, but 
these gains were on a smaller scale than those indicated in 1943 or 1942; -(it will 
be recalled that the current record of payrclls commenced only in 1941). The average 
weekly disbursements of the 8,111 co-operating manufacturers in the year under 
review amounted to $38,389,906, representing a mean of $32.66 for each of the persons 
in recorded employment in factories. The index number of payrolls advanced by 204 
pC. as compared with 1943, while the typical worker included in the monthly surveys 
received an average of $1.16, or 3.7 p.¢c- more in the week than he had been paid in 
the preceding year. 


During 1944, employment in the durable goods industries showed a curtail- 
ment of three p.c., while that in the production of non-durable goods increased by 
2.3 pec. the direction of these changes reverses those indicated in the preceding 
year, when there had been a rise of 18 p.c. in employment in the production of heavy 
manufactured goods, accompanied by a gain of only 0.4 p-c. in employment in the 
light manufacturing industries as compared with 1942. In spite of the slackening 
during the year under review as compared with the preceding 12 months, the durable 
goods industries were more active than in any preceding period of the record; em- 
ployment in the production of non-durable goods reached a new all-time high in 1944. 


The largest losses in employment as compared with 1945, took place in 
non-ferrous metals, iron and steel products, (notably land vehicles and aircraft, 
shipbuilding and firearm factories), chemicals and textiles, On the other hand, 
animel and vegetable foods, electrical apparatus, rubber and pulp and paper products 
employed considerebly larger staffs. Although the percentage increases were generally 
moderate, they sufficed in many cases to bring the 1944 indexes to the highest 
point in the record. 


From the geographical viewpoint, employment in manufacturing showed a 
recession during 1944 in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia; on the average, there 
were small gains in the Maritime and Prairie Areas, but as the year progressed the 
12 months! comparisons in these provinces also became unfavourable. Activity in the 
leading industrial cities as a whole was likewise at a lower level than in 1943; the 
exceptions were Winnipeg and Toronto, in which there were slight gains in the average, 
but here too the indexes in the latter part of the year were lower than in the same 
period of 1943, The general rate of curtailment in manufacturing in the eight 
largest centres was rather greater than that indicated in the Dominion as a whole. 


The following table shows the index numbers of employment in manu- 
facturing as a whole in°the period since 1929. 


Table III - Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment in Manufacturing (1926=100). 
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Payrolls in Manufacturing.- As already stated, the payrolls reported in 
manufacturing during 1944 reached a new maximum, the weekly salaries and wages dis- 
bursed by the co-operating establishments averaging $38,389,906. This would indicate 
an annual payroll of $1,996,275,000 disbursed by the 6,111 plants furnishing monthly 
data. Based on the amounts distributed by the same firms at June 1, 1941, as 100, 
the index number of payrolls in manufacturing averaged 167.8 during the year, when it 
was 2.4 p.c. higher than in 1943, and 19.9 p.c. higher than in 1942. Although there 
was an increase on the whole in the year under review, the indexes in the last four 
months were lower than in the same period of 1943, the all-time peak having been 
indicated at Dec. 1, 1943. A year later, there was a decline of 5.4 pete in the re- 
ported salaries and wages, accompanying that of 4-7 p.c. in employment. The decline 
in the aggregate payrolls in the latter months of 1944 was due to three main causes 
(1) lessened employment (2) curtailment in the amount of overtime worked and (3) 
some change in the industrial distribution of the persons employed in manufacturing. 
In illustration of the last factor, it may be pointed out that at Dec. 1, 1945, some 
57.1 pec. of all the employees reported by manufacturers, (exclusive of central 
electric stations) were engaged in the production of heavy manufactured goods, in 
which earnings are generally high, while at Dec. 1, 1944, this proportion had fallen 
to 55.7 poc. The importance of changes in industrial distribution may be expected 
to increase in the period of conversion from,war-time to peace-time production. 


The average weekly earnings in manufacturing during 1944 were $32.66, 
being 3.7 p.c. higher than the 1943 mean, and 12 p.c. above that in 1942. A rough 
indication of the increase in the average earnings taking place during the war is 
given by a comparison with the data of the Annual Census of Industry; this showed 
that the average weekly earnings of the persons employed in all manufacturing in 
1939 were $21.56, on the basis of 52 weeks of work, or $22.42 on the basis of 50 
weeks of work per person, the latter is probably closer to the actual earnings. As was 
explained in the 1943 Annual Keview of Employment and Payrolls, these figures are 
not entirely comparable with those currently prepared owing to differences in the 
coverage, and to the fact that the weekly average of the census figures can be ob- 
tained only by dividing the annual average earnings by the number of weeks in the year. 


Although overtime employment has been reduced in more recent months, it 
nevertheless continued in much greater volume during 1944 than in vre-war years. 
The granting of higher wage rates in numerous cases by the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards has also continued a factor in raising the average earnings to in- 
creasingly high leyals. 


As was pointed out in the 1943 Annual, the influence exerted on the 
general wage-bill by war-time changes in the industrial distribution of workers has 
been a matter of considerable importance, owing to existing variations in the wage 
levels in different industries. Normally, the production of heavy manufactured goods 
in Canada provides work for fewer wage-earners than the light manufactured goods 
industries; thus in 1939, the proportions of the total in recorded employment were 
20.4 pce in the former, and 50.1 p.c. in the latter class. In 1944, however, there 
ratios showed important changes, 34.8 poc. of the workers in recorded employment 
belonging in the industries turning out durable manufactured goods, while 27.7 pec. 
were classed in the non-durable goods division. In the five years, recorded employ- 
ment in the heavy industries has risen by 179.1 p.c.; despite the reduction in the 
proportion of workers in the light manufacturing industries, there has been an in- 
crease of 50.8 p.c. in the index of employment therein during the war. in view of 
the fact that the 1944 average weekly earnings in plants turning out durable manu- 
factured goods were $35.82, as compared with $28.55 in the industries producing non- 
durable goods, the pronounced effect that changes in the present proportions of 
workers in the two classes will have upon the aggregate payroll in manufacturing is 
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The following paragraphs briefly review the situation in the various 
branches of manufacturing, after which is a short analysis of employment in the main 
non=-manufacturing classes. 


Animal Products - Edible.- Further expansion was shown, on the whole, in 
the animal food industries in 1944, when employment therein reached new high levels. 
The 419 employers co-operating in the year under review had a personnel of 45,0435, as 
compared with 37,239 reported in the preceding 12 months by 566 establishments. The 
latest annual index, at 223.7, was 19 p.c. above that of 188.0 in 1943, Heightened 
activity was indicated in the year under review in meat and fish-processing plants 


and in dairies. 


The indicated weekly payrolls in 1944 averaged $1,351,218, a per capita 
figure of $30.00, as compared with $29.34 in 1943, and $27.57 in 1942, The index of 
payrolls, at 152.9, was 19.2 pe» higher than that in 19435. 


Leather and Products.- A slight falling-off was indicated in the manu- 
facture of leather products in 1944 as compared with 1943, when the index averaged 
139.5, as compared with 137.4 in the year under review, The employees cf the 586 
plants co-operating in the latter averaged 28,424; the 1943 mean had been yea Deal ed hr 
Footwear factories showed only slight changes, on the whole, during 1944, while rather 


lowered activity was reported in tanneries and plants producing other leather goods. 


The establishments furnishing data disbursed an average weekly payroll 
of $666,811, being $23.46 per employee; the latter exceeded the per capita figures 
of $22.30 indicated in 1943 and $22.50 in 1942. The index of payrolls in the year 
under review averaged 125.3, as compared with 120.1 in the 12 months preceding. 


Fur and Fur Products »- Somewhat greater activity was indicated in fur 
manufacturing during 1944, notwithstanding continued difficulty in the matter of 
securing labour. Data were tabulated from 92 employers with an average staff of 2,985, 
whose weekly payrolls averaged $87,721. The per capita figure was $29.40, as compared 
with $28.50 in 1943, and $26.37 in 1942. The latest index of employment, at l20e0. 
was fractionally higher than that of 125.5 in 1943, while the payroll index showed 
a gain of 2.5 p.c. in this comparison. 


Lumber Products .- Employment in the lumber industries was generally 
maintained at a higher level than in 1943, or immediately preceding years. The 
index varied from 113.4 at Jan. 1, to 132.6 at Sept. 1, averaging 121.4 in the year; 
in 1943, the mean was 116.6. The working forces of the 1,161 plants furnishing in- 
formation ranged from 60,909 at the beginning of January, to 71,757 at Sept. l, 
averaging 65,638 in the twelve months, as compared with the 1943 mean of 62,644 
employed in 1,086 establishments. There was a moderate gain in rough and dressed 
lumber and in furniture manufacturing during 1944; the improvement in the latter was 
probably due in part to the execution of war contracts, not necessarily entirely 
for furniture. The manufacture of wooden aircraft parts and wooden vessels afforded 
less employment than in 1943. 


The payrolls distributed by the lymber firms co-operating in the monthly 
surveys averaged $1,814,448 in the year under review, a per capita figure of $27.63; 
that in 1943 had been $26.00. The latest annual index of payrolls was 1350.9, as 
compared with 120.9 in the preceding year. ? 


Plant Products - Edible.- Considerably more employment was reported in 
the various branches of vegetable food manufacturing during 1944; partly as a 
result of more satisfactory crops for preserving, the greatest gains took place in 
fruit and vegetable canneries. Numerous cases of labour shortages were reported, 
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however, and the employment of part-time rkers and of women continued factors of 
importance in the situation. The personnel of the 624 establishments whose returns 
were tabulated in the year under review averaged 55,263. In 1945, information was 
furnished by 588 firms, whose employees had averaged 48,522, Based on the 1926 
average as 100, the mean index in 1944 was 169.7, as compared with 150.9 in the pre- 
ceding 12 months. The variations in employment in the year under review were more 
marked than had been the case in 1943, the reported employees fluctuating in number 
from 48,570 at Apr. 1, to 70,076 at the beginning of October, when 42 p.c. of the 
workers were women. 


The persons in recorded i ee in 1944 were paid weekly salaries and 
wages averaging $1,414,842. This represented an average pay envelope of $25.68, a 
sum which was rather higher than that of $25.23 in 1943 and $23.46 in 1942, The annual 
index of payrolls in 1944 was 142.3, being 13.5 p.c. above the 1943 mean of 125.4. 


Pulp and Paper.- The pulp and paper and paper-using industries in 1944 
reported a higher level of activity than in 1943 or any earlier year, The staffs of 
the 748 employers making returns averaged 84,935, ranging from 82,880 at Feb. 1 to 
87,439 at Sept. 1. The annual index stood at 135.8, exceeding the 1943 mean of 150.6; 
the 1942 figure, previously the maximum, had been 152.5. The firms furnishing in~ 
formation in 1943 had numbered 733 and their employees had averaged 81,494. Of the 
personnel in the 12 months under review, 37,080 workers were employed in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, 16,51C in paper meedacus, and 31,345 in printing and 
publishing establishments. Tiere was a moderate advance in activity in each of these 
categories in the year under review. 


An average of $2,812,128 per week was distributed in salaries and wages 
by the firms furnishing returns. This was a mean of $33.10 per employee. In 1943, 
the per capita figure had been $31.92, and that in 1942, $31.08. The annual index 
of payrolls in 1944 was 119.5, being 7.7 p.¢. higher than the 1943 average of 111.0. 


Rubber Products.- Rubber factories reported a decidedly greater volume 
of employment in-1944 than in 1943 or any earlier year; data were compiled from 53 
establishments whose working forces averaged 20,553 in the year under review, as com~ 
pared with 16,533 in the preceding twelve months. The latest annual index was 162.9, 
exceeding by 25.9 poc. that of 129.4 in 1943. Activity advanced from month to month 
with rare interruptions, the all-time maximum of employment having been reached at 
Dee. 1, Lede, 


The weekly payrolls disbursed by the co-operating plants aggregated 
$666,140, as compared with $494,839 in 1943. The average earnings per employee rose 
from $29.91 in that year, to $32.39 in the year under review. The 1942 average had 
been $27.57. The latest index of payrolls, at 163.6, was 38.2 p.c. higher than that 
of 118.4 in the preceding 12 months. 


Textile Products.- Further curtailment in employment in textiles was 
indicated in the year under review, when the index averaged 157.1, as compared with 
160.4 in 1943 and 166.6 in 1942, the highest in the record. The persons in recorded 
employment averaged 156,428, a decline of over two p.c. from the 1943 average of 
159,465 workers in l, 412 plants. Labour turnover and absenteeism continued seriously 
to affect the situation in 1944, when the reported employees varied from a minimum 
of 155,251 at Aug. 1 to a maximum of 139,782 at Apr. 1. Employment generally in 
cotton, woollen, garment and personal furnishings and other branches of this group 
continued moderately to decline in 1944; activity in silk and hosiery and knitting 
mills, on the other hand, was rather greater. 


The co-operating textile manufacturers reported the disbursement of an 
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average weekly payroll of $3,157,694 during 1944, when the average earnings per 
employee stood at $23.14, as compared with $21.92 in 1943 and $20.51 in 1942, The 
payroll index in the year under review was 119.4, as compared with 116.7 in 1943, 


Tobacco.- Tobacco manufacturing reported a lower level of employment in 1944, 
the 47 establishments co-operating in the monthly surveys having an average working 
force of 11,011, as compared with 11,779 in 1943. The latest annual index was 135.4, 
6.6 p.c. lower than the 1943 mean of 142.8, 


The workers in recorded employment received an average of $255,465 in weekly 
salaries and wages, being $23.25 per employee; in 1943, the per capita figure was 
$20.90, while that in 1942 had been $18.17. The index number of payrolls averaged 
160,5 in the year under review, as compared with 153.9 in the preceding 12 months. 
In comparing these averages with those in certain other industries, it should be 
noted that tobacco factories employ an unusually large proportion of female workers, 
and that the work is highly seasonal, factors tending in each case to reduce the 
average earnings; at Oct. 1, 1944, 666 per thousand of the reported employees were 
women, as compared with 668 per thousand a year earlier. 
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year under review was greater than in 1943 or any earlier year. Data were compiled 
from 152 firms employing an average of 13,502 men and women, as compared with 12,3575 
in 1943, The latest annual index was 247.6, exceeding by 9.4 p.c. that of 226.4 in 
1943. Based on the June 1, 1941, disbursements, as 100 p.c. the index of payrolls 
in the year under review was 140.8, as compared with 125.4 in 1943. The reported 
“salaries and wages averaged $466,803, or $34.58 per employee, sum which was $1.02 
above the 1943 mean of $35.56. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.~ The falling-off in employment in the manufacture 
of chemicals and allied products noted in 1943 continued during 1944, when the de- 
¢lines were on a somewhat smaller scale: The working forces of the 414 establish= 


ments furnishing data averaged 77,652, as compared with 84,7531/ in 401 establish- 
ments in 1943, and 83,445 in 384 plants in 1942. Considerable variation was indicated 


during 1944, but at the close of the year the index was only slightly lower than it 
had been at Jan. 1, A large proportion of the persons engaged in chemical works 
continued to produce for the war, 


The indicated weekly salaries and wages averaged $2,490,124, a mean of $32.07 
per employee. In 1943, the per capita figure was $30.69, and that in 1942, $28.55. 
The index of payrolls in the year under review, at 206.0 p.c. of the payments reported 
at June 1, 1941, was lower than that of 221.4 in 1943; this decrease of 6.4 p.c. was 
accompanied by that of 8.1 p.c. in the number of employees. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products.- Rather greater activity was shown in the clay, 
glass and stone products industries in 1944 than in 1943, when employment had also 
been unusually brisk. The annual index of employment was 155.8, as compared with 
133.9 in 1943, The working forces of the 231 plants furnishing data averaged 15,552 
in the year under review, a rise of 1.4 p.c. in the 12 months, At $478,923 per week, 
the reported salaries and wages were higher by 4.7 p.c¢<3 the mean index of payrolls in 
1944 was 128.1. The weekly earnings averaged $30.80, as compared with $29.36 in 
1943 and $27.43 in 1942. 


Electric Light and Power.- Employment inthis division showed little general 
change in 1944, the employees of the 104 co-operating establishments averaging 18,044, 
as against 17,977 in 1943. The latest annual index was 141.7, fractionally higher 
1/7 Changes in the industrial classification of certain firms has resulted in a 

revision of the figure published in the 1945 annual. 
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than that of 141.1 in the year before. 


The weekly average of salaries and wages amounted to $671,634 in the year 
under review; those reported in 1943 had averaged $645,782. The per capita figures 
were a 23 in 1944 and $35.92 in the preceding 12 months. There was a moderate 
advance in the index of payrolls in the year under review, when it rose to 109.2, 
from 105.0 in 1943, 


Blectrical Apparatus.- Some curtailment was noted in the electrical 
apparatus division as the year ‘progressed, although the level of employment in 1944 
was higher, on the average, than in any earlier year of the record, An aggregate staff 
of 47,853 men and women was reported by 166 employers during 1944, as compared with 
the mean of 43,515 in 1943, when the annual index was 304.3, considerably below the 
latest figure of 528.0.) At Dec. 1, 1944, however, the index was 319.9, as compared 
with 529.0 at Jan. land 332.8 at Aug. 1, the maximum in the record, 


The persons in recorded employment in electrical apparatus plants in 1944 
received a weekly payroll of $1,562,699, an average of $32.66 per employee. The 
1943 per capita figure was $31.86. The increase of 7.8.p.c. in the index of employ~ 
ment during the year under review, as compared with 1943, was accompanied by that of 
9.4 pce in the index of aggregate payrolls, 


Iron and Steel.~ The volume of employment in the iron and steel group was 
rather less than in 1943, when the all»time high was indicated. The trend from month 
to month during 1944 was almost uninterruptedly retrogressive, the only general 
advance in the year taking place at July 1. At Dec. 1, there was a reduction of 
approximately 50,000, or nearly five p.c. in the reported working forces as compared 
with Jan. 1. The latest annual average was 451,369 employees, in 1,378 plants; in 
1943, the 1,302 co-operating establishments had reported 468,349 men and women, on 
the average. The 1944 index of employment, at 330.6, was lower by 5.7 pel. than 
that of 343.3 in the preceding year, the highest in the record. 


There were widespread losses in employment in the various branches of the 
iron and steel group during 1944; only in the structural iron and steel divisions was 
general improvement recorded. Reversing the situation which had been indicated in 
the preceding 12 months, the greatest declines during the year under review took 
place in shipyards and aircraft plants. In the latter, however, the marked activity 
prevailing in the early months resulted in a higher average for the year as a whole 
than in 1943 or any earlier period; in the comparison between Dec. 1, 1943, and 
Dec. 1, 1944, on the other hand, there was a falling-off of practically 13 p.c. in 
employment in aircraft factories. The firearm, agricultural implement, machinery, 
crude, rolled and forged, automobile and other divisions also reported curtailment, 


As was the case among male workers, the number of females engaged in the 
iron and steel plants reached its recorded peak in the autumn of 1943; nevertheless, 
the employment of women in 1944 continued degidediy above the pre-war level. According 
to the Annual Census of Industry, the proportion of 60 per thousand workers in 1939 
had risen to 127 per thousand by 1942; the semi-annual enquiries into sex distribution, 
made in connection with the current surveys of employment and payrolls, showed a ratio 
of 167 per thousand at Oct. 1, 1943, and of 163 per thousand a year later, 


There was a slight reduction, on the whole, during 1944 in the aggregate 
salaries and wages disbursed by the co-operating manufacturers of iron and steel 
products; these were given as $17,002,549. The index of payrolls averaged 208.6, 
as compared with 209.6 in 1943, The average weekly earnings were $37.69, exceeding 
by 6.2 p.c. the mean.of $35.50 in 1943, The 1942 per capita figure had been $34.03. 
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Non-Ferrous Metal Products.- Employment in the non-ferrous metal group 
showed a recession in 1944, there being a loss of 9.6 pec. in the index, which fell 
from 489.4 in the year before, to 442.6 in the year under review. The 272 firms 
furnishing data reported a combined working force of 63,62° ~ersons, as compared with 
73,051 in 1943. There were important losses in the aluminum and the firearms divisions 


in the year under review. 


The weekly payrolls reported by the establishments making returns averaged 
$2,203,985 in 1944, a per capita figure of $34.68. In 1943, the typical individual 
in recorded employment received an average pay envelope of $33.04. The latest annual 
index of payrolls was 187.6, as compared with 207.6 in 1943, 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products.- Activity in the manufacture of miscellaneous 
non-metallic mineral products continued at a high level in 1944, when the reported 
personnel averaged 16,269, and the establishments, 114; in 1943, the 108 firms 
furnishing data had employed 15,956 men and women. The index was then 208.6, rising 

to 212.7 in the year under review. Oil refineries and other branches of the non- 


metallic mineral division afforded greater employment. 


The weekly salaries and wages reported averaged $619,602, representing a 
mean of $38.10 for each of the persons in recorded employment. The 1943 average had 
been $37.15, and that in 1942, $35.70. The annual payroll index was 135.7, being 
4,1 pec. higher than that of 150.4 in 1946. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.- Curtailment in employment in the 
group of miscellaneous manufactured goods Was noted in 1944, according to statistics 
from 239 firms employing 21,276 workers. The index averaged 266.0, as compared with 
271.6 in 1943. Since then, changes have been made in the industrial classification 
of certain firms, so that the numbers of employees shown for the two years in Table II 
are not comparable, although the indexes are comparable. 


The weekly payrolls distributed during 1944 by the establishments co~ 
operating in the current surveys of employment and payrolls amounted to $667,120; the 
index of payrolls, at 238.1, exceeded by 1.8 p.c. the 1943 figure of 233.9. The 
average earnings per employee also showed an advance, rising from $29.32 in the pre- 
ceding year to $31.35 in 1944, | 


2. LOGGING. 


Employment as reported by logging operators having 15 or more persons in 
their employ reached a higher level in 1944 than in any earlier year for which data 
are available. Information was received from an average of 557 firms or branches 
whose staffs ranged from 46,362 at Sept. 1, to 90,095 at Dec. 1, averaging 64,579 in 
12 months. In 1943, the 503 co-operating employers had reported a mean of- 53,994; 
the annual index was then 180.4, rising to 215.8 in the year under review. Previously, 
the maximum had been 196.5 in 1942, while the pre-war high figure was that of 189.3 
in 1937. 


The weekly salaries and wages distributed, on the average, were given as 
$1,702,502, a mean of $26.54 per employee. In 1945, the per capita figure was $24.78, 
and. that. in. 1942).-$20.70. The latest average is thus the highest in the record, al- 
though for a number of reasons, the general average in the logging group is lower 
than in many other industries which employ large proportions of male workers; among 
these reasons may be mentioned the fact that the figures reported do not include the 
value of board and lodging, frequently a part of the remuneration of those engaged 

in bush work. Another important factor in the situation is the practice of with- 
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holding part of the sums earned until the employee leaves the camp at the end of the 
season. ‘the high labour turnover in logging also tends to lower the reported earnings. 
A feature of the more recent situation in several provinces, notably British Columbia, 
had been the payment of a special bonus to workers on completion of stated periods 

of service with the same employers. As a result of this fairly general practice, and 
several other factors, (notably differences in the methods of production), the earn-. 
ings of men engaged in logging in British Columbia were greatly above the Dominion 
average for the industry, alsc exceeding the all-industries average in British 
Columbia. 


The difficulty of collecting statistics of emplcyment and payrolls for the 
logrine industry, pointed out in previous Annual Reviews, must again be stressed. This 
results partly -rom the fact that many of the larger operators let their wocd contracts 
Lo smail coubractors and to settlers on the northern frontiers of settlement, from 
whom in many cases it is impossible to obtain data, at any rate in time for inclusion 
in the monthly surveys of employment and payrolls. The complexities in this respect 
have been increased since the institution of the payroll statistics, for the reason 
that several of the larger companies which formerly reported the number of their 
contractors' employees, are unable to state the wages paid to such workers. In many 
cases, it is impossible to obtain monthly statistics from contractors; to some extent 
this is due to the inaccessibility of the camps, but there are also other factors 
entering into the situation. 


3, MINING. 


Further curtailment of employment was noted during 1944 in the mining industries, 
in which the index in each month was lower than had been the case in either 1943 or 
1942, The annual average fell from 158.5 in the preceding 12 months to 154.5 in the 
year under review, when the variations were generally on the smaller scale. A 
combined working force of 72,427 was reported in 1944 by the 484 mining operators 
furnishing data, who disbursed a weekly average of $2,755,156 in salaries and wages. 
This represents $38.05 per employee. In 1943, the 457 co-operating employers had 
indicated a staff of 74,070, whose weekly payrolls had averaged $2,672,498; the per 
capita figure had then been $36.09, while that in 1942 was $54.81. The annual index 
of payrolls was 105.3 in the year under review, as compared with 102.7 in 1945. Thus 
a decline of 2.5 poco in employment was accompanied by a rise of 2.5 p.c. in the pay- 
rolls. 


_ Coal-Mining.- Employment in coal-mining on the whole was in rather greater 
volume than in 1943 or any other year since 1930, Statistics were received from 154 
operators whose employees averaged 26,788; the annual index of employment was 97.45. 
In 1943, 115 employers had indicated a working force of 25,614, while the annual 
index was 93.2. 


The reported payrolls in the year under review amounted to $989,370 per week, 
a per capita figure of $36.95. In 1943, the typical worker in recorded employment 
in coal mining had averaged $33.18 per week, while the 1942 mean had been $31.09. 
The latest annual index of payrolls was 154.3, substantially exceeding the 19435 
average of 134.5. 


“Metallic Ores.- Continued curtailment of activity was noted in metallic ore 
mining, particularly gold mining; the 1944 index, at 274.1, was lower than in 1943, 
or, indeed, than in any earlier year adince 1936. At the 1941 all-time high, the 
mean had been 366.2, while that in 1943 was 303.3. Information tabulated from 
224 employers showed a personnel of 34,693, varying from 52,329 at Oct. 1,° to 
36,512 at the beginning of April. The salaries and wages disbursed by the firms 
making returns averaged $1,411,020, a per capita of $40.68; in the year before, the 
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payrolls were reported as $1,502,469, and the average earnings as $39.70. 


Non-metallic minerals, other than coal.- Slightly greater activity 
was noted in the production of non-metallic minerals other than coal, according to 
data furnished by 126 firms, whose working forces averaged 10,946, as compared with 
10,589 in 1943, when 121 employers had furnished returns. The salaries and wages 
reported averaged $354,766 per week, a sum which gave an average of $32.34 per 
employee. In 1945, the mean had been $30.84. The 1944 index of employment stood at 
163.8, 4.8 p.c. higher than that of 156.3 in 1943; in the same comparison, there 

was a gain of 14.3 p.c. in the index of payrolls, Asbestos mining and certain other 
divisions of the group continued active, but quarrying and some other branches were 


quieter. 
4, TRANSPORTATION, 


Employment in the transportation industries reached a new high level 
in 1944, when the index, at 121.2, was 5.9 po.c. higher than in 1946, previously the 
maximum. The transportation and storage companies co-operating in the monthly surveys 
of employment and payrolls numbered 608, and their staffs averaged 154,304; in the 
preceding 12 months, the reported personnel had averaged 144,463, while the number 
of firms and branches furnishing data was 589. The payrolls disbursed to those in 
recorded employment in 1944 averaged $5,724,559, as compared with $5,178,418 in 1943. 
The latest per capita figure was $37.07, being $1.21 higher than the 1943 figure of 
$35.86. In connection with these figures, attention should be drawn to the adjust- 
ment in the wage rates of railway employees made in July, 1944, by the National War 
Labour Board, retroactive to September, 1943, It was not possible to adjust the 1943 
statistics of aggregate and average earnings to include these adjustments. The index 
of payrolls averaged 142.0 in 1944, as compured with 130.2 in 1943, and 116.6 in 1942. 


Steam Railways .- The employees reported in the operation depart- 
ments of steamrailways averaged 85,589 in 1944, as compared with 81,944 in 1943. 
The index, at 106.3, was higher by 3.8 p.c. than that of 102.4 in 1945, previously 
the maximum in the years since 1929. The weekly salaries and wages averaged $3,471,214, 
or $40.53 per employee, as compared with $38.79 in 1943, when the figure would have 
been rather higher had it reflected the increase in wage rates authorized by the 
National War Labour Board in July, 1944, retroactive to September, 1943. The 1944 
index of payrolls was 8.5 p.c. higher than that in 1946. 


Activity in the street railways, cartage and storage group was 
preater than in any earlier year, according to statistics furnished by 364 firms 


whose working forces averaged 45,460, as compared with 41,228 in 1943. The index 
rose from 168.7 in the latter, to 184.5 in the year under review. The salaries and 
wages distributed amounted to $1,519,873 per week, giving each of the workers in 
recorded employment in these industries an average of $33.43. The per capita figure 
in 1943 had been $32.59. The index of payrolls rose from 130.9 in that year to 
145.3 in 1944. 


In shipping and stevedoring information was received from 147 
companies whose employees averaged 23,205, earning a meen of $733,472 in weekly 
payrolls. These figures compared favourably with tnose of 21,691 workers, and 
weekly salaries and wages of $672,076 in 1945, when the average earnings amounted 
to $31.04. The latest per capita figure was $31.48. The index of payrolls rose 
by 8.1 pec. in 1944 as compared with 1943, while there was a gain of 7.3 pec. in 
the index of employment in the same comparison. 


5. COMMUNICATIONS. 


Further expansion in employment in communications was noted in 1944, 
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and there was also an advance in the apgresate and average earnings; the reporting 
employers had a personnel of 29,072, of whom 7,457 were on the strength of telegraph 
companies, and 21,615 were reported in the Whe division. The latest index of 
employment in communications, at 108.6, was the highest since 1930, being 3.9 po. 
above the 1945 mean. The aggregate bye ae salaries and wages disuursed averaged 
$895,734, a per capita figure of $30.81, as compardd with a total of $819,563 and a 
mean of $29.56 in 1943.. The latest index of payrolls was 127.1, exceeding that of 
116.5 in the preceding year by 9.1 pec. 


The employees reported by telegraph companies during 1944 showed a 
slight decline, while those on the personnel of telephone companies were rather more 
numerous; in the latter division, employment reached its highest level since 1931. 
It was nevertheless considerably lower than in 1928-30, the widespread substitution 
of mechanical for manual equipment in the telephone division in the intervening 
years having adversely affected employment in this industry. 


6. CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 


Employment in construction!/ as a whole was lower than in 1943, or 
immediately preceding years, as a result of continued shortages of labour and 
materials. The co-operating employers having staffs of 15 persons and over in 
building, highway and railway construction and maintenance, showed curtailment dur-~ 
ing 1944, when the working forces averaged 132,596, a figure considerably lower 
than the mean of 163,809 indicated in 1943. The latest annual index, at 104.6, 
was 19.4 pec. below chee of 129.8 in the preceding 12 months. ‘the accompanying 
loss in the index of payrolls was 19.3 poc. The reported salaries and wages 
averagsed $3,935,209, as compared with $4, 853, 782 in 1943: the per capita figures 
were $29.64 in that year, and $29.74 in 1944. 


Building Construction.,- Although there were moderate monthly increases 
in employment in general building on seven occasions in 1944, as compared with only 
one such advance in 1943, the volume of employment in the year under review was con~ 
siderably smaller than in the preceding 12 months. An average staff of 41,721 persons 
was reported by the 1,110 contractors furnishing data, as compared with 69, 866 
employees -eported by 1,078 firms in 1943. The index fell from 160.2 in thet year 
to 95. in 1944. The payrolls disbursed in the latter were reported as $1,422,315, 
an average of $34.12 per worker. In 1943, the per capita figure was $54.85; the 
payroll index, at 137.0, was then substantially higher than the 1944 annual index of 
T9086 


In connection with the data for building construction, it must be . 
pointed out that because the monthly surveys are limited, in the main, to establish- 
ments ordinarily employing 15 persons and over, they do not cover a dons idereble 
proportion of the work normally carried on by anal contractors, such as house- 
building, repairs, alterations, etc. -Such work has been Goon affected by war- 
time shortages of labour and materials, priorities in these respects favouring the 
Pirms engaged on defence contracts, who are ey represented in the monthly statis- 
tics. 
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In relating the data reported by employers to statistics of contracts awarded, it 
should be recalled that there may be a considerable interval between the awarding 
of contracts and their execution, and completion, particularly when labour and 
materials are in short supply; much of the work authorized in cne year may there- 
fore not be carried out until a later period. (The MacLean Building Review gives 
the aggregate value of contracts awarded in 1944 as $291,961, 800, as compared with 
206,103,900 in the preceding year.) 
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Road construction and maintenance, on the whole, afforded less employ- 
ment than in 1943; 437 employers reported a combined working force of 51,732, as 
compared with 54,126 in the preceding 12 months, when the index, at 136.8, was 4.4 pec. 
above the latest figure of 150.8. Employment in the year under review continued to 
reflect work on defence projects, although to a much lesser extent than was the case 
earlier in the war. 


The employers furnishing data disbursed an average weekly payroll of 
$1,425,697, a sum which exceeded by 2.3 p.c. the salaries and wages reported in 1943. 
The weekly earnings of the individual worker had then averaged $25.73, whereas the 
per capita figure in the year under review was $27.73. 


. Railway construction and maintenance.- There was a decline in employ- 
ment in the construction and maintenance departments of the railroads in 1944, A 
personnel of 59,143, was, reported by the 31 employers and branches furnishing in- 
formation in 1944, us compared with 39,817 in the preceding 12 months. The latest 
index stood at 90.0, showing a falling-off of 2.8 p.c. from 1943, when the index, at 
92.6, was higher than in any other year since 1930. 


The workers in recorded employment in the year under review received 
an average of $1,087,197 in weekly salaries and wages; the index of payrolls in 1944 
was 3.9 p.c. higher than that in 1943. The average earnings per employee rose from 
$26.01 in that year to $27.73 in 1944. 


7. SERVICES. 


The employment afforded by the co-operating firms an the service 
division reached a new maximum in the year under review. Statistics were compiled 
from 689 employers having an average staff of 46,216 men and women, as compared with 
42,457 workers in 631 establishments in 1943. The index advanced by 6.5 p.c., to 
202.¢ in 1944, This increase was accompanied by a gain of 9.5 p.c. in the average 
index of payrolls. The amounts disbursed in weekly salaries and wages averaged 
$896,978, a per capita figure of $19.41; the mean im 1943 had been $18.58. The use of 
considerable numbers of part-time workers in these industries constitutes one of 
several factors tending to lower the average earnings in the service division; another 
is the employment of large proportions of female employees, particularly under war-time 
conditions. Thus, at Oct. 1, 1944, women made up 582 per thousand workers in recorded 
employment, as compared with ratios of 580 at the same date in 1943, and 516 in 1942. 
In the hotel and restaurant division, the fact that employees frequently receive part 
of their remuneration in the form of board and lodging (for which no allowance is made 
in these statistics of payrolls) is likewise a factor of considerable weight. 


8. TRADE. 


Increases in the numbers in recorded employment in trading establish-~ 
ments were indicated in ten months of 1944, the tendency being downward only at Feb.1 
and Mar. 1. On the average, a personnel of 176,242 was reported by the 2,553 firms 
making returns; in 1943, data were furnished by 2,282 employers whose staffs had 
averaged 161,281. The latest annual index, at 164.2, was higher by 5.9 p.c. than that 
in the preceding 12 months. The gain is no doubt due to some extent to the employment 
of greater numbers of part-time workers, particularly in retail establishments. 


As mentioned in previous Annual Reviews of Employment, there has in 
recent years been a growing tendency for the larger stores and chain organizations to 
absorb the small businesses which would otherwise not be represented in these statistics, 
a change in organization which has no doubt been a factor in raising the index of 
employment in trade to its present high level. 
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The indicated salaries and wages averaged #4,617,003 in 1944, when 
the average per employee was $26.21, as compared with $25.23 in 1945, and $24.07 in 
1942. The index of payrolls averaged 117.3, exceeding by almost eight p.c. the 19435 
figure of 108.7. 


The average earnings reported in wholesale trade are relatively 
higher than those in the retail division, where a large proportion of the workers are 
women, and the question of part-time employment also enters into the situation to a 
greater extent. The per capita figure in retail establishments in 1944 was $24.03, 
and in wholesale houses, $32.79. In 1943, the average in the former wus $23.08, and 
in the latter, $52.07. 


It will be noted that the gain in the index of payrolls in trade 
throughout the period of observation has been lower than in many other industries; 
a contributing factor has been the increasingly marked shortages of consumers’ durable 
goods in more recent months; these have resulted in reduced employment for salesmen of 
such commodities, whose earnings ordinarily are above the general average for trading 
establishments. Another important factor is, of course, the use of increasingly large 
numbers and proportions of women, and of part-time workers. 


9, FINANCE, 


There was a further moderate advance in employment in financial in- 
stitutions during 1944. A combined working force of 65,529 men and women was re- 
ported in that year. The increase continues to reflect the emplayment of additional 
workers to replace experienced staff leaving their positions to join the Armed Forces, 
or for other reasons, as well as to cope with the increased volume of work resulting 
from the war. The index of employment in financial institutions averaged 126.4 in 
the year under review, as compared with 125.7 in 1946. 


. Weekly disbursements of #2,116,334 in salaries and wages were re- 
ported by the co-operating establishments in 1944, when the index of payrolls, at 
122.4, was higher by six p.c. than that in 1943. The latest weekly average per 
employee was $32.35, while that in 1945 haa been $31.19. The former figure was 
somewhat higher than the general average of $31.85 in the nine leading industries, 
but was a few cents below the mean of $32.66 in manufacturing in the year under 
review. 


The number of women employed in financial institutions showed con- 
tinued gains in 1944; their proportion per thousand workers of both sexes rose from 
449 per thousand at Oct. 1, 1942, and 508 per thousand at Oct: 1, 1943, to 559 per 
thousand at Oct. 1, 1944. At the date of the 1941 Census, female employees had 
constituted only 345 per thousand workers. 


TABLES SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 


Table 3 gives monthly index numbers of employment by main industrial 
divisions in the last three years, together with annual averages since 1926, while 
the trends of employment in some 60 industries monthly during 1944 are shown in 
Table 41/ The column headed "relative weight" shows the proportion that the number 
of employees in the specified industry is of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns at June 1; the average numbers employed in 
1944 are shown in Table II. 


ae 


i Detailed indexes for earlier years may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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3. EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC AREAS . 


The volume of employment in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia was lower in 1944 than in 1943, although activity continued at a higher 
level than in any preceding year. In Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and the 
three Prairie Provinces, the situation was more favourable than in eny earlier year 
of the record. The losses among the first-named group of provinces ranged from 
0.6 pec. in Ontario to 2.3 p.c. in British Columbia, while among the provinces show- 
ing heightened activity, the improvement over 1945 varied from 5.2 p.c. in Manitoba 
to 4.8 p.c. in Saskatchewan and 15.8 p.c. in Prince Edward Island. In all provinces 
except British Columbia, the reported payrolls reached higher totals than in any 
earlier year for which data are available. The curtailment of employment in the heavy 
manufacturing industries and also in the amount of overtime worked in British Columbia 
had an adverse effect upon the salaries and wages in that province. © 


On the whole, manufacturing in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia was 
quieter in 1944 than in 1943; nevertheless, activity generally was maintained at ex- 
ceptionally high levels in these provinces, while in the Maritime and Prairie Areas 
éinployment in factories reached new peaks in the year under review. The none-manu- 
facturing industries, with the exception of construction and mining, were also more 
active in most of the provinces. 


In general, the payrolls disbursed by the firms co-operating during 
1944 were higher, on the average , than in the preceding year in all provinces except 
British Columbia. However, in many cases the reported aggregate salaries and wages 
in the latter months of the year were lower than they had been 12 months previously, 
although the per capita earnings generally continued higher. 


1. Maritime Provinces. 


There were general declines in employment in the Maritime Provinces 
jn seven months of 1944, as compared with only four monthly decreases in 1943; in 
that year, the index rose by 10.9 p.c. between Jan. 1 and Dec, 1, while the gain in 
the same comparison in the year under review amounted only to three p.c. The annual 
index, at 163.1, was very slightly higher than that of 182.1 in 1943, previously . 
the maximum in the record. 


Information was furnished by 1,058 firms with a combined staff of 189,207 
men and women, as compared with 137,530 in 1943, when the reporting establishments had 
numbered 971. The general situation in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick showed 
improvement in 1944 over 1943, but in Nova Scotia there was some curtailment. 


In the first seven months of 1944 manufacturing generally in the 
Maritime Provinces as a whole was in greater volume than in the same period in 1943, 
but commencing with Aug. 1, this situation was reversed; although the indexes of em- 
ployment from then on were lower than they had been 12 months earlier, they never- 
‘theless exceeded those reported at the same dates in preceding years of the record, 
The annual index in manufacturing rose from 206.8 in 1943, to 211.8 in 1944. Activity 
was lower in the latter year in pulp and paper, textile and iron and steel plants, 
while improvement was shown in lumber, food and other factories. Among the non- 
manufacturing industries, construction afforded decidedly less employment; there 
was little general change in transportation, while logging, mining, communications, 
services and trade reported heightened adtivity as compared with the preceding 12 
months . 


The weekly salaries and wages disbursed to those in recorded employ- 
ment in 1944 were stated at $4,321,515, an average of $30.33 per worker, as compared 


. $6 = 


with the 1943 mean of $28.19, and that of $25.34 in 1942. The index of payrolls in 
the Maritime Area “ose by 7.5 peCeo, from 155.5 in 1943 to 167.1 in the year under 
review, when there was an advance of 0.5 pec. in the index of employment in the same 
comparison. 


‘Prince Edward Island.- The 59 firms in this province whose statistics 
were tabulated reported a staff of 2,686, ranging from 2,421 at May 1 to 2, 844 at 
the beginning of August. The index number averaged 132.8, exceeding by 15.8 p.c. 
that of 114.7 in 1943, previously the maximum. The payrolls averaged $70,061, 
being $26.06 per person in recorded employment. The latter figure compared favourably 
with thet of $24.01 in 1943, when the index of payrolls was lower by 25.4 peC. 
than in the year under review. 


Nova Scotia.- The level of employment in Nova Scotia during 1944 was 
somewhat below that of 1943, although it continued higher than in any earlier year. 
Statements were received from 536 establishments with an aggregate working force of 
82,675 employees, as compared with 83,302 reported by 486 firms in 1945. The loss 
of 1.9 p.c. in the index of employment in the year under review was accompanied by 
a gain of 6.1 poco in the payroll index. The weekly salaries and wages disbursed 
by the co-operating employers in Nova Scotia during 1944 were given as $2,636,254, 
representing a mean of $31.88 for the persons in recorded employment. This was con- 
siderably higher than the 1943 per capita figure of $29.31, also exceeding the 1942 
mean of $26.11. The latest general average in Nova Scotia was four cents above the 
Dominion figure of $31.4, largely as a result of relatively high proportions of 
workers in the iron and steel and mining industries. 


New Brunswick.~ In this vrovince, the 463 respondents indicated a 
personnel of 53,846 men and women, whose weekly earnings averaged $1,515,200 during 
1944, representing a per capita figure of $28.16. This was considerably higher than 
that of $26.60 in the preceding 12 months; the 194¢ average had been $24.25. The 
fact that the ver capita earnings in New Brunswick are relatively low is due in the 
main to the employment of unusually large proportions of workers in logging and 
lumbering and certain other industries in which rates frequently tend to be below 
the average; as has previously been stated, the figures of payrolls in the former 
industries do not include the value of board and lodging often provided for workers 
in the lumbering industries. 


2. Quebec. 


Although employment in Quebec was in rather smaller volume than in 
1943, it was nevertheless at a higher level than in any preceding year, according 
to data furnished by 3, 843 establishments with a personnel of 581,401. In 1943, 
‘statements had been compiled from 3,552 firms and branches employing 587,302 
persons; the index then stood at 200.0, slightly higher than the latest annual 
figure of 196.4. The range in the index in the year under review was from 190.4 
at May 1, to 201.3 at Jan. 1; this variation was not so great as that indicated 
in 1943, when the index had stood at 192.1 at the minimum, and at 208.35 at the 
maximum. 


. During 1944, the weekly salaries and wages disbursed had averaged 
$17,566,413, a mean of $30.22 per person in recorded employment. The per capita 
figure in 1943 had been $29.06, and that in 1942, $26.70. In spite of the decline 
of 1.€ p.c. reported in the index number of employment in Quebec, there was 4 gain 
of 1.3 poc.e in the aggregate payrolls. The average earnings per employee were 
higher by four p.c. The latter increase exceeded the general advance of 5e4 peoCe: 
in the Dominion as a whole. . 
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As in earlier years for which data are available, the number of persons 
in recorded employment in Quebec in 1944 formed a larger proportion of the Dominion 
total than their payrolls constituted of the indicated total of weekly salaries and 
wages in all provinces. Thus in 1944, firms in Quebec employed 51.4 pc. of the 
Canadian aggregate in the eight leading industries, while the earnings of these workers 
made up only 29.8 p.c. of the reported total of payrolls in the Dominion. To a 
considerable extent, this disparity was due to the industrial distribution of workers 
within the.province, there being unusually large numbers of wage-earners in logging 
and in. lumber, leather, textile and certain other divisions, in which earnings 
frequently are relatively low. 


Some curtailment in manufacturing was noted in Quebec during the year 
under review, when the index, at 239.5, was 1.8 p.c. below that of 244.0 in 1943. 
Nevertheless, employment in relation to the 1926 level continued higher than in most 
other provinces. Lumber and pulp and paper mills showed improvement in Quebec, but 
employment: in many other divisions of manufacturing declined from the 1943 level, 
although it continued in greater volume than in edriier years of the record. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, construction and maintenance again showed reduced 
activity, and logging and mining also afforded less employment, On the other hand, 
communications, transportation, services and trade were brisker. 


oe Ontario. 


Employment in Ontario during 1944 showed comparatively little change 
on the whole; the annual index stood at 184.7, as compared with 185.8 in the preceding 
year. There was an upward movement in five of the 12 months under review: at the 
end of the year, the index was less than three points higher than it had been at 
Jan. 1. However, this relatively slight advance exceeded that which had been 
indicated between Jan. 1 and Dec. 1 in 1943. 


The firms co-operating in the monthly surveys of employment and pay- 
rolls in 1944 numbered 6,180, and their employees averaged 755,792; in the preceding 
year, 5,895 establishments had reported a staff of 755,301. When adjustment is made 
for the increase in the reporting employers, the index, as already stated, was 
Slightly. lower than that of 1943, the maximum in the record, The amounts distributed 
in weekly salaries and wages, on the other hand, showed an advance, the index of 
payrolls rising from 135.3 p.c. of the June 1, 1941, disbursements, to 138.2 in 1944, 
when the reported disbursements averaged $24,773,469 per week. This represented 
$32.78 per week for each of the persons in recorded employment in the year under 
review. The 1943 mean had been $31.82 and that in 1942, $29.88. The average per 
employee in Ontario was above that in the Dominion as a whole, being exceeded only 
by the per capita weekly figures in Alberta and British Columbia. The unusually 
large proportions of workers in the heavy manufacturing industries was partly 
responsible for the higher-than-average weekly earnings in Ontario: these are 
particularly noteworthy in view of the fact that firms in that province reported 
greater proportions of women workers than was the case in any other province. 


, There was a moderate contraction in employment in manufacturing during 
1944, the annual index of 214.2 being slightly below the 1943 Pieure Of loo. te 
disparity in the indexes was generally slight, but increased as the year advanced; 
the greatest difference was at Dec. 1, when the 1944 figure was 2.5 pc. below that 
indicated 12 months earlier. As in 1943, employment in manufacturing showed 
relatively little change from month to month, there being only a fractional decline 
between Jan. 1 and Dec. 1 of 1944; however, it should be noted that a falling-off 
between these two dates is contra-seasonal., Iron and steel plants reported decided 
curtailment as compared wiwi 1943, although employment therein continued at a high 
level in comparison with earlier years. Textile factories also showed reduced activity. 
Little change, on the whole, was indicated in lumber mills, while pulp and paper, 
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paper-using and printing and publishing plants reported larger numbers of employees; 
in the case of the last two classes, this may have been due in part to the use of 
increasingly large numbers of part-time workers. Among the non-manufacturing classes, 
logging, communications, transportation, services and trade reported greater employ- 
ment in the year under review than in 1943, while mining and construction showed 
curtailment. | 


4, Prairie Provinces. 


On the whole, the volume of industrial employment in the Prairie Area 
reached a maximum in 1944, when the index was four p.c. above that of 1943. The 
staffs of the 1,978 co-operating employers averaged 201,152, as compared with 191,580 
workers in 1,853 establishments in the preceding 12 months. There were six monthly 
increases in 1944: at the close of the year, the index was only 1.6 pec. higher than 
at Jan. l. 


An average of $6,355,928 was distributed in weekly payrolls by the 
establishments furnishing data during 1944, representing a mean of $31.59 per employee; 
as in the preceding year, this average was closer to the Dominion figure of $51.84 
than that indicated in any other area. In 1943, the per capita figure had been 
$30.32, and that in 1942, $28.80, The latest index of payrolls was 7.7 p.c. higher 
than in 1943, a gain which accompanied that of four p.c. in employment. 


In the year under review, the indicated employees in the Prairie Provinces 
and their payrolls constituted relatively even percentages of the Dominion totals, 
10,9 pec. of the number of employees, and 10.8 p.c. of the aggregate payrolls being 
reported in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, taken together. The inclusion of 
data for agricultural workers, if available, would probably alter these proportions 
to the Canadian aggregates. 


Manufacturing showed a recession as the year advanced, the index therein 
being 2.3 poco lower at Dec. 1 than at Jan. 1; the annual figure, however, was 3.9 pec. 
above that-of 1943, previously the maximum. Animal food, lumber and pulp and paper 
mills reported increased activity, but there were declines in the iron and steel, 
textile and certain other manufacturing divisions. With the exception of construction 
and maintenance, the non-manufacturing industries showed improvement, employment in 
logging, mining, communications, transportation, hotels and restaurants and other 
services reaching a higher level in the year under review. On the other hand, there 
was a further, moderate reduction in construction. ; 


Manitoba.- Information was received from 809 employers in this province, 
employing an average of 93,318 men and women in the year under review. In 1943, 
783 establishments had reported 90,193 workers; the latest index, at 141.9, was 
3.2 poco higher than in the preceding year. This gain was smaller than that of 
seven poc. shown by the index of payrolls in the same comparison. The weekly 
salaries and wages reported in 1944 averaged $2,898,962, a per capita figure of 
$31.06. The average in the preceding 12 months had been $29.90, while the 1942 
mean was $28.71. The firms co-operating in Manitoba reported five p.c. of the total 
persons in recorded employment in 1944,,and disbursed 4.9 p.c. of the reported pay- 
rolls; in view of the, unusually large proportions of workers in trade in this 
province, the similarity of these two percentages is rather remarkable. 


Saskatchewan.- A combined working force of 38,988 was employed by the 
442 establishments furnishing data in Saskatchewan in 1944, when the index of 
employment was 4.8 p.c. above the 1943 figure; this gain exceeded that indicated 
in any other province except Prince Edward Island. The payrolls rose by 8.6 pece 
in the 12 months. The weekly disbursements averaged $1,181,208, while the typical 
employee in recorded employment received an average of $30.29 per week in the year 
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under review, as compared with $29.07 in 1943 and $27.58 in 1942. 


Alberta.- In Alberta, the co-operating firms numbered 727, with an 
average staff of 68,846 men and women, as compared with 64,802 employees in 654 
establishments in 1943. The index rose from 153.9 in that year to 160.5 in the period 
under review, or by 4.3 p.c. This gain was accompanied by an increase of 8.2 p.ce in 
the disbursements in weekly salaries und wages. These averaged $2,275,758, a mean of 
$33.05 per employee. The 1945 weekly per capita figure had been 51.65, and that in 
1942, $29.62. The payrolls reported in Alberta constituted a rather larger proportion 
of the total indicated in the Prairie Area in 1944 than was the case in the number 
employed; thus 34 p.c. of the men and women in recorded employment in the area 
belonged in the province, in which were distributed 36 p.c. of the reported payrolls. 


5. British Columbia. 


The trend in British Columbia was very generally downward, only three 
monthly increases being indicated during the year under review, when the annual index,, 
at 185.7, was 2.3 p.c. below that in 1943, the maximum in the provincial record. Data 
were compiled from 1,582 firms employing an average of 173,299 men and women, whose 
weekly salaries and wages averaged $5,999,722. This represented a per capita figure 
of $34.63, which slightly exceeded the 1943 mean of $34.52. From June 1, 1944, how- 
ever, the weekly averages per employee were lower than at the same dates in the 
preceding year. This largely resulted from curtailment of employment and of overtime 
work in the more-highly paid heavy manufacturing industries. The index of payrolls 
during the year under review was lower by three p.Co than in the preceding 12 months. 


Manufacturing generally in British Columbia showed curtailment, the 
indexes in the last five months being substantially lower than they had been a year 
earlier; the latest annual figure was 271.4, as compared with 273.9 in 1943. The 
decline took place very largely in the iron and steel industries. By Dec. l, 
recorded employment in this division had fallen by 25.8 p.c. Other branches of 
manufacturing, however, showed heightened activity, there being moderate advances in 
lumber, pulp and paper, textiles and other inaustries. 


Among the non-manufacturing divisions, logging, transportation, services 
and trade afforded more employment in the year under review than in the preceding 12 
months. On the other hand, mining and communications showed some falling-off and 
there was a considerable decline in construction and maintenance. 


4,- EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES. 


For many years, monthly statistics have been prepared showing the trends 
of employment in the eight largest any with populations in excess of 100,000, 
viz-, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver» 
The firms furnishing data in these centres employed 46.1 p.c. of the total number of 
persons in recorded employment in the eight leading industries in 1944, and disbursed 
46.7 pec. of the average weekly payrolls reported in the same year, The former ratio 
is very slightly greater than that of 45.9 p.c. of the employees in 1943, while the 
latter is a trifle lower than the 1943 proportion of 46.8 p.c. of the total payrolls. 


There was relatively little change, on the whole, in employment in the 
eight leading cities in the year under review, as compared with the preceding 12 
months. The composite index was 195.9, as compared with 196.0 in 1945. It will be 
recalled that the decline in the Dominion index in the same comparison was lol 


points, a loss which exceeded that of less than one tenth of one p-.C- in the average 


/ As from June 1, 1944, statistics have been published monthly for the 12 centres 
with popukations ranging from 35,000, to 100,000. Since the data available for 


the year under review are incomplete, the present Annual Review does not deal with 
the situation in these medium-sized cities. 
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for the eight leading cities. (It should again be mentioned that agriculture is 
excluded from the monthly surveys of employment and payrolls). The year 1944 was the 
third in succession in which employment generally in the above-named cities was 
maintained at a higher level than was the case jin other parts of the Dominion; in the 
nine years preceding, however, activity in the largest cities in relation to the 1926" 
average was at a lower level than elsewhere in Canada. 


Table IV gives for the years since 1929, index numbers of employment in the 
eight leading cities, and elsewhere, jn comparison with those for the Dominion 4s 4 . 
whole. From this table, it appears that, on the whole, employment in the larger 
centres fluctuates to a greater extent than is the case in the smaller centres and the 
rural areas. Thus the depression of the 1930's apparently had a more adverse effect 
upon industrial activity in the leading cities than upon that in other parts of 
Canada. Im illustration of this point, it may be pointed out that the index for the 
eight leaaing cities in 1954, at 88.2, was 13.9 points lower than in other parts of 
the Dominion. In part, this situation was due to the fact that the production of 
heavy manufactured goods, to a considerable extent concentrated iv the larger centres 
of population, was more seriously curtailed than that of consumers' goods, whose 
manufacture is more widely distributed. Work undertaken for the relief of unemploy~ 
ment in the depression years was largely centered outside the cities, while another 
contributing factor was the fact that, in general, employment in the industries 
normally located outside the cities, such as mining and. logging, continued during 
the depression at a higher level in relation to the 1926 basic average, than was the 
case in many other industries. 


This disparity in the index numbers of employment for the larger cities 
and those for the remaining centres of population, in favour of the latter, diminished 
in the first three years of the war, falling from 1l points in 1939 to six points in 
1941; from then on, however, the situation was reversed, and the levels recorded in 
the leading cities in 1942, 1943 and 1944 were increasingly higher than those in- 
dicated in the remaining centres and the rural areas. In the year under review, the 
cities! index was higher by 22.6 points, or 13 p.c., than that for the remainder of 
the country. The extraordinarily large volume of employment in manufacturing in the 
leading industrial centres, despite efforts to disperse war industries, materially 
contributed to this situation. 


As has previously been pointed out, the concentration of women workers in 
the eight cities with populations exceeding 100,000 is very pronounced, some 59 p.c. 
of the total females in recorded employment at Oct. 1, 1944, having been situated 
therein, a ratio which substantially exceeded that of 41 p.c. for male employees at 
the same date; workers of both sexes in these cities then constituted 45.8 p.C. of 
the total number in recorded employment in Canada. 


In 1944 as compared with 1939, there was a rise of 60.7 p.c. in the 
general index of employment in the Dominion; the increase in the leading cities in 
this comparison was 81.7 p-c., and that in the remaining centres of population, 
45.9 p.c. This decidedly greater growth in the larger cities will constitute a 
factor of importance in the post-war period. 


The index of employment in manufacturing in the eight leading cities taken 
as a unit averaged 238.9 in 1944, when the figure was 6.4 p.c. above that for the 
Dominion. As compared with 1943, there was a decline of 1.5 p.c. in manufacturing 
in the cities and of 0.8 p.c. in Canada as a whole. Activity in construction, on 
the other hand, declined to a much smaller extent in the larger centres during the 
year under review than was the case in the other areas, while services and trade 
showed more pronounced expansion. Nearly 54 p.c. of the persons in recorded employ- 


ment in manufacturing in the Dominion in 1944, were reported by firms in the eight. 
leading cities; this ratio was practically the same as in the Laser year. is 
interesting to note that the number of females in factories in the eight es 
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leading cities at Oct. 1, 1944, made up almost three-fifths of the Dominion total of 
females in the manufacturing group as reported by firms having 15 or more employees. 


TABLE IV,- Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment in Canada as a 

whole, in the Bight Leading Cities taken as a Unit, and Elsewhere 
in the Dominion, 
(1926=100) 


Canada 


119.0 
113.4 
102.5 

87.9 

83 4 

96 0 

99.4 
103.7 
114.1 
111.8 
113.9 
124.2 
152.3 
173.7 
184.1 
183.0 


1929 - 1944. 


Bight Leading Cities 


119.38 
114.2 
104.3 
90.2 
83 .O 
88.2 
95 o1 
97.7 
105.8 
105.7 
107.8 
Lie.3 
149.0 
se it 
196.0 
195.9 


Elsewhere 


Lieoo 
112.9 
101.1 

85 od 

83.07 
102.1 
104.5 
10834 
120.8 
LiCoy 
118.8 
L28ad 
155.0 
170.7 
175.2 
173.5 


The following table shows index numbers of employment in certain industries 
in 1942, 1943 and 1944, in the eight leading cities and the Dominion as a whole, 


(1926=100):- 


TABLE V,- Average Index Numbers of Employment in Certain Industrial 
Groups in the Dominion and in the Leading Industrial 


Bight 
Industry Leading 
Cities 
Manufacturing 213.0 
Communications 83.5 
Construction 94.0 
Building 116.8 
Services RON 
Trade 147.1 
Eight Leading 
Industries Vitee 1 


Cities as a whole, 
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Dominion 


206 .5 
103.7 
130.3 
158.0 
- 178.8 
156 1 
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in 1942. 


1943 and 1944. 
PA oe OL ae 
Bight 
Leading 
Cities Dominion 
242.0 Ze0eec 
82.42 104.5 
89.9 129.8 
A WG Ue a 160.3 
179.3 189.9 
147.6 POO¢s 
196.0 184,31 


Leading 
Cities 


20869 
86.1 
oes 
84 .6 

194.8 

156.9 


195.9 


Dominion 


224.5 
108.6 
104.6 

95.5 
202 02 
164.2 


183.0 


In the year under review, the weekly earnings of the workers on the staffs of 
the co-operating establishments in the centres of 100,000 population and over averaged 


$32.29, as compared with $31.58 in 1943. 
Canada as a whole was $31.84, an amount whic 


the preceding year. 


Dominion total of employees, 


4 


The latest annual per capita figure for 
h was higher by $1.06 than the average in 


Firms in the eight leading cities reported 46.1 p.c. of the 


and disbursed 46.7 p.c. of the aggregate weekly payrolls. 
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In view of the fact that rents and other living costs are usually higher in the 
larger centres, the disparity in these two proportions is surprisingly small. It is 
probable that unduly high proportions of the part-time workers now in industrial 
employment are situated in these cities, affecting to some extent the average earn~- 
ings reported therein. 


The following paragraphs deal briefly with the situation in the eight leading 
cities. 


1. MONTREAL. 


Employment in Montreal during 1944 showed an unfavourable trend during most 
of the year. Nevertheless, the volume of employment continued high, the index 
averaging 187.8, practically the same as in the preceding 12 monthse The Dec. 1 
index of 182.8, however, was 6.3 p.c. below that of 195.1 at the same date in 1943, 
the all-time maximun. | 


The personnel of the 2,269 reporting establishments averaged 289,550; the 
highest figure indicated in the 12 months was that of 294,036 at Jan. 1, and the 
lowest, 282,689 at Dec. 1. In 19435, activity had risen steadily from the opening 
of the year to the beginning of December. An average staff of 286, 830 had then 
been reported by the 2,075 firms making returns. 


Employment in manufacturing declined uninterruptedly in the last eight 
months of 1944, when the index stood at 230.8 p.c. of the 1926 average, as compared 
with 233.2 in 1943. The loss of just over one p.c. slightly exceeded that shown in 
manufacturing generally throughout the country. Nevertheless, employment in these 
industries in Montreal continued at a higher level in relation to the 1926 average 
than was the case in the Dominion as a whole; the index in the city was somewhat 
lower than the general provincial figure for manufacturing. 


Food and printing and publishing and paper-using plants reported some im- 
provement in the year under review as compared with 1943, but reduced activity was 
shown in textile, tobacco and beverage, iron and steel, chemical and other branches 
of manufacturing. Among the non-manufacturing industries, construction was quieter, 
but communications, transportation, trade and services afforded more employment. In 
the last two industries, considerable numbers of part-time workers were employed. 


The weekly payrolls distributed to those in recorded employment in Montreal 
during 1944 averaged $9,158,612, a per capita figure of $31.64; this exceeded by 
3.7 PoGo the average of $30.50 per week indicated in 1943. The 1942 per capita 
figure had been $27.97. The payroll index averaged 165.1, as compared with 161.5 in 
1943; these figures represent a relatively greater growth in the period for which 
statistics of payrolls are available (i.e. since June 1, 1941), than was shown in 
the Dominion as a whole, where the 1944 index of payrolls was 148.2, and that in 
1943, 144.9. 


The persons in recorded employment in Montreal in 1944 constituted 15.6 poc. 
of the total reported by firms in the eight leading industries throughout the 
Dominion, while the salaries and wages paid these workers formed 15.5 p.c. of the 
aggregate reported disbursements. In 1943, the proportion of employees was 
15.5 pece, and that of payrolls, 15.4 peco 


2. QUEBEC CITY. 


There was a slackening in employment in Quebec during 1944, according to 
data received from 252 establishments with a combined working force of 38,752 men 
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and women. In the preceding 12 months, 242 reporting firms had reported an average 
of 38,987. The latest index was 268.4, as compared with 271.9 in 1943, the high 
figure in the city's record of 21 years. ; 


The index of employment in manufacturing averaged 357.7; this was several 
points below the 1943 mean of 368.0, but was otherwise the highest in the record. 
Activity in manufacturing in this city declined to a rather greater extent than in the. 
Dominion as a whole. Transportation afforded more employment in 1944 than in 1943, 
while construction was quieter. 


The weekly salaries and wages disbursed by employers in Quebec averaged 
$1,137,795. This represented an average of $29.37 per employee, as compared with 
$26.58 in 1943 and $23.41 in 1942. The gain of 10.5 poc. in the per capita figure 
in 1944 over 1943 exceeded that reported in any other city, being also greater than 
that indicated in the province, or in the Dominion as a whole. This experience re- 
peats that of 1945, when the rise in the average weekly earnings in Quebec City was 
also unusually large. The latest index of payrolls in Quebec was 232.0, 7.9 pec. 
higher than that of 215.0 in 1943, when the number in recorded employment had been 
lower by 1.5 poc. 


5, TORONTO, 


On the whole, there was a little change in employment in Toronto during 
1944, the index being the same at Dec. 1 as it had been at Jan. 1; at the peak at 
July 1, the figure was only 1.1 p.oc. above the average for the 12 months. The 
latter figure stood at 197.7, 1.3 p.c. above the 1943 mean of 195.2. Information 
was received from 2,192 firms employing an average of 255,483 men and women. In 
1945, 2,081 employers had indicated a working force of 251,322 persons. 


The sums distributed in weekly earnings to those in recorded employment 
in the year under review were given as $8,306,722, or an average of $32.51 per 
employee, as compared with $31.62 in the preceding 12 months. In both cases, the 
average exceeded the Dominion per capita figure. This is an interesting fact, 
particularly when the unusually high proportion of female labour in Toronto is con- 
Sidered. Thus, at Oct. 1, 1944, 408 per thousand of the persons in recorded employ- 
ment were women, as compared with the Dominion figures of 261 per thousand. The 
latest index of aggregate payrolls was 156.0, while that in 1943 was 150.9. 


During 1944, the workers reported by the co-operating firms in Toronto 
constituted 13.8 p.c. of the Dominion total, and received 14,1 pec. of the aggregate 
weekly payrolls disbursed to those in recorded employment in the eight leading in- 
dustries; in the year before, the proportions had been 13.6 pec. of the personnel, 
and 14 p.c. of the reported payrolls. 


Employment in manufacturing in Toronto continued at practically the same 
level in 1944 as in.1943, when the index was only fractionally lower than the latest 
figure of 229.0. Nevertheless, the situation deteriorated as the year advanced, the 
Dec. 1 index being 1.7 poc. below that at Jan. 1; this movement was contra-seasonal. 
Curtailment was noted in textile, chemical and iron and steel plants, while the 
paper-using and other divisions showed improvement; part-time employment continued 
a factor in these industries. Among the non=manufacturing divisions, construction 
was slacker, but transportation, communications, services and trade reported 
heightened activity. | 


4. OTTAWA. 
A minor falling-off in industrial employment was indicated’ in Ottawa during 


the year under review, according to data tabulated from 262 establishments with an 
average staff of 22,021 persons; in 1943, the men and women on the payrolls of the 
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255 reporting firms had numbered 22,188. The annual index in 1944 was 166.7, only 
slightly below that of 168.0 in‘the preceding 12 months. The index of payrolls, on 
the other hand, was 2.7 ».c. higher in the year under review, when the reported 
salaries and wages had averaged $610,195. The per capita figure advanced from $26.65 
in 1943, to $27.70 in 1944. The difference represented an increase of 5.9 poGo, a 
larger gain than was indicuted in any other of the eieht leading cities with the 
exception of Quebec. However, the average in Ottawa in the year under review was the 
lowest among the cities having a population of 100,000 and over. 


Manufacturing showed a reduction during 1944, lumber, pulp and paper, 
iron and steel and other factories affording rather less employment than in 19456. 
Construction was also quieter, while trade reported some improvement, no doubt 
due in part to the employment of increasingly large numbers of part-time workers. 


In addition to the workers on the staffs of industrial firms in Ottawa, 
the Dominion Government employed 33,890 men and women in September 1944, us compared 
with 32,191 in “the same month in 1943, 29,210 in 1942, 22,293 in 1941, 17,514 in 
1940 and 11,934 in 1939. . The persons employed in September, 1944, were paid 
$4,495,864 in monthly salaries and wages, a weekly average of $50.61, as compared 
with $4,176,773 in September, 1943; the mean was then $29.94. The latest figures 
are subject to revision. 


5. HAMILTON 


The trend of employment in Hamilton was retrogressive in 1944, when the 
annual index, at 180.8, was 3.2 p.c. lower than in 1943 The working forces of 
the 376 co-operating establishments averaged 59,289, ranging from 58,439 at June l, 
to 60,900 at the beginning of December. A combined staff of 61,008 had been reported 
by 361*firms in 1943, 


The weekly payrolls disbursed by the employers making returns during the 
year under review averaged $1,962,229: the index of payrolls was lower by 1.2 p.c.» 
than in the preceding 12 months, but the average earnings per employee were higher by 
two pec., the per capita figure rising from $32 45 in 1943 to $33.19 in 1944; the 
latter was exceeded only by the average: in Windsor and Vancouver, The relatively 
favourable position of workers in Hamilton iii vnis colparison 1s mainly due to the 
employment of unusually larg proportions -f workers in the heavy manufacturing 
industries. In this connection, it is interesting to note that in 1944, 5.2 p-c>» 
of all workers: in the eight leading industries were reported by firms in this city, 
in which the indicated payrolls constituted 3.3 p.c. of the total salaries and wages 
disbursed by the co-operating employers throughout the Dominion 


6. WINDSOR. 


There was a general contraction in employment in Windsor in 1944, the move- 
ment being favourable on only four monthly occasions in the year. From Jan, 1 to 
Dec. 1, -the.index-declined by 3.2 p.¢c., while the annual index, at 291.0, was 4.8 pod. 
below the 1943 figure, the maximum in the record. A gombined working force of 
59,714 was reported by the 228 firms whose statistics were tabulated; in the preceding 
12 months, 217 employers had indicated a staff of 41,579, The persons in recorded 
employment in 1944 were paid the sum of $1,694,969 in weekly salaries and wages. 

The index of payrolls stood at 142.0, being lower by 2.35 p.c. than in 1943. On the 
other hand, the average earnings per employee rose from $41.61 in the preceding year, 
to $42.68 in 1944. This figure is the highest for any city in Canada, greatly 
exceeding the Dominion mean of $31.84 in 1944. The marked concentration of workers 
in the manufacture of iron and steel products largely accounts for the relatively 
favourable position of workers in Windsor in this respect; thus at Dec. 1, the persons 
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employed in iron and steel plants in that city constituted 73.4 p.c. of the total in 
recorded employment, as compared with proportions of 27.6 poGo in Ontario, and 

22.4 p.¢. in the Dominion as a whole. Another and associated factor is the employment 
of unusually high proportions of males in Windsor, where over 81 p.c. of the reported 
workers at Oct, 1, 1944, were men, as compared with the Dominion-wide ratio of not 
quite 74 potn ‘ 


Manufacturing in Windsor showed a considerable recession in 1944; this took 
place mainly in iron and steel plants, in which the index, at 359.9, was lower by 
7.8 poGo than in the preceding year. Other branches of manufacturing, however, were 
more active. Construction continued relatively slack. 


7, WINNIPEG . 


Further expansiofi in industrial activity was indicated on the whole in 
Winnipeg, where the 600 co-operating establishments reported an average staff of 
61,166 persons; in the preceding year, the 578 firms furnishing data had had 58,320 
employees, on the average. The index had then stood at 139.2; as compared with 
145.2 during the year under review. Although this gain of 4.3 poe was at variance 
with the movement generally indicated in the larger cities, it must nevertheless be 
noted that industrial activity in Winnipeg continued at a lower level in relation to the 
1926 experience than was the case in any other of the eight leading centres. This 
was largely a result of the industrial distribution in the city, in which were reported 
particularly high proportions of workers in trade, and relatively low proportions in 
manufacturing, for obvious reasons, the growth of employment in manufacturing during 
the war has been extraordinarily marked, while trade in general has had a low 
priority in respect of labour procurement. 


The weekly salaries and wages paid to those in recorded employment in 
Winnipeg during 1944 averaged $1,757,093, representing a mean of $28.73 per worker. 
In 1943, the per capita figure had been $28,00, and that in 1942, $27.06. The latest 
index of aggregate payrolls stood at 134.6, being 6.6 paC» above that in the preceding 
12 months. 


Activity in manufacturing in Winnipeg moderately increased in the year under 
review, the index of employment reaching a new high, at 184.8, as compared with 177.8 
in 1943. Animal food, printin™ and publishing and chemical factories reported 
improvement, but there was a falling off im iron and steel and textile plants. 
Transportation and trade afforded more employment, but construction continued quiet. 


8. VANCOUVER. 


Employment in Vancouver was curtailed during 1944, there being a decline of 
9,2 pot. between Jan. 1 and Dec. 1; the average index, at 242.6, however, was only 
1.3 pot. below the 1943 mean, the highest in the record, Lumber mills reported 
heightened activity, but there was an important recession in the iron and steel 
division. The general index of employment in manufacturing averaged 424.3, as compared 
with 440.1 in 1943, Among the non-manufacturing industries, communications, trans- 
portation, services and trade were brisker, but construction showed a decrease. 


The staffs of the 676 reporting firms averaged 86,998, whose weekly earnings 
amounted to $2,914,753 in 1944, when the pay envelope of the typical worker in 
recorded employment contained $33.62 per week. In 19438, the 87,886 persons on the 
strength of the 639 co-operating employers had received an average of $33.43. The 
latest index of salaries and wages was lower by 2.4 p.c. than in 1943,.a loss which 
was accompanied by that of 1-3 p.c. the number of employees. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the index of payrolls in Vancouver, at 218.2, was decidedly 
higher than in any other of the larger cities, with the exception of Quebec. 
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Index Numbers in Eight Leading Cities. 


Statistics for the cities are given in Tables 2,7 and 9. Chart 11 
illustrates the fluctuations of employment in the larger centres during the last few 
years, the curves being based upon the figures given in Table ¢. 


5. - COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
IN THE FIVE ECONOMIC AREAS. 


The trends of industrial employment in manufacturing in the five economic 
areas, in comparison with those in the Dominion 4s a whole, are depicted in Chart l2 
in the period from 1925. These show considerable similarity in the course of the 
curves for the different areas during many of the years in the period of observation; 
in view of the variations in the industrial distributions of the persons engaged in 
manufacturing in different parts of the country this similarity possesses a good 
deal of interest. 


The buoyant movement which reached its peak in all areas in 1929 was 
followed by equally widespread contractions; in the Dominion as a whole and in four 
of the five economic areas, the minimum of recorded employment was reached in 1933, 
but in British Columbia, as in the United States, the low point was reported in the 
preceding year. 


| Manufacturing from East to West then showed steady, though moderate 

recovery until 1937, in which was indicated the second high point in industrial 
activity in the period of observation. There was a general slackening in 1938, 
extending into the winter of 1938-39. The outbreak of hostilities in September of 

the latter year brought with it decided expansion in industrial activity in all 

areas. This upward movement gathered momentum in succeding months until extremely 

high levels were reached in all provinces; in the case of Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, the peak of employment in manufacturing was reached in 1943 when the disparity 
in the curves in the various areas was more pronounced than in earlier years. A 
divergence in trend characterized the situation in this regard in 1944, there being 
slightly downward movements in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, while a continua- - 
tion of the upward tendency was noted in the Maritime and the Prairie Provinces, taken 
as units. These divergencies in the trend nevertheless served to bring closer 

together the curves for the various areas and the Dominion as a whole. 


6. - Sex Distribution of the Persons in Recorded Employment 
BGrenyr . | lwend. Oct... 1944. 


In response to wartime demands for relatively up-to-date information 
respecting the sex distributionl/of the persons in recorded employment, the Bureau 
of Statistics undertook enquiries into the sex distribution of the workers on the 
payrolls of the co-operating establishments as at Oct. 1, in 1942 and 1943, and 
commencing with Apr. 1, 1944, established the surveys of sex distribution on a semi- 
annual basis, the dates of which are fimed as at Apr. 1 and Oct. l. The current 
statistics of employment and payrolls relate to extremely large proportions of workers 
in the industries included therein, so that the results of the investigations into 
the sex distribution may be considered as depicting with considerable accuracy the 
situation generally existing at the dates of the enquiries. It may be added that for 
the industries covered, these dates probably represent the annual low and high levels 
of employment among females. 
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VFor further information, see the bulletin "Sex Distribution of the Persons in 
Recorded Employment at Oct. l, 1944", issued as a supplement to the Oct. l, 1944, 


bulletin 6n Employment and Payrollss 
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FIVE ECONOMIC AREAS AND THE DOMINION ASA WHOLE 
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At Oct. 1, 1944, a total of 1,928,111 persons was reported by the 
establishments co~ ~ operating - in es nine leadiie Suduetrial™ groups, of whom 1,406,132 
were men or boys, and 521,979 were women or girls. The latter number constituted 271 
per thousand workers of both sexes, a ratio which slightly exceeded that of 270 at 
Apr. 1, 1944, and was also higher than the Oct...1, 1943, proportion of 262. In the 
l2 months ending»Oct.,1,-1944, it was:estimated.that there-had been an.increase of 
‘1.2°p.¢. in the number of female workers, while the number of male employees—had fallen 
by 3.3 -p.c.; “there was, on the whole, a reduction of. 2,1 p.c. in the number in 
recorded Serta betwe Dot 1043, Haan Ont. 7, 19445 It Ais- probable. that many 
of the women added -to the! ere uieae force were part-time workers. 


The irend of Average Earnings.~ It is wor thy of note that despite 
the indicated decline in the number of. mdle wage-earners. in the year,--the weékly per 
capita earnings reported in the various industries and aréas between Oct. 1 of 1943 
and 1944 showed widespread pains, ne in certain-cases from higher wage-rates, 
but more eenerally, from the upgrading of workers (male and female) as they eedusr ed 
experience. The-movement of workers from low-pay .to high=pay: industries was a 
factor of lesser importance in’ 1944 than in earlier phases of the industrial war 
effort. As in 1943, there’ was a tendency for the smallest gains in the weekly 
averages to appear in the industries and areas where the proportions of ‘women workers 
showed unusually large increases. The length of service of tthe female recruits to 
industry would obviously be one of many factors contributing to this result, as would 
the fact that absenteeism is frequently more pronounced among women, particularly 
among those with home responsibilities. 


The Distribution of the Women Workers in Recorded Employment at Oct. 1, 
1044: =7 The number of women in recorded employment “in tthe nine leading industrial 
‘divisions at Oct. l, 1944, was 921,979, of whom 552,180, or 65.6 p.c. belonged in 
manufacturing, including electric light and power; the Oct. 1, 1943, ratio had been 
66 p.ce, and that at Oct. 1, 1942, 66.4 p.c. In trade were reported 88,732 females, 
while those in financial institutions and services numbered 35,854 and 27,659, 
respectively. 


The following table gives an indication of the changes in the pro- 
portions of females per thousand workers of both sexes engaged in manufacturing during 
the war, The earlier data are averages for the year, taken from the Annual Census of 
Industry, while the statistics of the monthly surveys depict the situation existing 
on or about the first of the indicated month. 


TABLE VI,- Proportions of Females per 1,000 workers in Manufacturing According to the.~ 


Annual Census of Monthly Surveys of 
Manufactures Employment and Payrolls 
Average 1938 214 “ 
1939 220 A 
1940 218 od 
1941 226 = 
1942 207 a 
19438 282 i 
Oot « 1. 1942 - 260 
Oct. 1, 1943 = 282 
Apr, 1, 1944 = 283 
Oct. 1, .1944 a 286 


The data of the Annual Census relate to all manufacturing establish- 
ments irrespective of sizé, whereas the monthly surveys are limited, in the main, to 
returns from establishments employing 15 persons and over, Thus.-the two sets of 
statistics are not entirely comparable in their coverage, apart from the differences 
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which may exist due to the fact that the Census figures are averages for the year, 
while the figures currently obtained depict the proportions at dates when the employ- 
ment of women probably reaches its annual low point in the early spring and its peak 
in-the autum. In spite of these qualifications, it is felt that sufficient 
comparability exists to depict with reasonable accuracy the war-time trends of female 
employment in the important group of manufacturing industries. 


From 214 per thousand employees in 1938, the proportion of females in 
the factory employment rose to 220 per thousand in 1939. The pronounced expansion 
in activity in the heavy manufacturing industries in 1940 tended to lower this ratio, 
which fell,in that year to 218, thence rising to 226 per thousand workers in 1941, 
and to 257, on the average, in 1942. At Oct. 1 of that year, the females in 
recorded employment made up 260 per thousand workers, according to the current survey; 
as already stated, it is probable that the employment of women ordinarily reaches 
its peak in the autumn, thus largely accounting for the difference between the annual 
average figure for 1942 and that at Oct. 1 of the same year. The ratio of females 
per thousand workers continued to rise in 1943 and 1944, when Oct. 1 figures were 
282 and 286 per thousand, respectively. From 1939 to the autumn of 1944, therefore, 
there was an increase of some $0 p.c. in the proportion of women per thousand 
employees of both sexes engaged in manufacturing. 


Without exception, there were highly important increases in the number 
and proportions of female workers in the various manufacturing industries between 
1939 and Oct. 1, 1944, Extremely marked expansion was indicated in the aircraft 
industry, where the ratio rose from 30 per thousand of both sexes in 1939, to 291 
in the latter part of 1944, while the number of females employed therein increased 
by many thousand~fold. In shipbuilding, the advance was from 14 per thousand in 
1939, to 68 at Oct. 1, 1944, At that date, as in 1939, the tobacco and textile 
industries reported the highest proportions of female workers indicated in 1944; the 
growth in the proportion of women in the last two industries during the war, however, 
was not so great as in many other lines. 


Examining the figures from another angle, it is interesting to note 
that the textile industries, which in 1939 had provided work for nearly 43 p.c. of 

all those reported by the firms furnishing returns to the Census of Industry, employed 
only about 24 p.c. of the total at Oct. 1, 1944. On the other hand, the iron and 
steel division, which had accounted for five p.c. of the total women employed in 
manufacturing according to the Annual Census for 1939, reported no less than 21.6 poce 
of’ the total included in the survey for Oct. 1, 1944. The majority at the latter 

date belonged in the firearm and aircraft industries. 


7. - Comparison of the Number of Persons in Recorded Employment 
at June 1, 1941, with the Number of Wage-Earners 
Enumerated in the Census of June 1, 1941. 


In studying the statistics of employment and payrolls published in the 
monthly bulletins, the question of coverage of total employment is obviously of con- 
Siderable importance in determining the extent to which the current data are generally 
representative of the situation in particular industries. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, a count of wage-earners in employment is made only when the Decennial 
Censuses are taken, so that only on infrequent occasions are data available to serve 
as a yard stick against which may be measured the current statistics of employment. 
For several obvious reasons, the census enumeration is not entirely satisfactory for 
this purpose, being based upon data from individuals rather than from establishments; 
nevertheless, the census material constitutes the only possible basis of comparison. 


1, Industrial Coverage in the Dominion. 


In the bulletin entitled “An Estimate of Total Employment on October 1, 
1945, in Industries Reporting to the Monthly Survey of Employment" prepared in 1944 
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by Mr. A. H. LeNeveu, of the Census Branch, appeared a comparison of the numbers of 
employees reported at June 1, 1941, by the firms furnishing statistics in the monthly 
survey, with the number of persons reporting themselves as wage-earners at the census 
date. Table VII, taken from this study, shows separately the industries included in 

the monthly surveys, and the industries excluded therefrom, the exclusion being mainly 
due to the impructicability of obtaining monthly uata from the small units of operation 
generally characteristic of such industries. It will be recalled that the monthly 
statistics are limited, in general, to returns from firms employing 15 persons and over 
in the following main industrial groups:- manufacturing, logsing, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, services, trade and finance. 


The table shows that the coverare in the various industries ranges 
from 41.3 pec. in the services included, (mainly hotels and restaurants and laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments) and 43.8 pc. in wholesale trade, to 95.5 poc. in 


Table VII.- Number of Wage~Earners Employed on June 1, 1941, as Enumerated in the 
Decennial Census, and Number of Persons Employed at the same date by the Establish- 
___ ments Furnishing Data to the Monthly Survey of Employment and Payrolls. 


Number of Number of Persons Employed P. C. 
Industry Wage-Earners Enumerated at June 1, 1941, by firms Col.(2) 
At June 1, 1941 Co-operating in the Monthly is of 
| Survey of Employment Col. (1) 
(1) (2) (3) 

Total all industries.......seee 2,695,119 1359875 679 58.96 
toentete besbnsduded in 

Monthly Survey....-.0. LSID YS5S 1,587, 879 79440 
Lopging..ccccoosxss000e0ss00000 77,459 46,928 60.58 
Mining ocsccccscex090008000000 85, 847 83,148 96 . 86 
Manufacturing ...ce.220ce00%000 914,753 873,518 95 47 
Construction. oceveccvcrvrescoses 166,600 LoL, 165 79.09 
Transportation and communications 242,417 194,023 80.04 
Trade and finance..ososr»covvoee 420,410 220,576 52047 
Trade. cocccscrosccrcseecesc008 $40,271 160,617 47.20 
Retailecccoosccessc000909900 295,057 122,581 48.36 
Wholesaleccsoccscercsss000000 87, 234 38, 256 ° 43.85 
Ware TCO ty bal he olW vigil Ole aelel aie. « 80,139 59,959 74.82 
Service - personal....ccoesscce 92,347 58,121 41.28 

Tndupir les not included in 

Monthly Surveyo.cscecce 693, 286 “ = 

Agriculture.cccssccccessooo000 172,353 - me 

Fishing and trapping..+.<+cceo 7,558 - 

Service (pt.enuv suviuuea above) 515,579 = - 
Professional...cssccsesrcecs0e 177,941 = ~ 
PUbLIC oe civ ced ecb ecle eens ciewes 136,092 - - 
Recreational. ceosssccescss0ee 13,475 - > 
BUSINESS 252. scecccscrscccv000 oyecr - is 
Personal.cccccesscocssses0000 176, 840 - - 

Domestic: --+«scxccscccvesscee 162,062 =- Sa 
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* wage-carners employed in unspecified industries on the census date, June 1, 1941, 
have been distributed on a proportional basis among the industry groups shown in 


this table. 
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manufacturing and 96.9 p.¢o in mining; in the last two, the extremely high coverage is 
no doubt due in part to differences in the industries in which individual workers 

and the establishments were classified, respectively. It is also a fact that 
considerable numbers of persons engaged in the distribution of commodities are included 
in the reports furnished by manufacturers for their more-numerous factory employees. 
Not all of these establishments find it convenient, or possible, to show separately 
their distributive staffs. Accordingly, the apparent coverage in manufacturing is 
unduly high, while that in trade appears unduly low. Nevertheless, the extremely 
large numbers of small trading establishments, as of small restaurants and other 
industries in the service division, inevitably constitute important obstacles to the 
sollection of satisfactory statistics at frequent intervals for substantial 
proportions of the employees therein. In recard to this matter, it may be mentioned 
that at the date of the Vecennial Census in 1931, the coverage of the workers 
enumerated as belongins in trade and services were 55.3 and 32 peGe, respectively; 
between June 1, 1931, and June 1, 1941, the number of trading establishments 
co-operating in the monthly surveys* rose by nearly 165 p.c.e, while in services the 
increase exceeded 122 p.c. In spite of these impressive increases in the number of 
reports tabulated, the coverage of the total wage-eurners had risen by 1941 to 

only 41.3 pec. in the case of services, and to 47.2 p.Ge in the case of wholesale 

and retail trade, taken as a unit. It would, therefore, appear unlikely that a much 
higher coverage in these two industries can be obtained. 


The bulletin mentioned in the second paragraph in this section discusses 
changes in employment by size of establishment, particularly in those industries 
in which the coverage of the monthly surveys is low; the studies made along these 
lines provide evidence that the trends of employment in the smaller establishments 
in trade and services will not radically differ from the trends in the larger establish- 
ments. It thus appears that, in general, the monthly surveys of employment serve 
adequately to portray the current fluctuations in employment and payrolls in all 
industries represented therein. 


2.- Provincial Coverage. 


Table VIII contains a provincial comparison of the statistics reported 
by the firms furnishing data at June 1, 1941, with the number of wage-earners 
enumerated in the Census taken June 1, 1941. 


The percentages given in Column 5 of this table indicate a relatively 
low coverage of the total number of warge~earners in Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, in all of which the working population is largely agricul- 
tural, In the other provinces, the firms furnishing monthly data at June 1, 1941, 
employed from just over one-half to nearly two-thirds of the total wage-earning 
population in all industries at the Census date. 


In the more valid comparison for the industries included in the monthly 
surveys, the percentage variations in the coverage are much smaller. In this case 
also, the representation in the small, highly agricultural province of Prince Edward 
*Adjustment is made in the index numbers of employment and payrolls for the increases 

in the number of reporting employers. It may be estimated that as a result of the 
increases in the co-operating establishments between June 1, 1941, and Dec. 1, 1944, 
the coverage of total ware«earners in the included industries will have risen to 

78 pc. at the latter date. 
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Island nevertheless tends to be low. The coverage in Saskatchewan!/ for much the 
same reason, was also below the general average. In the remaining provinces, 

the establishments co-operating in the monthly surveys of employment and payrolls 
at June 1, 1941, employed proportions of the total wage-earners in the included 
industries which ranged from 72 p.c. in New Brunswick, to 83,9 p.c. in Ontario 

and 85 p.c. in Manitoba.2/ ‘hus in these more highly industrialized provinces, the 


Table VIII.- Number of Wage-Earners Employed at June 1, 1941, as knumerated in the 
Decennial Census, and Number of Employees Reported at June 1, 1941, by the Establish- 
‘ments turnishing Data to the Monthly Surveys of Employment and Payrolls. 


Wage-Harners Employed at June 1, 1941, 


as Enumerated in the Decennial Census Number: of 


Lo-tal Wage-Barners Wage-Harners Employees 

Wage-~ in industries in industries in the Per- Per- 
Provinces Earners included in excluded from monthly centage centage 
the monthly the monthly survey for Col.4 is UCol.4 is 


industries surveys surveys June 1,1941 of Sol.l of ColszZ 
eyo; Ue oleae ml (ColoS oo (olea) | (Get eo) (Cel ob)e 
seg iil Be 12,3038 By oe9 6,474 PON 18.75 39.58 
N. 5. 125, 806 92,524 33, 282 69,460 55 oel 75 007 
N. Bo SL tel 63,038 24,678 45,403 51.76 72.02 
Que. EIT 69 613,018 164,151 476,054 61.25 77.66 
Ont » 1,061,052 815,133 245, 899 6 84,426 64.51 83 696 
Man, 151,309 100, 826 50,483 85, 721 56 965 85402 
Sasko 121,543 58,337 63, 206 37,453 50.81 64,20 
Alta. 134,316 19,920 54,396 58,774 43.76 73 054 
Be Co 5 lee UiOeo LL 208 DOM LT 128,281 57.80 74095 
CANADA 2,695,119 1,999 833 693, 286 Ly 687,879 58.96 79 o40 
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1/ Another factor in Saskatchewan is the absence of any large urban centre; thus in 
1941, the cities of Regina and Saskatoon together accounted for 11,35 p.c. of the 
total population in Saskatchewan, and for only 534 poc. of the total urban popu 


lation in the province. 


2/ The high figure in Manitoba is largely due to the concentration of population 
- "in Winnipeg, which as the centre of distribution for the entire Prairie Area, 


contains many large-scale establishments. 


The population of the Greater 


Winnipeg Area formed 39.8 poco. of the provincial population, and 90.5 p.c. of 


the total urban population in Manitoba in 1941. 
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percentage coverase shows less variation than is found in that for 
the different industries shown in Table VII, the low figure in 

New Brunswick being some seven points below the Vominion proportion, 
while the high percentae in Manitoba was about six points above. 
It is evident from these comparisons, therefore, that the Canadian 
method of obtaining current statistics from establishments having 
upwards of 15 employees results in a wide coverage of wage-earners, 
in the industrial and geographical aspects. In the latter respect, 
particularly, the coverage is not only high, but is relatively even 
in the various provinces, despite the diversified industrial 
distributions of wage~earners therein. 


é4- Distribution of the Persons in Recorded Employment at Apr. 1, 1944, 
and of the Aggregate Weekly Payrolls Distributed to these 
Bmployees at that Date, According to 
Size of Establishment. 


The distribution of employment by size of establishment is 
a matter which attracts considerable interest. [For specific purposes, 
a breakdown of the monthly returns received at,4pr. 1, 1944, from 
employers ordinarily employing 15 persons and over, was made by size 
of establishment; the results of this special tabulation are briefly 
discussed in the following paragraphs. The data are summarized in 
Table IX, 


To some extent, the distribution by size of establishment will 
vary in accordance with seasonal movements, The fact that the analysis 
was made when employment was at a high level as a result of production 
for the war undoubtedly will also have an effect upon the distribution, 
since in many cases the relatively small establishments in the consumers ' 
zoods industries and other divisions having low “priority” ratings in 
the matter of obtaining help in times of labour scarcity, have lost 
employees during the war to the establishments engaged more directly 
on war production or services. Nevertheless, the results of this special 
tabulation are interesting as depicting the situation existing under 
wartime labour conditions. 


The table shows that the firms employing fewer than 15 persons 
provided work for not quite one p.c. of the total number of wage~earners 
and salaried employees in recorded employment at Apr. 1, 1944. Establish- 
ments having from fifteen to forty-nine workers at the first of April 
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* Although a staff of 15 employees or over is ordinarily required for 
inclusion in the monthly surveys of employment and payrolls, firms 
reducing their staffs to a number below this for seasonal or other 
reasons are not necessarily excluded from the statistics. 


ED Ae 
reported 8 p.c. of the total; in the 50 to 99 class belonged 9.4 p.c. of the total; 
in the 100 to 199 class, 10.7 p.c.; in the 200 to 499 class, 16.5 p.c., while employers 
having in excess of 500 persons reported 53.9 p.c. of the aggregate number in recorded 
employment at the first of ‘April. . The salaries and wages disbursed by the co- 
operating establishments showed a somewhat similar range, as follows: persons working 


Table IX.- Statistics of Umployment and Payrolls in Canada at Apr. 1, 1944, 
Arranged in Six Groups According to Size of Establishment. 
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Establishments Ageregate No. Aggregate Weekly Average Harnings 
Reporting _ _of imployees __\. Payrolis Per Employee _ 
No» $ $ 

1 - 14 Employees 2OSGD 575,144 50.89 
15- 49 " 162,547 4,628,589 28.51 
50- 99 . 178, 801 5,125,444 28.65 
7OG=199).0.." 205,339 6,021, 885 29.33 
200-499 v 315,080 9, 823, 243 51.18 
500 or more 1,028, 700 35,719,697 34.72 
1,908, 884* 61, 892,002 32.42 


in establishments having under 15 employees earned 0.9 p.c. of the total amount 
distributed at the first of April: those in the class 15 to 49 earned 7.5 poco; the 
50 to 99 group were paid 8.3 p.c. of the aggregate payroll; in the 100 to 199 group, 
the salaries and wages constituted 9.7 p.c. of the total; in the 200 to 249 range the 
earnings made up 15.9 p.c. of the combined salaries and wages, while establishments 
employing over 500 ii: anu women disbursed 57.7 p.c. of the total amounts reported as 
having been paid in weekly salaries and wages at Apr. 1, 1944. In the last group, 
considerable overtime work in war industries will have tended to raise the proportion 
of the earnings. 


The table shows that the lowest average earnings per employee at the 
first of April, 1944, were paid by firms employing from 15 to 49 persons, where the 
mean was $28.51. The per capita figure: showed progressive rises in the remaining 
classes until the maximum average of 34.72 wus indicated in establishments employing 
over 500 persons. This figure was over seven p.c. higher than the mean of $52.42 for 
all establishments. 


PART 2. 


9, - STATISTICS OF PAYROLLS IN THE DOMINION. 


Introduction. 


A monthly record of weekly carota” distributed by firms ordinarily 
employing 15 persons and over has been maintained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
since the spring of 1941, to complement the monthly data on employment which are 
available since 1920. The first current statistics of payrolls were collected with 
the employment feturns for Apr. 1, 1941, but the record is considered as beginning 
only with June 1 of that year, the information obtained in the first and second 


. 


inquiries having been incomplete in the case of several important industries. Soon 
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* 

Includes 26,562 employees in establishments in industries for which statistics are 
not published in the monthly bulletins on employment and payrolls. 

* 

*Commenc img at Nov. 1, 1944, the Bureau established a monthly record of man-hours and 
average hourly earnings of wage-earners. 
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after the institution of the payroll statistics, the necessity of expressing the 
figures in the form of an index number became evident; in order to carry the record 
back as far as possible, the payrolls reported at June 1, 1941, for services rendered 
in the week preceding, were taken as the base of this index of payrolls, and the data 
originally furnished at that date have been revised and extended for the purpose. 

To establish and maintain comparisons of the monthly trends of employment and payrolls, 
the indexes of employment, on their original base, 1926=100, are currently converted 

to the base, June 1, 1941 = 100. For all general purposes apart from compe!.ison 

with the payroll data, however, the index numbers of employment on the 1926 base should 
be used, 


The use of so short a basic period for the payroll statistics, and 
following so brief an experience with the data, is obviously unsatisfactory, despite 
the meticulous care taken to ensure the maximum accuracy possible under the cir~- 
cumstances, When time permits, a more satisfactory common basic period will be 
established for the index numbers of employment and payrolls. 


The statistics tabulated show the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
employers on or about the first of the month, for services rendered in the week 
preceding. Table I on page 2 gives averages of the data reported in 1943 and 1944, 
by provinces and in the leading cities and industrial groups. In Table X are shown 
indexes of employment and payrolls monthly from 1941; below this table, appears a 
description of the method followed in tabulating the statistics of payrolls. Tables 
at the back of this report contain the index numbers of payrolls and per capita weekly 
earnings in the Dominion, the economic areas and the larger cities at specified dates 
in 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944. 


During 1944, the employees of the establishments in the eight leading 
industries co-operating in the current surveys of employment and payrolls averaged 
1,850,851, whose weekly payrolls averaged $58,917,047. In the nine leading industries, 
(including finance), the persons in recorded employment averaged 1,916,180, and the 
payrolls, $61,033,381 per week; the latter indicates an annual payroll of $3,173,735, 800 
distributed by leading establishments in the following industries:- manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, services, 
trade and finance. 


The weekly per capita earnings of the typical individual in recorded 
employment in the eight main industrial groups amounted to $31.84 in 1944, while in 
the nine g-oups, the averare was $31.85: in 1943, the mean in the eight leading in- 
dustries was $30.78, and in the nine leading divisions, $30.79, while the 1942 
figures were $28 56 and %28.61, respectively. There was thus an increase of $1.06 
per week in the averuge earnings of persons employed by the larger firms (ise. by 
those ordinarily employing 15 persons and over) in 1944 as compared with 1945. The 
gain amounted to 3.4 pec. In the period since the statistics of payrolls were in~ 
stituted at June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1944, the aggregate weekly payrolls advanced by 
over 52 poco, accompanying the gain of 21.6 p.c. in the number in recorded émployment. 
The per capita figures rose by 27.5 p.c. in the same comparison. 


The aggregates and averages given in this Annuel reflect the earnings 
of extremely large proportions of the wage-earning population in the Dominion; it 
should be noted that the payrolls reported do not include those whose earnings 
normally are unusually high, (such as certain professional workers and persons on 
commission), nor those in the lower-paid brackets, as, for example, agricul*ural and 
domestic workers, and those employed in small businesses where earuings trequently 
are low. As a result of wartime conditions, it is probable that the current statis- 
tics of employment and payrolls at present cover a larger proportion of the total 
wage-earners than would normally be the case. 
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. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, JINE 1, 1941 - DEC. 1, 1944, BASED ON JUNF 1, 19418100, 
TOGETHER WITH PE? CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS. 


TABLE X- 
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a ee ne 
) | 
| Nine Leading Industries | Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 


| Index Numbers of Index Numbers of Index Numbers of | 
onth ea See Sah Per ee Per —————— | Per 
—=— imploy~ Aggregate | Capita Employ~ | Aggregate Capita | Employes |Apgregate  Capite 
ment Payrolls Karnings ment | Payrolls Earnings ment iPayrolls | ¥arnings 
| Ree ee SS Se 
1941 June 1 100.u 100.0 | $ 25.49 100.0 100.0 $ 25.25 100.9 100.9 $ 25.57 
duly 1 102.8 103.6 25.60 102.9 103.9 25.49 102.6 103.6 25.82 
Aug. 1 104.8 107.0 25.79 105.0 106.9 25.69 105.2 107.3 26.06 
Sept. 1 106.3 109.4 26.13 106.4 109.8 26.04 108.0 110.8 | 26.22 
Oct. 1 108.2 112.8 26.46 108.4 113.5 26.57 110.1 115.4 26.80 
Nov. 1 109.4 116.7 27.10 109.6 117.5 27.02 111.6 120.4 | 27.59 
Dec. 1 110.1 113.8 27.40 110.4 119.4 27.52 112.1 123.1 28.15 
1942 Jan. l 108.2 112.0 26.27 | 108.4 112.1 26.13 111.4 114.3 26.32 
Feb. 1 107.9 117.9 27.73 ; 108.2 118.35 27.65 113.8 126.0 28.359 
Mer. 1 107.8 118.8 27.99 108.0 119.3 27.92 116.5 129.8 28.58 
107.9 120.9 28.47 108.9 121.4 28.41 118.7 153.9 28.94 
109.3 123.2 28.65 109.5 123.8 28.59 120.4 137.0 29619 
112.0 124.7 | 28.27 4 3 28.20 | 122.6 157.2 _ 28.73 
114.5 128.7 28.55 124.7 141.7 29.16 
115.8 130.8 | 28.68 126.4 143.2 29.08 
116.8 134.2 | 29.51 117.3 135.3 29.29 128.3 148.5 29.72 
118.1 136.8 29.55 118.6 137.8 29.51 129.9 152.5 30.15 
119.3 139.5 29.85 119.9 140.6 29.81 130.1 155.3 $0.70 
121.3 142.8 30.08 122.0 144.0 30.06 132.0 159.7 31.17 
Average (12 months) | 113.2 127.5 28.61 113.6 128.3 28.56 122.9 139.9 29.17 
1943 Jan. 1 1119.5 130.9 28.01 120.1 131.7 27.92 130.7 142.5 28.11 
Feb. 1 | 117.9 138.3 30.00 118.5 139.3 29.96 132.2 157.9 30.65 
Mar. 1 1118.1 141.8 $0.74 118.6 | 143.0 30.72 133.0 162.1 31.49 
Apr. 1 117.6 142.8 31.13 118.1 | 144.1 31.14 133.5 164.3 31.81 
May 1 116.1 138.5 30.60 116.5 139.6 30.59 132.7 159.5 31.09 
117.9 : $0.93 133.5 163.1 31.62 
31.62 
1944 
119.5 
Aug. 1 120.3 
Sept.1 121.9 
Oct. 1 1¥9...7 
Nov, 1 120.0 
Dec. 1 121.2 
Average (12 months) | 119.3 


pay periods in the month, the employees and their earnings to be groupe 
are inclusive of deductions for National Defence Tax and Unemployment Insurance contributions. 


Explanation of the Method Used in Tabulating the Statistics of Payrolls. 


Industrial establishments are asked to furnish data showing the aggregate earnings of their employe 
d according to the duration of their pay periods. 


authorized besic wage rates, cost-of-living allowances were also included. 


Statements furnished show the amounts earned in monthly 
ally data for other periods are given. 
intervals, while others habitually use on 


In the Bureau, the statistics of earnings reported for the 
portions which would be earned in one week, the numerator of the fractions ordinarily us 
working week; the denominators of the fractions are the number of days included in the d 


In the case of those salaried employees whose earnings are calcul 
consequently not affected by the number of working days in the period, fixed proportions are use 


proportions which are not varied with the length of the calendar month. 


As has previously 


The sums resulting from these various calculations are then aggregated to g 
for services rendered in one week by the persons on the payrolls of the co-operating est 
cases necessarily employed for a period of six days by one employer. 
employment, the inclusion of casual workers to a greater extent than i 
stitutes an element of incomparability in the present statistics of employment, f° 


ablishments. 


es in the last 
The sums reported 
Prior to their absorption in the existing 


, somi-monthly, fortnightly and weekly pay periods; occasion- 
Many firms furnish information for different categories of employees who 
ly one or two pay periods in their time-keeping organizations. 


are paid at each of these 


various periods exceeding a week are reduced to the pro- 
ed for this purpose being six days, the standard 
ifferent pay periods, excluding only the Sundays. 


ated on an annual or monthly basis, anc are 
d to reduce the earnings to a weekly basis, 


ive the total amounts which would be paid 
The employees reported are not in ell 
been stated in connection with the figures of 

n the former surveys, necessitated by the new questionnaires, con- 
those tabulated prior to April, 1941. 
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10. - The Trends of Employment and Payrolls in Canada in the years, 1941-1944, 


Index numbers of employment and payrolls in the eight and the nine 
leading industrial groups, and in manufacturing, in the last three years are given 
in Table %, which shows that from June 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1944, the rise in the 
general index of employment (i.e. that for the eight leading industries) was 21.6 pec., 
while the increase in the payrolls was 52.1 p.c. In the same comparison, there was 
an advance of 31 p.c. in recorded employment in manufacturing, and of 68 pec. in the 
payrolls therein. The general per cupita:weekly earnings advanced between June l, 
1941 and Dec. I, 1944, by $6.94, or 27.5 p.c., and those in manufacturing, by $7.78, 
or 50.4 pec. 


During 1944, the average increase ‘in the eight leading industries as 
compared with June 1, 1941, was 19.8 p.c. in employment and 48.2 p.c. in payrolls. 
In manufacturing, the gain of 33.6 p.c. in the former was accompanied by that of 
67.8 pece in the reported salaries and wages, while in the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries taken as a unit the advance in employment in the year under review from the 
1941 basic date averaged 1.3 p.c., and that in payrolls, 21.6 p.c. The marked derree 
of stimulation in manufacturing as a result of the war is clearly shown in these 
figures; nevertheless, the situation in all industries has been affected to an 
important extent by wartime conditions. 


ll,- The Distribution of the Average Weekly Payrolls and of the 


Persons in Recorded Employment in 194 3 and 194 4. 


Table I on page 2 of this review indicates in most cases a relatively 
even distribution of employees and payrolls during 1944, as was also the case in 1943; 
in general, the variations existing in, the proportions of employees and payrolls in 
the different provinces and cities were mainly due to the industrial distribution of 
workers within the given unit of population. The sex and age distributions also 
exercise a considerable influence, although this is minimized by wartime conditions. 
Still another factor is the amount of overtime and short time which may be reported, 
while the incidence of labour disputes in industries with relatively large payrolls in 
a province or city will also contribute to the disparities which may be shown; for 
instance, in Nova scotia, disputes in the coal-mining areas have had an important 
effect upon the provincial payrolls on several occasions in the period of observation. 


: In the eight leading cities for which statistics have been segregated 
for a lengthy period, the greatest discrepancy in the proportions of employees and 
payrolls in 1944, as in 19435, was in Windsor; in the year under review, the co- 
Cperating establishments in that city provided work, on the average, for 2.1 p.c. of 
the total wage-earners in recorded employment, and disbursed 2.9 p.c. of the aggregate 
earnings. The eight cities taken as a unit paid out 46.7 p.c. of the reported 
Dominion total of payrolls, while the employees therein constituted 46.1 pec. of the 
aggregate staff of the firms furnishing data in 1944; in the preceding 12 months, 
45.9 pec. of the employees were situated in the eight larger centres, and their 
earnings had constituted 46.8 p.c. of the total reported payrolls. The weekly earn- 
ings in these cities in the year under review averaged $32.29, as compared with the 
Canada mean of $31.84. In view of the higher rents and other living costs usually 
found in the larger centres of population, the difference of 45 cents in the averages 
is perhaps less than would be expected; in 1943, the disparity was rather greater, 

at 60 cents. That the differences are comparatively small, is probably due in the 
main to the influence of the relatively high wages paid in transportation and mining. 


The third section of the table, dealing with the industrial aspect, 
shows that manufacturing provided work for 63.5 p.c. of the total personnel reported 
in 1944, when such industries distributed 65.2 p.c. of the aggregate payrolls of the 
co-operating establishments; in 1943, 63.9 p.c. of the staffs were employed in 


Bean 


factories, which paid 65.4 p.c. of the recorded salaries and wages. The small de- 
clines in these proportions are largely accounted for, in the case of, employment, by 
reductions in the number engaged on war production, and in the case of payrolls, by 
curtailment in the amount of overtime work in the heavy manufacturing industries, 
together with some degree of transfer from the latter group to the generally lower- 
paid light manufacturing industries. In 1943, the production of durable manufactured 
goods provided work for 35.9 poc. of all persons in recorded employment, and disbursed 
. 40.3 p.c. of the total payrolls; in the year under review, however, 34.8 p.c. of the 
reported employees belonged in these industries, where the aggregate salaries and wages 
constituted 39.2 p.c. of the total in the eight leading industries. On the other 

hand, the propprtion in the class of non-durable manufactured goods advanced from 

27 p.c. of the employees, and 23.9 pec. of the payrolls distributed in the eight 
leading industries in 1943, to 27.7 p.C- and 24.8 pec, respectively, in 1944. in 3999, 
the heavy manufacturing industries had employed just over 2O poCe of the total working 
force reported in the monthly surveys. 


Although employment in the production of durable goods as a result of 
the war has already diminished, the“existing concentration of workers therein never- 
theless continues as a problem of extreme difficulty to be solved in the post-war 
oeriod. The effect of this concentration upon the general purchasing power of the 
wage-earning population also is worthy of comment. Thus, if the 1944 labour force 
were maintained after the war at its present level without any change in the general 
rates of wages, but the industrial distribution of these workers reverted to that 
existing in 1939, the reported payrolls in manufacturing would be lower by some 
$66 millions than in the year under review, due to the difference in the average earn- 


ings generally indicated in the heavy and the light manufacturing industries. 


As in 1943, mining and transportation reported payrolls in 1944 which 
were disproportionately large in relation to the number of workers; this was due in 
part to generally high wage-rates, associated also with the employment of pre- 
dominantly male staffs, together with a good deal of overtime work. On the other 
hand, in logging, construction, communications, services and trade, the employees 
received somewhat disproportionately small shares of the aggregate payrolls. In the 
first two, the reported staffs are preponderantly male, but there are high rates of 
labour turnover, and other factors affect the situation, notably the intermittent 
nature of the work, dependent to a considerable extent upon weather conditions. 

The fact that workers on highway and railway construction and maintenance are usually 
paid at rates below the general average in industry, also lowers the proportion of 
the payrolls. In 1944, these two groups employed over 68.5 p.c. of the number reported 
ama construction as a whole. The peculiar circumstances affecting the statistics in 
logging have been dealt with in section 2, page-18 in services and trade, there 
are high proportions of female labour, a fact wsicu ordinarily implies many Seroeeny 

in the younger age classes; considerable numbers of part-time workers in some 
establishments in these industries also tend to lower the earnings. Another factor 

in the case of services is the practice of providing board and lodging, for many of 
those employed in hotels and restaurants, which constitute a large proportion of the 
co-operating establishments in the service division. In communications, the ratios 

of employees and payrolls were quite similar, the industry employing in 1944, 1.6 p.c. 
of the personnel of all reporting firms in the eight leading industries apd saiee 
bursing 1.5 p.c. of the indicated salaries and wages. ; 


12. - Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, by Industries, in the 
Dominion, the Economic Areas and the Leading Cities, at 
selected Dates, Dec. 1, 1941 - Dec. 1, 1944. 
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In Tables 5, 6 and 7 are given index numbers of employment and payrolls 
at specified dates from Dec. 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1944, for a considerable list of 


sal CA halt 


industries in the Dominion, in the five economic areas, and the eight leading cities. 
The indexes of employment in these tables have been converted from their 1926 basic 
average to June 1, 1941, as 100, to facilitate comparison with the payroll indexes © 

In 1944, as in 1943 and 1942, the reported salaries and wages generally showed con- 
siderably greater zains in the period of observation than was the case among the 
personnel; in the relutively few instances where employment and payrolls have declined 
since 1941, it will be noted that the loss in the personnel invariably has exceeded 
that in the reported earnings, so that the index numbers of payrolls have continued 

at levels substantially above those of the numbers employed. Factors contributing 

to this result are the widespread distribution of war work and the governmental 
reeulation of salaries and wages. It Will be. recalled that the imposition of a 
ceiling on salarics and wages from 1940 was accompanied by the payment of cost-of- 
living allowances proportioned to the rise in living costs of wage-earners, as : 
depicted in- the cost-of-living dndéex prepared in the Dominion Bureau-of Statistics. 
The cost-of-living bovius was absorbed into the basic waye-rates as from Feb. 15, 1944. 
While there have been many upward revisions of wage-rates in particular-cases, these 
have tended to remove existing inequalities in the rates in different areus and trades, 


and hence have assisted in promoting a higher degree of uniformity than previously 
existed. 


In Table 5 are given index numbers of employment and payrolls for a 
considerable list of industries. In manufacturing as a whole, the highest index of 
payrolls in the months shown in the table was that for Dec. 1, 1945; a year later 
the index had fallen by 3.4 p.c. On the other hand, among the non-manufactur ing 
classes, with the exception of construction and maintenance, the indexes at the end 
of 1944 were higher than at Dec. 1, 1943, also exceeding those in most of the 
earlier months for which statistics are shown. 


In each of the economic areas, according to Table 6, employment in 
manufacturing was curtailed at Dec. 1, 1944, as compared with that date in 1945, and 
in all areas except the Prairie Provinces, the index of payrolls were also slightly 
lower; the falling-off therein, however, was on a smaller scale than that indicated 
in the number of workers. In the Prairie Area, there was a slight advance in the 
payrolls in this comparison. Many of the non-manufacturing classes in all provinces 
showed increases during the year in employment and in payrolls. . 


Table 7 gives data for the larger industrial cities, in which manu- 
facturing operations also tended to decline moderately during 1944; the losses in 
employment were accompanied by smaller reductions in the amounts of the payrolls 
distributed in most cases. Also as in the economic areas, many of the non-manu-~ 
facturing classes in the cities reported a greater volume of employment and higher 
weekly payrolls at the end of 1944 than had been the case at the close of 1945. 


13.- Summary Statistics of Employment and Payrolls for the Economic Areas, the 
Leading Cities and Leading Industrial Groups, at Selected Dates, 
Dec. 1, 1941 - Dec. 1, 1944. 
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In Tables, 8,9 and 10 are given statistics showing the number of 
employees and the aggregate weekly payrolls reported at certain dates in 1941, 1942, 
1943 and 1944, by firms in the nine leading industrial groups, the five economic 
areas and the eight largest cities, respectively. Index numbers of employment on 
the original 1926 base are also given, together with these figures converted to the 
June 1, 1941, base as 100, to provide comparisons of the index numbers of employ- 
ment and payrolls. Table I on page 2 contains the 1943 and 1944 averages of 
employees, aggrezate weekly payrolls and per capita weekly earnings. 


The marked expansion in employment and payrolls that has taken place 
since 1941 in all the main industrial groups except construction and mining and in 
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the various provinces and the eight largest cities, is clearly shown in these tables. 
In many cases, however, the increases in the period Dec. 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1944, were 
smaller than those which had been indicated up to Dec. 1, 1943. The moderate declines 
noted in some cases in the payrolls and the average earnings at Dec. 1 of 1944 as : 
compared with 12 months earlier were partly due to curtailment of overtime work, and 
partly to a diminution in the numbers employed in the hirher-paid heavy manufacturing 
industries. These factors particularly affected the situation in the province of 
British Columbia and in the city of Vancouver. 


14. - Average Weekly Earnings Reported Quarterly in 1944, with 
comparisons from 1941, 1942 and 1943. 


The weekly average earnings of the persons in recorded employ- 


ment in a lengthy list of industries guarterly during 1944, with comparative figures 
por Dec y tin 1941 and) 1942, \and June lednd' Dees 1, in 1943, areveiven in Table ll. 
Chart 14.0m page 56 depicts the trends of the per capita earnings in the 

eight leading industries monthly from the summer of 1941. with relutvively few ex- 
ceptions, the weekly earnings of the typical individuals employed in the industries 
listed in Table 11 have shown a steady advance. It may again be noted that in most 
cases the rise between Dec. 1, 1941, and Dec. 1, 1942, considerably exceeded that 
shown in the 12 months ending Dec. 1, 1943, being also greater than the cain in 
succeeding 12 months. Another point that is important is the fact that the increases 
in the averages in the earlier stages of the war effort took place in a period of 
rapidly rising employment, with a high degree of dilution of labour; in the year 

under review, on the other hand, the upward movement in employment was checked, and 

in many instances, curtailment was indicated. Since the contractions in general will 
no doubt have affected first the least efficient and consequently the lower-paid workers, 
the increases in the last 12 months are perhaps less noteworthy than those in the 
preceding years. As has been pointed out in previous bulletins on employment and pay- 
rolls, the factors largely contributing to the increases during the war in the average 
weekly earnings have been as follows:- (1) the upgrading of employees as they acquired 
experience, particularly in manufacturing; (2) the use of incentive bonuses and over~ 
time payments and (3) the granting of many general wage increases by the National and 
the Regional War Labour Boards. Tending to counteract these more buoyant factors in 
certain industries was the use of greater proportions of part-time workers, and a 
very general increase in the employment of female labour. Absenteeism continued to 
exert an unfavourable influence on the earnings of many individuals, and industrial 
disputes also caused losses in numerous cases. 


The general increase in the average weekly salaries and wages in manu- 
facturing as a whole at Dec. 1, 1942, over Dec. 1, 1941, had amounted to $3.02 per 
week; the gain in the subsequent 12 months was $1.69, while from Dec. 1, 1943, to 
Dec. 1, 1944, the increase was 49 cents. There was thus an advance of 18.5 p.c. in 
the average earnings of persons employed in manufacturing from Dec. 1, 1941, to 
Yec. 1, 1944. In the eight leading industries, the gain between these two dates was 
17.8 p.c., the average having risen by $4.87, These percentages greatly exceed the 
rise of 2.5 p.c. in the cost-of-living index between Dec. 1, 1941, and Dec. 1, 1944; 
however, when the increases in commodities and services which cannot be reflected in 
the cost-of-living index, and the much higher rates of taxation are considered, it 
appears that the advance in the standard of living possible under war time conditions, 
comes at least as much from the cmployment of additional members of the family, as 
from increases in the earnings of individual wage-earners. 


Of the 1,175,415 employees reported by the co-operating manufacturers 
during 1944, over 5d p.c. belonged in fairly broad industrial groups in which the 
average weekly earnings were cqual to or exceeded the all-manufacturing figure of 

9 $32.66; these divisions were as follows: pulp and paper manufacturing, beverages, 
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sugar, electrical apparatus, iron and steel, non-ferrous metal products; miscellaneous 
non-metallic mineral products and central electric stations. In the classes where 

the per capita earnings were relatively low, the employment of large proportions of 
female workers was one of the factors producing this result; other causes are 
absenteeism, high labour turnover, absence of overtime work, part-time employment, the 
relative simplicity of most of the operations for which payment is made, industrial 
disputes, the employment of adolescents, etc., etc. It is also worthy of note, how- 
ever, that the percentage of increase in the industries in which the weekly per 

capita figures. were below the general average during the period.of observation exceeded 
those reported in many of the industrial divisions paying weekly earnings which were 
above the average. 


The largest advances at Dec. 1, 1944, over Dec. 1, 1943, in the per 
capita earnings in the industries listed in Table 11 were in leather, pulp and paper, 
tobacco, chemical, electrical apparatus, land vehicles and aircraft, structural iron 
‘and steel, mining, (particularly of coal and other non-metallic minerals), telegraphs, 

_transportation in all of its branches, and railway construction and maintenance. 


The collection of statistics for the logging industry presents unusual 
difficulty, largely as a result of the method of payments used in many camps; in 
these cases, the earnings are credited throughout the season to the account of the 
employees. They are then drawn against for current needs, final settlement being made 
only when the bushman has completed his period of service with the company. This 
practice is commonly reported, particularly in the case of operators in Quebec and 
Ontario. Also in many cases, board and lodging are provided the workers at 
relatively low rates, a service for which allowance cannot be made in the monthly 
surveys. The high rate of labour turnover is another factor complicating the pre- 
paration of statistics for logging; such turnover obviously tends not only to lower 
the aggregate earnings reported, but in reality also has an‘important effect upon the 
earnings of the individual. 


There is probably greater variation in the earnings of loggers in the 
different economic areas than is found in any other industry. This partly results 
‘from the nature of the operations in the. various parts of the country, involving the 
use of different methods in taking out the timber. Thus, at Dec. 1, 1944, the averages 
reported ranred from $20.50 in Quebec, to $43.18 in British Columbia; as stated above, 
,the accumulation of earnings for distribution at the end of the season is a partic- 
ularly common practice in Quebec, so that the currently-tabulated figures probably 
under-estimate the average wages received. 


The highest per capita figures in 1944 were reported in automobile 
plants, steel shipyards, steam railway operation and metallic ore mining, in all of 
which the proportions of male workers are substantially above the average, and there 
has been considerable overtime work. At the other end of the scale come employees in 
hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments, hosiery and 
knitting mills, boot and shoe and garment and personal furnishings factories; in these, 
the proportions of female labour are high. In the first two, part-time workers are 
also commonly employed, while in hotels and restaurants, board and lodging are provided 
in many cases, but no allowance can be made in these figures for the value of such 
perquisites. 


15. - Comparison of the Course of Employment and Payrolls in Manufacturing in 
Canada and the United States. 


Monthly data on employment in manufacturing have been published for 
a great many years in the United States, as in the Dominion. In the latter, however, 
the collection of monthly statistics of payrolls was commenced only in 1941, whereas 
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the American record of payrolls was established at the same time as that of employment. 
The scope of the surveys, the methods followed in compiling the information, the dates 


to which the returns relate, and the basic periods used in calculating the indexes in 
the two countries differ; there are also important variations in the two industrial 
classifications and groupings. The American figures for general manufacturing”*™ are 
computed from reports supplied by representative establishments in 154 manufacturing 
industries; these reports cover more than 65 p.c. of the total wage-earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the eomtry, and about 80 p.c. of all wage-earners in the 
154 industries covered. The Canadian indexes are based upon returns furnished monthly 
by establishments having lo employees and over, and in 1942 included some 90 p.c. of 
the total number of salaried employees and wage-earners in manufacturing, according 

to the Annual Census of Industry for that year. The American statistics of employ- 
ment and vayrolls in manufacturing cover waze-earners only. Since the indefinite 
nature of these -erms as commonly used makes extremely difficult any distinction 
between the two classes, the importance of this factor cannot be assessed. While 
there are too many possible differences in the statistics tabulated in the two 
countries to permit comparisons in any detail, enough correspondence undoubtedly exists 
to give interest and significance to comparisons of the general trends. 


The base period at present used in calculating the Dominion indexes 
of employment is the 1926 average, while the American indexes of employment and pay- 
rolls in manufacturing are calculated on the average for 1939 as 100. Accordingly, 
the Canadian figures of employment have been converted to the 1939 base as 100 p.Ce 
for the purposes of the comparisons illustrated in Charts 15 and 16. The Canadian 
index in that year was 111.8 p.c. of the 1926 averages, so that the conversion 
lowers the Dominion indexes as currently published. 


The course of employment in manufacturing in the two countries from 
1938 has been almost continuously upward, in movements which have- been generally 
similar in direction, although they have differed in magnitude. To some extent, the 
relatively greater growth indicated in the Dominion during most of the period depicted 
may be due to the fact that the numbers of workers involved are smaller than those in 
the United States, tending to exaggerate the fluctuations as compared with those in- 
dicated in the much larger body of workers across the border. However, a more 
important factor is Canada's participation in the war for a period of just over two 
years before the American entry in December, 1941. The importance of the latter 
factor is plainly shown by the generally greater degree of correspondence in the move- 
ments of the curves in the period in which both countries were at war. 


Extraordinarily great expansion in employment in manufacturing in 
Canada and the United States took place between 1939 and the latter months of 1943, 
while, also in each covntry, the general movement in 1944 was retrogressive. Chart 
15 illustrates the treuds in manufacturing as a whole, the curves being plotted 
from index numbers calculated on the 1939: averages as 100. In the Dominion, the 
peneral increases up to the end of 1943 were on a relatively larger scale than was 
the case across the border, while in the year under review the shrinkare which was 
noted in both countries was’ not so pronounced in Canada as in the United States», 
Accordingly, emplovment in manufacturing in the Dominion réeneined at a decidedly 
higher level in relation to that in 1939 than was the case across the border. 
Activity in both countries, however, continued in exceeding!) great volume in 1544... 


Chart 16 shows the trends in plants turning out durable and non- ~ 
durable manufactured goods in Canada and the United States. A substantial degree 
wi ERS ENTE RES Pa I tk al teal ae ayo St aA EC eT en wee oo Sees 
* 

The American figures are taken from the Monthly Labour Review and from the press 
letiers issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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of similarity in the course of employment in the two groups is shown, particularly 
in the period, 1941 - 1943. . In 1944, on the other hand, there was some divergence 
in the curves for the light eitasburat industries, that for Canada rising 
slightly, while the American curve showed a moderately downward movement. 


Chart 17 illustrates the monthly fluctuations of employment and payrolls 
in Canada and the United States in the period for which the statistics of payrolls 
are available in this country, i.e. from May, 1941. The American indexes, which as 
ulready stated, relate to the middle of the month, have been converted from their 
original basic period of 1939 to May 15, 1941, for comparison with the Canadian 
figures; the latter, relating to the last pay period in the month, are based on the 
number of employees and the payrolls disbursed on or about June 1, 1941, for services 
rendered in the week preceding as 100 p.c.o 


&e was shown in Chart 15, employment in manufacturing in Ca nada has 
reached a generally higher level during the war than was indicated in the States. 
Thus in 1943, when activity in both ceuntries reached the maximum, the Canadian index 
averaged 204.2, as compared with the American average of 175.7 on the same base 
(1939=100). Measured from the spring of 1941, however, there was a slightly more 
rapid growth in the States in 1943 than in Canada, where the annual index was 155.6 
pec. of the June 1, 1941, figure, while the American average was 136.6 poco of the 
May 15, 1941, index. (These movements are depicted in Chart 17). During 1944, on 
the other hand, the volume of employment in this country was better maintained, 
there being a falling-off of only 0.7 p.c. from 1943 in the Canadian index for 
manufacturing, as compared with the decline of 5.1 p.c. in the same comparison in 
the American index, 


Coming now to the trends of payrolls in the two countries, also depicted 
in Chart 17, it is evident that the growth in employment in each case has been 
accompanied by extremely large increases in the payrolls. The gains reported by 
American manufacturers, however, have been relatively much greater than those in the 
Dominion, where the expansion has nevertheless been impressive. The average index 
of wage-earner payrolls in the United States showed a rise of 107.2 p.c. from May 
15, 1941, while the Canadian index of payrolls for salaried employees and wage~ 
earners was higher by 69.5 p.c. than at June 1, i941. The increase in employment 
in the same period in American factories was 29, 6 poGo, while that in manufacturing 
in the Dominion was 34.6 p.c. Several factors contribute to the much greater 
disparity shown by the indexes of payrolls than by the figures of employment; 
among these may be meirrtioned first the probability that the inclusion of salaries 
in the statistics tends to some extent to exercise a stabilizing effect upon the 
Canadian indexes. Secondly, the fact that in many American establishments, work 
in excess of 40 hours per week is regarded as overtime and paid accordingly, and 
thirdly, the greater governmental regulation of salaries and wages enforced in the 
country. It is likely that the last of these three factors has been of particular 
importance. 


In the period May 15, 1941, to Nov. 15, 1944, the average weekly earn- 
ings reported in manufacturing in the Based States rose by S937 pol., from :g29,54 
at the former, to $46.86 at the latter date, while the Dec. 15, 1944, figure of 
$47.45 showed a gain of 61.7 p.c. from the spring of 1941. es erean cre VMyORE LE aie 
and Dec. 1, 1944, the Canadian per capita figure in manufacturing, (exclusive of 
central electric stations), advanced by the substantially smaller proportion of 
30.4 p.c.e The magnitude of this difference lends weight to the belief that the 
regulation of salaries and wages in the Dominion, in conjunction with the main-~ 
tenance of the ceiling on prices, has proved highly effective in the fight against 
inflation. 


The following table prepared by the Economics and Statistics Branch of 
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the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, shows the trends of average earnings in Canada 

and the United States from 1939 to 1944. The Canadian averages for 1959, 1940 and 

1941 are based upon Annual Census of Industry data; although they are not entirely 
comparable with the statistics obtained for subsequent years in the monthly surveys of 
employment and payrolls, they are sufficiently similar in trend to provide a reasonably 
accurate basis of comparison. 


Table XI,- Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing in Canada and the United States. 


YEAR DURABLE MANUFACTURED GOODS NON-DURABLE MANUFACTURED ALL MANUFACTURING 
GOODS " s 
CANADA eS. CANADA ‘i Ui By CANADA. 5 Agog 
eT ea a 1 Rea aR (CREO rn H, 
% $ $ $ $ % 
1939 25079 - 26.90 21.65 VA Prat ee: 22.42 25 . 86 
1940 26.26 28.44 ea0td eee 24.16 25.20 
1941 29.01 34.04 24.13 24.92 26.352 29.08 
1942 32.25 42.73 Lowe 29.13 29.14 36.65 
1943 54.40 49.30 Btseo 54.12 $1.43 45.14 
1944 55.82 52.07 28.99 STULL $2599 46.08 


These figures show clearly the much greater advances taking place during 
the war in the average weekly earnines of persons employed in manufacturing in the 
United States than in Canada. Fror 1939 to 1944, the increases inthis country were 
as follows:- in manufacturing as a whole, 45.4 p.c., in the durable goods industries, 
50.8 p.c. and in the nondurable goods industries, 31.9 p.c. The gains in the United 
States in the same comparison were:- manufacturing as a whole, 93.1 p.c., durable 
goods industries, 96.5 p.c. and non-durable goods industries, 70.4 p.c. 
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TABLE 1. - INDEX NUMBERS OP EMPLOYMENT BY ECOWOMIC AREAS. (1926100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated province or erea, 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at Dec. 1, 1944. 
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1927 - Average 103.7 = = - 104.0 106.6 106.3 - - - 101.1 104.6 
1928 - Average 106.7 - - - 108.3 113.5 117.9 - -- - 106.4 111.6 
1929 - Average 114.8 - - - 113.4 123.1 126.3 - - - 111.6 119.0 
1930 - Average 118.3 - - - 110.3 114.6 117.1 - - - 107.9 113.4 
1931 - Average 108.1 - - - 100.9 101.2 111.5 - - - 95.5 102.5 
1932 = Average 92.2 - - - 85.5 ' 88.7 90.0 - - > 60.6 87.5 
1933 - Average 85.3 - - - Ges 4.2 86.2 = - - 78.0 83.4% 
1934 - Average 101.0 ~ - - 91.7 101.3 90.0 - - - 90.4 96.0 
1935 - Average 103.7° - - - 95.4 103.3 95.2 - - - 97.7 99.4 
1936 - Average 109.4 - = - 100.7 106.7 99.3 - - - 101.1 108.7 
1937 - Average 121.0 - - - 115.4 118.3 99.3 - - - 106.8 114.1 
1938 - Average 111.5 89.2 120.1, .1202.4 117.0 113.7 100.0 94.6 108.1 102.8 104.2 121.8 
1939 - Average 110.5 95.5 121.7 97.8 120.8 114.3 103.2 96.5 109.9 108.8 107.5 113.9 
1940 - Average 122.2 103.1 132.1, 4340.3 ~ 327.9 129.2 109.0 103.0 111.5 116.8 113.3 124.2 
1941 - Average 155.0 117.4 1709 4137.7 187.8 160.0 126.6 122.2 123.4 135.6 135.6 152.3 
1942 - 
Average - 1942 174.2 108.7 196.1 150.8 186.2 179.4 135.6 132.2 126.3 146.9 164.8 173.7 
1943 - Jan. 1 180.0 112.0 194.5 166.1 198.7 187.5 140.6 137.6 131.5 152.5\\| 285.2. 185,7 
Feb. 1 167.4 108.3 184.1 150.1 198.7 186.6 184.7 232.7 121.8 146.5 181.4 181.2 
Mer. 1 168.4 110.9 184.8 151.5 198.8 186.4 135.4 133.1 122.8 147.5 182.4 181.4 
Apr. 1 171.3 108.0 190.6 150.8 195.7 185.6 RSG.3°.. )SS.4 52357 147.6 185.0 180.6 
May 1 170.6 102.3 194.1 145.0 192.0 181.8 135.9 135.0 125.6 144.2 186.8 178.2 
June 1 175.3 108.3 195.5 153.7 197.8 182.9 138.5 136.2 132.1 146.4 187.6 181.2 
July 1 184.7 112.4 203.1 165.8 198.6 184.9 141.6 138.3 135.6 160.8 191.9 183.7 
Aug. 1 194.6 120.9 224.9 160.7 200.9 184.9 145.1 140.4 138.8 156.4 195.8 185.9 
Sept. 1 187.8 121.5 20521436344 200.7 186.1 145.3 139.1 137.7 159.9 198.8 186.2 
Oct. 1 190.8 125.5 218.4 159.8 203.0 187.2 146.4 139.2 137.1 168.5 197.4 187.5 
Nov. 1 194.1 121.6 216.3 170.4 206.2 187.4 148.1 + 142.3 138.8 163.6 193.8 188.7 
Dec. 1 199.6 125.2 220.3 178.0 208.3 188.6 150.3 142.6 140.9 168.5 193.7 190.5 
Average - 1943 182.1 114.7 203.1 159.6 200.0 185.8 141.4. 1875 132.0 153.9 190.0 184.1 
1944 - Jan. 1 186.3 128.0 196.9 176.4 201.3 185.4 149.5 141.6 137.5 169.7 190.2 185.7 
Feb. 1 177.2 126.8 189.9 163.9 198.5 184.8 145.1 139.6 129.5 163.8 188.0 183.2 
Mar. 1 175.1 132.7 190.6 157.9 197.1 183.9 142.3 136.9 129.0 159.4 186.3 181.7 
Apr. 1 177.3 140.5 190.7 162.4 194.2 182.9 142.6 139.2 130.3 156.0 184.7 180.5 
May 1 176.6 123.1 200.3 149.5 190.4 180.8 141.0 138.2 130.6 152.2. . 383.5. 276.2 
June 1 178.2 133.6 197.4 156.4 194.3 182.1 145.2 = 141.6 138.3 155.3 183.6 180.5 
July 1 187.8 136.7 206.5 168.5 195.3 185.1 148.4 144.0 143.2 158.5 187.5 183.5 
Auge. 2 185.8 138.0 200.7 169.8 197.7 185.0 151.6 145.5 148.1 163.5 185.7 164.3 
Sept. 1 184.5 134.4 199.2 168.8 200.0 186.5 150.3 143.3 145.5 164.0 188.1 185.5 
Oct. 1 189.1 133.8 205.7 171.5 193.8 185.9 148.0 142.1 140.1 162.1 185.6 183.3 
Hov. 1 187.1 132.3 204.5 168.3 196.7 185.9 148.1 143.9 141.8 158.5 182.6 183.8 
Dec. 1 191.8 133.5 210.6 78. agTz6 188.0 151.9 147.3 145.3 163.2 182.5 185.7 
Average - 1944 183.1 132.8 199.3 165.4 196.4 184.7 147.0 141.9 138.3 160.5 185.7 183.0 


Relative Weight of Employment by Provinces and Economic Areas as at Dec. 1, 1944. 
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TABLE 2.- INDEX NUMBERS OF FMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. (19268100) 


Note: The relative weight shows the prcportion of employees reported in the indicated city, to the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at Dec. 1, 1944. 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 

1927 - Average 103.0 111.3 195.7 VO ea 103.1 86.2 104.1 100.7 
1928 - Average 108.2 119.9 Rize 115.6 108.2 157.3 110.1 104.3 
1929 - Average 115.3 124.2 121.3 120.7 128.4 153.2 112.3 109.2 
1930 ~ Average 111.8 125.3 116.3 123.1 113.9 128.6 107.6 109.8 
1931 - Average 102.5 W2252 LOTT 119.5 101.3 $2.3 ee 104.5 
1932 - Average 88.1 101.8 95.2 99.3 83.7 723.4 86.6 88.5 
1933 - Average 81.0 95.1 87.5 9072 74.6 75.9 80.2 83.9 
1934 - Average 84.5 ~ 95.1 93.5 99.5 84.1 93.1 82.9 87.4 
1935 - Average 87.3 SGa0 9759 102.2 92.6 115.0 87.83 96.6 
1936 - Average Seen 95.2 101.5 106.3 98.3 121.3 92.3 103.7 
1937 - Average 101.2 100.3 107.9 107.9 trent 146.4 95.1 110.7 
1938 - Average 103.9 107.5 107.3 105.9 106.8 138.3 93.1 109.1 
1939 - Average 106.6 119.6 109.9 108.4 103.7 133.4 93.9 111.4 
1940 - Average 114.7 126.4 123.1 119.2 124.4 161.2 101.9 120.2 
1941 - Average 142.7 167.8 152.9 149.2 159.5 227.3 122.8 146.8 
1942 - Jan. 1 156.4 195.4 168.8 169.9 178.4 249.1 130.% 166.6 
Feb. 1 155.2 195.4 171.0 170.8 181.2 251.6 126.6 169.5 

Mar. 1 156.8 199.3 172.3 156.4 180.6 261.3 127.4 170.5 

Apres) i 160.3 207.8 174.8 156.6 181.5 266.8 127.4 177.9 

May 1 162.9 214.3 176.9 156.6 184.7 268.6 130.5 193.4 

nas 1 166.8 220.0 LSet 187.7 185.9 27962 132.8 197.7 

uly 1 168.2 221.2 181.7 160.3 188,83 287.2 132.9 209.7 

ae 1 ATES, 228.8 180.8 1635.0 188.1 296.1 133.5 anAG) 

Sept. 1 174.4 259.8 183.5 163.4 MOTs 297.9 134.4 251.0 

OcGen al WAS MO) 248.5 186.6 162.3 191.1 $11.2 135.8 258.5 

Nov. 1 178.6 254.1 190.9 162.6 LOZ co $10.3 138.2 241.4 

Dec. 1 181.7 254.3 195.3 163.2 194.7 311.4 139.3 241.8 
Average - 1942 167.4 C2562 LeOce 161.9 186.6 282.5 132.4 205.0 
1943 - Jan. 1 180.5 250.0 194.3 154.9 192.6 312.7 140.0 242.3 
Feb. 1 182.4 258.6 193.3 162.6 193.3 $15.4 133.4 239.9 

Mar. 1 185.7 259.7 194.0 165.9 UO c $11.8 133.3 259.4 

Apr. 1 185.2 269.0 194.3 165.2 191.5 $09.6 134.7 240.4 

May aL ¥85.9 269.7 192.4 164.5 187.8 306.9 137.4 240.1 

June 1 186.38 276.35 193.3 164.7 184.2 504.5 136.6 240.2 

July 1 USES 278.0 194.8 168.2 186.3 303.7 139.7 2452 

Aug. 1 188.8 - CNM bie 192.0 169.6 182.3 307 25 141.2 249.1 

Sept. 1 189.6 CEM fi 195.6 171.7 184.0 301.3 139. 253.4 

Octe ) 2 192.9 282.4 196.7 WY OHSIS 181.9 297.2 142.1 254.0 

Nov. i oe. 283.2 200.2 MEH 182.0 295.9 145.4 252.0 

Dec 1 LOS). 1 284.83 201.5 174.5 182.8 302.3 147.2 254.0 
Average - 1943 187.6 271.9 195.2 168.0 186.7 $05.6 139.2 245.8 
1944 - Jan. 1 HOM 277.8 198.0 165.7 180.0 299.2 147.2 256.3 
Feb. 1 U90 9 276 197.5 161.5 179.6 297.0 145.8 254.0 

Mar. 1 190.3 271.2 198.0 160.7 Ifftshars, 297.0 142.4 251.6 

Apr. J] 190.90 270.7 VS7.38 161.5 TRI tf 295.4 144.4 247 62 

May 1 188.9 269.1 197.7 163.0 TSAI, 288.4 142.4 242.9 

June 1 IStaie8) 268.1 MASS: 165.2 L78.7 288.0 144.3 243.5 

alt aN Nid LOS 270.95 199.8 168.1 185.8 288.5 144.8 247.0 

Bue 186.3 269.6 197.3 170.5 181.6 289.7 145.5 237.6 

Sept. l 186.2 271.4 198.0 LMS: g 189.3 285.4 143.0 237.4 

Octia 7 185.6 268.7 195.8 LTOSL 180.3 284.1 144.6 232.0 

Nov. 1 184.1 263.7 19658 ITAA: 182.4 286.8 146.6 229.0 

Dec. 1 182.8 247.8 198.0 Vises 185.5 289.5 151.3 232.6 


Average - 1944 187.8 268.4 LOT. t 166.7 189.8 291.0 145.2 242.6 


- Relative Weight of Employment by Cities as at Dec. 1, 1944. 


15.0 Mey) 18.6 Wa 3.2 2.) 3.4 4.4 
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TABLE 3.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. (15268100) 


Note: The relative weight shows the prooortion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at December 1, 1944. 


Venuface- Logging Mining Commun i= Trans- Con- Services Trade Eight 
turing cations portation structior Industries 
1927 - Averaze 103.4 109.3 107.0 103.2 102.5 109.0 106.2 107.4 104.6 
1928 - Average 110.1 114.5 114.4 108.2 105.9 118.8 sigs bas! 116.1 111.6 
1929 - Average P71 125.8 120.1 120.6 109.7 129.7 130.3 126.2 119.0 
1930 - Average 109.0 108.0 117.8 119.8 104.6 129.8 131.6 127.7 113.4 
1931 - Average 95.3 60.1 LO7AT 104.7 95.2 131.4 124.7 123.6 102.5 
1932 - Average 84.4 42.6 ey Se 93.5 84.7 36.0 113.6 116.1 87.5 
1933 - Average 80.9 66.5 97.5 83.9 79.0 74.6 106.7 11 2e 83.4 
1934 - Average 90.2 124.7 110.8 79.1 80.3 109.3 115.1 117.9 96.0 
1935 - Average 97.1 126.9 123.3 79.8 81.2 97.8 118.2 122.1 99.4 
1936 - Average 103.4 138.7 136.5 81.0 84.1 88.2 124.5 127.5 103.7 
1937 - Average 114.4 189.3 153.2 85.4 85.2 99.5 130.2 1321 114.1 
1938 - Average 111.0 142.8 155.9 85.0 84.4 105.4 135.2 132.6 111.8 
1939 - Average 112.3 119.1 163.8 84.4 85.6 113.0 137.4 136.6 113.9 
1940 - Average 131.3 166.9 168.4 87.2 89.7 90.7 143.2 142.9 124.2 
1941 - Average 168.4 187.8 176.6 96.7 98.9 126.6 167.5 156.5 152.3 
1942 - Jen. 1 187.1 258.6 177.8 100.8 101.1 124.7 168.0 172.4 165.8 
Fed. 1 191.2 267.2 176.3 100.2 98.2 118.1 167.0 156.8 165.4 
Mar. 1 195.7 258.3 176.4 100.2 97.5 103.7 169.1 151.7 165.1 
Apr. 1 199.4 203.7 175.0 101.8 99.0 98.0 172.8 153.0 165.2 
May 1 202.3 158.5 173.5 103.7 104.1 109.3 176.3 153.5 167.4 
June 1 205.9 169.0 173.1 103.9 106.4 123.3 180.6 153.7 7a? 
J 2 6 7 0 TAT. 8 §2.8 175.7 
Aug. 1 212.4 142.1 2s 106.7 110.4 146.8 129.4 152.5 177.8 
Sept. 1 215.6 147.5 166.8 107.1 110.0 146.5 188.2 152.3 179.3 
Oct. 1 218.3 151.7 164.3 105.9 111.7 149.8 185.1 153.5 181.3 
Nov. 1 219.6 190.3 183.0 104.7 110.6 154.9 122.6 156.5 183.3 
Dec. 1 OU 236.2 162.0 194.0 109.4 151.3 182.0 164.5 186.5 
Averaga - 1942 206.5 196.5 Wales 103.7 105.5 130.3 178.8 156.1 173,7 
1943 - Jan. 1 219.6 249.6 162.4 103.2 107.8 13221 180.2 169.8 183.7 
Feb. 1 222.1 233.8 161.4 103.1 105.5 125.7 179.6 149.3 181.2 
Mar. 1 223.4 231ar 162.2 102.8 Oma 122.6 180.0 147.1 181.4 
Apr. 1 224.3 189.0 160.6 102.8 109.4 : 112.8 181.2 148.8 180.6 
May 1 222.9 131.8 157.8 102.5 Dey 115.7 182.7 1SVe7 178.2 
June 1 224.2 146.9 156.2 103.6 114.8 126.3 192.0 150.6 181.2 
July 1 226.5 148.2 156.5 104.8 laleeere 133.6 193.0 151.4 183.7 
Aug. 1 227.7 136.1 159.1 107.1 119.7 144.3 196.2 151.8 185.9 
Sept. 1 229.9 129.5 158.1 107.4 120.3 138.3 196.3 152.0 126.2 
Octet 231.4 146.9 184.1 106.4 120.0 176.9 198.5 156.3 187.5 
Nov. 1 220.3 182.6 155.4 195.3 119.4 135.3 200.4 162.2 Wees2 
Dec. 1 230.9 240,2 158.1 104.6 119.7 128.3 197.4 169.9 19¢.5 
averace - 1943 228.2 1280.4 158.5 104.5 114.4 129,9 189.9 155.1 184.1 
1944 - Jan. } 228.4 260.7 156.1 105.1 Pas 196.3 194.3 172.0 185.7 
Feb. 1 227.3 271.3 159.5 105.1 114.2 99.9 195.9 159.9 183.2 
Mar. 1 228.5 270.4 159.3 104.9 114.8 85.3 196.3 156.5 181.7 
Apr. 1} 225.5 240.5 159.1 105.5 Wied 31.8 198.9 159.4 180.5 
May 11 223.2 162.4 155.4 106.1 120.9 87.2 200.7 160.4 178.2 
June 1 223.1 175.9 152.9 107.8 Leena 101.3 202.2 161.3 130.5 
duly 1 225.8 175.4 T5301 110.0 124.4 110.3 2077 161.2 183.5 
Aug. 1. 225.0 155.6 155.1 112.9 125.2 124.5 207.9 161.7 184.3 
Sept. 1 226.2 155.9 152.4 113.1 124.1 130.3 207.1 162.9 185.5 
Oct. 1 223.7 181.0 150.86 111.6 125.2 114.2 205.4 165.7 123.3 
Hov. 1 221s 239.8 149.2 11Oe7 123.9 pulse 204.6 170.3 182.2 
Dec. 1) 220.) 390.9 151.5 110.6 124.2 199.5 204.6 172.5 125.7 
Average - 1944 224.5 215.3 154.5 108.4 121.2 104.6 202.2 164.2 133.0 


Relative Weight of Employment b: Industries ae at Dec. 1, 1944. 


6).1 4.8 5.7 1.6 Bats) 7.4 2.5 10.4 107.0 


GAs 


TABLE 4. = INIEX NUMBSRS OF THPIOYMENT PY ENDVSTRIES, 19464 (1926=100), 
Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indiceted industry, to the total 


number cf employees reported in Caneda by the firms making returrs at June 1. 


a be Pies « } J ) — 
Ionlé@ W s"t © Je 3 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 fay sot June 1 
MANUFACTURING 226.4 ach) 226.5 225.5 223.2 225.1 64.1 
Animal products - edible 206.9 210.5 207.4 209.9 215.9 226.1 ran) 
Fur and products bite 120.9 ieee 128.6 pagel} ae: “e 
Leather and products Leon d: 133.€ 140.9 140.2 139.3 137.1 1.6 
Roots and shoes eA Ae 124.5 125.4 127.7 EAU Ste 126.3 1.0 
Lumber and products 112.4 113.6 115.8 115.4 115.7 120,'2 3.€ 
Rough and dressed lumber yest S65 89.8 90.8 92.2 99.2 SES) 
Furniture 110.5 baila Es 123.2 LeSieut 123.3 125.3 6 
Other lumber products 215.0 217.4 205.9 198.8 196.7 198.3 ved 
Musicel instruments 34.2 34.4 30.4 29.9 2950 28.8 25 
Pulp and paper products 133.0 132.8 133.2 123.9 133.3 134.6 4.6 
Pulp and paper 7.47, 117.0 117.4 117.4 113.9 122.5 2.0 
Paper products 211.5 evug 208.3 209.0 2C6.8 204.7 -9 
Printing and publishing 127.1 127.5 128.4 Niet ate 127.3 126.9 Lester 
LS SON LB I gene nn! 5, FE SEO) te a Roa LA SE AP RIED TP EL 
Tertile products 153.5 WM Aesa A 159.9 161.4 159.7 157.5 7.6 
Thread, yarn and cloth 156.5 159.9 150.3 160.4 159.0 156.5: 2.6 
Cotton yarn end cloth V1Ae9 114.0 113.9 113.3 112.2 119.1 1.2 
Yaollen yarn and cloth 169.3 V1.7 172. 171.9 170.2 167.0 7 
Artificiel silk and silk goods 561.0 678.4 979, 7 599.0 600.7 595.5 26 
Hosiery and knit goods 145.) 147.5 149.7 151.3 150.0 148.7 1.3 
Garments and personal furnishings 150.9 157.5 160.7 162.5 160.7 159.3 eat 
Saher Aewtd Fe prod wets a do BOS TT eT 
Tarecco 144.1 TS3e0 181.6 140.4 130.8 125.5 6 
beverages 237.3 233.4 230.9 230.3 236.3 241.4 Ah 
Chemicals snd allied products 1/ 618.0 C2 610.3 587.9 586.1 590.9 4.1 
Clay, glass and stone products 137.5 1457.8 bahar 147.5 136.6 136.6 8 
Electric light and power 137.5 135.4 155.3 154.9 145.6 140.0 1.0 
Electrical apparatus 329.0 327.4 329.9 $30.9 329.9 329.5 2.7 
Iron and steel products 345.9 345.5 343.3 341.6 224.9 20.7 
Crude, rolled and forged products 252.1 248.2 242.5 250.2 249.3 247 2 1.9 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 223.2 Beet 224.6 221..8 222.6 220.6 5 Bs 
Agricultural implements 129.6 133.7 135.9 12262 pe VSG 12250 A) 
Land vehicles & aircraft GR WARD 315.2 314.9 312.6 305.5 302.4 10.5 
Automobiles and parte 304.1 202.9 300.9 294.6 286.5 2PR et 2.3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing }/ 1567.5 1545.4 1518.5 1552,1 1519.9 1497.2 3.2 
Heating eppliances v 166.3 168.7 168.2 164.0 164.3 “164.1 a) 
Iron and steel fet-ication (n.e.s.) 297.9 297.2 297.9 292.6 288.9 288.9 1.3 
Foundry and machine shop products 278.7 281.2 235.1 279.4 267.6 260.1 “7 
Other iron and steel] vroducts 409.5 405.5 596.3 398.0 383.4 379.5 4.4 
Non-ferrous metal products 1. 480.9 475.9 452.9 453.9 454.1 453.9 DoE 
Non-metallic mineral products 212.6 212.56 212.8 209.4 207.5 211.4 <2 
Yiscellaneous RFS .S 368.2 567.4 371.4 S71.€ 372.4 Op [ee 
LCCGING 260.7 ROVE 270.4 240.5 162.4 175.9 (es 
MINING 156.) 169.5 169.3 a Nos 10 as asain Ways Pe SE En 
Coal 98.1 1 10M 7, 101.1 $9.2 97.0 94.8 1.4 
Metallic ores 285.9 291.4 292.3 292.5 285.38 273.3 1.9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 152.7 151.9 150.0 156.2 156.7 162.2 26 
COMMUNICATIONS 105.1 105.1 104.9 105.6 106.) 107.8 1.6 
Telegraphs 129.2 129.5 128.9 129.1 12852 128.8 4 
Telephonss 98.5 93.4 98.3 99.0 100.1 102.) 12 
TRANSPORTATION SRW 114.2 20.9 ¢ 
Street railways and cartage 178.8 178.1 Maas Py 179.9 182.0 185.4 2.5 
Steam railways 195.4 104.2 104.5 105.0 105.1 106.0 4.6 
Shipping and stevedoring $3.5 79.5 82.3 90.9 110.3 111.7 1.4 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 105.8 90.9 85.3 ®1.8 87.2 101.3 7.0 
Building 113.8 100.0 90.4 83.0 €3.9 86.2 2.0 
Highwey 119.3 Bice. 21.4 79.7 99.8 132.1 2.9 
Railway 85,2 25.0 83.7 82.5 78.9 98.) aol 
SFRVICES 194.3 195.9 196.8 198.9 2.90, 7 202 ec 255 
Hotels and restaurants 195.6 195.2 USS. 7 Ushi 197.8 199.7 1.6 
Pereonal (chiefly laundries) 191.9 197.0 198.8 203.0 705.6 206.6 9 
TRADE 1720 159.9 156.5 159.4 160.4 161.3 9.6 
Retail 184.8 168.1 162.8 * 166.4 LEV er 168.4 71 
Wholesale 139.) 182.9 140.3 141.4 142.1 142.7 2.4 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 185.7 183,42 181.7 189,5 178.2 180,58 100.0 
Finarce 125.6 125.7 125.8 125.4 125.4 125.4 - 
Berks and trust companies 129.9 129.8 129.9 129.9 129.9 129.8 - 
Brokerage and stock market operations 124.7 129.9 133.0 ThH07 146.1 156.3 
Insurance 119-9 19.7 119..:7 118.6 WUE BAY 4 118.7 


NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES (including finance) 182.8 


1/ Revised, as a result of changes in industrial classification. 


189.4 


1729.0 


Note: For the relativ> importance in 194% of the verious 
7 


whe 


Re a eg sy ieee tenes (Obe Maer iOW Not. | Py 


aNPUSTRIES, 1944. 


see, the ative weicht as at June 7, shown en preceding pare. 

194 4 rere 

Mom ais trey e -s July 1 Ang 4 Sent. J] Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. } ee 
SUP ACTOR NG 225.8 225.0 2°6.? oD ALd 271.3 AXES | 224.5 
aAsirel vcroducts - edible PAS.5 PLONE TL 254.9 729.) Heres 258.0 275.7 
Pur end products 126.8 123.6 125.5 126.8 Tana 124.€ 25.9 
leather end oroducte TS7.5 136,4 Votan Naa eas Neier ay 176.8 1$7.4 
Boots and shoes Mya alrre) UA Gen LES 124.5 ones 124.6 126.2 
Lumber and products Rae. O 151.5 152.6 V6.4 CG.0 PAO eT 121.4 
Rough and fressed lumber LSI ee TK ee NUE awen  LOALe | RO RORLD 08.8 9E.0 
Furniture 2a, 3 129.5 ao tie 12% of 126.5 LAO 123.9 
Other lumber preducts 203.4 lane 216.0 208.1 207.2 204.7 206.9 
Musical instruments OO 28.4 PAS pat Pe, Peay 29.3 $0.9 
Plant products - edible 163.1 UGAe EN ROG ah 214.1 LBS F RESINS) 162.7 
Pulp and pever products ES az, LSB Ge p Rene. 1 386s 132.4 145.38 

Pulp end paper TAS: EAD, 128.6 PRD 5 124.0 eee ae 
Paper preducts 208.6 206 .T Cae ain FAB LA 21265 214.) 20S'6 
Printing and publishing; 128.9 130.3 139, 180,33 WoL 7 133.7 126.2 
Rubber products Tht, 2 163.6 170.7 VAV 173.8 17°,2 162.9 
Textile products 156.5 153.2 156.4 154.9 LS 7.0/7 159.2? LAT. 
Threed, yarn ard cloth 1548.6 DAs NGG CS 154,9 156.3 189,09 eH ass 
Cotton yarn and cloth TOG ILO.5 108.7 108.1 109.4 al fa Be sis 18 OA! 
Woollen yarn and cloth T6765 167.9 167.9 165.7 166.5 187.7 168.8 
Artificial silk and silk goods 591.1 502.4 5OL,5 598,92 £9204 615.2 593.5 
Eostery and knit goods 146.5 143.2 143.3 Vea 146.2 147.5 146.9 
Germents and personal furnishings 157.8 150.4 152.6 155.7 Gols icile 159.6 157.2, 

Other textile croducts US Tie T6521 piohie | 170.4 Tipe 177.0 LT 2 Lee 

Tobacco 123.6 123.4 120.9 124.5 131.2 AZ ee 143.4 
Beveraces 245.7 258,83 2él.7 263.4 249.4 PA) A 247,46 
Chemicels and allied products 1/ 604.8 608 .€ §14.4 CULT 616.5 616.9 607.2 
Cley, glass and stone products 139.0 156.9 134.4 130.9 131.4 133.0 1355.8 
Electric Jight and power 145.7 149,2 159.6 147,3 146.1 144.2 141,7 
Electrical apparatus 332.1 $32.3 327.8 325.1 Sidiousle BLO RD 328.0 
Iron and steel products 531.6 326.8 325.8 Sven? Sl sie 399.4 330.6 

Crude, rolled and forged products eloyaest? 250) 24R 4 panes ?45,9 250.1 249. 
Machincry (other than vehicles) 225.0 222.9 222.9 218.2 218.1 222.3 222.6 
Agricultural implements 126.9 128.8 LETS 128.1 139.8 152.4 128.3 
Land vehicles and aircraft 303.0 B02 ak SO1.1 296 64 282.9 285.4 203.4 
Automobiles and parts 292.9 294.7 2956 291.0 291.3 ESPACE 294.0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 1/ 1508.7 1412.7 1359.0 1341.1 1330.¢ 1274.3 = 1452.4 
Heating appliances v/ 167.2 168.0 VTA 173.2 178.1 1a? 169.€ 
Iron and steel fabrication ’(n.e.s.) 291.1 291.5 z¥5.9 289.6 289.9 294.7 292.9 
Foundry and machine shop products 2562.9 250.7 234.9 2.54.0 236.1 2506e 254.4 
Other iron and steel] products 377.9 374.3 ST Tek 361.8 $47.4 3490.5 ANP 
Non-ferrous metal products 1/ 465.9 435.7 427.2 411.92 Ne 399.9 642.6 
Non-metallic mineral products 220.6 en ae 216.3 202.3 207.5 PAOLA ON Ms Wc art? 
“Miscellanzous $76.3 XS Ya $60.8 350.9 356.5 459.8 366.1 
LOGGING 175.04 155.6 155.0 131.0 239.8 300.9 215.8 
MINING 153.1 155.2 152.4 150.6 149.2 151.5 154.86 
Cral 95.9 96.0 95.6 95.5 95.7 $7.4 97.3 
Metallic ores 269.9 268,6 262.27 257.6 2ooee 258.1 274.1 
Non-metallic minerals ‘except ccal) 165.4 121.3 175.2 173.5 17305 176.4 163.8 
COMMUNICATIONS 119.0 112.9 113.1 FLEE 110.7 110.6 108.6 
Telegraphs 1.5 133.0 133.1 129.8 129.1 129.5 130.0 
Telephones 104.2 107.4 107.6 106.6 10f .6 105.4 102.6 
TRANS PCRTATION 124.4 Leto 124.1 125,2 eOee 124.2 1A 
Street railways end cartare 186.8 LSS \e07, 189.3 188.7 188.6 189.5 184,5 
Steam railways 106.7 VOT 107.8 107.9 107.5 108.9 106.5 
Shirning and stevedoring NBER ip erens: 132.6 118.9 122.0 Le 104.8 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTEW ANGP NOE RRs! 124.5 139.8 WWV4.2 up hae: 108.5 104.5 
Puilding Soe 94.3 99.6 100,90 LO7 69 98 .e $5.90 
Highwey 151.3 125.4 199.2 142.9 144.0 141.1 130.8 
Railwey 93.9 98.9 109.4 OT ec Sas 91.3 90.9 
SERVICES 207.7 207.9 PAG ea: 205.4 204.6 204.6 207.2 
Hotels end restaurants 296.6 209.5 2106? 207 58 COs 206.4 202.3 
Personal (chiefly leundries) 209.6 204.5 200.8 291.3 202.36 201.4 201.9 
TRADE 161.2 161.7 1B2 0 165.7 L768 179.25 164.2 
Retail 167.5 167.4 166.7 L718 Teel 160.6 aly 
Nholesale 145.3 147.3 aisio}o) TSO%S Leh .6 Ie! .9 146.2 
ALL INDUSTRIES USSie8 184.3 185.5 183.3 Le ae8 185.7 18.0 
FINANCES 125.7 126.1 176.2 128.5 128.6 193.5 126.4 
Banks ard trust comnanics 1sC.9 150.3 130.1 450.7 132.8 bE 130.7 
Sreverage end stock merkets 159.8 146.) 146.7 148,2 150.9 148.9 142.6 
Insurance ey & 118.4 115.4 121.7 121.5 121.6 119.8 
NINE LEADINC INDUSTRIfS (irclading finence) 190.7 181.5 122.6 180.€ 181.1 182.¢ VEG we 


1/ Revised, as a result of changes in industrial classification. 


(1026=100) Cortta, 


industries for which indexes sre given in this table, 


= 70 - 


TABLE 5. - INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, AT SPECIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941 - DEC. 1, 1944. 

a a at on pote Ne De ai aN prc anche la Mache SSN Bache NS nt NDEI 

The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments on or 
about June 1, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 1. - Index Numbers of Payrolls. 

Toa nb ti 4 ee - Dec. 1 Dec. 1 June 1 Dec. 1 Mar. 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 

1941 a a Ce CA a | 1944 194¢ 1944 

MANUFACTURING 123.1 159.7 163.1 174.0 We.e 166.7 168.6 168.0 
Animal products - edible 111.3 1 aceite) 124.6 147.5 144.3 153.7 155.0 167.1 

Fur and products 102.8 114.2 115.4 T1720 107.5 116.4 115.8 130.0 
Leather and products Lene 121.8 120.8 123.3 127.2 123.7 125.4 129.8 
Boots and shoes 107..:9 TL70 119.5 119.3 125.2 ary 123.2 126.6 

Lumber and products 107.0 118.4 LLG. iene 126.2 128.2 143.0 133.1 
Rough and dressed lumber 102.0 110.6 107.4 107.9 106.1 114.1 129.8 114.3 

Furniture 118.8 118.7 108.4 DU7.0 121.7 122.5 126.5 131.4 

Other lumber products 113.1 142.1 VELA 194.9 192.4 177.5 199.3 194.1 

Plant products - edible 120.5 125.9 VETO 139.7 131.9 130.7 158.2 156.4 

Pulp and paper products 112.9 109.7 109.7 116.4 117.1 118.6 123.7 123.8 

Pulp and paper 113.4 109.4 112.5 114.7 114.2 120.0 127.5 121.4 

Paper products 121.6 122.0 119.8 133.5 135.4 130.5 134.1 140.1 

Printing and publishing 109.2 105.5 102.3 112.3 114.2 112.5 115.3 121.1 

Rubber products 120.2 114.9 116.1 140.9 159.8 164.9 170.4 180.4 
Textile products 111.9 121.3 Wye 119.5 123.1 118.0 117.4 125.1 
Thread, yarn and cloth 113.9 120.0 115.4 118.2 121.4 114.8 117.0 123.2 

Cotton yarn and cloth 112 s% 116.3 112.3 111.5 114.5 104.1 106.6 112.2 

Woollen yarn and cloth 119.2 123.3 114.2 123.1 123.8 116.9 129.0 124.4 

Artificial silk and silkgoods 108.7 121.2 122.2 126.7 132.7 133.4 136.4 144.0 

Hosiery and knit goods 113.7 113.6 108.1 116.8 119.8 115.8 113.9 122.9 

Garments and personal furnishings 110.4 U7 od 12307 122.4 125.9 121.9 118.4 126.3 

Other textile products 107.7 119.0 116.0 119.3 124.7 119.2 119.9 130.3 

Tobacco 113.8 168.2 138.5 159.6 180.9 151.6 151.9 171.6 
Beverages 118.7 131.6 118.9 134.2 129.4 138.2 150.6 148.9 
Chemicals and allied products 1/ 155.7 228.2 celeo 212.3 212.5 199.4 205.5 213.5 
Clay, glass and stone products 111.2 125.0 120.8 133.8 129.0 128.9 126.5 130.3 
Electric light and power 99.4 103.9 103.6 107.0 105.9 107.9 114.9 110.5 

* Electrical apparatus 122.6 159.8 165.8 188.4 188.2 182.1 184.1 187.4 
Iron and steel products 132.0 198.0 209.8 224.1 e20u 209.0 206.4 201.4 
Crude, rolled and forged products 118.6 137.9 137.5 145.6 136.5 136.4 136.0 138.9 
Machinery (cther than vehicles) 114.7 132.9 128.1 eo Trek 123.07 115.4 TlLLSe2 123.2 
Agricultural implements 116.0 147.9 148 .2 152.4 163.7 154.2 156.0 163.8 

Land vehicles and aircraft 127.6 175.2 189.9 210.4 222.1 208.8 203.7 197.9 
Automobiles and parts 101.0 133.7 136.4 136.6 138.6 129.0 130.7 133.6 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing]/ 160.6 440.1 509.6 557.6 490.1 481.8 467.7 449.0 

Heating appliances Vf, 108.8 118.4 117.8 132.9 130.4 121.8 133.1 142.3 

Iron and steel fabrication(n.e.s.)126.6 177.9 176.0 168.5 163.0 169.4 162.1 168.0 

Fowumdry and machine shop products 129.6 178.7 144.6 168.9 171.8 155.8 170.3 170.4 

Other iron and steel products 159.0 268.8 269.1 266.7 252.3 229.3 230.5 214.0 
Won-ferrous metal products 1/ 132.8 188.2 201.2 213.1 197.0 192.0 180.5 171.5 
Non-metallic mineral products 109.4 121.9 127.9 137.7 133.7 134.9 138.0 136.1 
Miscellaneous 135.5 231.0 222.3 234.0 246.1 243.9 229.9 237.1 
LOGGING 151.7 168.1 Liai/eyre 188.7 244.1 149.2 134.4 239.1 
MINING 113.4 105.0 101.9 105.8 107.7 102.5 104.4 108.0 
Coal 144.9 137.6 127.6 153.0 156.1 144.1 156.9 168.5 
Metallic ores 101.9 91.2 89.5 86.2 88.2 82.3 78.2 79.9 
Won-metallic minerals (except coal) 112.4 114.3 118.9 118.1 116.2 132.8 146.6 143.3 
COMMUNICATIONS 105.1 115.8 115.5 119.9 122.1 l27<50 Seeloze2 130.4 
Telegraphs - 110.6 128.1 129.8 126.6 125.1 128.3 133.5 135.0 
Telephones 103.3 112.0 111.0 Lee edie 127.0 131.8 129.0 
TRAWS PORTAT ION 116.2 123.3 131.6 135.9 130.8 142.8 143.8 151.4 
Street railways and cartage 104.5 122.0 129.6 140.3 136.9 145.8 148.7 149.9 
Steam railways 119.7 124.8 131.4 134.4 134.4 140.8 142.4 152.6 
Shipping and stevedoring 122.0 118.7 136.4 133.9 103.4 145.7 141.3 149.1 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE lige 134.6 117.5 120.0 82.6 92.5 117.2 102.7 
Building 127.8 167.4 134.7 117.8 78.5 71.5 82.8 82.2 
Highway 109.1 106.6 91.8 119.2 67.2 98.8 144.0 106.7 
Railway 86.4 112.5 124.3 125.7 116.7 126.8 145.3 138.8 
SERVICES 104.6 121.4 130.1 135.6 137.3 140.7 143.1 145.2 
Hotels and restaurants 107.8 We felt 140.3 147.7 150.4 151.7 158.3 159.2 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 100.6 113.6 LL? 120.3 120.5 126.6 123.7 127.0 
TRADE 109.2 112.0 106.4 117.2 112.8 115.7 117.0 125.2 
Retail 110.2 113.9 105.8 118.1 111.6 114.9 114.9 125.5 
Wholesale 106.7 107.4 107.8 115.2 115.6 117.4 121.6 124.5 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 119.4 144,90 143.4 153.4 149.1 146.0 149.6 152.1 
PIWANCE 107.5 114.4 114.0 118.2 120.1 122.6 122.6 124.5 
Banks and Trust Companies 112.4 118.6 119.5 122.9 124.0 126.9 126.8 132.7 
Brokerage and Stock Market Operation 105.9 92.2 104.6 118.1 123.5 135.4 138.4 140.8 
Insurance 102.6 111.5 108.9 113.4 116.0 1755 vb Freee 115.3 
TOTAL 118.8 142.8 142.1 151.9 147.9 145.1 148.5 151.0 


1/ Revised as a result of changes in classification. 


7y 


TABLE 5. = INDEX NUMBSRS OF FMPLOY?-NT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIFS IN CANADA, aT SPRCIFIED DATES, 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their base 19268109 to 


PEC. 3 
LDiee ay 


i941, £6 DEC. 1, 1944. (Concluded), 


June 1, 1941, as 100, for compérison with the index numbers of payrolls; the base figures used in 
calculating the latter are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the pay day 
falling nearest to the first of June, for services rendered in the week precedine. 


Part 2. - Index Numbers of Enployment. 


i 


Dec. 1 


1/ Revised, as a result of changes in industriei classification. 


99.9 


1 


Cnn 6 € Yr ile. Ss Dec. 1 June 1 Dee. 1 Mar. 1 Jure 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 
1941 1942 1943 1945 1944 1944 1944 1944 
MANUFACTURING Lead 152.0 155.5 157.4 154,8 152.8 154.6 131.90 
Animal products - sdible 103.1 105.5 106.9 1B ee 120.0 150.8 155.9 137.7 
Fur and products 103.4 100.2 102).8 101.6 29.4 101.9 101.4 109.1 
Leather and products 105.2 102.4 102.6 100.1 LO Zee 100.1 99.35 99.9 
Boots and shoes 102.2 96.9 96.5 $4.0 95.7 96.4 $5.6 95.1 
Lumber and products 93.0 955.2 97,0 OTe 99.13 100.9 109.7 99.3 
Rough and dressed lumber 86.5 85.0 85.0 79.2 77.6 85.7 ~ 96.9 83.2 
Furniture 105.8 97.4 95.3 98.5 110.0 112.0 115.5 115.5 
Other lumber products 103.0 V3.3 153.5 149.0 138.9 133.5 143.4 137.5 
Plant products - edible Le pal Rei) 116.5 105.2 124.7 114.2 114.2 147.0 138.3 
Pulp and paper products 104.9 99.8 100.7 105.1 103.8 104.9 108.9 107.9 
Pulp and paper 103.0 97.3 99.8 99.8 97.4 101.7 106.7 100.7 
Paper products 114.6 Les WSs 127.9 | 124.5 122.4 127.0 128.90 
Printing and publishing 102.9 SHS) 96.2 Oe ee 102.6 101.4 104.1 106.8 
Rubber products 110.1 96.4 94.1 103.6 114.1 can 126.8 153.1 
Textile products 103.9 104.2 101.3 98.9 100.3 98.8 96.2 
Thread, yarn and cloth 103.7 102.6 95.1 93.4 93.8 92.1 91.4 93.6 
Cotton yarn and cloth 102.8 100.6 95.2 91.3 90.5 87.5 86.4 88.7 
Woollen yarn and cloth 107.1 106.4 Seer 9200 S238 89.6 89.6 90.0 
Artificial silk end silk goods 99.5 101.3 94.3 96.3 99.0 TOV 101.0 105.1 
Hosiery and knit goods 103.4 95.7 100.3 102.7 104.7 104.0 100.2 103.1 
Garments and personal furnishings 105.5 110.6 TORS 102.0 103.3 102.4 98.1 102.6 
Other textile products 100.4 102.3 102.1 100.8 105.6 101.9 100.7 106.6 
Tobacco 108.6 151.1 123.0 126.0 141.7 117.3 113.0 125.6 
Beverages 114.4 rp ary 103.9 115.7 112.3 117.4 Lio UA 
Chemicals and allied products 1/ 146.7 201.9 VIO... 178.1 ads yeh LETT 174.3 174.8 
Clay, glass and stone products 102.3 101.7 98.6 104.7 103.0 192.5 100.8 99.8 
Electric light and power Sa 93.1 95.6 95.1 90.3 93.4 100.5 96.2 
Electrical apparatus 108.1 132.6 139.0 156.3 154.6 154.6 153.8 150.1 
Iron and steel products yh V19.5 164.8 Sy fs VAS) 176.6 Was 166.2 163.7 155.5 
Crude, rolled and forged products 112.5 122.4 124.2 125.8 ELS )1 117.4 116.7 i18.4 
Machinery (other thar vehicles) 108.4 Does 109.9 102.6 99.7 98.0 98.6 98.7 
Agricultural implements VOM 7, La gee, 124.4 120.6 125.9 LIS e2 118.4 122.7 
Land vehicles and aircraft 117.0 148.6 158.7 L260 LIS. 168.2 LEY. 5 158.7 
Automobiles and parts 102.4 120.4 119.6 19.5 117.3 110.2 114.3 114.1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 1/ 141.4 $46.2 360.9 388.4 361.0 356.0 339.5 318.3 
Heating appliances 103.4 100.7 105.7 107.4 106.2 103.6 109.6 114.8 
Iron and steel Pabricatigniaseies) 113.8 145.4 140.1 133.9 131.3 127.7 130.8 130.2 
Foundry and machine shop products 111.6 138.4 112.8 yep leah & 121.9 Ll2.9 100.7 101.2 
Other iron and steel products 137.4 212.4 209.1 198.4 184.5 L7Giant 175.6 158.5 
Non-ferrous metal products 1/ 116.8 157.5 166.3 173.7 158.3 156.2 147.0 137.6 
Hon-metallic mineral products 102.1 109.7 114.1 118.9 118.4 117.6 120.4 115.7 
Miscellaneous LT we 161.2 167.4 168.6 167.6 169.5 164.5 164.1 
LOGGING 158.1 149.2 92.8 151.7 170.8 111.1 Dio 190.1 
MINING 103.6 91.4 88.1 89.2 89.9 86.3 86.0 B55 
Coal 110.6 LOW 97.3 109.7 110.5 103.6 104.5 106.4 
Metallic ores Son 85.3 81.5 77.0 78.6 73.44 70.6 69.4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 105.3 Oia 98.1 96.3 93.2 100.7 108.8 105.8 
COMMUNICATIONS 103.5 107.9 106.6 107.6 107.9 110.9 116.4 113.8 
Telegraphs 101.3 tiT.9 113.9 111.0 Tp WATS) nl a UA) LIS. 2 12. 1 
Telephones 104.2 105.2 104.1 106.5 106.6 aa AWe 116.7 114.34 
TRANSPORTATION 104.9 110.3 115.7 120.7 115.7 123.4 125.6 Toei 
Street railways 101.9 110.6 113.7 122.6 121.3 126.6 T2962 125.4 
Steam railways 106.6 113.0 118.7 1222 ake 125.0 125.5 125.7 
Shipping and stevedoring 106.0 100.7 108.3 abs es) 86.7 HWA sah i726 dvs by ara 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 102.8 108.5 90.5 92.0 64.1 72.6 94.1 78.8 
Building 118.6 145.7 111.3 92.8 64.1 61.1 70.6 70.2 
Highway 107.0 89.6 72.8 91.7 45.1 1535 110.5 78.3 
Railway 73.4 86.1 89.9 90.8 83.0 87.3 100,9 91.4 
SERVICES 99.7 106.5 112.38 115.5 115.2 118.5 121.2 119.7 
Hotels and restaurants 99.5 106.8 115.0) 1120.6 119.6 122.1 128.9 126.2 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 100.1 106.0 108.1 107.7 108.3 112.5 109.4 109.7 
TRADE 106.6 104.9 96.0 108.4 99.8 102.9 103.3 114.5 
Retail 108.5 107.5 95.9 110.4 98.9 102.4 101.3 115.8 
Wholesale 98.7 96.5 96.8 102.3 103.0 104,8 110.1 111.6 
FIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 110,4 122.0 118.5 PA She ae ete as Ce Dd Oe 
ARC 105.0 106.7 105.6 108.1 108.4 108.0 108.6 LIOTT 
Banks and trust companies 110.8 115.6 113.8 116.6 6.7 116.6 116.9 119.2 
Brokerage and stock market operation 94.7 81.7 90.8 102.4 107.9 110.5 119.0 120.8 
Insurance 98.4 97.1 96.3 7.9 98.0 Ofer: 97.6 99.4 
TOTAL 110.1 121.3 117.9 123.9 118.4 117.6 121.0 t2ie.e 


ee 


TABLE 6. - INDFX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
AT SPECIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941 TO DEC. 1, 1944. 


The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
establishments on or about June 1, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 1. - Index Numbers of Payrolls. 
a aR a Se SO ee SEER EOS 


Areas and Industries Dec. 1 Dec. 1 June 1 Dec. 1 Mar. 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 
1941 1942 1943 1943 1944 1944 1944 1944 

Maritime - Manufacturing boL. 7% 163.4 181.3 Leen6 194.1 194.6 186.7 198.4 
rovinces Lumber products 94.6 132.7 123.6 153.7 155.9 164.9 200.5 149.7 
Pulp and paper 113.9 aa Ny ag eee Lee ¥ 123.6 130.0 129.8 128.5 

Iron and steel 140.3 216.1 247.7 27561 265.5 261.1 239.9 267.0 

Logging 160.7 218.9 109.2 202.6 268.0 111.3 103.3 257.0 

Mining 132.9 116.6 109.3 150.3 L297 NAC 142.4 152.3 

Transportation MPA 180.6 231.0 216.5 217.6 213.7 179.8 211.8 

Construction 181.3 165.4 112.0 168.4 86.3 118.3 175.5 137.7 

Trade 120.4 115.8 107.9 125.9 119.0 124.4 126.0 140.7 

Maritimes - All Industries 138.6 164.9 LSZac LV652 161.2 161.5 167.2 177.0 
Quebec - Manufacturing 126.1 167.6 iba 189.2 IU s}s) 5) 178.0 180.0 17€.9 
Lumber products 104,5 125.2 123.0 133.2 132.7 139.6 162.1 146.1 

Pulp and paper 113.5 105.4 107.8 115.6 ION eau les e/ 129.6 124.8 

Textile products 110.4 T2Z2ieO 120.9 haces i269 121.0 Lelent 129.9 

Chemical and allied proe= 157.7 250.2 249.2 233.8 239.8 229.3 234.6 240.7 

Iron and steel ducts 141.3 216.0 239.1 271.6 257.6 243.6 241.1 228.1 

Logging 190.5 210.2 105.6 234.9 319.0 160.5 133.5 301.7 

Mining laze EL2R2 LLG kL 118.9 119.8 114.1 T2562 112.6 

Communications 101.9 110.5 109.4 114.4 119.0 122.8 125.4 124.6 

Transportation 116.6 LIS st 121.3 125.2 114.8 132.9 159.1 145.3 

Construction 119.4 155.4 114.9 116.4 GDieAl! 86.6 124.2 9657 

Services 106.2 131.6 144.2 149.1 150.1 1526.7 155.1 156.6 

Trade 104.3 112.3 107.9 11607 116.3 116.7 114.8 122.2 


160.0 


Quebec ~- All Industries 123.3 154.4 153.1 166.3 155.3 159.9 160.8 
Ontario - Manufacturing 120.8 148.9 148.3 156.1 157.3 151.9 155.7 155.1 


i Lumber products 106.5 114.9 126.7 135.5 128.2 128.3 142.0 134.5 
Plant products - edible 123.1 120.4 116.0 134.0 126.2 126.6 157.0 146.4 
Pulp and paper 113.9 111.5 109.8 115.8 116.6 114.9 118.7 121.9 
Textile products 114.9 119.8 112.2 116.0 118.7 113.2 111.2 118.9 
Chemical and allied prp- 135.5 196.0 186.1 165.7 178.2 159.7 168.1 179.7 
Electrical apparatug’°t® 122.3 146.7 147.3 167.4 167.3 163.9 167.6 172.2 
Iron and steel 124.4 171.2 171.1 177.3 179.1 171.1 172.4 170.3 


Non-ferrous metal products152.1 


Logging 167.8 179.3 108.9 TWAT 27661 142.9 162.9 516.4 
Mining 99.5 90.5 79.3 83.1 79.5 75.7 78.7 


1/ Revised, as a result of changes in industrial classification. 


166.9 


174.5 


Lives 


L79.2 


177.0 


168.0 


165.7 


87.0 
Communications 104.0 TTT 6 T1125 118.3 121 69 129.0 152.6 129.2 
Transportation 112.4 ere f 124.2 132.1 124.9 154.9 139.3 144.6 
Construction 99.9 103.2 101.3 96.8 75.4 77.3 89.9 89.5 
Services 107.8 118.0 127.5 132.1 151.6 135.6 156.6 139.6 
Trade 108.2 107.0 103.0 110.9 106.4 109.7 111.4 118.1 
Ontario - All Industries 116.2 135.7 134.0 140.5 139.9 136.1 159.2 142.2 
Prairie - Manufacturing WA, 152.5 152.7 LET. 7, 169.1 164.5 162.8 169.4 
rovinces Animal products - edible 121.7 146.3 142.7 183.6 186.6 195.7 184.4 215.3 
Lumber products 106.1 108.8 113.7 111.6 124.2 Tiere 133.5 123.8 
Plant products - edible 121.2 140.1 124.7 158.9 139.2 142.9 154.2 165.3 
Textile products 101.6 124.7 122.7 118.3 125.6 128.3 127.6 131.6 
Iron and steel 132.7 174.7 185.4 9952 200.0 181.4 173.0 176.8 
Mining 138.1 144.5 133.5 152.1 149.7 142.6 153.5 161.6 
Communications 106.0 112.3 111.9 116.0 116.0 118.4 124.9 125.1 
Transportation 111.5 115.2 122.6 12951 125.6 139.4 142.3 147.8 
Construction 88.6 99.8 9921 113.7 i ders 95.3 112.4 102.2 
Services 94.6 108.7 114.3 120.8 124.2 127.4 132.0 132.9 
Trade 111.7 114.9 107.3 123.5 114.0 IN769 120.5 131.0 
Prairies - All Industries 114.5 126.6 126.2 139.5 132.9 136.4 140.4 145.3 
British - Manufacturing 126.3 209.9 217.3 230.2 222.6 212.4 CO hf 205.9 
Columbia Animal products - edible 101.9 118.3 115.5 145.2 119.7 133.3 159.9 167.7 
Lumber products 111.1 117.3 109.6 115.6 PSST 116.8 124.5. 123.0 
Plant products - edible 117.4 165.2 Lager 187.2 144.6 186.0 234.8 234.4 
Pulp and paper 107.3 115.7 107.9 119.5 119.2 121.4 127.1 128.8 
Iron and steel 179.2 517.7 579.2 586.3 573.0 514.9 492.9 438.6 
Non-ferrous metal products Y 00.2 126.4 111.0 119.0 113.0 106.4 105.9 106.7 
Logging 99.9 106.8 133.5 161.2 143.5 150.8 129.8 142.3 
Mining 110.0 86.7 90.3 94.9 99.6 88.2 87.9 85.3 
Transportation 111.9 127.1 133.5 136.0 143.5 150.9 149.6 155.4 
Construction 103.7 236.5 247.3 178.9 146.5 136.9 142.9 153.0 
Services 103.2 ME fel 128.6 138.1 143.6 148.5 154.3 153.8 
Trade Te. 7 120.7 114.7 128.3 126.1 129.2 134.4 141.6 
B.C. - All Industries 116.1 169.6 176.2 179.8 173.8 168.7 170.0 166.1 
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TABLE 6. - IFDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES - (Goneluded) 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their base 19262100 to June 1, 1941 #6 
100, for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the base figures used in calculating the latter are 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, 
for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 2. - Index Numbers of Employment 


er 


hrede tnd: tnaieteles Dec. 1 Dec. 1 June 1 Dec. 1 Mar. 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 


1941 1942 1945 1943 1944 1944 1944 1944 

Maritime - All Manufacturing 108.7 128.8 136.5 142.3 139.3 139.6 137.5 139.5 
Provinces Lumber products 82.1 106.2 106.3 105.4 105.8 120.1 136.7 103.6 
Pulp and paper 100.2 103.2 106.8 107.3 102.5 103.0 104.6 101.92 

Iron and steel 127.4 174.8 188.1 201.0 193.5 190.7 179.7 168.4 

Logging 154.5 172.5 76.8 149.4 170.9 76.0 66.8 168.9 

Mining 98.6 85.1 82.3 89.3 88.9 89.35 89.4 89.6 

Transportation 141.0 164.7 191.4 189.7 186.5 182.7 152.0 175.0 

Construction 151.5 141.5 86.4 122.3 64.6 85.5 121.9 100.4 

Trade 114.3 115.6 98.5 115.4 100.5 105.7 106.8 125.3 

Meritimes - All Industries 123.4 128.2 115.0 131.0 114.9 117.0. 121.1 125.9 
Quebec - All Manufacturing 113.5 135.3 140.8 143.1 141.7 138.1 138.0 132.4 
Lumber products 84.4 88.1 89.4 86.9 88.3 94.0 108.2 95.5 

Pulp and paper 105.1 97.0 99.4 103.2 102.0 105.9 111.3 106.2 

Textile products 103.6 105.9 104.5 101.7 103.3 102.3 98.9 103.4 

Chemical and allied products:151.0 218.9 214.9 193.5 192.0 147.2 198.1 195.4 

Iron and steel 124.8 173.6 194.7 207.5 199.6 192.8 188.2 171.7 

Logging 186.2 165.7 91.4 173.9 174.3 107.9 85.7 201.8 

Vining 108.3 103.9 106.5 107.8 107.4 101.4 99.8 97.2 

Communications 105.4 108.7 107.5 108.1 109.5 112.3 117.5 115.7 

Transportation 104.6 102.5 106.8 110.9 101.3 114.8 122.2 119.7 

Construction 108.5 121.5 95.1 96.0 58.2 71.0 112.3 76.4 

Services 102.7 114.2 120.6 123.8 124.2 125.9 130.4 125.1 

Trade 105.9 105.9 98.2 Li2.2 106.2 118.5 102.7 112.7 

Quebec . - All Industries 114.3 128.5 125.7 132.4 125.3 123.5 127.1 125.6 
Ontario © All Manufacturing 11007 125.5 124.1 Rey ie 125.2 123.3 126.6 124.1 
Lumber vroducts 93.4 Seis 106.5 LOT. 2 100.8" 102.1 114.3 105.6 

Plant products - edible 1224 108.2 103.7 124.2 113.0 116.0 165.1 134.4 

Pulp and paper 105.9 100.5 101.3 106.3 105.1 104.4 107.8 109.8 

Textile products 104.2 100.9 96.2 95.0 95.9 93.3 91.6 94.5 

Chemical and allied products127.3 178.0 161.7 157.7 147.1 132.9 143.1 148.2 

Electrical apparatus 109.6 UZeie9 127.9 141.6 138.7 142.4 143.9 142.9 

Iron and steel 114.1 145.1 143.8 143.4 140.9 137.9 138.8 134.6 

Non-ferrous metal products 113.0 137.0 137.0 140.6 137.7 135.5 129.1 126.2 

Logging 158.7 151.6 84.0 131.2 188.4 119.0 119.3 226.5 

Mining 94.5 82.4 76.0 68.4 71.7 69.5 68.1 68.3 

Communications 101.2 100.9 100.2 102.4 104.2 108.2 113.2 110.5 

Transportation 103.5 111.0 113.0 121.3 111.8 121.3 124.6 123.3 

Construction 87.5 85.5 79.7 74.6 59.2 63.0 70.7 70.6 

Services 102.9 105.0 112.2 113.7 111.3 115.5 116.2 117.1 

Trade 103.9 $9.3 92.2 101.9 94.6 97.5 / 98.4 108.4 

Ontario - All Industries 107.5 116.2 113.0 116.5 113.6 112.5 115.6 116.6 
Prairie - All Manufacturing 116.8 131.6 131.6 142.0 141.5 138.6 139.2 138.6 
Provinces Animal products - edible 112.0 127.5 130.3 159.1 160.2 178.1 169.9 183.5 
Lumber products 99.9 87.1 92.3 89.9 101.2 94.8 105.6 9¢.3 

Plant products - edible 118.0 136.2 118.5 - 151.0 129.7 132.7 145.1 157.0 

Textile products 101.9 116.7 116.2 105.5 112.4 116.0 113.2 114.5 

Iron and steel 115.6 146.3 151.3 160.1 157.9 141.3 138.9 132.1 

Mining 128.6 123.1 111.8 129.2 125.7 117.4 122.3 125.7 

Communications 104.8 105.2 106.6 107.4 105.6 109.4 115.2 111.2 

Transportation 100.5 105.8 110.6 115.2 114.7 119.9 125.3 122.8 

Construction 82.0 80.0 77.4 80.7 56.5 70.2 81.7 72.7 

Services 88.8 96.7 99.8 107.0 108.9 112.6 117.8 115.8 

Trade 108.8 108.7 98.4 112.2 100.4 105.9 108.1 121.2 

Prairies - All Industries 105.6 110.6 108.0 217.2 110.9 113.2 AV 62 118.4 
British -All Manufacturing 115.6 167.6 167.6 179.7 173.4 169.0 174.1 163.7 
Columbia Animal products - edible 1lOV2 108.4 108.3 123.0 95.6 102.2 135.6 132.6 
Lumber products 102.5 95.8 90.5 93.0 92.2 95.2 98.4 96.6 

Plant products - edible 115.9 147.1 108.2 158.6 109 .4 123.2 204.0 196.7 

Pulp and paper 104.6 107.5 102.3 109.0 108.8 109.0 112.8 112.2 

Iron and steel 157.9 $99.0 423.6 442.1 438.5 403.7 379.1 336.9 

Non-ferrous metal product 88.7 114.1 105.5 112.4 106.7 102.3 100.4 99.6 

Logging 94.2 95.1 119.9 129.3 122.2 128.3 124.3 129.5 

Mining 99.1 80.1 83.3 83.7 83.9 78.5 77.3 72.1 

Transportation 99.8 105.3 109.0 112.6 121.2 122.7 123.9 123.5 

Construction 93.5 170.3 162.2 123.9 106.1 102.2 105.6 99.2 

Services 96.7 107.1 110.7 114.6 116.4 119.9 123.4 124.1 

Trade 109.7 111.0 100.4 113.6 103.7 107.3 112.3 lezec 


B. C. - All Industries LO Tet 138.9 139.1 143.7 158.1 136.1 139.4 135.3 
1/ Revised as a result of changes in industrial classification. 
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TABLE 7. - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLIS BY CITIES AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, 
AT SPFCIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941, TO DEC. 1, 1944. 


PS ast Pes a Ea Ae OP AL en ee a PE Un se 
The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
establishments on, or about June 1, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 1. - Index Numbers of Payrolls 


a eee 0 Ne a a Dr ne ee 

Cities and Industries Dec. 1 Dec. 1 June 1 Dec. 1 Mar. 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 

1941 1942 1943 1943 1944 1944 1944 1944 

MONTREAL - Manufacturing 127.1 itioret 180.6 197.4 192.5 183.7 184.1 181.9 
Plant Products - edible 114.2 116.0 110.4 121.8 126.8 123.0 125.3 131.6 

Pulp and paper 111.2 112.8 108.8 124.6 128.2 125.4 129.1 135.7 

Textiles 108.8 122.2 120.2 119.6 126.5 122.6 120.4 127.9 

Tobacco 117.9 164.4 145.4 159.1 164.5 160.7 160.4 173.3 

Iron and steel 146.0 220.0 242.8 or lee 261.1 241.2 244.0 232.2 

Communications 103.3 108.6 110.8 114.5 120.0 123.3 123.5 123.7 
Transportation T2321 100.2 107<1 111.6 8129 124.3 134.5 137.3 

Construction 130.4 144.4 108.5 110.3 115.1 94.8 113.7 111.0 

Services 104.5 128.4 138.0 150.6 153.1 156.1 152.8 160.4 

Trade 103.3 114.0 109.9 118.0 117.5 117.2 114.9 123.4 

Montreal - All Industries 123.0 156.9 160.7 173.9 168.6 164.3 165.7 165.6 
QUEBEC - Manufacturing 136.4 215.1 255.5 294.8 275.7 288.4 290.3 241.3 
Chemicals 205.7 $77.1 439.5 402.2 403.5 378.1 394.5 , 360.35 

Iron and steel 134.7 276.0 393.5 607.1 532.7 593.0 569.4 390.7 

Transportation 105.6 120.0 123.4 131.6 131.6 140.9 151.9 148.6 

Construction 117.3 213.4 144.1 150.6 135.5 140.7 161.8 151.9 

Services 105.8 115.3 131.8 134.7 141.5 148.5 159.8 161.7 

Trade 103 ,2 111.8 109.9 126.6 123.8 134.1 129.3 134.0 

Quebec - All Industries 128.3 192.4 214.8 245.2 230.5 241.7 244.8 210.7 
TORONTO - Manufacturing 128.2 165.0 167.2 Vitel 181.4 174.6 173.3 171.9 
Plant products - edible 118.0 108.9 105.0 114.4 113.2 112.0 120.7 124.7 

Pulp and paper 114.3 109.7 104.4 116.2 118.2 115.5 117.8 124.1 

Textiles 119.2 128.2 121.6 123.4 126.6 119.5 115.9 124.8 

Chemicals 155.3 218.0 220.8 234.0 238.4 200.9 205.7 219.3 

Electrical apparatus 11952 151.4 . 161.1 181.0 182.3 180.5 181.0 187.5 

Iron and steel 133.6 228.0 234.9 249.3 255.7 243.8 244.8 226.8 

Communications 104.4 111.8 112.2 115.9 122.3 124.7 128.0 123.7 
Transportation 101.5 124.7 129.3 138.1 132.6 139.4 142.€ 146.9 

Construction 73.7 93.9 82.0 92.8 85.1 78.9 83.2 93.5 

Services 106.4 116.1 TAT, 135.0 137.1 139.6 136.0 142.9 

Trade 112.0 111.0 105.3 D2. 7 107.7 110.6 111.4 118.7 

Toronto _—_—-_—All_Industries 120.7 148.6 149.1 158.6 158.7 155.8 155.3 156.3 
OTTAWA - Manufacturing 117.2 131.9 134.1 148.2 139.6 143.0 144.4 151.6 
Pulp and paper 111.2 113.2 117.0 124.6 126.1 121.3 125.3 132.1 

Iron and steel 129.8 146.7 154.8 177.0 149.5 168.9 167.7 184.0 

Construction 193.7 115.9 107.4 98.2 78.2 84.4 98.9 95.4 

Services 117.8 139.0 144,1 152.9 154.6 149.9 150.9 157.6 

Trade 101.3 113.5 112.5 125.8 123.2 122.6 125.2 130.5 

Ottawa - All Industries 122.7 125.3 126.4 136.6 128.8 132.1 135.3 140.3 
HAMILTON - Menufaeturing 125.8 150.4 136.1 141.5 143.1 135.8 137.0 142.7 
Textiles 118.1 115.4 103.0 ‘111.5 113.8 108.0 100.8 116.3 

Flectrical apparatus 131.4 163.0 145.8 170.2 169.9 161.1 175.3 181.8 

Iron and steel 130.8 166.6 148.9 149.0 150.5 139.9 140.1 142.0 

Construction ASU 111.3 93.0 87.1 63.4 60.0 68.0 84.8 

Trade 107.7 109.2 101.4 108.8 107.6 112.0 113.2 126.0 

Hamilton - All Industries 122.1 144.9 131.5 136.7 136.7 130.9 132.7 139.1 
WINDSOR - Manufactur ing 105.4 146.2 148.7 147.3 152.2 142.6 143.2 144.1 
Iron and steel 104.5 149.6 152.2 149.3 155.0 143.6 142.9 143.9 

Construction 157.8 201.1 146.3 164.8 118.1 142.3 164.9 183.6 

Trade 93.9 104.0 100.8 116.1 108.6 112.6 119.1 120.6 

Windsor - All Industries 106.1 145.7 147.3 146.8 150.3 142.3 143.2 144.7 
WINNIPEG - Manufacturing 128.5 149.4 150.4 164.1 167.7 164.0 156.9 167.8 
Animal products - edible 115.6 141.9 137.3 Eee, 178.7 18€.6 178.7 212.8 

Textiles 98.4 123.7 121.8 113.0 120.8 123.2 121.2 124.9 

Chemicale 831.2 826.8 618.4 690.0 617.6 671.6 667.6 640.7 

Iron and steel 119.7 149.5 170.9 184.0 190.9 174 2 157.0 169.6 

Communications 96.0 103.2 96.2 104.4 98.1 98.5 103.4 110.4 
Transportation 107.7 110.8 120.8 133.0 131.1 135.4 1406.0 144.2 

Construction 34.3 48 4 44.0 34.5 25.5 32.9 35.4 38.6 

Services 105.1 116.2 120.6 128.3 132.5 140.8 141.7 143.7 

Trade 116.6 118.2 108.5 128.7 ~ 114.0 119.0 118.3 134.8 

Winnipeg - All Industries 112.6 126.3 124.5 137.2 134.2 134.9 131.7 142.5 
VANCOUVER - Manufacturing 140.9 289.8 318.7 324.1 323.6 297.5 284.7 264.1 
Lumber products 115.3 106.1 99.d 112.2 113.3 115.1 120.1 126.5 

Iron and steel 189.3 591.7 669.4 657.1 658.0 583.3 536.4 475.2 

Communications 111.7 116.8 118.5 115.9 116.5 124.9 137.5 135.4 
Transportation 110.6 119.9 150.0 130.2 147.3 150.1 144.7 157.4 

Construction 124.0 243.4 160.4 189.5 139.6 129.0 147.2 146.2 

Services 104.4 133.2 132.6 143.1 149.2 153.1 158.9 156.3 

Trade 112.8 120.9 115.4 131.3 129.2 130.8 134.4 144.6 


Vancouver - All Industries 127.1 215.9 225.2 233.5 232.1 219.2 214.8 207.4 


eT Oe ee tS a 
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TABLE 7. - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY CITIES AND PRINCIPAL IXDUSTRIES - (Concluded). 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their base 1926100 to 
June 1, 1941 as 100, for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the base figures used in 
calculating the latter are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the pay day 
falling nearest to the first of June, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 2. - Index Numbers of Employment. 


Dec. 1 Dec. 1 June 1 Dec. 
Cities and Industries 1941 1942 1943 1943 
MONTREAL - Manufacturing 115.2 138.5 146.3 161.5 
Plant products - edible 109.5 102.6 96.1 99.4 
Pulp and paper 107.8 109.0 206.4 114.6 
Textiles 104.3 107.7 107.1 101.6 
Tobacco iD sie 136.0 123.8 11269 
Iron and steel 128.8 ATA] 199.1 rela! 
Communications 104.9 106.0 104.9 105.5 
Transportation 107.6 86.2 90.7 93.7 
Construction 122.3 ern 93.9 86.9 
Services HOV 109.4 113.5 123.9 
Trade 106.0 107.2 99.4 114.6 
Montreal - All Industries 113.5 128.8 132.4 138.3 
QUEBEC - Manufacturing 125.6 175.1 199.6 206.0 
Chemicals. 169.4 268.0 292.7 246.5 
Iron and steel 113.2 237.6 343.1 467.0 
Transportation 103.6 109.3 113.3 117.1 
Construction 108.0 135.9 103.4 100.4 
Services 104.8 103.2 114.6 115.6 
Trade 103.6 106.7 100.6 110.2 
Quebeo - All Industries 118.7 155.2 168.6 173.8 
TORONTO - Manufacturing 116.7 138.7 139.3 143.1 
Plant products - edible 3b Wer 100.0 98.9 114.0 
Pulp and paper 106.5 98.5 97.7 107.6 
Textiles 108.8 106.2 103.3 98.7 
Chemicals 145.90 199.0 190.5 194.3 
Electrical apparatus 108.7 133.2 145.4 160.4 
Iron and steel P2600 186.8 188.0 187.7 
Communications 101.8 103.4 101.7 103.0 
Transportation 101.5 DAS ieul- 116.0 D2 Ome 
Construction 72.3 86.9 alee | 78.8 
Services 101.7 105,9 114.3 118.5 
Trade 108.2 103.3 95.0 106.7 
Toronto - All Industries 111.9 127.4 126.1 131.4 
OTTAWA - Manufacturing 105.1 111.4 1LSie 2d 123.3 
Pulp and paper 105.8 107.6 111.0 117.8 
Iron and steel 100.6 100.7 102.2 les 
Construction 137.6 90.2 90.3 Vat dere 
Services 108.9 117.4 17.6 124.0 
Trade 104.2 108.5 103.8 113.8 
Ottawa - All Industries 109.2 108.4 109.4 115.9 
HAMILTON - Menufacturing 113.12 124.8 Neher 116.4 
i Textiles 104.3 ‘97.2 91.0 96.4 
Electrical apparatus 116.2 123.6 120.1 127.0 
Iron and steel 119.4 142.6 133.6 124.4 
Construction 74.1 83.1 72.6 63.1 
Trade 104.5 100.5 93.9 9937 
Hamilton - All Industries 110.3 120.3 113.8 112.9 
WINDSOR - Manufacturing 106.1 137.6 135.5 132.8 
Iron and steel 105.5 140.4 137.9 134.1 
Construction 153.4 162.2 118.7 140.3 
Trade 98.3 103.7 98.0 116.9 
Windsor - All Industries 106.2 135.5 132.4 131.5 
WINNIPEG - Manufacturing 119.3 128.9 131.3 139.7 
Animal products - edible 102.0 116.3 120.7 141.8 
Textiles 101.1 116.] TATE 105.0 
Chemicals 811.8 701.6 480.8 497.0 
Iron and steel 106.0 123.7 141.1 626 
Communications 106.2 97.2 95.9 96.7 
Transportation 103.9 L029 107.9 ly Wy ese f 
Construction 41.9 46.3 42.7 32.4 
Services 112.65 11é€.5 109.2 114.0 
Trade D2 11.7 99,0 114.3 
Winnipe - All Industries 108.8 114.0 111.8 120.5 
VANCOUVER - Menufacturing 126.8 226.1 254.1 244.4 
Lumber products 104.7 86.2 85.5 93.4 
Iron and steel 167.8 466.0 494.2 501.6 
Communications 102.3 108.7 107.2 108.9 
Transportation 109.2 104.7 111.5 114.9 
Construction 112.2 202.2 132.4 142.0 
Services 97.2 112.8 115.0 120.3 
Trade 109.4 VWLO.2 29.8 114.C 
Vancouver - All Industries 116.8 170.4 169.3 179.0 


1 


Mar. 1 
944 


148.7 
101.3 
116.5 
105.9 
117.2 


-203.6 


107.5 
79.2 
95.8 

125.6 

108.4 

134.9 


195.7 
238.8 
432.7 
113.5 

93.2 
120.6 
103.6 
165.5 


142.5 
110.4 
106.7 

99.6 
194.3 
155.4 
187.2 
105.1 
122.2 

74.7 
118.1 

97.6 
129.2 
112.9 
114.7 

98.6 

60.9 
121.7 
107.0 
106.7 


115.3 
96.8 
130.0 
121.8 
46.0 
97.0 
110.5 
131.5 
133.8 
97.2 
112.0 
129.2 


140.9 
144.8 
114.2 
503.7 
153.8 


93.8 
117.0 

23.1 
118.2 
100.3 
116.5 
246.2 

95.0 
506.3 
105.2 
137.3 
101.5 
121,2 
103.8 
177.5 


June 1 
1944 


146.5 

97.8 
115.8 
104.6 
114.9 
197.7 


111.7 
103.3 

78.6 
127.8 
107.4 
133.9 


190.7 
229.0 
400.2 
122.3 

90.1 
125.0 
112.9 
163.6 


141.0 
111.5 
104.7 

96.8 
166.8 
158.0 
187.4 
108.7 
126.6 

68.1 
119.9 
100.7 
128.2 
114.2 
109.4 
110.6 

70.5 
123.6 
LOST 
109.7 


114.3 

94.5 
129.4 
118.4 

44.2 
100.3 
110.4 
126.1 
125.9 
112.2 
118.4 
125.3 


138.3 
163.5 
117.9 
565.0 
137.1 


98.8 
2e ce 

29.1 
125.4 
156.0 
AUS ea 
232.5 
98.1 
461.3 
170.5 
138.9 
100.8 
124.5 
107.5 


_171.6 


Sept. 1 
1944 


142.3 
99.0 
118.7 
97.7 
109.1 
193.3 


116.2 
116.3 

90.6 
126.2 
104.5 
132.0 


190.9 
231.5 
390.6 
127.4 
101.6 
132.5 
113.2 
165.6 


141.4 
123.2 
108.2 

94.0 
175.5 
158.0 
187.7 
110.3 
127.4 

73.4 
114.7 
101.0 
129.2 
118.2 
111.8 
116.7 

79.9 
124.7 
111.1 
113.5 


114.6 

90.1 
133.5 
117.6 

53.6 
100.4 
111.4 
126.0 
124.4 
116.5 
121.3 
125.4 


135.0 
157.9 
112.9 
561.0 
130.2 


103.3 
125.5 

33.4 
127.1 
105.7 
117.0 
219.5 

98.2 
411.0 
114.8 
132.7 
114.1 
127.7 
111.5 
167.35 


Dec. 1 


137.4 
103.1 
120.3 
104.0 
114.8 
176.4 


116.5 
108.3 

88.2 
127.6 
115.7 
129.6 


168.5 
202.3 
297 0% 
123.3 
99.6 
133.1 
123.2 
151.2 


137.9 
124.4 
112.4 

98.3 
183.5 
157.3 
170.0 
108.7 
12727 

82.5 
120.1 
1OR7 
129.2 
116.8 
112.3 
116.6 

15.2 
126.0 
122.9 
114.7 


116.1 

95.5 
132.5 
116.5 

65.4 
117.2 
114.6 
125.8 
124.3 
142.2 
129.3 
125.9 


137.6 
170.8 
113.8 
521.2 
130.3 


102.4 
128.8 

34.8 
128.9 
124.4 
123.8 
205.6 
103.4 
367.1 
114.8 
158.8 
114.8 
128.0 
122.6 
165.9 
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FABLE 8.- SUMMARY STATISTICS OF FNPLOYMFNT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE FIVE ECONOMIC AREAS AT 
SPECIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941 TO DHC.1, 1944 


of 


Payrolls 
(Amounts Disbursed by 
Reporting Firms to 


lndex Numbers 


Index Con- 
verted to Base 


Argrerate Payrolls 
Paid to these Employ- 


Per Capita 


Enployees ees on or about Average Weekly June 1, 194151 their Staffs at 
Date Reported at Indicated Date for Earnings Paid for Comparison June 1, 1941, for 
Indicated Services Rendered in on or about with Index of Services in Last Week 


Date Indicated Date Payrolls in May=100) 


Oo. 


MARITIME 
“PROVINCES Dec. 1, 1941 140,618 3,332,030 23.70 187.9 123.4 138.6 
Dec. 1, 1942 146,146 3,818,412 26.13 195.1 128.2 154.9 
June 1, i943 132,717 3,811,995 28.72 175.3 115.0 152.2 
Dec. 1, 151,188 4,418,854 29.23 199.6 131.0 176.2 
Mar. 1, 1944 132,560 4,046,046 30.52 175.1 114.9 161.2 
June l, " 135,435 4,076,269 30.10 178.2 117.0 161.5 
Sept.l, * 140,939 4,244,244 30.11 184.5 121.1 167.2 
Dec. 1, 146,469 4,495,125 30.69 191.8 125.9 177.0 
QUEBEC Dec. 1, 1941 524,932 13,266,706 25.27 180.0 114.3 123.3 
aaa Dec. 1, 1942 591,583 16,733,335 28.29 202.2 128.5 154.4 
Jume 1, 1943 581,006 16,791,556 28.90 197.8 125.7 153.1 
Deo. ty. 614,047 18,443,155 30.04 208.3 132.4 166.3 
Mar. 1, 1944 582,468 17,813,643 30.58 197.1 125.3 160.0 
Jue l, ”" 574,048 17,289,679 30.12 194.3 123.5 155.3 
Sept.l, ” 593,042 17,844,099 30.09 200.0 127.1 159.9 
Der, * 586,627 17,974,124 30.63 197.6 125.6 160.8 
ONTARIO Dec. 1, 1941 705,878 20,449,041 28.97 174.0 107.5 116 .2 
re eR Dec. 1, 1942 764,444 24,028,808 31.43 188.2 116.2 135.7 
June 1, 1943 743,257 23,765,736 31.98 182.9 113.0 134.0 
Dec. 1,.°" 767,379 25,052,970 “32.65 188.6 116.5 140.5 
Mar. 1, 1944 748,087 24,984,133 33.40 183.9 113.6 139.9 
Junel, " 742,721 24,342,633 32.77 182.1 112.5 136.1 
Sept.l, " 767,819 25,070,019 32.65 186.5 115.6 139.2 
Dec. 1, " 775,337 25,654,503 33.10 188.0 116.6 142.2 
ORROVTNCES Dec. 1, 1941 183,306 5,158,660 28.14 135.5 105.6 114.5 
Dec. 1, 1942 191,953 5,723,491 29.82 141.9 110.6 126.6 
June 1, 1943 187,617 5,724,407 30.52 138.5 108.0 126.2 
Dec. 1, " 203,752 6,349,342 31.16 150.3 117.1 139.5 
Mar. 1, 1944 193,173 6,063,396 31.39 142.3 110.9 132.9 
jmel, " 198,705 6,283,018 31.62 145.2 113.2 136.4 
Sept.1, ° 206 ,596 6,500,111 31.46 150.3 117. 140.4 
Dec. 1, * 209,108 6,738,516 32.23 151.9 118.4 145.3 
iit tJ Dec. 1, 191 133,564 3,925,861 29.39 144.5 107.1 116.1 
~CODUMBIA pec, 1, 1942 173,717 5,843,132 33.64 187.4 138.9 169.6 
June 1, 1943 174,642 6,171,476 35.34 187.6 139.1 176.2 
Dec. 1, * 180,362 6,331,406 35.10 193.7 143.7 179.8 
Mar. 1, 1944 173,569 6,139,893 35.37 186.3 138.1 173.8 
June l, ” 171,504 5,968,957 34.80 183.6 136.1 168.7 
Sept.1, " 176,780 6,056,189 34.45 188.1 139.4 170.0 
Dec. 1, ° 170,870 5,931,748 34.71 182.5 135.3 166.1 
CANADA Dec. 1, 1941 1,688,298 46,132,298 27.32 168.8 110.4 119.4 
gti Dec. 1, 1942 1,867,843 56,147,178 30.06 186.5 122.0 144.0 
June 1, 1943 1,819,239 56,265,170 30.93 181.2 118.5 143.4 
Dec. 1, " 1,916,728 60,596,603 31.61 190.5 124.6 153.4 
Mar. 1, 1944 1,829,857 59,047,111 32.27 181.7 118.8 149.1 
Jue l, ” 1,822,413 57,960,656 $1.80 180.5 118.1 146.0 
Sept.1, " 1,884,176 59,714,662 31.69 185.5 121.5 149.6 


Dec. 2, * 1,886,411 60,794,016 32.19 185.7 121. 152.1 
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TABLE 9.- SUMMARY STATISTICS OF FMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY ESTABLISHMENTS IM THE EIGHT LEADING CITIES, 
AT SPECIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941, TO DEC. 1, 1944. 


of 


Index HBumbors 


Payrolls 
(Amounts Disbursed by 


Aggregate Payrolls Index Con- 


Paid to these Employ-| Per Capita verted to Base Reporting Firms to 
Employees ees on or about Average Weekly Published June 1, 1941#100 their 8taffs at 
Reported at | Indicated Date for Earnings Paid Index for Comparison June 1, 1941, for 
Date Indicated Services Rendered in on or about (19262100) with Index of Services in Last Week 


Date Week Precedi: Indicated Date Payrolls in May®100) 


No. $ $ 
MONTREAL Dec. 1, 1941 242,752 6,472,592 26.66 159.8 113.5 123.0 
apace se Dec. 1, 1942 275,959 8,325,266 30.17 181.7 128.8 156.9 
June 1, 1943 285,697 8,712,715 30.50° 186.8 182.4 160.7 
Deosr ls a” 300,095 9,595,327 31.97 195.1 138.3 173.9 
Mar. 1, 1944 292,898 9,540,351 31.89 190.3 134.9 168.6 
June 1, " 291,179 9,109,990 31.29 188.9 133.9 164.3 
Sept.1, 1 287,473 9,207,457 32.03 186.2 182.0 165.7 
Deccel, 9! 282,747 9,214,264 32.59 182.8 129.6 165.6 
QUEBEC CITY Dec. 1, 1941 27,025 608 ,012 22.50 194.6 118.7 128.3 
Sean ee peDec.).1; 1982 36,367 919,286 25.28 25463 155.2 192.4 
June 1, 1943 39,560 1,035,861 26.17 276.3 168.6 214.8 
Dec: 15." 40,996 1,194,673 29.14 284.8 173.8 245.2 
Mar. 1, 1944 39,036 1,127,315 28.88 27102 165.5 230.5 
June l, " 38,795 1,187,075 30.60 268.1 163.6 241.7 
Sept.l, " 39,334 1,201,317 30.54 271.4 165. 244.8 
Deccnl Aw 35,803 1,035,790 28.93 247.8 151.2 210.7 
TORONTO Dec. 1, 1941 220,255 6,282 ,854 28.53 171.6 111.9 120.7 
Srey Dec. 1, 1942 251,120 7,785,156 31.00 195.3 127.4 148.6 
June 1, 1943 248,720 7,837,273 31.51 193.3 126.1 149.1 
Decs lave" 259,776 8,410,829 32.38 201.5 131.4 168.6 
Mar. 1, 1944 255,500 8,439,061 33.03 198.0 129.2 168.7 
June 1 " 255,125 8,292,216 32.50 197.5 128.2 155.8 
Sept.l, " 256,184 8,282,557 32.33 198.0 129.2 155.3 
Dec. 15." 256,469 8,353,641 32.57 198.0 129.2 156.3 
OTTAWA Dec. 1, 1941 21,675 553,982 25.56 164.5 109.2 122.7 
eeteres Dec. 1, 1942 21,551 570,338 26.46 163.2 108.4 1128.8 
June 1, 1943 21,754 578,724 26.60 164.7 10964 126.4 
Decsclo wai: 23,024 625,761 27.18 174.5 115.9 136.6 
Mar. 1, 1944 21,196 589,640 27.82 160.7 106.7 128.8 
June l, " 21,788 606,979 27.86 165.2 109.7 182.1 
Septslyu 22,565 622,098 27.57 170.9 113.5 135.3 
Dede lpn” 22,916 647,488 28.25 172.8 114.7 140.3 
HAMILTON Dec. 1, 1941 58,287 1,770,257 30.37 178.6 110.3 122.1 
rien aaee: Dec. 1, 1942 63,613 2,104,010 33.08 194.7 120.3 144.9 
June 1, 1943 60,179 1,911,857 31.77 184.2 113.8 131.5 
Dacei ls.) 59,869 1,994,435 33.31 182.8 112.9 136.7 
Mar. 1, 1944 58,613 1,994,690 34.03 178.9 110.5 136.7 
June ls) 58,601 1,911,000 32.61 178.7 110.4 130.9 
Sept.l,. " 59,165 1,939,330 32.78 180.3 111.4 132.7 
Dec. 1, " 60,900 2,035,084 33042 185.5 114.6 139.1 
WINDSOR Dec. 1, 1941 33,179 1,254,703 37.82 244.1 106.2 106.1 
ia ¥ Dec. 1, 1942 42,311 1,727,910 40.84 311.4 135.5 145.7 
June 1, 1943 41,388 1,749,042 42.26 304.5 132.4 147.3 
Dec. ly. 0% 41,166 1,750,095 42.51 502.3, 131.5 146.8 
Mar. 1, 1944 40,443 1,791,677 44.30 297.0 129.2 150.3 
Junel, ” 39,298 1,698,434 43.22 288.0 125.3 142.3 
Sept.1, " 39,346 1,709,179 43.44 288.4 125.4 143.2 
Decsel sv 39,810 1,731,486 43.49 289.5 125.9 144.7 
WINNIPEG Dec. 1, 1941 55,355 1,444,964 26.10 132.9 108.8 112.6 
Dec. 1, 1942 58,077 1,622,260 27.93 139.3 114.0 126.3 
June 1, 1943 57,044 1,606,470 28.16 136.6 111.8 124.5 
Dec. 1, " 61,854 1,781,352 28.80 147.2 120.5 137.2 
Mar. 1, 1944 59,939 1,751,658 29.22 142.4 116.5 134.2 
June l, " 60,810 1,761,471 28.97 144.3 118.1 134.9 
Sept.l, " 60,267 1,719,012 28.52 143.0 11%.0 131.7 
Decsiy) 63,787 1,862,363 29.20 151. 123.8 142.5 
VANCOUVER Dec. 1, 1941 58,414 1,627,281 27.86 165.7 116.8 127.1 
TEE rar ay Dec. 1, 1942 86,122 2,811,012 32.64 241.8 170.4 215.9 
June 1, 1943 85,894 2,955,565 34.41 240.2 169.3 225.2 
Decarlew un 90,893 3,096,183 34.06 254.0 179.0 233.5 
Mar. 1, 1944 90,119 3,092,572 34.32 251.6 I77.3 232.1 
June lene” 87,261 2,928,398 33.56 243.5 171.6 219.2 
Sept.l ane 85,126 2,877,337 33.80 2574 167.3 ~ 214.8 
Dec. 1 4 83,778 2,794,052 33.35 232.6 163.9 207.4 
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TABLE 10.- SUMMARY STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY FSTABLISHMENTS IN THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS AT SPECIFIED DATES DEC. 1, 1941, TO DEC. 1, 1944. 


Ende x= Bswm bre-ese-- ont 
lperesnte Pasyvolis Enployment Payrolls 
Enployees Paid to these Employ- Per Capita Index Converted (Amounts Disbursed by 
Date Reported at ees on or about Average Weekly {Published to Base, June 1, Reporting Firms at 
Indicated Indicated Date for Earnings Paid Index 1941#100 for June 1, 1941, for 
Date Services Rendered in on or about (19262100) | Comparison with Services in Last Week 


Payroll Index 


Week Precedin Indicated Date 


in May=100) 
No. 3 ‘ 
979,858 27,579,080 28.15 188.4 112.1 123.1 


MANUFACTURING Deo. 1, 1941 
ic hana cine Pe (Decs') Ll alodem ci65 664 36,026,395 31.17 221.8 132.0 159.7 
June J}, 1943 1,170,935 37,027,356 31.62 224.2 133.5 163.1 
Dacee a) we ee Oonron 39,656,330 32.86 230.9 137.4 174.0 
Mar. 1, 1944 1,183,981 39,341,757 33.23 226.5 154.8 : 172.2 
June 1) 7)  leesea25 38,137,105 32.64 Zeoun 132.8 166.7 
Sept. 1, - 4) 21855449 38,589,087 32.55 226.2 134.6 168.6 
Dec. 2, " 151253,926 38,488,916 $3.35 220.1 131.0 168.0 
LOGGING Dec. 1, 1941 74,264 1,331,095 17.92 250.3 158.1 : 261.7 
SE epiar & Dec. 1, 1942 70,067 1,476,110 21.07 236.2 149.2 168.1 
June 1, 1943 43,970 1,080,649 24.58 146.9 92.8 117.2 
DOOs be 71,211 1752) 761 24.37 240.2 151.7 188.7 
Mir, 1, 1944 80,933 2,265,300 27.99 270.4 170.8 244.1 
June: 1 52,600 1,383,791 26.31 175.9 pbb! 149.2 
Sept. 23) ou 46,362 1,265,428 27.29 155.0 97.9 134.4 
Dea. Vv ee 90,095 2,255,908 25.04, 300.9 190.1 239.1 
MINING Dec. 1, 1941 86,283 2,924,207 33.89 183.5 103.6 113.4 
; Dec. 1, 1942 75,771 2,714,873 35.83 162.0 91.4 105.0 
June 1, 1943 73,056 2,655,254 36.35 156.2 88.1 101.9 
Doce. ely wae 73,730 2,755,509 S76 57 158.1 89.2 ; 105.8 
Mar. 1, 1944 74,315 2,805,902 37.76 159.3 89.9 107.7 
June 1, " 71,794 2,688,386 37.45 152.9 86.3 102. 
Septe aay” 71,631 2,739,608 38.25 152.4 86.0 104.4 
Deo sis iis 71,255 2,835,514 39.79 151.5 85.5 108. 
COMMUNICATIONS Dec. 1, 1941 26,879 739,473 27.51 100.6 103.5 105.1 
a7) | as Dec. 1, 1942 27,775 815,242 29.55 104.0 107.0 115.8 
June 1, 1943 27,677 812,821 29.87 103.6 106.6 115.5 
Deceit, ae 27,950 844,052 30.20 104.6 107.6 119.9 
Mar. 1, 1944 28,025 859,388 30.67 104.9 107.9 122% 
Juness) ut 28,925 898,129 31.05 107.8 110.9 127.3 
Séptans 0 30,306 932,360 30.76 113.1 116.4 132.2 
Decs pew 29,640 919,967 31.04 110.6 113.8 130.4 
TRANSPORTATION Dece 1, 1941 131575 4,597,415 34,94 104.1 104.9 116.2 
Dec. 1, 1942 137,992 4,881,158 $5237 109.4 110.3 123.5 
June 1, 1943 145,005 5,228,716 36.06 114.8 115.7 131.6 
Deo. Ais es 151,234 5,420,831 35.84 1937 20 7 135.9 
Mar. 1, 1944 145,097 5,225,313 36.01 114.8 115.7 130.8 
Jane i ea 154,540 5,706,660 $6.93 122.4 123.4 142.8 
Septy ls) 159,753 5,866,069 36.72 “124.1 125.6 143.8 
Deere ys 160,159 6,186,558 38.63 124.2 125.7 151.4 
CONSTRUCTION Dec. 1, 1941 180,194 4,349,018 24.14 143.4 102.8 Tze 
Dec. 1, 1942 190,877 5,391,881 28.25 151.3 108.5 134.6 
June 1, 1943 159,494 4,711,380 29.54 126.3 90.5 117.5 
Deon eis it 161,862 4,809,156 29.71 128.3 92.0 120.0 
Mar. 1, 1944 107,633 3,311,941 30.77 85.3 61.1 82.6 
June 1, " 127,842 3,718,410 29.09 101.3 72.6 92.5 
Sept. 2 0n 166,867 4,745,213 28.44 130.8 94.1 WT7sZ 
Decisis (2 139,698 4,158,032 29.76 109.5 78.8 102.7 
SERVICES Dec. 1, 1941 37,968 636,001 16.75 170.4 99.7 104.6 
Dec. 1, 1942 40,548 739,744 18.24 182.0 106,5 121.4 
June 1, 1943 42,893 ‘794,976 18.53 192.0 112.3 130.1 
Dec. Le 44,402 842,458 18.97 197.4 115.5 135.6 
Mer. 1, 1944 44,309 858 ,546 19.38 196.8 115.2 137.8 
dunes), a 46,031 892,573 19.39 202.2 118.3 140.7 
Sept. 1,” 47,902 924,254 19.29 207.1 12752 143.1 
Deo. 1,7) 47,541 942,091 19.82 204.6 119.7 145.2 
TRADE Dec. 1, 1941 171,279 3,976,009 23.21 167.1 106.6 109.2 
Dec. 1, 1942 169,129 4,101,775 24.25 164.5 104.9 112.0 
dune 1, 1943 156,209 3,954,018 25.31 150.6 96.0 106.4 
Decs 1s fee 178,908 4,514,630 25.23 169.9 108.4 117.2 
Mer. 1, 1944 165,564 4,378,964 26.45 156.5 99.8 112.8 
vuney sly) 7 172,256 4,535,502 26.33 161.3 102.9 115.7 
Sept. 1; " 175,906 4,652,643 26.45 162.0 103.3 117.0 
Dec sweat 196,097 5,007,030 25.53 179.5 114.5 125.2 
FINANCE Dece 1, 1941 62,947 1,854,470 29.46 121.9 105.0 107.5 
Dec. 1, 1942 63,976 1,975,758 30.88 123.9 106.7 114.4 
June 1, 1943 63,325 1,967,516 31.07 122.6 105.6 114.0 
Deon ea 64,819 2,040,707 31.48 125.5 108.1 118.2 
Mar. 1, 1944 64,949 2,073,274 $1.92 125.8 108.4 120.1 
June 1, " 64,773 Slt TOL 32.68 125.4 108.0 122.6 
Sentesls) 4% 65,304 2,124,465 32.53 126.1 108.6 122.6 

1, 


Dec. . 66,485 2,155,397 52 42 128.5 110.7 124.5 
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TABLE Tl. - PER CAPITA AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN VARIOUS 


INDUSTRIES AT SPECIFIED DATES, DEC. 1, 1941 = DEC. 1, 1944. 


‘Industries Dec. 1 Dec. 1. June l Dec. Mar. June 1 Sept. 1 Dec. 1 
: 1941 1942 1943 1943 1944 1944 1944 1944 
MANUFACTURING 28.15 1.1% $1.62 32.86 33.25 52.64 32.55 33.35 
Animal products - edible 26.35 28.90 29.01 30. 52 50.55 29.81 29.01 30.82 
Fur and products 24.80 28.66 28.76 30.04 28.06 30.01 29.60 31.33 
Leather and products 19.60 22.45 22.38 23.16 23.435 23.14 23.65 24.34 
Boots and shoes 18.77 21.60 22.04 22.32 22.75 22.23 22.63 23.37 
CELE CES SRS oe IORI IV 2, A lL SCR AAA A i Es 
Rough and dressed lumber 22.93 27.01 26.15 28.41 28.82 28.04 28.24 29.04 
Furniture 23.82 25.70 24.53 26.23 26.27 26.24 26.27 27.55 
Other lumber products 20.96 24.75 24.68 26.74% 27237 26.22 27.42 27.71 
AO ka I a a et 2 A RL AE RA OL SL A ED hs EDD 
Pulp and paper products 31.39 32.14 31.88 32.50 33.10 33.16 33.33 33.70 
Pulp and paper $4.30 34.95 35.04 55.72 36.56 56.83 $7.09 57.06 
Paper products 25.51 26.38 25.75 25.75 26.42 25.90 26.04 27.01 
Printing and publishing 30.78 $1.78 $1.14 $2.51 32.70 32.57 $2.50 $3.29 
Rubber products 26.60 29.22 30.02 32.61 $3.98 $2.89 $2.20 32.49 
Textile products 20.11 21.85 21.79 23.03 23.45 22.79 23.29 23.96 
Thread, yarn and cloth 21.11 22.28 22..68 25.57 24.13 23.24 24.24 24.93 
Cotton yarn and cloth 20.39 21.49 22.06 22.87 25.65 22.04 23.82 24.45 
Wodllen yarn and cloth 22.11 23,30 22.25 25.99 23.96 23.40 23.88 24.82 
Artificial siik \nd pilk goods 21.04 22.06 23.89 24.36 25.00 24.54 25.25 25.64 
Hosiery and knit goods 18.62 20.66 20.23 21.37 21.61 20.9% 20.61 21.65 
Garments and personal furnishings 19.18 21.13 21.23 Coeth 23.25 22.73 23.09 23.69 
A I Se i ia OME IE, SOG Eh Lh NI a Ra aa EA Me dl eo each 
Tobacco 18.86 20.00 20.80 22.86 23.02 25.32 24.24 25.04 
. Beverages 30.48 $2.95 $4.10 $4.26 54.02 54.80 35.03 34.67 
Chemical and allied products 1/ 28.03 29.88 30.90 31.72 32.76 $1.98 351.69 $2.85 
Clay, glass and stone products 26.00 29.4% 29.35 31.26 $0.65 $0.75 30.75 32.03 
Electric light and power 32.60 35.90 35.69 56.27 37,81 - 37.24 56.88 37.05 
Electrical apparatus $0.00 32.42 52.18 32.66 32.98 32.12 32.64 34.04 
Iron and steel products $2.97 35.90 36.59 38,05 38.36 37.70 37.82 58.86 
Crude, rolled and forged products 32.56 34.87 55.21 36.62 $6.50 36.80 36.93 37.45 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 32.55 35.49 34.91 36.85 56.73 34.83 35.67 36.78 
Agricultural implements 30.77 33.63 $2.48 34.44 35.52 35.02 $3.88 34.355 
Land vehicles and aircraft 33.87 36.58 372338 38.19 39.59 58.76 68.43 39.69 
Automobiles and parts 36.69 40.88 41.99 42.11 43.47 43.05 43.13 44.13 
Steel shipbuilding and repairin 1/ $4.61 $8.78 39.58 41.38 38.99 39.45 40,55 41.51 
Heating appliances y 26.70 29.99 28.87 32.72 32.47 31.09 $2.15 32.84 
Iron and steel fabrication’ (n.e.s.) 34.52 37.93 38.30 39.26 38.72 39.17 38.72 40.27 
Foundry and machine shop products 31.29 35.19 54.56 37.02 37.59 37.01 37.75 57.64 
Other iron and steel preducts 31.54 34.56 3%.57 56.19 36.87 35.29 $5.71 56.72 
Non-ferrous metal products 1 31,34 33.01 33.65 $4.56 54.88 34.77 $4.71 $5.25 
Non-metallic mineral products $5.19 $6.71 37.08 38.57 37.42 38.09 38.12 39.20 
Miscellaneous 21.58 29.15 29.56 30.87 32.24 $1.61 $0.65 $1.81 
LOGGING 17,92 21.07 24.58 24.57 27.99 26.31 27.29 25.04 
MINING 33.89 35.83 $6.35 37.57 37.76 37.45 $8.25 39.79 
Coa) 32.62 $3.89 33.07 $5.39 35.87 $5.39 38.15 40.28 
Metallic ores 36.36 88 .82 40.04 40.90 41.06 40.44 39.99 41.62 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 26.73 29.87 $0.79 $0.44 30.98 32.74 33.46 $3.62 
COMMUNICATIONS 27.51 29.385 29.357 $0.20 30.67 $1.05 $0.76 31.04 
Telegraphs 27.54 28.85 28.73 28.76 28.26 29,02 29.22 50.37 
Telephones | 27.50 29.54 29.61 30.71 31.53 31.75 $1.29 51.26 
TRANSPORTATION 34.94 35.57 358.06 35.84 56.01 356.93 36.72 38.63 
Street railways and cartage 29,25 51.55 32.70 32.92 52.69 53.33 53.48 $3.71 
Steam railways $9.45 58.81 58.89 38.70 $8.96 40.35 40.07 42.87 
Shipping and stevedoring 29.29 29.86 51.92 $1.10 30.73 $1.92 30.96 32.88 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 24.14 28.25 29,54 29.71 30.77 29.09 28.44 29.76 
Building 29.06 33.01 34.78 36.56 35.29 33.77 33. 94 33.95 
Highway 19.98 23.32 24.71 25.47 29.19 26.42 25.52 26.72 
Railway 22.78 25.29 26.78 26.82 27.22 28.09 28.21 29.47 
SERVICES 16.76 18.24 18.53 18.97 19.38 19.39 19.29 19.82 
Hotele and restaurants 15.72 17.33 17.65 18.18 18.81 18.65 18.65 19.08 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 18.34 19.66 19.98 20.37 20.36 20.65 20.65 21.14 
TRADE , 23.21 24.25 25.31 25.235 26.45 26.33 26.45 25.63 
Retail — ; 21.34 22.20 235.15 22.98 24.59 24.13 24.29 23.20 
Wholesale. 29.62 $1.55 32.03 $2.78 32.89 32.86 $2.47 32.84 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 27652 _ 50.06 50.93 $1.61 32.27 31.80 31.69 $2.19 
Finance 29.46 $0.88 51.07 31.48 31.92 32.68 32.55 $2.42 
Banks and trust companies 26.49 26.78 27.42 27.63 27.74 28.40 28.33 29.07 
Brokerage and stoek market operations $4.13 34.43 $5.18 55.18 34.92 37.39 35.43 35.60 
Insurance 33.33 36.75 36.17 37.07 37.88 38.72 38.49 37.14 


Per Capita Averages 


52,20 


NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES 27.40 50,08 30,93 $1.61 52,26 31.83 31,72 


Revised, as a result of changes in industrial classification. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics takes this opportunity 
of publicly expressing again its appreciation of the co-operation 
renuered by firms and their officers in furnishing the monthly 
statistics on employment, payrolls and man-hours, To their promptness 
and regularity in reporting are largely due the generally represen- 
tative nature of, the surveys of these subjects, It is gratifying to 
find an increasing interest on the part of those dompretine the 
monthly questionnaires, expressed in a desire fullv to understand. just 
what data are required, and to supply these in as great detail as 
possible. To these payroll officials, the Bureau wishes to extend its 
sincer thanks for their co-operation and their iberee: in this highly 


important work. 


Nebs_t hecho 


Herbert Marshall, 
Lominion Statistician, 
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With the termination of hostilities in the European and the Pacific 
theatres of war in 1945, there was further and more marked recession from the high 
point of industrial activity which had been reached when wartime production was at its 
peak, &mployment generally in the Dominion during the year nevertheless:continued at 
an extremely high level in relation to pre-war standards. The annual index was just 
over four p.c. below that of 1944, and not quite five p.c. lower than the all-time high 
of 1943; in the significant comparison with 1939, however, there was an increase of 
53.7 poc. The 1945 index was also some 47 p.c. higher than in 1929, when industrial 
employment in Canada had reached its pre-war maximum. 


The tendency from month to month was downward during most of the year 
under review, the only interruptions to the generally unfavourable movement having been 
at July 1 and again at Nov. 1 and Dec. 1. As would be expected, the most extensive 
declines, (apart from those at the opening of the year), were recorded after V-d Day , 
at Sept. 1 and Oct. 1. -From Jan. 1 to the first of December, there was a falling-off 
of four p.c.; the experience of the years prior to the war shows that, ordinarily, 
there is considerable expansion in industrial activity between those two dates, the 
normal gain in this comparison approximating six p.c. During the period of the war, 
the seasonal upswing in employment received impetus from the demands created by war- 
time needs and conditions, with the result that the buoyant movement from the begin- 
ing to the end of the year was greatly intensified, the.increases from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 1 in the period, 1940-1944, averaging over twelve p.c. Thus the general trend 
during the 12 months under review varied from the pre-war normal, and even more so 
from that which was established as typical during the war. 


The effect of the war had been particularly great in the manufacturing 
industries, many of the non-manufacturing classes having had low priority in respect 
- of labour procurement when the market was tight. Consequently, most of the curtailment 
indicated in 1945 as compared with immediately preceding years took place in factory 
employment, while the non-manufactur ing industries taken as a unit showed considerable 
improvement; except in mining, there were advances in each of the divisions in this 
broad group, in which the number in recorded employment rose as compared with 1944 by 
4.7 pec. The decline in manufacturing amounted to 9.3 p.c. These divergencies in 
movements resulted in a more nommal distribution of workers between the manufacturing 
-and the non-manufacturing divisions than has existed for several years. In 1945, just 
under 60 p.c. of all those on the payrolls of the co-operating firms were engaged in 
factory: employment; in 1944, the proportion was 63.5 poc. and that in 1943, 63.9 peco 
In 1939, however, the ratio in manufacturing had been not quite 52 pec. The 1945 
distribution, therefore, was still abnormal. 


With the gradual release of workers from the Armed Forces and from war in- 
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Rape 


dustries, the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment during the year 
under review showed some variation from that indicated in more recent surveys. At 
Oct. 1, 1945, 253 per 1,000 workers in recorded employment in the nine leading in- 
dustries were women, a ratio which was considerably less than that of 271. per 1,000 

12 months earlier, The latest proportion was the lowest since 1942, when the number 
of women per 1,000 employees at Oct. 1 had been 235, Between Oct. 1, 1944 and Oct. l, 
1945, there were declines of 5.3 p.c. in recorded employment for men, and of 13.5 pece 
for women; it is nevertheless important to note that more than 5] pec. of the total 
workers released by the co-operating firms in the 12 months were men o 


During the period of industrial and military demobilization and re- 
conversion, a considerable amount of unemployment developed. Thus the number of un- 
placed applicants for work registered at the local offices of the National Employment 
ESP Hi e1/ voce from 80,279 in January, to 185,274 in December, 1945; the number of — 
unfilled vacancies declined from 126,511 in the former to 79,541 in the latter month. © 
Claimants for unemployment insurance @/ benefits increased in number from 90,897 in 
1944 to 29,639 in 1945. The proportion of unemployed members / reported quarterly by 
trade unions rose from 0.6 p.c. of the indicated membership at the end of December, 
1944, to three p.c. 12 months later. 


The general trends of industrial employment in Canada as reported by 
leading employers during a lengthy period are depicted in Chart 1, and those in more 
‘recent years in Chart 2. These show clearly the literally enormous expansion in ine 
dustrial activity which took place in the Dominion in the period immediately after the 
fall of France in 1940, until the peak was reached in the latter part of 1943, In 
Succeeding months, a greater degree of stability was indicated but at a rather lower 
level; the curve at the end of 1944 was at the same point as at the opening of the 
year. In 1945, the reneral movement was almost uninterruptedly downward. Despite the 
very definite recession in the year under review, the volume of employment continued 
decidedly above that recorded at any time prior to 1943, a 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated an aggregate of 184,300 3/ 
returns on employment and payrolls in the following major industrial divisions; manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, communications, c nstruction, services and 
trade; this figure represented a monthly average of 15,358 4 reports. The working 
forces of the establishments participating in the current surveys averaged 1,787,751, 


1/ Labour Gazette, February, 1946.-.--..__ rp 


on Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (issued monthly) . 
$/ Including statistics from financial institutions, the reports on employment and pay~ 
rolls tabulated in 7945 aggregated 195,168, while the total number of persons in 

recorded employment averaged 1,855,300, (The 1944 annual Review of Employment 
contained industrial and geographical comparisons of the numbers employed by the 
firms co-operating in the monthly Survey at the census date, with the total number 
of wage~earners and salaried smployees enumerated in the 1941 Census), 

4/ A continued growth is to be noted in the number of establishments included in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics! monthly surveys of employment and payrolls. The gain 
is due (i) to the establishments of new industries and to other accessions to the 
mailing list, (2) to increasingly regular co-operation from employers in general, 
and (3) to the fact that a Steadily growing number of firms furnish statistics in 
detail for locality and industry. The different branches of a business appear in 
the tabulations as separate firms in the centres and in the industries for which 
separate reports are furnished; thus the segregation of monthly statistics for a 
considerable number of additional cities from the summer of 1944 resulted in an 
apparent increase in the number of co-operating establishments, without any real 
change in the coverage. The "number of firms", as used here, might more precisely 
be termed "the number of reports tabulated"; the former expression, however, is in 
accordance with the usage in other series and other countries. It should be noted 
that adjustment is made in the index numbers of employment for increased coverage of 
industry. . 
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TABLE II.- Average Number of Reporting Firms, and of their Employees, and Average Indexes, for the Twelve Months, Jan.l - Dec.1l 
of 1943 and 1944, Together with the changes shown in the figures for the latter as compared with those for 1943. 


a en 


1944 19465 Change from 1944 in the 
Average Average Average 
Geographical or Average No. of Average Average No. of Average Averages No. of Average 
Industrial Unit No. of Employ- Index No. of Employ- Index No. of Employ- Index 
Firms ees (1926#100) | Firms ees (1926#100)| Firms ees Points P.C. 
(a) Provinces , 
if 
Maritime ProvinceSeccccoccscceccccese: 1,058 139,207 183.1 1,124 137,376 66 - 1,831 -4.0 -2.2 
Prince Edward Island....cocccsccoee 59 2,685 132.8 60 o,y000 125.4 al - 101 -7.4 -5.5 
Nowa Scotiascceccrrcocccscoscccesen 536 82,675 199.3 585 80,582 192.4 49 - 2,093 -6.9 -3.5 
New Brunswickeccccccsecrccccesccece- 463 53,846 165.4 479 54,209 165.5 16 363 0.1 0.1 
Quebeded cccvwcceccccvccesccecevossess (3040 581,401 196.4 4,038 546,163 183.2 195 -35,238 -13.2 -6.7 
ONtarl Occ cece covecwcesseceseseceecvicee | SOplOO moO poe 184.7 6,434 738,348 178.4 254 -17,444 -6.3 -3.4 
Prairie ProvinceS..cccscccsevecccecees 1,978 201,152 147.0 CT, 201,594 145.7 139 "442 -1.3 -0.9 
Manitoba. cccocccccccccseceseccvesccs 809 93,318 141.9 842 93,007 140.9 33 -311 -1.0 -0.7 
Saskatchewanececccecccccvccccsevers 442 38,988 138.3 482 40,104 139.3 40 KS Leo 0.8 
AldBertaccocccccccsccsccccececcccese Ura 68,846 160.5 793 68 ,483 157.3 66 -363 -3.2 -2.0 
British Columbiacecc vsieweroeticincsecie cso L,O0e 173,299 185.7 1,643 164,270 175.1 61 - 9,029 -10.6 -5.7 
CANADA - (BIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES)+ 14,641 1,850,851 183.0 L508 Lowe 7, 7 ou 717 -63,100 -7.9 -4.3 
(b) Cities 
Montreal dicisicssaslelele # o\s's sisin'elm isle sierele.s sale) 16 4CO SMC OOOO 187.8 267,588 © 84 -21,962 -15.3 -8.1 
Quebec Cityscrcccoccccccvvesescvevesecs 252 38,752 268.4 263 31,803 217.3 BHT - 6 949 -51.1 -19.0 
Toronto os ..e.c....,, ceeeeecccccrecces 2,192 255,483 197.7 25272 242,790 184.3 80 -12,693 -13.4 - 6.8 
OGtawals's clereincicioieieicscceeteiaeeciele’s sleiseciie ec 262 22,021 166.7 270 21,544 162.6 8 =) S47% | nae Amend 
Hamilton. .cccccsesscccccccscvescceseces 376 69,289 180.8 386 58,072 176.4 10 - 2,217 -4.4 - 2.4 
Windsoreescccccesecccscsvccccecsvecese 228 39,714 291.0 233 33,318 242.35 5 - 6,396 -48.7 -16.7 
Winnipegecccccececcccsescccsccescseccs 600 61,166 145.2 625 60,408 142.6 25 - 758 - 2.6 - 1.8 
VanCOuvereroccccscvoccccoescceccseccecs 676 86,998 242.6 709 80,177 22 33 - 6,821 -20.9 - 8.6 
TOTAL - (EIGHT LEADING [NDUSTRIZS). 6,855 852,973 195.9 795,700 256 =57), 215) 5 OF Aen T; 
(c) Industries 
MANUFACTURING. s0ocs ee ccvegeedsereces. S,11k 1115-415 224.5 1,068,621 284 =1O6 4794 = 206 9mn=noeS 
Durable Go0d8.cccccccvccosccece-s 5,041 644,747 276.3 3,548 540,620 231.4 107 -104,127 -44.9 -16.3 
Non-durable Goods..ccecccceccvces 4,766 512,624 184.7 4,941 508 , 643 182.6 175 - 3,981 - 2.1 era est 
eee re and Power.......,5 ee oe ete 106 19,358 neop urns) 2 1,314 10.2 Tee 
u eee ee eee eee ee eee ee ey) ’ e 441] asthe AZDRO 22 669 Beth 0.8 
Fur and its Productse.s.esscesocece- 92 2,983 125.9 93 3,344 140.2 1 S61) oe dda) udee 
Leather and its Products .cesccccoces 386 28,424 137.4 396 “29,541 141.2 10 917 $3.8 208 
Lumber and its Products....cceseeeee 1,161 65,638 121.4 1,227 66,989 123.4 66 1,351 2.0 1.6 
Plant, Productsi= edt bless ccisinis's's)- <1 624 55,263 169.7 656 56,141 IOS 32 878 0.4 0.2 
Pulp and Paper Products..ccecccceoce 748 84,935 135.8 761 89,445 143.1 13 4,510 7.5 5.4 
Rubber Productsicccseccccsecwvcscecceic 53 20,553 162.9 54 22,545 178.8 1 1,992 15.9 9.8 
ahaa PrOdUCUSatsilelse chee cieiselselecis) tgOil 136,428 157.1 1,578 138,117 158.5 67 1,689 1.4 0.9 
ODACCOccescccrccccecescrerscececsece 47 12), 021 133.4 49 PSUS 134.5 2 105 1.2 0.9 
BOVETOZeSeccccccccecccecertvevesesecs 152 13,502 247.6 161 14,754 266.4 9 ye Lyasy4 18.8 7.6 
Chemical and Allied Products.......- 414 77,652 607.2 429 62,841 490.9 15 - 14,811 -116.3 -19.2 
Clay, Glass and Stone Products...... 231 15,552 135.8 236 V6.5 LOX 140.5 5 549 4.7 3.5 
Electrical Apparatus....cceroccceees 166 47,853 328.0 171 42,262 287.3 5 - 5,591. - 40.7. -12.4 
Iron arid Steel Prodicté.c..c<esecees L,578 451,369 330.6 1,409 $65,115 267.4 31 - 86,254 - 63.2 -19.1 
Land Vehicles and Aircraft....; 226 192,362 303.4 233 145,150 (APRs) 4 - 47,212 - 74.9 24.7 
Non-ferrous Metal Products....s.es0- ee 63,620 442.6 272 49,441 349.7 - - 14,179 - 92.9 -21.0 
Non-metallic Mineral Products....... 114 16,269 212.7 118 16,517 216.5 4 248 3.8 1.8 
MIS CEV TENE OUS 7 claiaie ola a\ersialc'e s/evrale eee) ere 239 21,216 266.0 238 19,482 242.3 -1 - 1,794 - 23.7 - 8.9 
LOGGTNGisiccsiaierd tls elels |e s/eralals sc. e/biais-« seis 6 se 557 64,579 215.8 578 74,440 247.3 21 9,861 $1.5 14.6 
MININO” soactate nd < “pres te getnante Sf 484 72,427 154.5 502 69,173 146.9 18 - 3,254 = 7.6 = 4.9 
ORL we caine ssp wane ea a eae eo e614 ce cet ea 134 26,788 97.35 141 2500) 8 Pees uf - 1,237 - 4.6 - 4.7 
Metallic ores...... BE. Menke <tis SP 224 34,693 274.1 231 32,302 251.7 Uf - 2,391 - 22.4 - 8.2 
iuutcattnas Mineralescccccccescece: 126 10,946 163.8 130 11,320 169.2 4 374 5.4 3.3 
COMMU Cree ees eceseccecarececos 61 29,072 108.6 66 Sipser 117.6 5 2,455 9.0 8.3 
TRANSPORTATION « owccccsscccccsscccceses 608 154,304 Yes 645 160,885 124.5 37 6,581 3.35 Ziel! 
Street Railways, Cartage and Storage 364 45,460 184.5 $99 49,065 192.8 35 3,605 8.3 4.5 
Steam Railway Operation. .ccccecsescec 97 85,589 106.3 97 88,518 108.6 - 2,929 2.3 2.2 
Shipping and Stoevedoring....escccser 147 23,255 104.8 149 23,3502 104.8 2 47 - - 
ee AND MAINTENANCE...-..c0ee. 1,578 132,596 104.6 1,640 139,756 109.1 62 7,160 4.9 4.3 
a ee Ree aC 1,110 41,721 95.3 Ms alshy 44,932 101.8 oy $,211 6.5 6.8 
SH YVocrccccccccvcccccsccccscesece 437 61,732 130.8 441 52,746 132.4 4 1,014 1.6 1.2 
Pack 8) Cav tah ins ea Pe oa ae re 32 42,078 95.4 1 2,935 5.4 6.0 
@esceoeaneeoeeeeeeoeoe sees eoeoceseteasan e 762 
Hotels and Rostaurants....sseseeeses 437 29,452 202.3 495 Bae: pee ay rae the aie 
Laundering and Dry Cleaning......cee 252 16,764 201.9 267 17.471 206.0 r ; ; 
PRIDE owes eet esn ok 2,553 176,242 164.2 26 ; - ie ber ee 
Retail ee ary ? ° ATT Ae) P92 295 174.8 rap lie 16,053 10.6 6.5 
sa fom Sah el Ed entity PACES WE tae got 131,994 Teil 1,805 141,401 182.0 iy / 9.407 10.3 6.0 
Deiisdiciciciee cele oe ecee se eve ce 6 5 44,248 145.1 50,894 90 6,646 12.5 8.6 
TOTAL - EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES...... 14,641 1,850,851 183.0 LOSSOS 787 od 175.1 717 -63,100 - 7.9 ~ 4.3 
PINANCE. cccccscocvccccccccccece 800 65,32S 126.4 906 67,549 130.5 106 Ae CAG) 4.1 ae 
an ee ec AE LEE ie el ba a eee AE Se Sie Pe ere eS SR al ee ee ee 
TOTAL - WINE LEADING INDUSTRIES..c.e.. 15,441 1,916,180 180.2 16,264 1,855,300 173.0 823 -60,880 - 7.2 - 4.0 
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varying from 1,834,450 at Jan. 1, to 1,724,549 at the beginning of October. In the 
preceding year, the 14,641 employers furnishing statistics had indicated a monthly 
average of 1,850,851, ranging froms minimum of 1,796,340 at the first of May, to a 
maximum of 1,887,752 at Dec. 1. The latest annual index, at 175.1, was 4.3 p.c. lower 
than that of 183.0 in 1944. 


PAYROLIS.- The curtailment in employment indicated in 1945 as 
compared with a year earlier was accompanied by a relatively smaller reduction in the 
sums currently distributed in salaries and wages. In the eight leading industries, the 
disbursements in one week in each month averaged $57,178, 954, representing an annual 
payroll of some $2,975,306,000 distributed among those on the staffs of firms or- 
dinarily employing 15 persons and over. The falling-off from 1944 in the aggregate 
salaries and wages amounted to 3.8 p.c.; as previously stated, the decrease in employ- 
ment in the same comparison was 4.3 p.c. In spite of the decline in the reported 


payrolls in the year under review, the average earnings per employee were slightly 

hi; or, standing at $31.99, the per capita figure in 1945 exceeded by 0.5 p.c. that 
of $31.84 in 1944, previously the maximum in the comparatively brief record, The 
means in 1943 and 1942 were $30.78 and $28.56, respectively. Since the institution of 
the statistics of current payrolls at June 1, 1941, there was in 1945 an average in-= 
crease of 14.7 p.c. in the number in recorded employment in the eight leading in- 
dustries, of 42.6 p.c. in the weekly salaries and wages, and of 26.7 PeCo per capita 
sarnings,. 


In addition to the statistics just given for the eight major in- 
dustrial groups (enumerated in an earlier paragraph), information was furnished by 906 
financial institutions and branches, in which the employees averaged 67,549 per month, 
and the weekly payrolls, $2,264,339, (When these figures are included with those given 
above for the eight leading industries (for which monthly date on employment are avail 
able from 1920), the total labour force of whose employment and earnings there is 
current record aggregated 1,855,300.. The weekly payrolls in the nine industrial 
divisions in the year under review aggregated $59,473,292, representing an estimated 
annual payroll of approximately $3,091,051, 200 disbursed in salaries and wages by the 
co-operating establishments. The per capita weekly figure in the nine industries in 
1945 was $32.04, as compared with $31.85 in 1944, $30.79 in 1943 and $28.61 in 1942: 
the latest annual index of aggregate payrolls was lower by 3.4 p.c. than that of the 
preceding year, but the average earnings of the typical individual in recorded employ- 
ment were 0.6 p.c. higher than in 1944, 


The current record of salaries and wages commenced with the statis- 
tics for dune 1, 1941. Until a more satisfactory base can be established, the dis- 
bursements of the co-operating firms on or about that date are taken as 100 p.c. in 
calculating the index numbers of aggregate payrolls. In the eight major industries, 
this index averaged 142.6 during 1945, when the annual index of employment, converted 
to June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., stood at 114.7. -The factors enumerated in earlier 
bulletins as contributing to the substantially greater rise in the index of aggregate 
payrolls than in that of employees in the period of observation may again be stated: 
(1) the concentration of workers still existing in the heavy manufacturing industries, 
where rates of pay are above the average, and, in addition, there has been a con- 
Siderable amount of overtime work, (2) the payment of cost-of-living bonuses to the 
majority of workers, at rates which were increased on more than one occasion before 
they were absorbed in the basic wage-rates as from Feb. 15, 1944, (3) the progressive 
up~grading of employees as they gained experience and 4) the payment of higher wage- 
rates in a very large number of cases. The changing industrial pattern in the Dominion 
following the cessation of hostilities has already lessened the influence of some of 
these factors. The existence of several important industrial disputes in Canada during 
1945 had a considerable effect upon the situation, which was also indirectly affected 
by strikes .in the United States. The number of workers directly involved in disputes 
in Canadal dus inp the yorr uoder review was 96,068, while the number of man-working days 
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EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE 
(926400 1929 AND 1933 AND 1935 TO 1945 
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lost was 1,457,420; in 1944, 75,290 workers were involved in strikes and lockouts, 
resulting in a loss of 490,139 man-working days, 


The Employment Situation in 1945. 


A short summary of the situation, industrially and geographically, 
in the year under review is contained in the following paragraphs. 


As already stated, the curtailment in recorded employment during 
1945 was largely confined to manufacturing, from which some 106,800 men and women were 
released by the co-operating establishments, a decline of 9.3 p.c. as compared with 
1944. In the non-manufacturing industries taken as a unit, there was indicated 
an increase of some 43,700 workers, or 4.7 p.c.; within the latter category, only 
mining showed a reduction. The general recession involved the release of some 63, 100 
persons, or 4.3 p.c. of the total reported working force in the eight leading industries. 


Within the manufacturing division, the loss during 1945 was largely, 
though not entirely, limited to establishments producing durable manufactured goods, 
in which there was a decrease of 16.3 PoCo The decline in the non-durable manufactured 
goods industries, amounting only to 1,1 poec., took place almost wholly in plants turning 
out ammunition and chemical products for wartime use. Excluding the chemicals 
division, there was an increase of 2.1 PeCe over 1944 in the employment afforded in the 
light manufactured goods industries, taken as a unit. A comparison made with the data 
for 1939 reveals an advance of 133.7 in 1945 in the heavy manufactured goods industries, 
together with that of 49.1 p.c. in the non-durable manufactured goods industries, there 
being a general rise of 84 p.c. in this comparison in these two major classes. 


Although the improvement in the various non-manufacturing industries 
in the year under review was important, it was not particularly pronounced. Employment 
in logging, transportation, services and trade reached new all-time high levels. In 
communications, activity was greater than in any earlier year since 1930. The con- 
struction and maintenance group was generally brisker than in 1944 but was quieter than 
in 1943 and earlier years since 1940, Shortages of material and of skilled labour had 
a serious effect upon the situation in these industries, in which the situation at the 
end of the i2 months under review was nevertheless better than at the same date in any 
earlier year since 1928 with the exception of Dec. 1 in 1941 and 1942. It will be 
recalled that in those years a large amount of construction work was being done on 
defence projects and war plants, In mining, the trend continued downward, there being 
a falling-off of 4.9 poc. in 1945 as compared with 1944; the latest annual index was 
the lowest since that of 1936. 

. Geographically, the declines in industrial activity in the year 
under review were widely distributed, lowered employment as compared with 1944 being 
indicated in all provinces except New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. The largest per= 
centage losses were in Quebec and British Columbia, In all areas, the recession took 
place mainly in the manufacturing industries; mining also showed general reductions. 


The curtailment in employment in the eight cities having populations 
of 100,000 and over was relatively greater during 1945 than that indicated in the 
remaining parts of the Dominion, Thus in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver, taken as a unit, there was a reduction of 7.7 Polo 
from 1944 in the numbers in recorded employment, a ratio which considerably exceeded 
that of 1.5 p.c. in the smaller centres and the rural areas in Canada in the same 
comparison. During 1944, the decline from 1943 in the leading cities had been some- 
what less than that in the Dominion as a whole. As would be expected, employment in 
the above-named cities taken as a unit had shown more pronounced expansion during the 
war than was the case in other parts of the country; the 1945 index for the cities was 
67.8 pec. above the 1939 level, while the increase in this comparison in the smaller 
centres and the rural areas amounted to 43.7 pode 


Charts 


THE TRENDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE MAJOR GROUPS OF MANUFACTURING 
AND IN MANUFACTURING AS A WHOLE, DURING THE PERIOD OF THE WAR 
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Table 1 on page 2 summarizes the statistics of employment and pay= 
rolls in 1944 and 1945, while Table II on page 4 gives a comparison of the employment 
data for those years, showing the changes in the number of returns tabulated, in the 
averages of employees reported, and in the indexes. In Table IX in the second part of 
this Annual Review, appears a record of employment and payrolls in the period for which 
current statistics of payrolis are available. 


The monthly returns received from firms in the eight leading in- 
dustries during 1945 exceeded those furnished in 1944 by 717, or 4.9 pec.; this in- 
crease brought about a somewhat higher coverage of industry, although the gain in this 
respect, expressed as a percentage, would be much smaller than that in the number of 
firms, Adjustment for changes in the coverage is made in the index numbers of employ- 
ment, and it must again be emphasized that comparisons from year to year should be 
made through the indexes; these are not only adjusted for the inclusion of firms 
newly added to the mailing list, but also for declines in employment resulting from 
the closing of businesses or branches. 


In considering the comparisons in the industrial part of Table ITI, 
and those in Table 3, it should again be noted that in many cases, adjustment could 
not always be made for the changes in the products of individual establishments as a 
result of wartime demands on industry, although many changes in industrial classifica- 
tion were made in recent years. 


Trends of Employment in Manufacturing During the War. 

With the termination of hostilities during the year under review, it 
_is interesting to compare the reaction of various important branches of manufacturing 
te wartime conditions. Chart 3 shows in sharp contrast the steeply upward course 
generally followed from 1939 to 1943 in the chemical, non-ferrous metal, iron and steel 
and electrical apparatus industries, (all of which had high priority in the procurement 
of labour), in comparison with the relatively moderate improvement which took place in 
the early.stages of the war in the food, textile, leather, pulp and paper and lumber 
divisions; in the latter group, shortages of labour generally acted as an effective 
brake upon expansion. In 1944, a retrogressive movement commenced in the case of the 
chemical, non-ferrous m¢tal and iron and steel industries, becoming increasingly 
pronounced in 1945, when declines were also noted in the electrical apparatus division. 
On the other hand, food and beverages manufacturing showed a decidedly upward mor over? 
in that year; somewhat greater supplies of labour also resulted in small gains in the 
lumber, pulp and paper and leather industries, in which however, the increases were 
slight. <At the end of 1945, the curves for the industries which were most affected by’ 
war-time demands, and those for the industries in which the response to this stimulus 
had been less noticeable, had drawn decidedly closer, but the distance between the two 
groups was nevertheless substantially greater than was the case in 1939. 


The 1945 Annual Review of Employment, 


Part I of the 1945 Annual deals mainly with employment, giving a 
fairly detailed review of the situation in the various industries and areas, together 
with related statistics of payrolls. The second part is particularly concerned with 
the payroli data; the Annual also briefly discusses the monthly statistics of man- 
hours and hourly earnings, which are available only from the autumn of 1944. 


Numerous tables in the text and at the end of the report deal with 
employment and payrolls on an industrial and geographical basis. Two tables respecting 
sex distribution are given. Many charts illustrating the trends of employment and 
payrolls also appear throughout the bulletin; in some cases, the graphs were prepared 
in the Research Division of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, whose courtesy in 
permitting their reproduction in this Annual is gratefully acknowledged. 
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; The effect of the war upon the situation in the Dominion is shown with 
particular clarity in the statistics of employment in manufacturing, The movement in 
this broad industrial group had been steeply and almost uniformly upward from the 
beginning of 1940 until the peak was reached in the autum of 1943. In 1944, there was 
a minor decline from the level of the preceding year, followed in 1945 by a pronounced 
recession which affected the situation during most months of the year. This lowered 
the annual index by 9.3 p.c., the 1944 average, based on 1926=100, having been 224.5 
and that in 1945, 203.6. The latter figure was substantially below the all~time 
maximum index of 231.4 at Oct. 1, 1943: a comparison with the situation existing at the 
end of the year is still more Striking, showing that from the peak to Wec. 1, 1945, 
recorded employment in manufacturing had fallen by just over one-fifth. Nevertheless, 
it is significant that the 1945 index averaged rather more than 81 p.c. higher than in 
1939. 


The manufacturers furnishing data in the year under review averaged 
8,595, and their employees averaged 1,068,621, varying from 1,127,444 at Feb. 1 to 
966,819 at Dec. 1, In 1944, the 8,111 co-operating plants had reported 1,175,415 men 
and women. The latest annual index was the lowest Since that for 1941, while by 
Dec. 1, 1945, activity had fallen to the level of the early autumn of that year. 


Particularly noteworthy declines in employment in manufacturing were 
indicated as a result of the cancellation of contracts for munitions after Vd Day, the 
contra-seasonal reductions at Sept. 1 and Oct, 1 reaching proportions which have rarely 
been exceeded in any month in the record, 


As would be expected,. there: was especially important shrinkage during 
1945 in the production of durable manufactured goods, in which the index declined by 
16,3 po.c. from 1944, as compared with the falling off of 1.1 p.c. in the manufacture 
of non-durable goods. As already Stated, the loss in the latter took place to a very 
considerable extent in chemical-using plants; excluding these, employment in the 
light manufacturing division in the year under review advanced by 2.1 p.c. over 1944, 
Fn spite of the recession in the manufacture of durable goods, employment therein was 
153.7 p.c. higher than in 1939, while the increase in this comparison in 1945 in the 
light manufactured goods industries amounted to 49.1 poc. As is stated in ane 
other soction of this report, 59.6 Peco Of all those employed at the outbreak of war 
in manutacturing, exclusive of electric light and power, had been classified in the 
production of the. latter class of commodities, and 40.4 p.c. in the manufacture of 
durable goods: in 1945, the proportion in the non-durable manufactured goods in- 
dustries was 48.5 p.c., and that in the heavy manufactured goods division, 51.5 p.c. 
By the end of the year, the ratios were 53 & peC. anc 46 4 p.c., respectively. 


The largest number of persons released during 1945 had been employed 
by firms turning out iron and steel products, in which the reported decline approx= 
imated 86,300, or 19,1 p.c.; within this division, the aircraft, automotive, ship= 
building, munitions and other plants producing directly for wartime needs were 
especially seriously affected by the termination of hostilities. Another factor 
contributing to curtailment in activity in the iron and steel group during the year 
under review was the existence of important industrial disputes in Canada and also in 
the United States, those in the latter having a deleterious effect upon the supply 
situation in the Dominion. 


There were also marked decreases in chemical plants, mainly in those 
producing ammunition and other commodities for the war, The 14,811 persons laid off 
by the co-operating chemical factories in 1945 had constituted 19.2 p.c. of their total 
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working force in 1944, The non-ferrous metal industries (notably the brass, bronze and 
copper and the aluminum divisions) and the electrical apparatus group likewise released 
many workers due to the completion or cancellation of their war contracts. This was 
also the case in the miscellaneous manufacturing industries. Other branches of manu- 
factures, however, showed improvement as diminishing demand for war production resulted 
in greater availability of labour and materials for civilian production. In most cases, 
the advances in 1945 were rather moderate, those in pulp and paper, rubber, textile, 
lumber and food factories being most extensive. 


While employment in manufacturing generally for persons of both sexes 
substantially declined in the year under review, the reductions among women workers were 
materially greater, in relation to their total numbers, than was the case among male 
employees. Thus, the semi-annual enquiry into sex distribution, undertaken in 
connection with the Oct. 1 survey of employment and payrolls, showed a loss of 15.8 
pec. in the total numbers on the reported staffs as»compared with 12 months earlier; 
among men, the. decline amounted to 13.1 p.c., and that among women, to 22.5 p.c. Of 
the approximately 185,200 persons released in the year by the establishments furnishe 
ing statistics, however, over 110,300, or nearly 60 p.c., were men. 


A comparison of the 1945 material on sex distribution with that for 
1939, as obtained in the Annual Census of Industry for that year, is interesting, 
showing that, despite the important losses recorded in the year under review in the 
employment of women, their ratio per 1,000 persons at Oct. 1, at 260, was still con- 
siderably higher than the average of 211 per 1,000 in 1939. Part of the difference 
would probably be ave to seasonal causes. Of the total estimated increase over 1939 
in recorded employment at Oct. 1 of the year under review, some 57 p.c. had taken 
place among women. (The matter of sex distribution is dealt with rather more fully 
in a later section of this Review). 


The marked recession in» employment in manufacturing generally in 1945 


as compared with 1944 was accompanied by a substantial decrease in the indicated pay- 
rolls; this took place in the durable manufactured goods industries, there being an 


increase in the 12 months in the salaries and wages disbursed in the non-durable manue 
factured goods industries. The sums disbursed weekly by the 8,595 co-operating manu- 
facturers in the year under review averaged $34,888,109, representing a mean of $32.65 
for each of the persons in recorded employment in factories. The latest annual index 
number of payrolls was lower by 9.4 p.c. than that in 1944, while the number of 
workers in recorded employment fell by 9.3 poco 


Geographically, employment and payrolls in manufacturing were reduced 
in all provinces during 1945 as compared with immediately preceding years, although 
activity in all parts of the country continued greater than in the pre-war period, 
being also brisker than in either 1940 or 1941. It goes without saying, that the 
largest contractions as compared with 1944 took place in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. Employment in the leading industrial cities as a whole was likewise in 
smaller volume than in 1944 or 1943, and except in Montreal and Wimnipeg,was also 
quieter than in 1942. As would be expected, the general recession in manufacturing 
in the eight largest centres»was on a relatively Broan scale than that in the 
smaller centres and the rural areas. 


The following table shows the index numbers of employment in manu- 
facturing as a whole in the period since 1929, 


Table Ift,~ Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment in Manufacturing (19262100). 
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fa Payrolis in Manufacturing.~- As already stated, the Shrinkage in em- 
ployment in manufacturing during the year under review was accompanied by a corres pond~ 


ing diminution in the salaries and wages as compared with 1944; the latest aggregate 

was also lower than in 1943, although it was otherwise the highest in the comparatively 
brief record of payrolls. (It will be recalled that this commenced only in 1941). The 
sums disbursed weekly by the co-operating establishments averaged $34,888,109, represent~ 
ing an estimated annual payroll of some $1, 814,182,000 distributed in salaries and wages 
by the 8,395 plants whose returns were tabulated. Calculated on the sums distributed 

by the same firms at June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the index number of payrolls in manu- 
facturing averaged 152.1 during the year under review, as compared with 167.8 in 1944, 
and 163.9 in 1943. In these comparisons, there were reductions of 9.4 PoCe and 7.2 

PeCe, respectively, as compared with those of 9.3 p.c. and 10 p.G. in employment from 


1944 and 1943, respectively. -Although the 1945 index of employment was 1.4 p.c. below 
that for 1942, the index of payrolls showed an increase of 8.7 PeGe in this comparison. 


Based on the sums distributed by the same firms at June 1, 1941, as 
100 pec., the index number of payrolls in manufacturing averaged 152.1 during the year 
under review, as compared with 167.8 in 1944, the maximum in the record; the 1943 
Figure was 163.9, and that in 1942, 139.9. | 


es The falling-off in factory payrolls during 1945 amounted to 9.4 pos, 
a percentage which differed little from that indicated in the same comparison in the 
number of employees. There was accordingly no significant change in the 12 months in 
the average weekly earnings of’ the typical workers in recorded employment; the per 
capita figure in the year under review was $32.65, as compared with $32.66 in 1944, 
These averages exceeded those of $31.50 per week in 1943 and $29.17 in 1942. 


Opposing factors operated to produce the relative stability in the 
average earnings in the year under review. Important among these were: (1) declining 
employment (2) far-reaching changes in the industrial distribution of workers, together 
with change in the sex distribution (3) dimimution of overtime work and (4) increases 
in wage rates. The fact that the less highly skilled and efficient workers at the 
lower rates of pay are usually the first to be released tends ordinarily to bring 
about a rise in the average earnings when staffs are being reduced. On the other hand, 
the greatest losses in employment during 1945. took place among workers in the relatively 
highly-paid heavy manufacturing industries, thus affecting male employees to a greater 
extent than women workers, a fact which had an adverse influence upon the general level 
of earnings in manufacturing as a whole; this was also affected by the fact that there 
was some expansion during the year in the light manufacturing industries, in which 
rates are frequently lower, In 1944, 55.7 PpeCo of the reported factory employees were 
classified in the durable manufactured goods industries, in which the weekly earnings 
averaged $35.82; in the non-durable goods industries, with a per capita figure of 
$28.55, were reported 44.3 pec. of the total. in manufacturing, exclusive of electric 
light and power. In 1945, the ratios had undergone considerable alteration, 51.5 poco 
of the employees being classified in the heavy manufacturing industries, and 48.5 p.c. 
in the lisht, while the difference between the average earnings in the two divisions 
hac narrowed, the mean in the former division falling to $32.68, and that in the 
latter rising to $29.24 per week. In Spite of the lessened disparity in the per 
capita figures, the effect of the recent variations in the distribution of workers is 
obvious; it may be added that the effect became progressively marked as the year 
advanced, 


_ Evidence of the general change in the situation in manufacturing 
during 1945 is provided in the monthly statistics of man-hours and hourly earnings, 
established late in 1944, (These statistics are more fully discussed in a later 
section.) The record shows that from Dec,1, 1944 to Dec, 1, 1945, there was a loss of 
1.5 in the weekly average of hours worked; since it is likely that larger numbers of 
part-time workers were employed in 1944 than in the year under review, the falling-off 
in the hours worked by the ordinary full-time staffs would probably exceed this figure 
With the curtailment inovertime and the altered industrial distribution of workers, the 
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average earnings in manufacturing declined from 70.5 cents per hour in the week of 
Dec. 1,-.1944, to. 67 cents in that of Dec. 1, 1945. 


In a number of cases, increased wage and salary rates were authorized 
during the year under review; in some instances, these were accompanied by lessened 
hours of work. In Ontario, The Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, which came 
into effect at Nov. 1, 1945, resulted in some establishments in higher rates, where 
the hours were reduced but earnings were maintained at their former level. 


The trend of earnings in manufacturing during the period of the war is 
roughly indicated in a comparison of the data of the Annual Census of Industry for 
1939 with those obtained in the monthly surveys; for a number of reasons, the 
material of the two series is not entirely comparable, but enowgh similarity exists 
to lend interest to the comparison... This shows that in 1939, the salaries and wages 
of the workers reported in all manufacturing establishments Averaged $1,121.10 per 
year, rising to $1,601.28 in 1943. According to the monthly record, which commenced 
in 1941, and relates only to establishments ordinarily employing 15 persons and over, 
the average in 1943 was el. 634.56, while by 1943, the mean had risen to $1,693.12; 
the latter figures exclude electric light anu power, included in the averages piven 
in earlier paragraphs in this section. Thus from 1939 to 1945 there was an increase 
of approximately Ol po¢o.in the average annual earnings of the typical factory employee, 
The increase is highly significant in view of the important degree of dilution of labour 
during the war, when x ate costs and taxation also greatly increased. 


In the following pages, the situation in the different branches of 
Spates aeaee is. briefly reviewed, while that in the principal non=manufacturing 
classes is eo eee in succeeding paragraphs, 


Animal Products = Edible.- The trend of employment in the animal food 
industries during 1945 continued slightly upward, bringing activity to the highest 
point in the period for which data are available, A combined working forces of. 40,712 
persons was reported by the 441 employers furnishing information, as compared with 
45,043 employed in 419 establishments during 1944, The index averaged 225.4, being 
0. 8 pecs higher than that of 223.7 in the preceding 12 months. The maximum of recorded 
employment was at Dee. 1, when the workers reported numbered 49,760, while at the 
minimum, at the first of April, the indicated staffs incl 774 41,599, Partly as a 
result of disputes in the meat packing industry during the year under review, activity 
in the meat products industry was rather less than in 1944; the fish canning division 
showed heizhtened activity, while dairying remained practically the same. 


The persons in recorded employment in 1945 received an average weekly 
payroll of $1,409,015, a per capita figure of $30.81, as compared with $30.00 in 1944, 
$29.34 in 1943 and $27. of in 1942, Standing at 157.9, the index of payrolls was higher 
by 5.5 pc. than that in the preceding 12 months. 


Leather and Products.- There was a moderate increase in employment in 
the leather-using i industries during 1945, according to data received from 396 manufac= 
turers employing an average of 29,341 men and women, whose weekly earnings averaged 
$709,927; in 1944, the 386 co-operating firms had reported a staff of 28,424, and 
weekly payrolls averaging $666,811. The weekly earnings rose from a mean of $23. 46 
in that year, to $24.18 in 1945, as compared with $22.30 in 1943 and $20.50 in 1942, 
The index of employment averaged 141.2, the highest in the record. The annual figure 
in the year before had been 137.4, slightly lower than that of 139.5 in 1943, The 
index of payrolls also reached a new maximum in 1945, being 6.2 p.c. higher than in 
1944, and 10.8 p.c. above the 1943 level, During the 12 months under review, boot 
and shoe manufacturing afforded rather more employment, and improvement was also 
indicated in other branches of the leather industry. 


Fur and Fur Products.- With some easing in the labour situation in 
1945, employment in the fur industries reached new all-time high levels, There were 
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almost uninterrupted increases from Feb. 1 to Dec, 1; at the latter date, the index 

was higher by 17.1 p.c. than at Jan. 1. Statistics were tabulated from 93 firms having 
3,544 employees, on the average, as compared with 2,983 workers reportcd in 92 plants 

in 1944, The latest annual index, at 140.2, was higher by 11.4 poco than in.the preceding 
12 months, an advance which was accompanied by that of 12.5 p.c. in the index number 

of payrolls. the reported salaries and wages averaged $99,545, or a mean of $29.80 

per employee. The per capita figure in 1944 was ¥29.40, that in 1943, $28.50 and in 
1942, $26.37. 


lumber Products.= Slight improvement in employment was noted in the 
lumber industries during the year under review, when the index averaged 123.4, a figure 
1.5 pec. above that in 1944, Returns were compiled from 1,227 manufacturers employ= 
ing an average of 66,989 men and women, as compared with 65,638 employees reported 3 
iJ,161 factories in the year before, Activity increasedin rough and dressed lunbep 
mills and in furniture factories, butthere was a tailing~off in other jumber=us ing 
mills, mainly as a result of the completion or cancellation of war contracts, 


4n average weekly payroll of $1,872,795 was distributed during the 
year under review by the firms co-operating in the monthly surveys in 1945, when the 
disbursements were higher by 2.4 p.c. than in 1944, The earnings per employee averaged 
$27.67, as compared with $27.63, in 1944, $26.00 in 1943, and $23.94 in 1942. 


Plant Products - Edible.- Employment in the bread and bakery and flour 
and cereal divisions of the vegetable food industry was brisker during 1945 than in 
1944, but suger and syrup, canning and preserving, chocolate and confectionery plants 
showed reduced activity; on the whole, there was a small fractional increase in 
employment in edible plant products, An average staff of 56,141 persons was employed 
by the 656 co-operating establishments, which distributed an average weekly payroll of 
$1,490,194; in 1544, the reported staffs had numbered 55,263, and the payrolls, 
$1,414,842. Standing at $25.68 in that year, the annual per capita figure rose to 
$26.54 in 1945. The averages in 1943 and 1942 had been $25.23 and $23.48, respectively. 
The increase of 0.2 poc. in the index of employment in 1945 was accompanied by that of 
4.1 p.Go in the index of aggregate payrolls. 


The working forces of the establishments participating in the current 
Surveys varied from a minimum of 51,199 at June 1,. 1945, to a maximum of 67,576 at the 
first of October, a range which was not equal to that indicated in the preceding 12 
months, when the variation was from a low of 48,570 at Apr. 1 to a high of 70,076 at 
the first of October, Unfavovurabia crop conditions in certain carning areas, and the 
shortage of sugar, were largely responsible for the lower maximum in the year under 
review. 


Pulp and Paper.- The situation in the puip and paper-using industries 
showed considerable improvement during 1945, when the level of employment reached in 
the three major branches = pulp and paper mills, printing and publishing and paper 
products = was higher than any previously indicated. In the pulp and paper group, 

110 mills reported an average personnel of $9,121, whose weekly earnines averaged 
$1,452,276, a per capita figure of $37.08; in 1944, 108 plants hac recorded an average 
of 37,080 employees, whose weekly earnings had averaged $36.56. The unnual index of 
employment rose from 122.1 in that year to 128.6 in 1945, or by 5.3 poce, an increase 
whieh was accompanied by that of 6.7 Peco in the index of aggregate payrolls. In the 
paper products division, the reported employees averaged 17,102, as compared with 
16,510 in the preceding 12 months. The latest index, at 218.4, was higher by 4.2 pec. 
than that in 1944, while the salaries and wages were higher by 6.5 p.c. These 
averaged $460,723 in the year under review, or $26.91 per person in recorded employ- 
ment. The means in earlier years for which statistics are available were as follows; 
1944, $26.15; 1943, $25.76 and 1942, $25.52, %n the printing and publishing industry, 
the 462 establishments furnishing information reported an average of 33,222 men and 
women, whose payrolls avereged $1,112,888; the per capita figure was $33.49, In 1944, 
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the employees had averaged 31,545, and the payrolls disbursed by the 454 firms then 
furnishing data had averaged $1,024,254, while the per capita figure was $32.71. In 
1943, the mean was $31.50, 


Rubber Products.= The volume of employment in the rubber industries 
reached a new high in 1945, according to information furnished by 54 manufacturers 
employing 22,545 workers, as compared with 20,955 in the year before, The index 
advanced from its previous maximum of 162.9 in 1944 to 178.8 in the year under review, 
or by 9.8 p.c. This gain was accompanied by that of 12 PoCo in the index of payrolls. 
The reported salaries and wages averaged $731,796, a mean of $52.46, This figure did 
not greatly differ from that of $32.39 in.1944, In 1943, the average was $29.91, and 
that in 1942, $25.57. The occurrence of industrial disputes during the year under 
review had an adverse effect upon the agerégate earnings in 1945. 


Textile Products.= As a rasult of the easing in the labour market in 
the latter part of 1945, a slightly larger volume of employment was indicated in the 
textile and textile product industries in the year under review than in 1944, In the 
last quarter, the situation was also better than in the same part of 1943, but the ; 
annual index was lower than in 1943, 1942 or 1941, With these exceptions, it was the 
highest in the record. The index averaged 158.5, as compared with 157.1 in the pre=- 
ceding 12 months, 160.4 in 1943 and 166.6 in 1942, when the all-time peak of activity 
was indicated in this division. The 1939 index had been 121.5, ° 


The 1,578.factories participating in the monthly surveys in the year 
under review reported an average of 138,117 men and women, as compared with 136,428 
in 1944, At the end of the year, the index was 6,8 Poco higher than at Jan. 1. The 
wooi, Silk, hosiery and knitting, and garment, and personal furnishings industries 
Showed rather moderate improvement, while there were small declines. in employment in 
cotton and in-various other branches of textile manufacturing. 


te The weekly disbursements of the firms furnishing returns in this group 
of industries averaged $3,295,664 in 1945, when the per capita figure was $23.85, In 
the preceding year, the average had been 75014, that in 1943, $21.92 and in 1942, 
$20.51. In considering these figures, it shouldibe recalled that the proportion of 
women workers in textiles generally exceeds that in any other branch of manufacturing 
except tobacco, Thus at Apr. 1 and Oct. 1, 1945, women constituted 600 and 594 per 
1,000 of the total number in recorded employment at those dates, respectively, The 
general average in manufacturing as a whole was 272 per 1,000 at Apr. 1 and 260 per 
1,000 at Oct. 1. During 1945, the index number of payrolls averaged 124.1, exceeding 
by 3.9 p.c. that in 1944, previously the maximum, This increase compared favourably 
with that of 0.9 p.c. indicated in employment in 1945. 


Tobacco.= Slightly greater activity was indicated in tobacco factories 
in the year under review, when the 49 co-operating manufacturers reported an average 
working force of 11,116, as compared with 11,011 employed in 47 establishments in 1944, 
The index number had then averaged 153.4, rising to 154.6 in 1945, This small increase 
(amounting to 0.9 p.c.) was accompanied by an increase of 5.8 poco. in the annual index 
of payrolls. The weekly disbursements in salaries and wares averaged $270,114, while 
the per capita earnings were $24.35 per week, a sum which was considerably higher than 
those of $23.25 in 1944, $20.90 in 1943 and $18.17 in 1942. In this industry the 
proportion of women workers is decidedly above normal, At Apr. 1, 1945, their pro- 
portion to the total of both sexes was 648 per 1,000, and at Gct. 1, 612 per 1,000. 


Beverages o- The relaxation of restrictions in this group of industries 
resulted in a considerable increase in the number of employees reported by the firms 
making returns in the year under review, when the index averaged 266.4, a figure higher 
by 7-6 p.¢. than the previous maximum of 247.6 in 1944, The annual disbursements in 
Salaries and wages were also higher by 7.6 pec. Information was received from 161 manu= 
facturers in the beverage industries with a staff of 14,754 persons, who were paid a 
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weekly average of $512,701, or $34.74 per employee; in 1944, the 13,502 workers in 
recorded employment ‘had received an average payroll of $466,803, a mean of $34.58 per 
worker. Employment in this division, which in some cases includes the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol, was substantially higher than in 1939, there being since then an 
advance of 54.9 p.c. 


> » Chemicals and Allied Products,.- Further curtailment in employment in 
the production of chemicals for wartime uses was indicated during 1945, when the index 
was nevertheless higher by over 200 p.c. than in 1939. The recession in the year under 
review was particularly pronounced from the summer, and at Dec. 1, employment was some 
45 pec. lower than at the beginning of January, while as compared with 1944, there was 
a decline of 19.2 p.c. in the annual index. This loss was accompanied by that of 
15.2 p.c. in the index of payrolls. 


A combined staff of 62,841 persons was reported by 429 co-operating 
establishments, which disbursed an average of $2,114,858 in weekly salaries and wages. 
In 1944, the 414 factories participating in the surveys had employed an average of 
77,652 men and women, whose weekly payrolls had averaged $2,490,124. The typical 
employee in recorded employment in the chemical industries in 1945 received an earned 
income of $35,84 per week; the per capita figures in earlier years for which 
statistics are available were as follows; 1944, $32.07; 1943, $30.69 and 1942, 
$28.55. The proportion of women engaged in chemical manufacturing in 1945 was con- 
siderably lower than in earliér-periods of observation, their ratio per 1,000 workers 
having fallen from 401 at Oct. 1, 1943, and 596 at Oct. 1, 1944, to 296 at Oct. 1 of 
the year under review. 


iO A AT ASE EN A 


from the first of February. The 236 manufacturers making returns reported an average 
staff of 16,101 men and women, as compared with 15,552 in 1944, previously the maximum. 
The annual index, at 140.5, was higher by 3.5 p.c. than in the preceding 12 months, 
while the average payrolls were higher by 4.1 pec.e The latest weekly aggregate was 
$499,967, a per capita figure of $31.04. The mean in 1944 had been $30.80, that in 
1943, $29.36 and in 1942, $27.43. Improvement was indicated during the year under 
review in brick and glass factories, while the trend was also upward in other branches 
of the industry. 


Electric Light and Power. - Heightened activity was shown by central 
electric power stations during the year under review, when a staff of 19,358 persons 
was employed by the 106 co-operating companies and branches. The reported weekly 
salaries and wages averaged $718,912, or $37.15 per worker. As compared with the 
statistics furnished for 1944, there was an increase of 7.2 p.c. in employment, and 
668 pec. in payrolls. On the other hand, the addition of considerable numbers of 
employees taken on at the lower rates of pay resulted in a slight lowering in the 
average earnings as compared with 1944, when the mean had stood at $37.23 per week. 
In'1943, the per capita figure was $35.92, and that in 1942, $54.37. 


Electrical Apparatus. ~- The downward trend of employment in the pro- 
duction of electrical apparatus and supplies was only once interrupted during the 
first 10 months of 1945, but the trend was favourable at Nov. 1 and Dec. le. The index 
number in the year averaged 287.5, being 12.4 p.c. lower than in 1944, and 5.6. poc. 
below the 1943 mean; with these exceptions, however, the latest annual index was the 
highest on record; as compared with 1939, there was an increase of 120.3. 


The returns received from 171 firms during 1945, showed that their 
employees averaged 42,262, as compared with 47,855 employees in 166 establishments in 
the preceding 12 months, while the latest average of weekly earnings, at $1,415,888, 
wa: lower by 10.2 p.c. than that in 1944. The average per employee, however, was the 
highest in the record, standing at $55.52, as compared with $32.66 in 1944, $30.59 in 
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1943, and $31.86 in 1942. A feature of the situation in this industry in the year under 
review was the considerable reduction in the number of women workers engaged in the 
production of electrical equipment. From the maximum of 437 per 1,000 at Apr. 1, 1944, 
the proportion of women workers declined t> 358 per 1,000 at Oct. 1, 1945. This 
change in the ratio considerably exceeded that indicated in most branches of manu-~ 
facturing. 


fron and Steel.- The termination of hostilities during 1945 brought with 
it substantial and prolonged curtailment in employment in the iron and steel group, 
in which the expansion during the war had been outstandingly great. The downward 
movement had also been in effect during 1944; in that year, as in 1945, there was 
only one monthly increase, while at the end of the latter year, the index, at 200.8, 
was lower by 33 p.c. than at the first of January. This represented a reduction of 
approximately 135,500 men and women. The decline among women was relatively larger 
than that among men, the proportion of.female workers having fallen from 163 at 
Oct. 1, 1944, to 141 at Apr. 1, 1945, and 103 at the beginning of October of the year 
under review. These proportions nevertheless exceeded that of 53 per %housand 
reported to the Annual Census of Industry for 1939, when the number of women employed 
in the iron and steel industries had constituted less than one quarter of the number 
indicated in the autum of 1945. 


The establishments furnishing data during the year under review averaged 
1,409, and their employees, 365,115, while the annual index was 267.4. In 1944, 
1,578 manufacturers of iron and steel products had employed an average of 451,369 
persons. The mean index was then 330.6. The latest figure was therefore 19.1 p.c; 
lower than in the preceding 12 months, and was also less than that of 334.3 in 1943, 
and 284.6 in 1942. With these exceptions, it was higher than in any earlier year for 
which data are available, exceeding by 174 p.c. the annual index of 97.6 in 1939. 


The aggregate salaries and wages reported in 1945 averaged $13,747,679 per 
week, representing an average of $37.64 for those on the payrolls of the co-operating 
establishments. This figure was slightly less than that of $37.69 indicated in 1944, 
but exceeded themesns of $35.50 and $34.03 in 1943 and 1942, respectively. The annual 
index of payrolls teil from 208.6 in the preceding year, to 168.7 in 1945, or by 19.1 
poco At the end of the year, the index had fallen to 131.6, the lowest since the 
opening months of 1942, 


While the curtailment or-cancellation of war contracts during the year under 
review was obviously the dominating factor in the situation, the existence of in- 
dustrial disputes among automotive workers in Canada as in the United States, also 
seriously affected the level of activity. The strike in the Dominion extended from 
mid-September until the latter part of December, entailing important losses in payroll 
disbursements, as well as in employment. 


As a result of the events of the year, there were also substantial 
recessions in employment in aircraft, shipbuilding, iron and steel fabrication, fire- 
arm manufacturing, foundries and machine shops and miscellaneous iron and steel 
products. On the other hand, activity in the agricultural implement, heating 
appliance and certain other branches of. the iron and steel-using industries was ata 
higher level in 1945 than in immediately preceding years. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products.=: The cessation of hostilities also had a 
pronounced effect upon employment in the non-ferrous metal group, particularly upon 
the production of firearms and of aluminum. Data were received during 1945 from 272 
establishments with an average working force of 49,441 persons, as compared with 
63,620 in the preceding 12 months. Standing at 349.7, the annual index was 21 p.c. 
lower than in 1944; it was also less than those of 489.4 in 1943, and 398.7 in 1942, 
With these exceptions, the latest figure was the highest in the record. The weekly 
payrolls distributed during the year under review averaged $1,743,407, being less by 
19.9 p.c. than the salaries and wages reported in 1944. The average earnings per 
employee, however, were higher, at $35.31 per week, as compared with $34.58 in the 
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year before, $33.30 in 1943 and $31.78 in 1942. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products.- Although there were declines in employment 
in the manufacture of miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products during the latter 
months of 1945, employment in the year as a whole averaged higher than in any earlier 
period for which data are available. The annual index was 216.5, exceeding by 1.8 p.c. 
that indicated in the preceding 12 months, previously the maximum in the record. A 
combined working force of 16,517 men and women was reported by the establishments co-~ 
operating in this division, as compared with an average of 16,269 in 1944. The 
aggregate and average weekly earnings were also higher, being $640,581 and $38.78 
respectively, as compared with $619,602, and $38.10, respectively, in 1944.. The mean 
in 1943 was $37.15, and that in,1942, $35.70.. The index of payrolls in the year under 
review exceeded by 1.8 p.c. that of 1944. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.~- The completion or cancellation of 
war contracts in the miscellaneous manufacturing industries resulted in lowered activity 
during 1945, particularly in plants producing scientific equipment and instruments for 
wartime use. Information was received from 238 establishments employing 19,482 workers, 
as compared with 21,276 in 1944. The reported salaries and wages averaged $589,178 
per week, as compared with $667,120 in 1944, when the average per employee, at $31.35, 
was higher than that of $30.25 in the year under review. The 1943 mean, however, had 
been $29.32 per week, and that in 1942, $26.75. The annual index of employment fell 
from 266.0 in the year before, to 242.3 in 1945, or by 8.9 p.c., a loss which was 
accompanied by that of 10.9 p.c. in the index of payrolis. 


2. LOGGING. 


Continued activity was indicated in logging operations during 1945, when 
employment was in greater volume than in any earlier year of the record. The 578 .co- 
operating companies reported an average working force of 74,440 persons, ranging frou 
54,759 at the first of September to 97,573 at the beginning of December, During 1944, 
the 557 firms furnishing data had reported an average of 64,579 employees. Based on 
the 1926 average, the latest annual index was 247.5, exceeding by 14.6 p.c. that of 
215.8 in 1944, The improvement extended to most of the provinces. The salaries and 
wages disbursed averaged $1,994,576 per week during 1945, when the typical employee 
in recorded employment was paid an average of $26.89, as compared with $26.54 in 1944 
and $24.78 in 1943. It should be mentioned that these figures do not include the 
value of board and lodging, frequently a part of the remuneration of men engaged in 
bush work. Another of the factors which result in generally lowe: current earnings in 
logging in the Dominion as a whole than in many other industries which lik~w ics employ 
large proportions of men, is the practice of withholding part of the earnings until 
‘the employee leaves the camp at the end of the season. Still another reason is the 
high labour turnover characterizing the industry in many parts of the country. It 
will be observed that the average earnings in logging in British Columbia are substan- 
tially higher than in any other part of the country, due to differences in the nature 
of the work carried on in that province as compared with other sections of the 
Dominion, It is worthy of note that the average earnings in this industry in British 
Columbia greatly exceeded those of industrial workers in the province as a whole. 


Previous Annual Reviews of Employment have mentioned the difficulties 
involved in collecting statistics of employment and payrolis for the logging industry. 
These problems result in part from the fact that many of the larger operators let 
their wood contracts to small contractors and to settlers on the northern frontiers 
of settlement from whom it is in many cases impossible to obtain current data. The 
methods in force in paying bush workers add to the complexities inherent in the 
collection of monthly data for this industry, particularly in Eastern Canada, where 
firms frequently report .that their employees are paid only on leaving the camps, thus 
adding to the problem of obtaining current statistics to show the month-to-month trends 
in earnings. Still another factor tends to produce unwarranted fluctuations in the 


current figures, this being the high labour turnover which to a marked extent has 
characterized the logging industry in recent years. 
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3. MINING. 


The extraction of coal and of metallic ores generally afforded iess employ 
ment during 1945 than in the preceding 12 months; the mining of miscellaneous non- 
metallic minerals other than coal, however, was somewhat more active. The ennual index 
in mining, at 146.9, was lower by 4.9 p.c. than that of 1945, being also less than in 
any earlier year since 1936, Strikes, particularly in the coal mining areas, contrib- 
uted to the lower average indicated in the year under review, when there was also 
curtailment in the production of minerals for wartime use. On the other hand, the 
relaxation of controls as the year progressed brought with it greater activity in gold 
mining, which had been seriously affected by wartime shortages of labour. 


Returns were compiled in 1945 from 502 mine operators with an average 
staff of 69,173 persons, as compared with 72,427 in 1944. The sums distributed in 
weekly salaries and wages by the co-operating mining companies and branches averaged — 
$2,670,924, a sum which represented weekly earnings of $38.60 per person in recorded 
employment. This figure was higher than in any other of the major industrial groups, 
with the exception of the mean of $38.82 indicated in transportation, The 1944 figure 
in mining had been $38.05, that in 1943, $36.09, while the 1942 average was $34.81. 
Although the average earnings per employee were higher during 1945, the index number 
of aggregate weekly payrolls was lower than in 1944 or any preceding year in the 
comparatively brief period for which statistics of payrolls are available. 


Coal Mining.- Partly as a result of strikes, there was a reduction in 
employment in coal mining during the year under review, the index number, at. 92.7, 
being rather lower than in any earlier year since 1940. A combined working force 
of 25,551 persons was reported by the 141 coal mines participating in the monthly 
surveys during 1945, when the trend was uninterruptedly dowmward from the first of 
March to the beginning of September. The annual index, at 92.7, was 407 PoGo lower 
than in 1944, The weekly payrolls were also lower, averaging $976,578, as compared 
with $989,370 in the year before. The earnings averaged # 8.19, a sum exceeding by 
$1.24 the mean indicated in 1944, when the average in turn had been higher than in 
1943 or 1942. 


Metallic Ores.~ Although employment in the mining of metallic ores continued 
to decline in 1945, the falling-off as compared with the preceding year was rather 
less than that in 1944 from the 1943 level, while considerable improvement was shown 
in the latter months of the year. This took place to a considerable extent in gold- 
mining, as the relaxation of labour restrictions permitted the resumption or expansion 
of operations in this industry. Statements were received from 251 operators employing 
an average of 32,302 persons, whose weekly earnings in 1944 averaged $1,324,874, 
representing $41.02 per employee. In 1944, 224 establishments had reported a staff 
of 34,693, while the earnings had averaged $1,411,020, a mean of $40.68 per person per 
week. The index of employment decreased as compared with 1944 by 8.2 p.c. and there 
was a falling-off of 6.5 pec. in the index of payrolls. On the other hand, the 
average weekly earnings rose by 0.8 po. . 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than coal.- Continued improvement was in- 
dicated during 1945 in the production of miscellaneous non-metallic minerals; the 
annual index of 169.2 reached a new high, exceeding by 3.3 p.c. that of 165.8 in 
1944. The reported employees numbered 11,320, as compared with 10,946 in the year 
before, while thé payrolls showed an increase of 3.9 p.c., rising to $369,472 in 
1945, The typical employee in recorded employment earned $32.64 per week, a sum 
which was higher than the averages of $32.34, $30.84 and $28.51 recorded in 1944, 
1943 and 1942, respectively. The renewal of activity in construction work was 
reflected in higher employment in most branches of this industry in the year under 
review. 
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4. TRANSPORTATION. 


Further expansion was indicated in transportation during the year under 
review, according to returns received from 645 companies and branches employing 160,885 
persons, on the average. The annual index, at 124.5, was 2.7 p.sce above the previous 
maximum of 121.2 in 1944. There were seasonal declines during the first few months of 
the year under review, but from April the trend was almost uniformly upward, the only 
interruption having taken place at the first of October. The salaries and wages dis- 
_bursed averaged $6,244,615 per week, exceeding by 7.5 p.Ge,the sums reported in 1944, 
when the average,per employee had been $37.07, as compared with $38.82 in 1945. The 
averages in this industry are higher than in any other of the major industrial groups; 
the 1945 mean was by 21.2 p.G. above the per capita figure of $32.04 indicated in the 
year under review in the nine leading industries. 


Steam Railways.- A combined force of 88,518 was reported during 1945 in the 
operation car or steam railways, as compared with 85,589 in the preceding 
year. The index of employment averaged 108.6, the highest in the record, This figure 
was 2.2 pec. above that in 1944, since when the index of payrolls increased by 8.9 
pece The indicated weekly salaries and wages averaged $3,815,833, as compared with 
$3,471,214 in the vear before: the latest average per employee was $43.94, as 
compared with $40.53 in 1944, $38.79 in 1943 and $37.99 in 1942, The earnings of 
steam railway employees during the year under review were higher than in any other 
industry, the runners-up in this comparison being workers classified in the mining of 
metallic ores and those in the automobile industry, in which the 1945 means were 
$41.02 and $40.49, respectively. 


Street Railways and Cartage and Storage.- An extremely high level of em- 
ployment was again indicated in this group of industries. Data were compiled from 399 
emplcyers having a staff of 49,065 men and women, whose weekly earnings averaged 
$1,597,581 in 1945, or $34.25 per employee. In 1944, the 364 establishments furnish-= 
ing statistics had reported 45,460 workers, on the average, and the aggregate payrolls 
had averaged $1,519,873 per week: the typical employee in recorded employment had then 
received $33.43. In 1943 and 1942, the weekly means had been $32.59 and $31.02, 
respectively. During the year under review, there was an increase of 4.5 poco in the 
index of employment and of 6.4 p.c. in that of payrolls, while the average earnings in 
the local transportation group advanced by 2.5 poe 


Shipping and Stevedoring.- Little change was shown, on the whole, in the 
shipping and stevedoring industry, the index averaging 104.8 in 1945, as compared with 
104.8 in the preceding 12 months. The average index of payrolls, however, showed a 
small increase of 1.5 p.¢. in this comparison. The 149 firms participating in the 
monthly surveys of employment and payrolls during the year under review had an average 
of 23,502 employees, as compared with 23,255 in 1944, when the payrolls had averaged 
$733,472, rising to $747,868 in 1945. In the latter year, the weekly average earnings 
were stated as $52.15, slightly exceeding the mean of $31.48 in 1944, as well as that 
of $31.04 in 1943, and $29.29 in 1942, 


So COMMUNICATIONS . 


Considerable improvement was indicated in communications during the year 
under review. Statistics were furnished by 66 companies and branches with aggregate 
working forces averaging 31,527, as compared with 29,072 in 1944. The index number, 
at 117.6, was higher by 8.3 p.c. than in 1944; it was also higher than in any 
recently preceding year, although it was lower than in 1929 or 1950, when employment 
in the communication industries was at its all-time high. The amounts disbursed in 
salaries and wages during 1945 averaged $992,680; standing at 140.8 poc. of the June 
1, 1941 disbursements, the index of payrolls was higher by 10.8 p.c. than in 1944, 
The weekly earnings averaged $31.48, as compared with $30.81 in 1944, $29.36 in 1943 
and $28.13 in 1942, 
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There was a moderate increase in employment in the year under review in the 
employment afforded by telegraph companies, in which the staffs numbered 7,541.88 
compared with 7,457 in the 12 months preceding. The payrolls, averaging $234,060 per 
week, were higher by 7.5 pce than those of 217,795 reported in 1944, when the weekly 
average per employee, at $29.21, had also been lower than the latest mean of $31.04. 
The expansion in employment in telephonic communications in 1945 was rather more marked, 
there being an increase of over 10 p.c.o in the reported employees, who numbered 23,925. 
This increase was accompanied by that of 11.5 p.c. in the weekly salaries and wages. 
These aggregated $756,671, as compared with $677,939 in 1944, The latest average earn- 
ings were given as $31.62, as compared with $31.57 in 1944, and,$29.64 in 1943, 


In addition to the persons employed by telephone and telegraph companies 
during 1945, statistics were received from a smail number of radio companies, whose 
employees averaged 65. 


6. CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 


As labour and materials became more available, employment in construction 
and maintenance showed some improvement in 1945 over 1944, the upward movement in the 
12 months! comparison becoming more pronounced as the year advanced. Statements were 
furnished by 1,640 contractors whose employees averaged 139,756, as compared with an 
average staff of 132,596 persons reported by 1,578 establishments in the preceding year. 
Although there was an increase of. 4.3 poco in the index in 1945 as compared with 1944, 
the latest figure was lower than in 1943 or earlier years since 1940, when work on 
defence projects had been an important factor. 


The general movement in construction and maintenance was steadily downward 
from Jan. 1 to Apr. 1, after which there were uninterrupted increases, the index rising 
to its maximum of 132.0 at Dec. le This figure was higher by 34.4 poco. than that 
indicated at the first of January. The sums distributed in weekly payrolls during the 
year under review averaged $4,209,737, exceeding by 6.1 p.c. those of $3,935,209 
reported in 1944, The average earnings per employes rose from $29.74 per week in that 
year to $30.08 in 1945, The 1943 mean had been $29.64, and that in 1942, $26.45. 


Building Construction.- Moderate expansion took place in most provinces 
during 1945 in the building industry, in which the index advanced from 1944 by 6.8 
poco, to 101.8. The reported employees averaged 44,932, as compared with 41,721 in the 
preceding 12 months. Although employment showed uninterrupted improvement from the 
first of March, it was nevertheless. in smaller volume than in 1943 or earlier years 
‘since 1940, As compared with 1939, on the other hand, there was an increase of 635.6 
Polo 


The aggregate weekly payrolls in building were greater by 6.9 p.c. than in 
1944, rising to $1,533,124 in the year under review. With the increasing employment 
of less~highly skilled workers due to the prevailing shortage of skilled tradesmen, 
there was a minor decline in the average earnings per employee. These fell from 
$34.12 in 1944 to $34.03 in the year under review. 


The 1943 mean had been $34.85, while that in 1942 was $31.20. These 
averages are considerably higher than those in other branches of the construction and 
maintenance group, which ordinarily employ smaller proportions of highly-skilled 
workers. The mean in building in 1945 was substantially above that of $31.99 indicated 
in the eight leading industries, but was lower than the average in steam railway 
operation and in the mining of coal and metallic ores, being also less than in certain 
branches of manufacturing. 


Road Construction and Maintenance.- Activity in this division slightly 
increased during the year under review, when the 441 employers furnishing information 
reported a staff of 52,746, as compared with 51,732 reported in 1944. The index rose 
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from 130.8 in that year, to 132.4 in the period under review, or by 1.2 p.ce, but was 
lower than in 1943 and immediately preceding years; during the war, a good deal of 
employment was afforded in the construction of airfields, work which is coded in this 
industrial classification. The weekly disbursements in salaries and wages averaged 
$1,461,894, exceeding by 2.2 poc. the weekly average of $1,425,697 indicated in the 12 
months preceding. The latest average per employee was $27.77, as compared with $27.73, 
$25.73 and $22.91 in 1944, 1943 and 1942, respectively. 


Railway Construction and Maintenanse.- The trend of employment in this group 
was slightly upward in 1945, according to statistics received from 32 companies and 
branches with a working force of 42,078 persons, whose weekly payrolls averaged 
$1,214,719. This was a per capita figure of $28.87; in 1944, the reported employees 
had averaged 39,143 and the payrolls, $1,087,197. In the year, there was an increase 
of six p.c. in the number in recorded employment, agcompanied by that of 10.4 p.co in 
the weekly disbursements. The latest average earnings exceeded by $1.14 the weekly 
mean in 1944, previously the maximum in the relatively brief period for which monthly 
statistics are available. 


7. SERVICES. 


Employment in the service division continued at a high level, although the 
expansion indicated in 1945 was on a smaller scale than that in immediately preceding 
years. The 762 firms participating in the current surveys employed an average working 
force of 51,054 men and women, as compared with 46,216 persons reported in 689 
establishments in 1944. The latest annual index, at 205.7, was 1.7 p.c. above that of 
202.2 in the preceding 12 months. The trend of employment was upward on eight monthly 
oceasions in the year under review, when the weekly salaries and wages reported averaged 
$1,014,544, there being an increase of 5.8 p.c. in the index of payrolls, as compared 
with 1944, The average earnings were also slightly higher, at $19.87, as compared with 
$19.41 in 1944. Im 1943, the mean was $18.58, and that in 1942, $17.37. In comparing 
these figures with those in other industries, it should be recalled that considerable 
numbers of part-time workers are ordinarily employed in these industries, a factor 
which undoubtedly increased in importance during the war. These industries also employ 
unusually high proportions of female workers, the ratio at Oct. 1, 1945, having been 
576 per 1,000, as compared with the general proportion of 253 per 1,000 in the nine 
major industries. In the case of the hotel and restaurant division, the employees are 
frequently provided with board and lodging as part ef their remuneration, perquisites 
for which allowance cannot be made in the current statistics of payrolls. 


8, TRADE. 


The volume of employment in trading establishments rose to a new maximum in 
the year under review, when the index, at 174.8, showed an advance of 6.5 p.c. Data 
were tabulated from 2,770 employers whose working forces averaged 192,295; in 1944, 
the 2,553 establishments co-operating in the monthly surveys had employed 176,242 
persons, on the average. The sums disbursed in weekly salaries and wages were given 
as $5,163,769, representing an earned income of $26.85 by the persons in recorded 
employment in trade. The index of payrolls showed an increase of 8.5 p.c. over that 
in 1944, when the average earnings per employee were lower by 64 cents per week, the 
per capita figure in that year having been $26.21. In 1943, the mean was $25.23 and 
- that in 1942, $24.07. The situation in these industries, 4s in the service division, 
is affected by the presence of considerable numbersof part-time workers, as well as by 
the employment of high ratios of women workers. 


In retail trade, the increase in euployment in the year under review as 
compared with 1944 amounted to six p.c. and that in the payrolls to 8.2 p.c. The 
earnings in retail establishments averaged $24.62, as compared with $24.03 in the 
preceding 12 months. At the beginning of October, the 538 per 1,000 of the total 
number reported in retail trade were women, a proportion which substantially exceeded 
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the general average of 255 per 1,000 in the nine leading industries. In wholesals 
trading establishments, the number of employees increased by 8.6 p.c. during the year 
under review, when the reported staffs averaged 50,894. This advance was accompanied, 
by that of nine p.c. in the reported salaries and wages. The average earnings per 
employee in wholesale trade were given as $33.07 in 1945, as compared with $32.79 in 
1944, These figures excsed the all-industries' per capita figure of $32.04. The 
proportion of women employed in wholesale establishments, at 279 per 1,000.at Oct. 1, 
1945, was not greatly above the general average. 


90 FINANCE. 


Activity in financial institutions showed an increase in the year under 
review, when the index of employment rose by 3.2 p.c. from 1944, The latest annual 
figure was 150.5. The co-operating companies and branches employed an average of 
67,549 men and women, whose earnings averaged $2,264,338 per week, a per capita 
figure of $33.51. The mean in 1944 had been $32.55, and that in 1943, $31.19. The 
aggregate salaries and wages rose by 6.8 p.c..in i945 as compared with 1944, The 
proportion of women reported in financial institutions was particularly high, the 
ratio at Oct. 1 of the year under review having been 535 per 1,000. It is interesting 
to note that at Oct. 1, 1942, when the first survey of sex distribution was undertaken 
.in connection with the monthly statistics of employment and payrolls, the proportion of 
women per 1,000 of both sexes was 449, while at the date of the Vecennial Census taken 
June 2, 1941, such workers had constituted only 5435 per 1,000, 


TABLES SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIMS. 


SS 


Table 3 gives-monthly index numbers of employment by main industrial 
divisions in the last three years, together with annual averages since 1926, while the 
trends of employment in some 60 industries monthly during 1945 are shown in Table aly, 
The column headed "relative weight" shows the proportion that the number of employees 
in the specified industry is of the total number of employees reported in Canada by the 
co-operating firms in the eight leading industries at June 1; the average numbers 
employed in 1945 are shown in Table II. 


ELI: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC ARBAS. 


Industrial activity in all provinces except New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
was curtailed in 1945 as compared with 1944; except in Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and the Prairie Provinces, employment was also at a lower level than in 1943. 
In all areas, however, the situation continued more favourable than in pre-war years» 
The most pronounced declines in employment as compared with 1944 were those of 6.7 po. 
jin Quebec, and 5.7 pot. in British Columbia. In Ontario, the falling-off amounted to 
3.4 p.c. The increasesin this comparison in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan were very 
smail. 


Firms in the Maritime Provinces taken as a unit, and in Quebec, Ontaric, 

Alberta and British Columbia, reported reductions in the payrolls disbursed in 1945 as 
compared with 12 months earlier, but except in Nova Scotia and Ontario, the curtailment 
in the salaries and wages was relatively less than that in the number of employees, so 
that the weekly earnings per person in recorded employment in these provinces averaged 
slightly higher in the year under review than in 1944 or any earlier period for which 
current data are available, i.e. since 1941. In most instances, however, the improve~ 
ment over 1944 was indicated in the earlier months of 1945, there being in many cases 
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1/Detailed indexes for earlier years may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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a falling-off in the general average of weekly earnings in the latter part of the year. 
As already stated, this resulted mainly from changes in the industrial distribution of 
workers. 


Manufacturing generally in all sections of the country was quieter 
than in immediately preceding years, although activity continued substantially above 
pre-war levels. The greatest losses in most areas took place in the iron and steel and 
other heavy industries, while equally generally, the trend was upward in textiles and 
other light manufacturing industries producing commodities for civilian use. On the 
whole, the non-manufacturing industries also reported a larger volume of employment in 
the year under review, as additional staff became available for work in lines which 
during the war had had low priority in obtaining labour. 


1. MARITIME PROVINCES. 
t 

The trend of employment in the Maritime Provinces was generally re- 
trogressive during the greater part of 1945; from 182.5 at Jan. 1, the index fell to 
170.5 at Oct. 1, there being only two interruptions in the downward movement during 
this period. In the last two months of the year, however, considerable improvement in 
the situation was indicated, bringing the index to 186.7, its high point in the 12 
months. The annual index of employment, at 179.1, was lower by 2.2 p.c. than that of 
183.1 in 1944, when the all-time high was recorded. 


The 1,124 firms co-operating in the monthly surveys of employment and 
payrolls in the year under review employed an average of 137,376 workers, as compared 
with 139,207 in 1944, when the reporting establishments had numbered 1,058, Activity 
declined in Prince Edward Island and Nova: Scotia, while little change, on the whole, was 
‘shown in the 12 months in New Brunswick, where the index rose by 0.1 p.c. 


Throughout 1945, manufacturing generally in the Maritime Provinces 
taken as a unit was quieter than in 1944, the falling-off becoming more pronounced as 
the year advanced, until at Dec. 1 the index was 14.9 p.c. below that indicated 12 
months previously. The annual index in manufacturing fell from 211.8 in 1944 to 196.7 
in 1945, when it was also lower than in 1943, although the latest figure was otherwise 
the highest in the record, exceeding by 88.4 p.c. that of 104.4 in 1939, Following 
the completion or cancellation of many war contracts, the greatest recession was in 
iron and steel factories. Lumber mills and lumber-using plants were also slacker than 
in 1944, while improvement was noted in the pulp and paper, textile and many other 
divisions of manufacturing. Logging, mining and services afforded less employment, 
but heightened activity was indicated in communications, transportation, construction 
and maintenance and trade. The advances were generally moderate. 


The payrolls distributed weekly to those in recorded employment in 
1945 averaged $4,177,921, as compared with $4,221,515 in 1944, The index of payrolls 
in the Maritime Area fell by two p.c., from 167.1 in 1944 to 163.7 in the year under: 
review, when the decline in employment amounted to 2.2 p.c. The average weekly earn- 
ings per employee showed relatively Tittle change, being $30.42 in 1945 and $30.33 in 
1944, The 1943 mean had been $28.19, and that in 1942, $25.34. 


Prince Edward Island.- Statistics were tabulated from 60 employers 
in this province whose working forces averaged 2,585, as compared with 2,686 in 1944; 
the variation in the index in the year under review was from 141.2 at Mar. 1, to 
113.9 at May 1, while there was another low point at Nov. 1, when the index stood at 
123.1. The annual figure was 125.4, - 5.6 p.c. lower than that of 132.8 in 1944, the 
maximum in the record. The reported weekly salaries and wages averaged $67,933, or 
$26.30 per person in recorded employment; in 1944, the per capita earnings had been 
$26.06, while the mean in 1943 was $24.01. The index of aggregate payrolls in the 
year under review declined by 4.5 p.c. from 1944, but was higher than in any preceding 
year for which data\are available. 


oe 


Nova Scotia.- Industrial activity in Nova Scotia was lower dur ing 
1945 than in 1944, 1943 or 1942, although with those exceptions it was greater than in 
any earlier period. Statements were received from 585 employers with an aggregate staff 
of 80,582 men and women, as compared with 82,675 reported by 536 firms in 1944, 
Accompanying the decline of 3.5 p.c. in the general index of employment in the 12 
months, was that of 4.7 p.c. in the index of payrolls. The amounts disbursed in weekly 
salaries and wages by the co-operating employers in Nova Scotia during 1945 averaged 
$2,543,875, representing a per capita fieure of 31.56: that in 1944 had been $31.88, 
while in 1943 and 1942; the means were $29.31 end$26.11, -espectively. It is interesting 
to note that the latest average in Nova Scotia exceeded by nearly 45 p.c. that in- 
dicated when the record was commenced in 1941, while the general gain in this comparison 
in the Dominion as a whole amounted to rather less than 27 p-c. Nevertheless, the 
latest annual per capita figure in Nova Scotia was lower by 43 cents per week than 
that in Canada as a whole. 


New Brunswick.- The 479 co-operating establishments in New Brunswick 
reported an average working force of 54,209, as compared with 53,846 in 1944. The 
index number of employment showed a minor advance, from 165.4 in that year to 165.5 
in the year under review, when the index of payrolls was higher by 2.7 pec. The 
weekly salaries and wages disbursed averaged $1,566,113, while the per capita figure 
was $28.91, as compared with $28.16 in 1944, $26.60 in 1943 and $24.25 in 1942, The 
relatively low average in this province results mainly from the employment of unusually 
large numbers of workers in logging and lumbering, and certain other industries in 
which the rates tend to be below the general average. In connection with the logging 
group, it should be mentioned that the statistics of earnings do not make allowance for 
the value of board and lodging often provided in this industry. 


2. QUEBEC. 


The curtailment in industrial activity in Quebec reduced recorded 
employment to a level lower than in any of the three years immediately preceding, 
although with those exceptions it was higher than in any earlier year. Information was 
furnished by 4,038 firms and branches employing a force of 546,163 persons; in 1944 
Statements have been compiled from 3,843 establishments with 581,401 employees. The 
index then stood at 196.4, or 6.7 p.c. above the latest annual figure of 183.2. During 
the 12 months under review, employment declined steadily from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, the 
movement being favourable only in the last two months of the year. At Dec. 1, the 
index was 6.1 pec. lower than at the beginning of January . 


The weekly salaries and wages disbursed in 1945 averaged $16,779,893, 
a mean of $30.73 per person in recorded employment. The per capita figure in 1944 had 
been $30.22, in 1943, $29.06, and in 1942, $26.70. The index number of payrolls in 
Quebec showed a loss of 5.1 pec. in the year under review as compared with 1944,.while 
the average earnings per employee were higher by 1.7 p.c.» The latter increase exceeded 
the general advance of 0.5 p.c. recorded in the Dominion as a whole in the 12 months' 
comparison. . 


The number of employees reported in Quebec during 1945 constituted 
30.6 pec. of the Dominion aggregate, while the indicated payrolls formed only 29.3 p.c. 
of the tota’ disburse ments reported throughout Canada. This disparity repeats that 
noted in earlier years when it had, indeed, been rather more marked. The difference 
in the proportions results to a considerable extent from the industrial distribution 
of workers within the province, there being unusually large numbers of wage-earners 
engaged in logging and in the lumber, leather, textile and certain other divisions, 
in which earnings frequently are below the general average. 


A further contraction in employment was shown in manufacturing in 
Quebec during 1945; the index, at 212.6, was 11.2 p.c. below that of 239.5 in 1944, 
being also lower than the 1943 and 1942 annual indexes, In spite of the recent curtail- 
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ment, employment in relation to the 1926 level was higher in the year under review than 
was the case in the other provinces, The loss as compared with immediately preceding » 
years took place largely in iron and steel and non-ferrous metal plants, activity in 
lumber, pulp and paper, textile and many otier divisions of manufacturing increasing 
in 1945 with the greater availability of labour. Among the non-manufacturing in-, 
dustries, mining continued to show a downward trend, but there were advances in 
logging, transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, services and 
trade. The greatest gain was in logging. 


5. ONTARIO. 


There was a moderate recession in employment in Ontario during §1945- 
as compared with 1944, while industrial activity was also less than in 1943. or 1942. 
The latest annual index, at 178.4, was 3.4 pec. lower than that of 184.7 in the 
preceding year; the indexes in 1943 and 1942 had averaged 185,8 and 179.4, respect- 
ively. With these exceptions, employment was at a higher level than in any earlier” 
year of the record, the 1945 index being 56.1 PoC. above that of 114.3 in 1939, and 
44,9 poc. above the pre-war maximum of 123.1 in 1929. 


. ‘The establishments participating in the monthly surveys of emplcyment 
and payrolls in the year under review numbered 6,434, with an average of 738,348 
workers; in 1944, the staffs of the 6,180 employers furnishing data had averaged 
755,792. The indicated weekly salaries and wages aiso were lower, the annual’ index: 
of payrolls falling from 138.2 p.c. of the June 1, 1941, disbursements in 1944 to 
132.6 in 1945, when the reported payrolls had averaged $23,989,229 per week, This 
represented a per capita figure of $32.49, In 1944, the typical person in recorded 
employment had been paid a weekly average of $32.78; the mean in 1943 was $31, 825, 
and that in 1942, $29.88. The falling-off in the latest per capita figure in Ontario 
as compared with that in 1944 was not large, amounting only to Os9 poco, but is 
noteworthy in that it was contrary to the movement in the Dominion average, which 
advanced by 15 cents in the year to the $31.99 in 1945, In spite of this disparity: 
in the trends, (which in some degree resulted from industrial disputes during the 
year), it is interesting to note that the Ontario figure continued above the general, 
average for Canada as a whole, being exceeded only by those in Alberta and British 
Columbia. The continued concentration of workers in the heavy manufacturing industries 
in Ontario was an important factor in producing the relatively high earnings in the’ 
A sea. Another fact which may be pointed out in this connection is that in this 
province, the employment of women reaches greater preportions than in any other part 
of the country, a situation which is ordinarily associated with lower-than-average 
earnings. be 


és The 1945 peak of employment in Ontario was recorded at Feb. 1, when 
the index stood at 184.3. It then steadily declined until July 1, when a brief 
advance was followed by further losses until Nov. 1, The improvement shown at that 
date and also at Dec. 1 was moderate, serving only to raise the index from its low 
of 169.6 at Sept. 1, to 173.1 at the end of the year, Thus from Jan, 1 to Dec. 1 
there was a contraction of six peG. in the index of employment. This reduction was 
rather greater than that of four p.c. indicated in the Dominion as a whole, but was 
very similar to the percentage loss in Quebec in the same comparison. 


: A considerable shrinkage in employment in manufacturing was noted in 
the province in 1945, when the annual index, at 196.8, was lower by 8.1] poco,’ than in 
1944; this falling-off was not equal to that of 9.3 p.c. reported in manufacturing 
in Canada as a whole in the 12 months, With few interruptions, activity diminished as 
the year progressed, the losses becoming increasingly pronounced after V—J Day. 
Conforming to the pattern generally established in Canada, employment in lumber, pulp 
and paper and certain other divisions was brisker than in 1944; there was a slight 
advance in textiles, while iron and steel, chemical, non-ferrous metal, electrical 
apparatus and other divisions which had been producing largely for wartime needs, 
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showed important curtailment. Among the non-manufacturing groups, logging, commun- 
ications, transportation and construction end maintenance afforded more employment, 
but in mining, services and trade the situation deteriorated in Ontario during 1945. 
The index in mining was not only lower than in recently preceding years, but was also 
below its 1939 level. In the remaining non-manufacturing industries, as in most 
divisions of manufacturing, employment was generally in greater volume than in pre-war 
years. 


4. PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 


The decline in industrial employment in the Prairie Area as a whole 
in 1945 as compared with 1944 was smaller than in most other sections of the country, 
being below the general average for the Dominion. The 2,117 co-operating employers 
had an average working force of 201,594 men and women, as compared with 201,152 
employees reported by 1,978 firms in the preceding year. There were six monthly 
advances during 1945, and at Bec. 1 the index was higher by 2.9 p.c. than at the 
opening of the year; in the remaining economic areas, except in the Maritimes, the 
contrary was the case, the situation being less favourable at Dec. 1 than at Jan, l. 


An average of $6,512,107 was distributed in weekly payrolls by the 
establishments making returns during 1945; this amounted to $32.30 per person per 
week, as compared with $31.59 in the preceding year, $30.32 in 1943, and $28.80 in 
1942. The latest average exceeded the Dominion mean of $31.99; this was largely 
due to the industrial distribution indicated in the Prairie Provinces, where workers 
in transportation and mining form unusually large proportions of the total in recorded 
employment. The annual index of payrolls in the year under review, at 139.7, was 
slightly higher than that of 158.0 in 1944; the advance is especially significant 
because it accompanied a loss of ©.9 p.c. in employment. 


During 1945 as in the preceding 12 months, the persons in recorded 
employment in the Prairie Provinces and their payrolls constituted relatively even 
percentages of the Dominion totais, 11.3 p.c. of the number of employees, and 11.4 
pec. of the aggregate salaries and wages being reported by the firms co-operating in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, taken as a unit. The inclusion of statistics for 
agricultural workers, if availabld, would probably alter these proportions to the 
Canadian aggregates. | 


Activity in manufacturing declined during the year under review, when 
the annual index, at 179.4, was lower by 7.5 p.oce than in 1944. There was also a 
falling-off as compared with 1943, but with these exceptions, the latest figure was 
the highest in the record. In the comparison with 1944, improvement was shown in the 
lumber, pulp and paper and textile manufacturing divisions, while employment in animal 
food, iron and steel and some other plants showed curted iment, although the level of 
activity continued high in relation to pre-war experience. In logging, little change 
was indicated as compared with 1944; the trend in mining was downward, but employment 
in transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, services and trade 
was in greater volume in 1945, 


Manitoba.- An average staff of 93,007 was reported in this province, 
where the number was Slightly lower than that of 93,318 men and women indicated by 
the firms furnishing returns in 1944. From 141.9 in that year, the annual index of 
employment fell to 140.9 in 1945, when it was otherwise the highest in the record. 
The reduction of 0.7 p.c. in the 12 months' comparison was accompanied by an advance 
of 2.4 p.c. in the index of payrolls. The disbursements in 1945 averaged $2,979,566, 
a per capita figure of $32.04. The mean in the preceding year had been $31.06, while 
those in 1943 and 1942 were $29.90 and $28.71, respectively. The firms in Manitoba 
whose data were tabulated employed 5.2 p.c. of the Dominion total of recorded workers 
in 1945, and disbursed 5.2 PeCo of the aggregate payrolls, The unusually high pees 
portions of workers in trade in this province add interest to this similarity in the 
two percentages. 
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Saskatchewan.- The personnel of the 482 co-operating employers in 
Saskatchewan averaged 40,104 in 1945, as compared with 38,988 workers on the staffs of 
442 firms reporting in the preceding year. The annual ides of employnent, at 1359.3, 
was slightly higher than that of 138.3 in 1944, previously the maximum in the record, 
The salaries and wages rose by 2.8 p.c. in the year under review, when the weekly 
totals averaged $1,244,260. The average per employee was $31.02, being 2.4 pc. above . 
the 1944 mean of $30. 29; in 1943, the average was $29.07, and that in 1942, $27.58, 


Alberta.- The establishments participating in the monthly surveys in 
Alberta, numbering 793, had an average staff of 68,483; in the year before, 68, 846 
men and women had been employed by the 727 employers then furnishing statistics. From 
160.5 in 1944, the index slightly eased to 157.3 in the year under review, or by two 
p.c. This loss was accompanied by a rise of 0.9 pec. in the disbursements in weekly 
payrolls, which averaged $2,288,115 in 1945, The per capita figure was $33.41, being 
1.1 psc. higher. than. that of- $33, Q5.in 1944; in 1943, the average had been 831.65, 
while that in 1942 was $29.62. The indicated earnings in this province constituted 
an unduly large proportion of the aggregate salaries and wages reported in the Prairie 
Area in the year under review in relation to the number of employees, firms in Alberta 
providing work for not quite 34 p.c. of the workers in recorded employment in the 
three provinces, taken as a unit, while their ee eared made up just over 35 p.c. of 
the stated disbursements in 1945. 


5. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


There were further declines in activity in British Columbia during 
the year under review, in which general curtailment in employment was indicated on 
seven monthly occasions, Nevertheless, the index at the beginning of December was 
lower by only 1.4 p.c. than at Jan. 1, The annual index was 175.1, as compared with 
185.7 in 1944, and 190.0 in 1943. With these exceptions, the latest figure was the 
highest on record, exceeding by almost 63 p.c. that of 107.5 in 1939. 


Information was received from me 643 employers, whose working forces 
averaged 164,270; their average weekly salaries and wages amounted to $5,719, 804. 
In 1944, a staff of 173,299 was reported by 1,582 establishments, whose payroll dis-~ 
bursements had averaged "$5, 999,722, per capita figure of $34.63, This was slightly 
lower than the latest mean of $34. 82, which exceeded that in any other province. In 
1943 and 1942, the averages had been "$34. 52 and $31.28, respectively. In spite of 
the increase in 1945 in the average earnings in British Columbia, the index of pay= 
rolls was then lower by 5.6 p.c. than in the preceding 12 months; the accompanying 
decline in recorded employment was 5.7 PoCo 


A general recession in manufactur ing was indicated in British Columbia 
dur ing 1945, most of this taking place in iron and steel plants. Food, lumber, pulp 
and paper and certain other industries, on the other hand, showed an upward movement 
as the labour situation became easier, The index of employment in manufacturing 
averaged 242.3 in the year under review, as compared with 271.4 in 1944. In the . 
non-manufactur ing divisions, logging, mining and construction showed some curtailment 
in the year under review, but transportation, communications, services and trade 
were brisker than in the preceding 12 months , being also higher than in any earlier 
year in the record, . 


IV.- EMPLOYMENT BY CITIES. 


Statistics are available for a lengthy period to show the monthly 
trends of employment in the eight centres having populations exceeding 100,000, viz., 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver, The 
éollection, of the complementary data on payrolls since June 1941, has greatly added 
to the value of the record of employment for the municipalities. From June 1, 1944, 
information has also been segregated for the 12 cities with populations ranging from 
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35,000 to 100,000. 


As has been pointed out in previous Annual Reviews of Employment, there 
exists an important concentration of recorded employment in the eight largest centres 
of population, but this showed some diminution in 1945, when the establishments co=- _ 
operating therein reported 44.5 poc. of the average number of persons in recorded _ 
employment in the eight leading industries in Canada, and disbursed 44.8 poco. of the 
indicated ageregate of weekly salaries and wages, as compared with 46.1 pec. of the 
employees and 46.7 p.c. of the payrolls, in the preceding 12 months. 

\ The trend of employment in the larger centres was more sharply downward 
jin 1945 than in the remaining parts of the country, a fact which is obviously asso- 
ciated with the high degree of concentration of employment in manufacturing in the 
metropolitan areas, As elsewhere stated, the general decline in the number of workers 
on the staffs of the co-operating establishments in the eight leading industries 
amounted to 4.3 p.c., some 63,100 persons having been released by such firms in Canada 
as a whole; in the eight largest cities, the decrease of 7.7 p.c. involved a loss of 
nearly 57,300 employees in the eight leading industries in the year. 


TABLE IV.- Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment in Canada as a 
whole, in the Eight Leading Cities taken as a Unit, and 
Elsewhere in the Dominion, 1929 - 1945. 


(1926=100) 
Year Canada Bight Leading Cities Elsewhere 
1929 119.0 119.3 118.9 
1930 113.4 114.2 1269 
1931 102.5 104.3 161.1 
1932 8705 9002 85.3 
1933 83 4 83.0 83.7 
1934 96.0 } 88.2 1021 
1935 99,4 93.1 104.5 
1936 L037 97 67 108.4 
1937 11442 105.8 120.8 
1938 nie ge 10537 116.7 
1939 113.9 LOTS 118.8 
1940 124.2 118.9 12861 
1941 152.3 149.0 155.0 
1942 i537 ly A eae: Poet 
1943 184.1 196.0 Vioee 
1944 183.0 195.9 12365 
1945 ViSel 180.9 L707 


The number of persons laid off by manufacturers in these centres 
constituted slightly more than 70 p.c. of the total number released throughout the 
Dominion. Despite these figures, it is nevertheless a fact that employment in the 
larger municipalities continued at a higher level in relation to the pre-war situa- 
tion than was the case in the smaller cities and the rural areas. Thus as compared 
with 1939, the increase in the eight leading cantres amounted to 67.8 p.c., and that 
in other parts of Canada to 43.7 poco, the advance in the Dominion as a whole being 
5367 poCe In connection with these comparisons, it should be noted that in 1939 1he 
level in the metropolitan areas in relation to the 1926 basic period was below that 
generally existing, a condition which had developed during the depression years of 
the early 1930's, and continued to 1942, The influence of wartime trends in that 
and in subsequent years reversed this situation. Whether the level of industrial 
employment in the larger cities will continue relatively higher during the post-war 
period than in other parts of Canada obviously depends upon the comparative strength: 
of the movements which develop in the various industries. 
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With the decline in war work and the release of considerable numbers of 
men from the Armed Forces during 1945, the concentration of the women workers in 
recorded employment in the eight largest centres tended to diminish; thus at Oct. 1 
of the year under review, 58.2 p.c. of the total women reported throughout Canada were 
on the payrolls of firms in these municipalities, a proportion which was somewhat 
smaller than that of 59.3 p.c. noted at Apr. 1. There was also a falling-off as 
compared with the ratio of some 59 p.c. indicated at Oct. 1, 1944. Of the total men 
on the staffs of the co-operating establishments, 39.2 p.c. were employed in the 
larger cities at Oct. 1, 1945; a year earlier, the figure had been 41 p.c. The decline 
in the ratio of workers of both sexes reported in the eight centres was from 45.8 p.co 
at Oct. 1, 1944, to 44 pec. at Qct. 1, 1945. 


TABLE V.- Average Index Numbers of Employment in Certain Industrial 
Groups in the Dominion, and in the Leading Industrial 
Cities Taken as a Unit, 1942 = 1945, 


pueeoee (1943 1944 1945 

Industry Bight Eight . Bight Bight 
: Leading Domin= Leading Domin- Leading Domin= Leading Domin- 

Cities ion Cities ion Cities ion Cities ion 
Manufacturing 213.20 20665 242.0 22652 2089 224.5 AUT 203 6 
Communications 83.5 oon 7 82.2 104.5 8601 TOS Fr "9E 0 117.6 
Construction 94,0 130.3 89,9 129.8 Peep 104.6 Olaf 109.1 
- Building 116.8 158,0 110.1 160.3 84.6 95.53 101.4 101.6 
Services LO7eL Liao 1793 189.9 194.8 202.2 196.4 205.7 
Trade 147.1 LS6a1 147.6 tooo! 156.9 164.2 166...7 174.7 
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This table illustrates the fact that, as would be expected, the decline 
in employment in manufacturing in the larger centres was more extensive in 1945 as 
compared with immediately preceding years than was the case in other parts of the 
country. The decrease from the 1944 level amounted to 15.4 peco in the eight leading 
cities, and to 5.3 p.c. in other parts of the Dominion. In the case of the communica~ 
tions and construction industries, the opposite was the case, the improvement in the 
year under review being more pronounced in the cities. In trade and services, the 
increases were fairly evenly distributed. 


Returning tothe manufacturing industries in the metropolitan areas, 
it is interesting to note that in 1945, factories therein employed 52,2 p.c. of the 
reported Dominion total of workers of both sexes; this was lower than the 1944 ratio 
of 55.8 p.c. Of all women on the staffs of the co-operating manufacturers at Oct. 1 
i945. 98.1 pec. were located in the metropolitan areas, as compared with almost 60 
peC. & year earlier, 
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As already stated, the reported employees in the eight leading cities 
made up 44.5 p.c. of the Canada aggregate in recorded employment in 1945, while the 
corresponding proportion of the indicated payrolls was 44.8 p.ce In 1944, the ratio 
had been 46,1 pec. in°the case of the employees, and 46.7:p.c. in the case of the 
aggregate salaries and wages, The annual average earnings in the larger municipalities 
amounted to $32.22 per week in the year under review, as compared with $32.29 in 1944, 
The most recent figure exceeded by 23 cents the general average of $31.99 in the 
Dominion; that in the preceding 12 months was higher by 45 cents per week. When the 
higher rents and the generally higher costs of living in the more populous centres 
are considered, the disparity is not so great as might have been expected. Factors 
contributing to the relatively high degree of similarity are (1) the presence of 
unduly large proportions of women workers and of part-time workers in the metropolitan 
areas, and (25 the fact that in the case of the highest paid industries (vizs, mining 
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and steam railway transportation), most of the employment is outside the cities. 


The following paragraphs deal briefly with the situation reported in 
the leading industrial cities. In the case of the 12 medium-sized centres, data were 
sogregated during only part of 1944, so that comparisons with the data for 1945 are not 
available. 


1, MONTREAL. 


Although employment in Montreal in 1945 was quieter than in either 
1944 or 1943, it was more active than in any earlier period for which data are avail- 
able. Information furnished by 2,353 employers showed an average staff of 267,588 
men and women; in 1944, the co-operating establishments had reported a working corce 
of 289,550. The monthly index numbers had then averaged 187.8, practically the same 
as in 1945, but 8.1 p.c. higher, than the 1945 mean of 172.5. From Jan. 1 of the year 
under review, the index declined with only two interruptions to Oct. lo Improvement 
was then indicated at Nov. 1 and Dec, 1, but at the latter date, the level of recorded 
employment was 6.4 p.¢c. lower than it had been at the opening ef 19445. it:was also lower 
by 9.4 pec. than at Bec. 1, 1944. 
F With one exception, employment in manufacturing steadily diminished 
from month to month during 1945, when the annual index, at 202.4, was lower by 12.3 
Pec. than that of 250.8 in 1944, The 1943 mean had been 233.2, the highest figure 
on record. As compared with pre-war levels, however, activity in the year under 
review was decidedly greater, the 1945 index exceeding by 89 p.c., that of 107.1 
in 1939. 


Further improvement was reported in food, printing and publishing and 
paper-using plants during 1945, while employment slightly declined in textile and 
tobacco and beverage factories and was substantially reduced in iron and steel, chemical 
and certain other branches' of manufacturing in which production had been largely 
confined to munitions. All the non-manufacturing industries reported larger working 
forces, there being advances in communications, transportation, construction, trade 
and services. : 


The weekly salaries and wages paid to the workers in recorded 
employment in Montreal during the year under review averaged $8,548,185, a per 
capita figure of $31.95, as compared with $31.64 in 1944, $30.50 in 1943 and $27.97 
in 1942. In spite of the increase in the average earnings in 1945, there was a 
reduction in the aggregate payrolls disbursed, the latest index averaging 153.3 on 
the June 1, 1941, base, as compared with 165.1 in 1944, This decline of 7.1] Poo 
was relatively smaller than that of 8.1 p.c. in the index of employment in the same 
comparison. 


During 1945, the persons on the payrolls of the co-operating 
establishments in Montreal constituted 15 p.c. of the total men and women in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industries throughout Canada, while the earnings of 
these employees formed a similar percentage of the reported aggregate disbursements. 
In 1944, the proportions of workers and payrolls had been 15.6 p.c. and 15.5 Poo, 
respectively. \ 


2. QUEBEC CITY. 


The trend of employment in Quebec was almost uninterruptedly downward 
in 1945, there being a reduction of 27 p.c. from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, while the annual 
index was lower by 19 p.c. than in 1944, Information was received from 263 firms 
whose employees averaged 31,803, In the preceding 12 months, the 252 co-operating 
establishments had reported 38,752 workers, on the average. 
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Important curtailment was noted in manufacturing in the year under 
review, the index averaging 263.1 psc. of the 1926 averages this was a decline of 
26.4 pec. from the 1944 annual figure of 257.7. The latest mean was also considerably 
lower than that of 368.0 in 1943 and 288.1 in 1942, but with these exceptions was 
higher than in any earlier year, exceeding by 146.1 p.c. that of 106.9 in 1939, The 
reductions took place in munitions plants, there being improvement in leather and some 
other classes producing for the civilian market, Transportation, construction, services 
and trade also indicated heightened activity in 1945, 


The weekly salaries and wages disbursed by employers in Quebec 
averaged $913,423, This represented a per capita figure of $28.70, as compared with 
$29.37 in 1944, $26.58 in 1943 and $23.41 in 1942, The loss of 67 cents in the 
weekly average in 1945 from 1944 was largely due to reductions in the number of 
employees and in the hours worked in war industries, The latest index of payrolls 
in Quebec, at 182.5, was 21.3 poc. lower than that of 232.0 in 1944, when the number 
in recorded employment had been higher by 19 p.c. than in the year under review, 


3. TORONTO. 


As in the other industrial centres in which war work has been an 
important factor in the situation, there was a substantial contraction in employment 
_in Toronto in 1945 as compared with 1944 or 1943, although activity continued greater 
than in 1942 and earlier years of the record, Standing at 184.3, the latest annual 
index was 6.8 pecs lower than that of 197.7 in 1944, when employment reached its 
all-time peak. In comparison with 1939, however, there was an increase of 67.7 Posy 
the index then having been 109.9. | 


. The personnel of the 2,272 employers whose data were tabulated during 
1945 averaged 242,790, and their weekly payrolls, $7,866,232, a per capita figure of 
$32.41, In 1944, statements were furnished by 2,192 establishments with a staff of 
255,483; the weekly salaries and wages had averaged $8,306,722, or $32.51 per worker, 
The mean in 1943 had been $31.62, and that in 1942, $29.54, The falling-off in the 
latest average was slight, amounting only to ten cents per week; this movement was at 
variance with that indicated in the Dominion as a whole, but it is nevertheless worthy 
of note that the per capita figure in Toronto continues above the general average, 
This is especially significant in view of the fact that women workers in that city 
constitute an usuajlly large proportion of the total persons in recorded employment. 
Thus at Oct. 1, 1945, 373 per 1,000 of the indicated employees were females, as 
compared with 253 per 1,000 in the Dominion as a whole, 


Abed The latest index of aggregate payrolls was 145.0, being 7.1] poc. 

below that of 156.0-in 1944; it was also lower than the 1943 index of 150.9. In the 
year under review, the persons on the staffsof the co-operating firms in Toronto made 
up 13.6 p.c. of the total workers indicated in Canada, and were paid 13.8 p.c. of the 
aggregate weekly payrolls disbursed to those in recorded employment in the eight 
leading industries; in the year before, the ratios had been 13.8 poC. Of the 
personnel, and 14.1 p.c. of the reported payrolls. 


The completion or cancellation of war contracts brought about a 
substantial recession in employment in manufacturing in Toronto during the year under 
review. From 229.0 in 1944, the index fell to 202.4 in 1945, when it was nearly 86 
PeCo above the 1959 level, Between Jan. 1 and Bec, 1 of. the year under review employ= 
ment showed a contra-seasonal loss of some 143 poco, a decrease which slightly “exceeded 
that generally indicated in the Dominion in the same period. As in other cities, the 
Shrinkage took place in the industries in which war work has predominated, the trend 
being upward in vegetable food, printing and publishing, paper product and textile 
factories, while iron and steel, chemical, non-ferrous metal and other divisions 
released employees. Most of the non-manufacturing industries afforded more employment, 
there being increases in communications, transportation, construction and maintenance 
and trade. 
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4. OTTAWA. 


There was a further moderate recession in industrial employment in 
Ottawa during 1945; information was furnished by 270 firms employing an average of 
21,544 men and women, as compared with 22,021 persons reported by 262 establishments 
in 1944, From 166.7 in that year, the index fell to 162.6 in the 12 months under 
review, or by 2.5 pec.; this reduction was accompanied by that of 0.8 pic. in: the 
index of payrolls. The average earnings per employee, however, were higher by 2.2 poe 
The indicated weekly payrolls averaged $609,592 in 1945, or $28.30 per worker, as 
compared with per capita figures of $27.70 in 1944, $26.65 in 1943, and $25.29 in 1942. 
In spite of the increasé in the mean in the year under review, the average in Ottawa 
was lower than in any other city with a population exceeding 100,000. 


In conformity with the general movement, manufacturing operations in 
Ottawa declined during 1945, when the loss took place largely in iron and steel works; 
pulp and paper mills also afforded rather less. employment than in 1944, but lumber 
mills showed improvement. Construction, trade, and services also reported somewhat 
greater employment. 


In addition to the workers on the staffs of industrial firms in 
Ottawa, 54,208 men and women were employed in September, 1945, by the Dominion 
Government, as compared with 33,890 in the same month in 1944, 32,191 in 1943,°29; 210 
in 1942, 22,293 in 1941, 17,514 in 1940 and 11,934 in 1939. The persons on the pay= 
rolls in September, 1945, received $4,510,211 in monthly salaries and wages, a weekly 
averase of $30.43, as compared with $4,495,864 in September, 1944; the mean was then 
$30.61. The latest figures are subject to revision. 


5. HAMILTON. 


Continued curtailment in employmant was indicated in Hamilton in the 
year under review, but the decline of 2.4 p.c. as compared with 1944 was Slightly 
smaller than that of 3.2 p.c. which had then been noted in comparison with 1943. The 
586 employers furnishing data in 1945 had a combined staff of 58,072 men and women; 
in the preceding year, the mean had been 59,289, 


The salaries and wages distributed weekly by the co-operating firms 
averaged $1,906,245 in 1945, when the index of payrolls was lower by 3.4 p.c. than 
in the preceding 12 months. The average earnings per worker were also lower, stand-= 
ing at $32.82, as compared with $33.10 in 1944; in 1943, the per capita figure was 
$32.45, and that in 1942, $32.32." The weekly earnings in the year under review in 
, this city were higher than in any other of the larger centres except Windsor and 
Vancouver, also. exceeding the Dominion and the Ontario averages. This was largely 
due to an unusually high ratio of employment in the heavy manufacturing industries in 
Hamilton. 


During 1945, the persons in recorded employment in this city con- 
stituted 3.2 p.c. of the total personnel reported in the eight leading industries 
throughout Canada, while the payrolls in the city formed 3.3 poc. of the Dominion 
aggregate of salaries and wages, 


Manufacturing establishments in Hamilton showed reduced activity as 
compared with 1944, but the falling-off was relatively less than that generally 
indicated in the Dominion. The largest losses were in iron and steeland electrical 
apparatus plants; textile-using factories were also quieter, but other branches of 
manufacturing showed some expansion. Improvement was also indicated in construction 
and trade during 1945; in the latter, employment reached a new high level, while the 
latest index in construction was higher than in any earlier year since 1931. 


f 
Salis ers 


6. WINDSOR. 


The situation in Windsor was greatly affected by the dispute in the 
automotive industries in the latter months of the year, the strike, which lasted from 
Sept.12 to Dec.21, involving a ‘substantial proportion of the total working force in the 
city. This factor, together with the recession resulting from the termination of war 
contracts, and that due to conversion from wartime to peace-time production, brought 
about a decline of 16.7 poc. in the annual index of employment in 1945 as compared with 
1944, which in turn was lower than in 19435. 


Statistics were compiled’ from 233 firms employing an average personnel - 
of 33,318, whose earnings amounted to $1,350,745 per week. This was a mean of $40.37. 
In the year before, the 228 establishments whose data were received had reported 
39,714 employees, and an average weekly payroll of $1,694,969, while the per capita 
figure had been $42.68; that in 1945 was $41.61, and in 1942,$39.22. It is interest- 
ing to note that between Sept. 1 and Oct. 1 of 1945, the indexes of employment and 
payrolls dropped in each case by some 65 p-Co, largely, though not entirely as a 
result of the dispute in the motor industry. If activity in Windsor had been 
maintained throughout the year at the level of the first nine months, the falling-off 
in the index of employment as compared with the preceding 12 months would have been 
6.1 pote, and that in the payrolls, 9.7 PoGos declines which would have been substan- 
tially smaller than those of 16.7 po¢» in employment and 20.4 poGe, in payrolls 
indicated in the annual figures for the year. . 


In spite of the significant loss in the index of payrolls in 1945, 
the average earnings per employes in Windsor continued above that in any other city in 
the Dominion, the next greatest average being that of $33.60 in Vancouver; the general 
figure in Canada in 1945 was $31.99. The concentration of workers in the manufacture 
of iron and steel products largely accounts for the relatively high earnings in Windsor. 
Another and associated factor is the employment of unusually large proportions of males. 


There was an important decrease in manufacthring as a whole in this 
city during 1945, most of which took place in iron and steel plants. Other branches 
of manufacturing, however, afforded more employment, while construction and other non- 
manufacturing divisions also showed improvement. 


7. WINNIPEG. 


The recession in employment in Winnipeg during 1945 was on a smaller 
scale than that in any other of the larger centres of population, the index falling 
in the year by only 1.8 poco, as compared with the loss of 4.3 pec. in Canada as a 
whole. There was a minor increase in the index of payrolls for the city, in which the 
average weekly earnings of the typical person in recorded employment advanced by 2.5 
pec. as compared with 1944. The termination of hostilities had less effect upon the 
industrial situation in this city than in most other municipalities, but employment 
therein nevertheless was at a lower level in relation to the 1926 experience than was 
the case in any other of the eight leading centres. This condition largely resulted 
from the industrial distribution in the city, in which the proportion of workers in 
trade is above-average, while that in manufacturing is below the general level. 


The 625 employers participating in the monthly surveys during 1945 
reported an average staff of 60,408 men and women. The annual index was 142.6, as 
compared with 145.2 in the preceding year, when a force of 61,166 had been employed 
by the 600 co-operating firms. The weekly payrolls averaged $1,744,634 in the 12 months 
under review, the average being $29.38 per employee, as compared with means of $28.73 
in 1944, $28.00 in 1943 and $27.06 in 1942. The latest index of aggregate payrolls 
stood at 135.2; this was 0.4 poco. higher than in the preceding year. 


As in other centres, employment in manufacturing in Winnipeg was in 
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smaller volume than in 1944, but the decline, which amounted to 8.4 pec., was rather 
less than in the Dominion as a whole. Activity was curtailed in animal food, iron and 
steel and chemical factories, while printing and publishing, textile and some other 
classes showed improvement. Transportation, construction and maintenance, services 
and trade also afforded more employment than in 1944, 


8. VANCOUVER. 


- The trend of employment in Vancouver was downward in 1945, the 
losses becoming especially pronounced after V-J Day. At the beginning of December, 
the index, at 206.3, was lower than in any earlier period of observation since the 
early summer of 1942, The latest annual figure, at 221.7, was 8.6 poce lower than 
in 1944, but was 99 p.c. higher than that in 1939. The reduction in the year under 
review took place to a very considerable extent in iron and steel plants; the levels 
of employment in lumber mills and other branches of manufacturing and in the non- 
manufacturing divisions were generally higher; among the latter group, communications, 
transportation, construction, services and trade showed important gains. 


A combined working force of 80,177 was employed, on the average,..by 
the 709 establishments furnishing data in the year under review, when the weekly 
salaries and wages averaged $2,694,522; this represented $33.60 per employee. In 
1944, the 86,998 persons on the staff's of the 676 co-operating firms had been paid 
an average of $33.52, while the per capita figures in 1943 and 1942 were $33.43 and . 
$30.39, respectively. The annual index of payrolls in 1945, at 198.5, was nine.p.c. 
lower than in the preceding 12 months, Although this decline exceeded the average 
reduction reported in the payrolls in Canada as a whole in the same comparison, it 
may nevertheless be noted that the indicated salaries and wages in Vancouver contine 
ued at a higher level in relation to the 1941 base than was the case in sh other of 
the eight largest cities. 


Index Numbers in the Bight Leading Cities. 


| Statistics for these cities are given in Tables 2 and 7. Charts19-21 
illustrate: the fluctuations of employment in the lar-er centres during the last. few 
years, | 


employment in the Cities of Medium Size. 


During 1944, the segregation of statistics for the 12 centres having 
populations ranging from 35,000 to 100,000 was undertaken. Information was not 
compiled for the whole of that year, so that the comparisons to be made with the 1945 
data are limited. The following notes, however, deal briefly with the situation 
indicated in the year under review in the 12 cities whose populations fall within 
the above-named range. In the paragraphs dealing with these centres, the indexes 
quoted in all cases are le teh on the June 1,, 1941 base. 


Halifax. 


The working force of the’ 213 establishments furnishing statistics 
during 1945 in Halifax averaged 25,183 persons, a figure which was higher by 46 pec. 
than at June 1, 1941. In the same comparison, the indicated payrolls had risen by 
93.4 pecs The average weekly payrolls in the year under review amounted to $750,772, 
an average of $30.42 per worker. The high point of employment and payrolls was in- 
dicated at the first of April, when the employees numbered 27,200 and the payrolls 
were given as $895,831, a per capita figure of $32.94. From the beginning to the end 
of the year there was a moderate falling-off in employment in manufacturing, mainly 
in iron and steel products, while transportation was also quieter; construction, 
servicesand trade, on the other hand, showed improvement. 


Pld 7 ies 
Saint John. 


In this city, the reported employees averaged 13,689 during 1945, while 
the payroll disbursements of the 159 firms furnishing data averaged $401,217. This 
represented a mean of $29.29 per employee. Based on the June 1, 1941, figure as 100 
P-Cce, the index number of employment in Saint John showed an increase of 30.4 p.ce, as 
compared with that of 79.4 p.c. in the indicated payrolls. The annual high point of 
employment was reached at the first of April, when a staff of 15,434 was reported, and 
the weekly salaries and wages aggregated $467,698. As in other sections of the 
country, employment in manufacturing in Saint John declined from the beginning to the 
end of the year, and also in accordance with the general experience, the most important 
losses took place in the iron and steel industry. Trade was rather more. active. 


f 
Sherbrooke. 


Information was compiled from an average of 87 establishments in 
1945, when their employees averaged 9,155. The weekly earnings of these persons were 
stated as being $239,639, which represented an average of $26.17 per employee. A 
feature of the situation in Sherbrooke is the employment of unusually high prepor- 
tions of female workers, Thus’ at Oct. 1, 1945, 401 per 1,000 of the number of 
persons in recorded employment were women, a ratio which, among the 20 cities for 
which monthly data are segregated, was exceeded only by that of 420 per 1,000 in 
Regina. The employment of unusually high proportions of workers in the textile 
industries accounts for the large number of female workers in Sherbrooke. In these 
industries, a relatively even volume of employment was reported, there being 
comparatively little variation during the 12 months. fEmpleyment in iron and steel 
factories, on the other hand, showed curtailment as the year progressed. 


Three Rivers. 


Industrial activity in this city during 1945 increased steadily from 
Jan. 1 to June 1, after which the trend was almost uninterruptedly downward. Returns 
were tabulated from 79 firms employing an average of 9,986 men and women, whose weekly 
earnings amounted to $291,778; this was a per capita figure of $29.22. From the 
commencement of the payroll record at June 1, 1941, recorded employment in Three Rivers 
increased in the year under review by just over 25 pec., while the reported disburse- 
ments rese by 43.4 p.c. The movement was generally favourable in pulp and paper manue 
facturing; little general change took place in textiles, while activity in iron and 
steel plants was curtailed following the cessation of hostilities. 


Kitchener - Waterloo. 


The index number of employment in these cities advanced considerably 
from the beginning to the end of 1945, and there were also increases in the payrolls 
distributed. A combined working force of 16,764 persons was reported, on the average, 
by the 169 employers furnishing data, while the sums paid in weekly salaries and 
wages aggregated $499,328, The annual average earnings per employee were $29.78 per week, 
The index of employment was 12,1 p.c. higher than at June 1, 1941, since when that 
of payrolls had risen by 46.8 p.c. Kitchener - Waterloo was one of the few centres 
in which employment in manufacturing was at a higher level in the latter months of 
1945 than in the early part of the year. Leather, lumber, rubber and textile plants — 
reported improvement as the year progressed; little change, on the whole, was shown 
in the animal food industries, while iron and steel plants were somewhat quieter. 


London. 


Statistics were tabulated from an average of 247 establishments in 
London during 1945, when they employed an average of 21,032 workers. The number of 
female employees in this city was rather above-average, such persons having constituted 
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$58 per 1,000 of the total number in recorded employment at Oct. 1, and 367 per 1,000 
at April 1. The payrolls disbursed by the firms making returns in the 12 months under 
review averaged $625,603 per week, giving a per capita figure of $29.74. The increase 
in employment in 1945 as compared with June 1, 1941, was 18.2 p.c., while that in the 
payrolls was 39.5 pec. The decline in manufacturing in London during the year under 
review was less pronounced than in many other centres; the vegetable food and iron 
and steel industries were somewhat quieter at the end than in the first few months of 
the year, but pulp and paper and textile-using factories showed heightened activity. 


Fort William - Port Arthur, 


The termination of hostilities resulted in a considerable diminution 
in industrial activity in Fort William = Port Arthur during the year under review, 
there being an important recession in employment in manufacturing, particularly in 
iron and steel-using establishments. Pulp and paper mills, on the other hand, showed 
improvement as the year progressed; transportation was also brisker, Statements 
were received from 113 firms in these cities having an average of 13,536 employees, 
whose aggregate weekly earnings during 1945 averaged $481,536. The per capita figure 
was $35.53, From Jan. 1 to Pec. 1, the index, with rare interruptions, declined by 
over 352 p.Ce, while the annual index was 3.7 poco. lower than at June l, 1941, when 
the current record of payrolls was instituted in the Dominion. On the other hand, 
in spite of a substantial falling-off in the reported salaries and wages from the 
beginning to the end of 1945, the annual index of payroils was higher by 27.9 poco 
than when the record was commenced. 


Regina. 


_ The variations in employment generally in Regina during 1945 were 
comparatively moderate, and at the end of the year there was only a slight reduction 
in the index of employment. An average staff of 10,155 persons was reported by the 
155 establishments furnishing data, while their disbursements in weekly salaries and 
wages averaged $284,833, The typical employee in recorded employment received an 
average of $28.05 in the year. The employment of women in Regina reached higher pro- 
portions than was the case in any other centre for which statistics are tabulated, 
Thus at Oct. 1, 420 per 1,000 workers were females, and at Apr. 1, 428 per 1,000, 
These proportions substantially exceeded those of 253 and 267 per 1,000 in Canada as. 
a whole at the same dates, As in the other centres, employment in preg bas a8 
notably in iron and steel products, declined as the year advanced; the manufacture 
of animal foods also showed some curtailment in the latter months, and trade was not 
quite so active at the end as at the beginning of the year. 


Saskatoon. 


In this city, the 135 firms co-operating during 1945 reported an 
average working force of 6,276 men and women, whose aggregate weekly earnings averaged 
$168,018, or $26.76 per employee. Employment was at a higher level in the latter part 
of the year than in the earlier months, this situation extending to the manufacturing 
as well as to the non-manufacturing groups. In the period from June 1, 1941, when 
the general record of payrolls in the Dominion was commenced, employment in this city 
has risen by 26.5 poCo, accompanied by an increase of 53.6 p.c. in the total weekly 
earnings of those in recorded employment. 


Calg at Yo 


On the whole, the reported changes in employment in Calgary during 
the year under review were on a relatively smaller scale than in most other centres 
for which monthly statistics are prepared, This conclusion is based upon information 
received from 255 firms having 17,853 employees, whose weekly payrolls averaged 
$557,816, This represented an annual per capita figure of $31.57. Manufacturing 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
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showed some curtailment as the year progressed, most of which took place in iron and 
steel products. The animal food industries were also somewhat quieter, but the volume 
of employment in vegetable food processing was rather greater in the latter months, 
the advance. being partly seasonal in charactsr. Construction also showed improvement, 
while the changes in trade were not particularly pronounced, From the commencement 
of the payroll record in the Dominion, employment in Calgary increased during 1945 by 
1564 pece, and:the aggregate weekly salaries and wages rose by 57.9 poc. 


enoibe,. 


Industrial activity generally in Edmonton reached a higher level 
towards the end of 1945 than had been the case in the opening months of the year. 
Statistics were received from an average of 217 establishments with an average working 
force of 17,146 men and women; the reported weekly salaries and wages averaged 
$502, 720, or $29.31 per person in recorded employment. In the period from the 
institution of the general record of payrolls at June 1, 1941, the index of employment 
advanced by 26.3 poGo, while the gain in the weekly earnings amounted to 5263 poGo 
During the year under review, manufacturing declined from the first of January to 
June 1, after which the trend, with one exception, was favourable from month to month , 
and at Dec. 1 the index number was only fractionally lower than at Jan. 1. There 
were moderate declines in animal-food processing and iron and steel-using factories, 
but other divisions of manufacturing showed somewhat greater activity, as was also 
the case in trade. In construction, there was an important increase. 


Victoria. 


During 1945, returns were tabulated from an average of 165 firms in 
Victoria, with an average of 14,194 employees. This figure represented an increase 
of. 68.7 poc. from June 1, 1941, when the general record of payrolls in the Dominion 
was commenced, and was accompanied by a rise of 120.6 p.c. in the reported weekly 
salaries and wages. These averaged $464,348 in the year under review, when the 
typical person in recorded employment in Victoria received an annual average of $32.70 
per week. The latter figure exceeded that of $31.99 indicated in Canada as a whole in 
1945, There was a considerable falling-off in empl oynent in manufacturing in the 
latter months of the year; this took place mainly in iron and steel plants, although 
lumber mills were also rather quieter. Transportation and trade, on the other hand, 
showed improvement as the year advanced. 


V, - COMPARISON OF THE TRENDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
IN THE FIVE ECONOMIC AREAS AND THE DOMINION AS A WHOLE. 


| 
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The course of employment in manufacturing in the five economic areas, 
in comparison with that in the Dominion as a whole, in the period from 1925 is depicted 
in Chart 22. An interesting feature of the graph is the substantial. degree of 
uniformity in the movements of the curves for the different areas during most of the 
period depicted; in view of the variations in the industrial distributions of the 
persons engaged in manufacturing in different parts of the country, this similarity 
possesses a good deal of interest. 


The expansive movement which reached its maximum in all areas in 
1929 was succeeded by equally widespread contractions; in the Dominion as a whole 
and in four of the five economic areas, the minimum of recorded employment was reached 
in 19353, but in British Columbia, as in the United States, the low point was reported 
in the preceding year. 


Manufacturing from East to West then showed moderate but steady 
recovery until 1937, when the second pre-war high point in industrial activity was 
indicated, This was followed by a general slackening during 1938, which extended into 
the winter of 1938-39, The outbreak of hostilities in September of the latter year 
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brought with it decided expansion in industrial activity, but also produced more pro= 
nounced disparities in the levels than in any previous period. The generally upward 
movement gathered momentum with the developing war situation, until unprecedentedly 
high levels were recorded in all provinces; in the case of Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, the peak of employment in manufacturing was reached in 1943, in which year 
the curves in the various areas were further apart than in any earlier year. A 
divergence in trend also characterized the situation in 1944, when there was a 
slightly downward tendency in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, but the movement 
continued slightly upward in the Maritime and the Prairie Provinces, taken as units. 
These differences in the movements nevertheless served to narrow the distance between 
the curves for the various areas and the Dominion as a whole. In 1945, the lines 
again moved closer together, as the completion or cancellation of war contracts 
resulted in decidedly lower levels of employment in manufacturing in all five economic 
areas, Thus in the year under review, the percentage losses as compared with 1944 
varied only from that of 7.1 p.c. in the case of the Maritime Provinces, to 1102 pote 
in the case of Quebec. The former figure was just over two points below that of 
9e3 PoC. in Canada as a whole, while the decline in Quebec was less than two points 
greater than the Dominion figure. 


VI.- Sex Distribution of the Persons in Recorded Employment 
at Apr, land Oct. 1, 1945, 


. As the war progressed and available supplies of labour diminished, 
the need for up-to-date information regarding the sex distribution of the persons in 
recorded employment became urgent; accordingly, in 1942 and 1943 the situation was 
met by the collection of statistics showing the numbers of men and women in the staffs 
of the co-operating establishments as at Oct. 1. In 1944 and 1945, the enquiries were 
made semi-annually, at Apr. 1 and Oct. 1, thus depicting conditions when employment 
normally is seasonally quiet, and when it is seasonally active. (Commencing in 1946, 
the record was established on a monthly basis, to meet the need for more frequent in- 
formation on sex distribution during the period of reconstruction). 


Table VI summarizes the geographical and industrial distribution of 
the men and women in recorded employment at Oct. 1, 1945, showing the proportions 
indicated at Apr. 1, 1945, and periodically in the three preceding years, while in 
Table VIl are given statistics as at Oct. 1 in the more important branches of manu- 
facturing, with the proportions of men and women reported in the earlier surveys of 
sex distribution; also contained in this table are the ratios of men and women 
workers in all manufacturing establishments as reported to the Annual Census of 
Industry in 1939, In respect of time and of coverage, the latter data are not wholly 
comparable with those obtained in the monthly surveys, but sufficient Similarity 

. exists to give interest and validity to the general comparisons. The matter of 
comparability is discussed later in this section. 


. An aggregate of 1,793,921 workers was empioyed by the establishments 
participating in the monthly survey of employment and payrolls in the nine leading 
industrial groups at Oct. 1, 1945; of these, 1,339,281 were men or boys, and 
454,640 were women or girls. The latter constituted 253 per 1,000 employees of 
both sexes, a proportion which was contra-seasonally lower than that of 267 at 
Apr. 1, 1945, being also lower than in any earlier period of observation since 1942, 


) The fact that the Oct. 1, 1945, survey of sex distribution was the 
first to be made following the termination of hostilities lends particular interest 
to the statistics. As compared with 12 months earlier, there was a general reduction 
of 7.5 pec. in recorded employment; the loss among men was approximately 5.3 poo, 
and that among women 13.5 poc. of their number, Thus the latter decrease was larger 
in relation to the total number of women in recorded employment, but it is nevertheless 
noteworthy that rather more than 51 p.c. of the some 145,900 persons dismissed from the 
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nine leading industries were men. 


For obvious reasons, the curtailment in industrial activity in the 12 
months ending Oct. 1, 1945, took place very largely in manufacturing, in which the 
reported personnel declined by 15.8 poc.; among men, the falling-off amounted to 
1501 poCe, and that among women to 22.5 p.c. Workers of the former sex constituted 
almost 60 p.c. of the total of approximately 185,200 employees released by manu= 
facturing establishments in the year. It will be noted that the declines in manue 
facturing due.to the completion or cancellation of war comtracts before and after 
V-E and V-J Days were augmented by the important strike in the automotive industry, 
in effect in the latter months of 1945, This dispute involved male empleyees to a 
much greater extent than women workers. 


A comparison of the number of employees laid off in manufacturing 
with the general loss of 145,900 in the nine leading industries indicates considerable 
improvement in the year in the non=-manufacturing industries, in which additions of 
some 39,300 persons were reported. Of such workers, rather more than 90 peCo were 
men. 

The decrease in the number of women engaged in manufacturing plants 
affected particularly these employed in the production ef durable manufactured goods, 
in which their ratio of 138 per 1,000 workers was lower than in any earlier survey 
made in connection with the monthly record of employment and payrolls. In the none 
durable manufactured goods division a very large proportion of the workers laid off 
had been employed im the manufacture of chemical products for wartime use. 


Geographically, a brief review of the situation reported at Oct. 1 
ef the year under review showed widespread reductions in employment for workers of 
beth sexes. The largest losses as compared with the preceding year in the employment 
of women took place, as would be expected, in the great manufacturing provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, in each of which the ratio per 1,000 workers of beth sexes at 
Oct. 1, 1945, was the lowest since 1942, The concentration of women workers in those 
two areas nevertheless continued high, 30.3 poc. of the total number in recorded 
_ employment at the date under review being reported in the former, and 45.6 p.c. in 
the latter province. Only in New Brunswick and British Columbia were the propor= 
tiens of women workers rather higher at the beginning of October in 1945, than had 
been the case in earlier surveys, 


Firms in the eight cities with pepulations exceeding 100,000, reported 
264,734 women workers at Oct. 1, 1945; this was 58.2 pec. of the Dominion total, Of 
-all men in recorded empleyment, 39.2 poc. were on the staffs of firms situated in the 
larger metropolitan centre areas, These proportions were somewhat lower than those 
of 59 poco. and 41 p.c. in the case of female and male employees, respectively, ine 
dicated at Oct. 1, 1944. Recorded employment for men in the larger centres in the 
year fell by 8.8 p.c. and for women, by 13.9 p.c. These reductions exceeded those of 
525 PoC. among males and 13.5 p.c. among females generally indicated in the Dominion 
in the same comparison, 


The Changes in Sex Distribution of Workers in Manufacturing During the War. 


As already stated, Table VII shows the changes in the proportions of 
women workers per 1,000 of both sexes in manufacturing as reported periodically from 
1942,. in comparison with the ratios indicated in 1939, The latter data, collected 
by the Annual Census of Industry, represent averages for the year, whereas the 
information collected in connection with the current surveys of employment and pay- 
rolls, relate to the situation existing on or about Apr. 1 and Oct. 1; industrial 
activity at the former date is usually at a relatively low ebb, while that at Oct. 1 
is frequently at the annual maximum, particularly in the case of women workers. 
Another possible element of incomparability in the two series lies in the fact that 
the Census returns relate to all manufacturing establishments without regard to number 
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of employees, whereas the monthly surveys are limited to establishments ordinarily 
employing 15 persons and over. In spite of these qualifications, it is felt that 
sufficient comparability exists to indicate the recent trends of female employment in 
the important group of manufacturing industries. 


In 1939, the proportion of women per 1,000 employees of both sexes had 
been 220; the ratio shown by the firms co-operating in the Oct. 1, 1945, survey was 
considerably higher, at 263 per 1,000, It will be noted that although the employment 
of workers of both sexes reached its greatest volume at Oct. 1, 1943, the highest 
proportion of women was recorded a year later, when 286 in each 1,000 persons reported 
in manufacturing were females, Subsequent ratios were progressively lower. 


The following table shows the changes from year to year in the propor- 
tions of females per 1,000 workers of both sexes engaged in manufacturing from 1937. 
The earlier figures are annual averages, taken from the Census of Industry, while the 
statistics of the monthly surveys depict the situation existing on or about the first 
of the indicated month. In this Table anu Table VII, data for .entral electric stations 
are omitted from the manufacturing totals, but those in Table VI ‘nelude such figures. 


TABLE VIII. Proportions of Females per 1,000 Workers in Manufacturing According to the.- 


Annual Census of Monthly Surveys of 
Manufactures i Employment, snd Payrolls 

Annual 
Average 1938 214 “ 

1939 220 = 

1940 2S. oo 

1941 226 = 

1942 267 = 

1943 282 = 

1944 = = 
Reported 
as at 
Cot. or, 1942 ~ 260 
Cob. dy 1943 o 282 
PRY Gol, 1944 = 283 
Ost... 15 1944 - 286 
Apr. 51; 1945 - npn Tae 
O6hie. ol, 1945 = 263 


From 214 per 1,000 employees in 1938, the proportion of females in 
the factory employment rose to 220 per 1,000 in 1939, The pronounced expansion in 
activity in the heavy manufacturing industries in 1940 tended to lower this ratio, 
which fell in that year to 218, thence rising to 226 per 1,000 workers in 1941, and 
to 257 on the average, in 1942, At Oct. 1 of that year, the females in recorded em- 
ployment made up 260 per 1,000 workers, according to the current survey; as already 
stated, the employment of women probably reaches its peak in the autumn, thus largely 
accounting for the difference between the annual average figure for 1942 and that at 
Oct. 1 of the same year, The ratio of females per 1,000 workers continued to rise in 
1943 and 1944, when the Oct. 1 figures were 282 and 286 per 1,000, respectively. The 
decline indicated at Apr. 3, 1945, was partly seasonal in character, and partly due to 
curtailment in employment for women in munition plants; that at Oct. 1 reflected 
largely if not entirely the changed situation resulting from the termination of 
hostilities, Thus from 1939 to the autumn of 1944, there was a rise of some 30 PsCo 
in the proportion of women per 1,000 employees of both sexes engaged in manufacturing, 
but by Oct. 1, 1945, the increase amounted only to rather less than 20 p.ceo 
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TABLE IX.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, JUNE 1, 1941 - DEC. 1, 1945, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941*100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS. ’ 


Nine Leading Industries Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Month Index Numbers of Per Index Numbers of Per Index Numbers of Month 
Aggregate] Capita Aggregate| Capita Aggregate 
Payrolls Earnings Payrolls Earnings Payrolls 
1941 June 1 100.0 100.0 100.0 $25.25 June 1, 1941 
July 1 102.8 103.6 103.9 25.49 25.82 July 1 
Auge 1 104.8 LORSO 25.79 106.9 25.69 26.06 Aug. 1 
Sept. 1 106.3 109.4 26.13 109.8 26.04 26.22 Sept. 1 
Octam a 108.2 b2a8 26.46 108.4 113.3 26.37 26.80 Oct ed. 
Nov. 1 109.4 IVGiet $27.10 109.6 Vteea 27.02 Nove 1 
Dec. 1 110.1 118.3 27.40 110.4 119.4 27.32 Deceit 
1942 Jan. 1 108.2 112.0 CASE TAA 108.4 WES ek 26.13 Jan. 1, 1942 
~ ae Reberal 107.9 Tres 27.73 108.2 118.3 27.62 Feb. 1 
Mane) 107.8 118.8 27.99 108.C 119.2% 27.92 Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 t LOTs9 120.9 28.47 108.C 121.4 28.41 Apr. 1 
May ne 109.3 123.2 28.65 109.5 123.8 28.59 May 1 
> cecal Gale ETON UTC EAI Coen tee ae 112.35 125.3 __ 28.20 June 1 
July 1 114.5 ASS. 28.55 "a 114.9 129.5 28.49 141.7 29.16 July 1 
Aug. 1 115.8 130.8 28.68 116.3 HSESG 28.62 143.2 29.08 Aug. 1 
Sept. 1 116.8 134.2 29.31 117.3 135.3 29.29 128.3 14845 29.72 Sept. 1. 
Oct. 1 118.1 136.8 29.95 118.6€ 137.8 29.51 129.9 152.8 $0.15. Oct. 2} 
Nov. 1 119.3 139.5 29.85 119.$ 140.6 29.81 P3052 155.35 30.70 Nov. 1 
Dec. 1 121.3 142.8 30.08 AAAS 144.0 50.06 132.0 VS95,7 Sl.17 DéCaun a 
Average 113.2 127.5 (ASAD E 113.6 128.3 28.56 129 139.9 29.17 
1943. Jane 1 119.86 130.9 28.01 120.1 ES Next 27.92 On, & ne aaPy 28.11 Jane 1, 1943 
Feb. 1 Tes 138.3 30.00 118.5 139.3 29.96 Neo 157.0 30.65 Feb. 1 
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During the war years, there was expansion in the great majority of 

manufacturing industries; the most notable gains for workers of both sexes were, of 
course, indicated in iron and steel, non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus 
and chemical plants. In each of these, the ratio of women per 1,000 workers reached 
a& position decidedly ebove the pre-war levels the declines during 1945 in the numbers, 
and usually in the proportions of females, did not suffice to lower employment for such 
workers to its 1939 volume. 
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I.« STATISTICS OF PAYROLLS IN THE DOMINION . 


Introduction. 

The current record of weekly payrolls as reported by employers with 
staffs of 15 persons and over was established by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
the spring of 1941, to complement the monthly data on employment which are available 
Since 1920. Although the current statistics of payrolls were first collected with the 
employment returns for Apr. 1, 1941, the record is considered as commencing with 
June 1 of that year, for the reason that the material obtained in the first and second 
inquiries was incomplete in the case of several important industries. Soon after the 
institution of the payroll statistics, it became evident that the figure would have 
to be expressed in the form of index numbers so as to provide comparisons over periods 
of some duration. In order to carry the record back as far as possible, the payrolis 
reported at June 1, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding, were taken as 
the base of this index of payrolls, and the data originally furnished at that date 
have been revised and extended for the purpose, To provide comparisons of the monthly 
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'. Explanation of the Method Used in Tabulating the Monthly Statistics of Payrolis. 


ed 


The questionnaire used asks employers to furnish data showing the gross 
earnings of their emplovees in the last pay periods in the months, the employees and 
their earnings to be grouped according to the duration of their pay periods; the pay= 
rolls reported include amounts deducted for taxes, Unemployment Insurance contributions, 
etc. Cost-of-living allowances, incorporated in the basic wage-rates as from Feb. 15, 
1944, are included, as was the case before their incorporation in the basic rates. 
Incentive and production bonuses are also included, The statements furnished show the 
amounts earned in monthly, semi-monthly, fortnightly and weekly pay periods; .occa- 
Sionally data for other periods are given. Many firms furnish information for different 
categories of employees who are paid at each of these intervals, while others habit- 
ually use only one or two pay periods in their time-keeping. 


In the Bureau, the statistics of earnings reported for any period ex-= 
ceeding a week are reduced to the proportions which would be earned in one week, the 
numerator of the fractions ordinarily used for this purpose being six days, the 
standard working week; the denominators of the fractions are the numbers of working 
days in the different pay periods. excluding only the Sundays, Where operations are 
continuous, the numerator of the fraction is seven, the denominator being the total 
number of days in the pay period, including Sundays. In the case of salaried employees 
paid at annual or monthly rates, so that their earnings are not affected by variations 
inthe number of working days in the month, fixed proportions are used to reduce the 
earnings to a weekly basis, without regard to the length of the calendar month. 


The sums resulting from these various calculations are then aggregated 
to give the total amounts which would be paid for services rendered in one week by the 
persons on the payrolls of the co-operating establishments. The employees reported are 
not in all cases necessarily employed for a period of six days by one employer. As 

has previously been stated in connection with the figures of employment, the inclusion 


of casual workers to a greater extent than was the case in the former surveys, as a 
result of the collection of the statistics of payrolls, constitutes an element of in» 
comparability in the present statistics of employment, and those tabulated prior to 
April, 1941, 
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trends of employment and payrolls, the indexes of employment, on theif original base, 
1926-100, are currently converted to the base, June 1, 1941=100, and are published on 
this base, as on the 1926 base. For all purposes except that of comparison with the 
payroll data, however, the index numbers of employment on the latter base should be 
used. 


The use of so short ‘a basic period for the payroll statistics, and 
following such brief experience with the data, is obviously unsatisfactory, despite 
the meticulous care taken to ensure the maximum accuracy possible under the circumstances. 
When time permits, a more satisfactory common basic period will be established for the 
index numbers of employment and payrolls. : 


The statistics tabulated show the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
employers on or about the first of the month, for services rendered in the week pre- 
ceding. Table I on page 2 summarizes the data reported in 1944 and 1945, provincially, 
and in the leading cities and the major industrial groups, In Table EX ire shown 
indexes of employment and payrolls monthly from 1941. A description of the method 
followed in tabulating the statistics of payrolls appears in the footnote on page 65, 
Tables at the back of this Annual Review contain index numbers of payrolls and of 
employment on the June 1, 1941 base, for the Dominion, the economic areas and the 
larger cities, annually in the period 1942-45, and quarterly in 1945, while Table 8 
gives for the same years and dates, average weekly earnings in a lengthy list of 
industries. 


The personnel of the establishments in the eight leading industries 
co-operating in the current surveys of employment and payrolls during 1945 included 
1,787,751 men and women, whose weekly payrolls averaged $57,178,954. Including those 
in financial institutions, the persons in recorded employment averaged 1,855,300, and 
the payrolls, $59,443,292 per week; the latter indicates an annual payroll of 
$3,091,051,200 distributed in the year under review by leading establishments in the 
following industries: - manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, communications, 
construction and maintenance, services, trade and finance. As compared with 1944, there 
were reductions of 3.8 pec. in the aggregate payrolls reported in the eight leading 
industries, and of 3.4 pec. in the nine major divisions, as compared with those of 4.3 
and four p.ce, respectively, in the numbers employed in the same industries. 


The average weekly earnings of the typical individual in recorded em- 
ployment in the eight main industrial groups amounted to $31.99 in 1945, while in the 
nine groups, the average was $32.04; in 1944, the mean in the eight leading industries 
was $31.84, and in the nine leading divisions, $31.85, while the 1943 figure were 
$30.78 and $30.79, respectively, and those in 1942, $28.56 and $28.61, respectively. 
There was thus a slight increase, amounting to 0.5 p.c.e, in the average weekly earnings 
of persons employed by the larger establishments in 1945 as compared with the preceding 
year, while the gains over 1943 and 1942 were more pronounced, being 3.9 p.c. and 12 
PeCeo, respectively. From June 1, 1941, when the current record of payrolls was 
established, to Dec. 1, 1945, the reported aggregate of weekly payrolls in the eight 
major industrial divisions rose by 39.5 pec. and the number of employees by 15.4 pee; 
if the figures for financial institutions are included, the géneral advance amounted 
to 39.35 pec. in the case of the payrolls, and to 13.6 p.c. in the case of the workers. 
When industrial activity, expressed terms of employment, was at its maximum at Dec, 1, 
1943, the index numbers of employment and payrolls exceeded those indicated at the same 
date two years later by 10 peces these percentages relate to the eight leading in- 
dustries, The declines from the peak in the nine divisions were somewhat less, being 
863 pece in the case of the payrolls, and 8.5 p.c. in the case of the employees. 


Although the maximum figures of payrolls and employment were reached 
late in 1943, the highest average earnings were recorded early in 1945, the per 
capita figure of $32.81 which was reported at Mar. 1 of the year under review being 
the greatest in the period of observation. With changes in the industrial distribution 
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of workers and curtailment of overtime work following the cessation of hostilities, 
the average earnings generally decreased, and by the end of the year, the means had 
fallen from the peak by $1.18 and $1.08 per week in the case of the eight and the nine 
major industrial divisions, respectively. The general per capita figures at Dec. 1, 
1945, were below the annual average for the year, being also lower than those at the 
sme date in 1944, 


The aggrerates and averages given in this Annual Review reflect the 
earnings of extremely large proportions of the we 7 e-csrwing populationl/in the 
Dominion; it should be noted that the payrells reportea uo not include these whose 
earnings normally are unusually high, (such as certain professional workers and persons 
on commission), nor those in the lower-paid brackets, as, for example, agricultural 
and domestic workers, Also excluded are those employed in small businesses where 
earnings frequently are low. As a result of the war, it is probable that the current - 
statistics of employment and payrolls at present cover a larger proportion of the 
total wage-earners than would normally be the case. 


II,- The Distribution of the Weekly Payrolls and of the 
Persons in Recorded Employment in 1944 and 1945, 

From the data contained in Table I on page 2 of this review, it is 
evident that in most cases, there was a relatively even distribution of employees and 
payrolls between the provinces, the leading cities and industries during 1945, repeat- 
ing the experience in 1944 and 1943; in general, the disparities existing in the proe 
portions of employees and payrolls in the various units of population were due in the 
main to the industrial distribution of the workers reported therein, The sex and age 
distributions also exercise considerable influence, although in more recent years this 
was minimized by wartime conditions, Still another factor is the amount of overtime 
or of short time which may be reported, while the incidence of labour disputes in ine 
dustries with relatively large payrolls in a province or city will also, contribute to 
the disparities which may be shown; for instance, in Windsor, the prolonged dispute 
in the automotive industry had an extremely marked effect upon the city, the provincial 
andthe general payrolls during the year under review, as well as upon the industrial 
data » 


Among the provinces, the greatest disparity in the ratios of employees 
and payrolls is found in Quebec, in which was situated 30.6 poco of the recorded 
workers, whose earnings made up 29.3 peCe of the reported disbursements in 1945, In 
that province, unusually high proportions of the wage-earners are employed in logging 
and lumbering, (ordinarily carried on in rural areas and in the smaller centres of 
population), while the textile and other light manufacturing industries also provide 
work for greater-than-average percentages of the indicated working forces; in such 
industries, the percentage of women workers is traditionally high, a fact which is 
reflected in the payment of rates which are frequently below the general average, In 
Ontario, were situated 41.3 p.c. of the Dominion total of persons in recorded employ- 
ment during 1945, when the payrolls of such workers constituted 42 p.c. of the 
indicated disbursements. British Columbian establishments, paying out 10 p.c. of the 
salaries and wages reported in the year under review, provided employment for 9.2 poCo 
of the working force, 


During 1945, the firms furnishing data in the eight leading cities 
taken as a unit disbursed 44,8 p.c. of the weekly payrolls currently reported through- 
out the Dominion, and provided work for 44.5 p.c. of the agrregate number of persons 
in recorded employment. These proportions were rather closer than those of 46.7 pote 
and 46.1 p.c. indicated in the case of the disbursements and the employees, respect- 
ively, in 1944. In the preceding year, 45.9 p.c. of the employees were situated in 
the eight larger centres, and their earnings had constituted 46.8 pos, of the total 
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V/ For a discussion of the coverage of the total wage-earners enumerated in the 1941 


Census, obtained in the monthly survey of employment and payrolls, see the 1944 Annual 
Review of Employment and Payroils. 
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reported payrolls. The weekly earnings in these cities in the year under review 
averaged $32.22, as comoured with the Canada mean of $31.99. When the higher rents 
and other living costs usually found in the metropolitan areas are considered, the 
difference of 23 cents in the latest averages is less than would be expected; in 1944 
and 1943, the disparities were rather larger, at 45 cents and 60 cents, respectively. 
The diminution in the discrepancy between the cities' figure and that in the Dominion 
as a whole in 1945 as compared with preceding years, is probably a result of the 
lessening in overtime work in war plants, which particularly affected establishments 
in the larger centres of population. The fact that in each of the years for which 
data are available the disparity in the per capita figures has been relatively small, 
is no doubt largely due to the effect of the comparatively high wages in mining and 
certain other industries ordinarily located in the smaller centres of population; 
on the other hand, the concentration of women workers usually found in the larger 
cities is a factor operating to reduce the average earnings therein. 


The third section of Table I deals with the industrial aspect, show- 
ing that in 1945, manufacturing provided work for 59.8 pec. of the total personnel 
reported in the Dominion, and disbursed 61 p.c. of the aggregate payrolls of the co- 
operating establishments. In 1944, 63.5 p.s. of the staffs were employed in factories, 
which paid 65.2 poc, of the recorded salaries and wages, while in 1943, the ratio. had 
been 63.9 p.c. in the case of the employees, and 65,4 p.c» in the case of the pay- 
rolis. As elsewhere stated, the reduction in activity in manufacturing during the 
year under review produced a more normal distribution as between the manufacturing 
and the non-manufacturing classes according to pre-war standards, than had existed 
for some time. 


The table also reveals a somewhat more usual division of workers and 
payrolls between the light and the heavy manufacturing industries than in recent years. 
Thus, 30.02 pec. of the total persons in recorded employment were reported inthe pro- 
duction of durable manufactured goods in 1945, and received 33.8 pec. of the indicated 
salaries and wages, while in the non-durable division were situated 28.5 pec. of the 
workers, whose earnings formed 26 poc. of the total disbursements. In the preceding 
year, 54.8 poc. of the recorded employees were classed in the heavy manufactured goods 
industries, which distributed 39.2 pos. of the indicated payrolls in the eight leading 
industrial divisions, In the case of the non-durable manufactured goods industries, 
the proportions in 1944 had been 27.7 pec. of the employees, and 24.8 p.c. of the 
Salaries and wages. It is also interesting to note that in 1939 the heavy manu- 
facturing industries had provided work for rather more than 20 pece of the total work- 
ing force reported in the monthly surveys. 


As in earlier years for which data are available, the payrolls 
disbursed in mining and transportation during 1945 were disproportionately large in 
relation to the reported number of workers, This resulted in the main from generally 
high wage-rates, associated also with the employment of predominantly male staffs; 
overtime work was also a factor, On the other hand, the persons reported in logging, 
construction, services and trade were paid somewhat disproportionately small shares 
of the aggregate salaries and wages. In the first two, the reported staffs are very 
largely male, but the rates of labour turnover are usually high, and other factors 
affect the situation, notably the intermittent nature of the work, dependent to a 
considerable extent upon weather conditions. In construction, the employment of con- 
siderable numbers of unskilled workers on highway and railway construction and 
maintenance tends to lower the industry's proportion of the total payrolls; in i%,)°, 
these two groups employed some 68 poc. of the total persons reported in construction 
as a whole. It will be noted that the average in building construction in each year 
for which data are available has been above-average. The peculiar circumstances 
affecting the statistics in logging have been dealt with in Section 1 on page 27 In 
Services and trade, there are large proportions of female labour, a situation which 
ordinarily implies many workers inthe younger age classes; considerable numbers of 
part-time workers in some establishments in these industries also tend to keep the 
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earnings at a relatively low level. Another factor in the case of services is the 
practice of providing board and lodging for many of those employed in hotels and 
restaurants, the employees of which constitute a large proportion of the reported 
personnel of the establishments co-operating in the service division. The ratios of 
employees and payrolls in communications were relatively even, the industry employing 
1.8 pec. of the staffs of all reporting firms in the eight leading industries, and 
an almost equal proportion of the indicated salaries and WALES o 


III.- Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, by Industries, in 
the Dominion, the Economic Areas and the Leading Cities, 
Annually, 1942-1945, and Quarterly, in 1945. . 


Annual index numbers of employment and payrolls in the last four 
years together with quarterly data for 1945, are given in Tables 5, 6 and 7 LOT 
a considerable list of industries in the Dominion, in the five economic areas, and 
the eight leading cities, respectively. In these tables, the indexes of employment 
have been converted from their 1926 basic average to June 1, 1941, as 100, to afford 
comparison with the payroll data. 


Generally speaking, the losses in payrolls during 1945, like those in 
employment, were largely confined to manufacturing: in most areas, and in Canada as 
a whole, mining was also quieter. On the whole, the trends in the remaining branches 
of industry were favourable, as the release of men and women from the Armed Forces and 
from munitions work permitted the employment of greater numbers and of more efficient 
workers in such groups. Within the manufacturing division, the falling-off from 1944 
was limited to plants which had been wholly or largely engaged on war work. Thus the 
chemical, electrical apparatus, iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, miscellaneous 
manufactured product and certain divisions of the lumber-using industries showed 
curtailment. In the remaining industries for which data are given in Table 5, the 
index numbers of payrolls were higher, as were those of employment. In most cases, 
the 1945 figures of salaries and wages in the different branches of manufacturing, 
apart from those enumerated above, were the highest in the comparatively brief record, 
In regard to the losses in the iron and steeleusing industries, it should be recalled 
that the prolonged dispute during 1945 in the automotive Givision had a decided 
effect upon the situation. 


Except in the Prairie Area,.the general payrolls reported in the year 
under review by firms in all provinces were lower than in 1944; this is illustrated 
in Table 6. To repeat what has already been stated in the case of the Dominion 
figures, the losses took place very largely in manufacturing, and within that division, 
were mainly restricted to establishments which had been engaged in war work, There 
was widespread improvement in most of the non-manufacturing industries; the excep- 
tions were mining in Quebec, Ontario and the Western Provinces, construction in the 
Maritime Area and British Columbia, and logging in British Columbia, 


The final tables in this group give the data for the leading industrial 
cities, in which were situated 44.5 pec. of the Dominion total of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industries in 1945, and in which were disbursed 44.8 
PeCe of the reported payrolls in the same year. The experience in these metropolitan 
areas, obviously, was much the same as that in the Dominion as a whole, there having 
been pronounced curtailment in employment and payrolls in establishments which had 
been engaged on war work, with an upward movement in those branches of manufacturing 
regarded as non-essential during the war, and also in the non-manufacturing industries 
which had likewise suffered from shortages of labour in recent years, Thus in all 
cities there were impressive losses in manufacturing as a whole, resulting in most 
cases from the recession in iron and steel plants. In Quebec City, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, there were also important reductions in chemical factories, and in Toronto 
and Hamilton, in electrical apparatus and machinery production. 


Carew 
IV.- Annual Average Weekly Barnings Reported in 1942-1945, with 
Quarterly Figures in 1945, 
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Table & shows the average weekly earnings of the persons in recorded 
employment in a lengthy list of industries, on an annual basis from 1942, with ’ 
quarterly data in 1945, @he monthly trends of average earnings in the eight leading 
industries from the summer of 1941 are depicted in the graph on page 68, 


It is interesting to note from Table ® *that dispite declines in the 
hours generally worked, the annual average woekly earnings ina-great many of the industries 
listed were higher in the 12 months unuer review than in 1944 or earlier years, tne 
exceptions being most branches of the iron and steel group, the miscellaneous manu- 
factured goods industry, electric light and power and building construction. Factors 
producing the upward movement in a mdfority of the industries listed were (1) the 
retention of the more efficient and highty skilled workers in cases where employment 
was declining and the release of employees of marginal efficiency in all industries, 
whether active or inactive (2) greater activity in many divisions which had been 
short-staffed during the war (3) diminution in the extent of part-time work and in 
absenteeism (4) the employment of increasingly large proportions of men, and (5) 
the granting of higher wage rates in considerable numbers of establishments. On the 
other hand, the curtailment in overtime work in many industries was a factor tending 
to lower the average earnings. The transfer of workers from the more highly=paid to 
the less highly-paid industries which materially affected the aggregate payroll dis- 
bursements, had for obvious reasons a more evident effect upon the general average 
of earnings in manufacturing as a whole and upon the ali-industries' figures, than 
upon the average in any given industry. 


In most cases, the increases in the average weekly earnings referred 
to in the preceding paragraph were moderate, being, in general, substantially smaller 
than those which had been reported in 1944 over 1943, and in 1943 over 1942, Only in 
the chemical, garment and personal furnishing and tobacco manufacturing, coal-mining, 
telegraph operation, railway’ operation, railway construction and maintenance, miscella- 
neous services (chiefly laundries and dry-cleaning establishments), babks and trust 
companies and brokerage divisions did the earnings in the year under review exceed by 
$1.00 per week or more those indicated in the preceding i2 months. 


During 1942 and 1943, the greatest average earnings were indicated at 
Dec. 1, coinciding with the peak of employment recorded in those years. This situa- 
tion was abnormal, resulting from wartime conditions. In 1944, the Apr. 1 mean was 
the highest, while industrial activity continued generally to expand up to Deco lo 
In the 12 months under review, the maximum average was indicated at Mar. 1, when the 
mean, at $32.81, exceeded the annual average by 82 cents; the high point in emnlov= 
ment had been recorded at Jan. 1, and that of payrolls, at Mar. 1. The figure 
of average earnings in 1945 was also the maximum in the period for which data are 
available, being 44 cents above the previous high figure of $32.37 reported at Apr. l, 
1944, 


During 1945, the highest per capita figures were reported in steam 
railway operation, the mining of metallic ores and automobile manufacturing; in these 
industries, the proportions of male workers substantially exceed the average, while 
overtime work in some instances was an important factor. At the other end of the 
scale, come employees in hotels and restaurants, hosiery and knitting mills, laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments, boot and shoe and garment and personal furnishings 
factories. In these, the proportions of female labour are high, in some cases; peri-= 
time work enters into the situation. In hotels and restaurants, board and lodging 
are provided for many workers, a factor for which allowance can not be made in these 
statistics. This is also the case in the logging inaustry, for which the collection 
of data on employment and payrelis presents peculiar difficulty, largely as a result 
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of the method of payment used in many camps; in these cases, the earnings are credited 
throughout the season to the account of the employees. They are then drawn against 

for current needs, but final settlement is made oniy when the bushman has completed 

his period of service with the company, This practice is commonly reported in astern 
and Central Canada. The high rate of labour turnover ie ancther factor complicating 
the preparation of statistics for logging; such turnover obviously tends not only to 
lower the agrregate earnings ‘reported, but .in'réality also hasan important effect 

upon the earnings of the individual. 


‘There is probably greater variation in the earnings of loggers in the 
different economic areas than is found in any other industry. This partly results 
from the nature of the operations in the various parts of the country, involving the 
use of different methods in taking out the timber. Thus, at Dec. 1, 1945, the 
averages reported ranged from $22.44 in Quebec to $42.99,in British Columbia, the 
Dominion mean being $25.35, As already stated, the accumulation f earnings for 
distribution at the end of the season is very frequently found in Quebec, for which 
the currently-tabulated figures may therefore tend to under-estimate the average wages 
and salaries received. UMS. Pa 


Increase in Barnings during the War.- A comparison of the average 
weekly earnings at June 1, 1941, when the current record of payrolls was established, 
with those indicated at the cessation of hostilities in Europe is interesting. The 
trend in the intervening period was very generally favourable, in spite of an 
important degree of dilution of labour, the advance in the eight leading industries 
being from $25.25 at June 1, 1941, to $32.10 at the same date four years later. The 
difference amounted to 27.1 pec.» the increase in recorded employment in the same 
comparison was 14.8 p.c., and that in the aggregate weekiy payrolis, 43.3 pec. A 
comparison as at V-d Day shows a rise of 27 pec. in the average earnings, accompanying 
those of 135.2 poc. in the number of employees and 41.1 p.c. in the reported salaries 
and wages» 

In manufacturing, the growth in the average weekly earnings from the 
institution of the monthly payroll statistics to the end of the war was even more 
marked, the figure of $25.57 at June 1, 1941, rising to $32.88 at the same date in 
1945, or by 28.6 peGeos: the increase just after V-J Day amounted to 27.4 poco; these 
comparisons are based upon the totals for manufacturing including central electric 
stations. (A brief discussion of the trends of earnings in manufacturing during the 
war appears on page 61). 


The average weekly earnings in the following industrial divisions 
during 1945 exceeded those reported in manufacturing as a whole:=- pulp and paper, 
printing and publishing, beverage, chemical, electric light and power, electrical 
apparatus, iron and steel (in all branches listed in Table 8 except heating 
appliances), non-ferrous metals and miwcellaneosus non-metallic products. ‘the 
employees in these groups constituted 38.5 poc. of all those reported in manufacturing 


during the year under review. | 
V. Statistics of Average Hours Per Week and Average Hourly Barnings. 


The collection of monthly data on man-hours and hourly earnings was 
instituted late in 1944 in connection with the current surveys of employment and pay- 
rolls... As is explained in the definitions given~in the explamatioon page 77, the 
statistics of hourly earnings are available only for wage-sarners for whom records of 
hours worked are kept, thus relating in the main to those who are paid at hourly rates 
As.a result_of this necessary restriction, the number of persons for whom information 
is published in the monthly bulletins on man-hours and hourly earnings is smaller than 
the number for whom statistics are given in the current reports on employment and 
. payrolls, which include data for salaried employees and wage-earners paid at other 
than hourly rates as well as for hourly-rated wage-earners. In 1945, the wage-earners 


ey die 
in factories for whom statistics of hours worked and average hourly earnings were 
reported averaged 797,699, constituting some 76 pec. of the total persons in recorded 
employment in manufacturing in that year. In general, material on man-hours is avail-~ 
able for smaller proportions of workers in the non-manufacturing industries than is 
the case in the factory group, fewer of the employees being paid by the hour. The 
final column in Table 9 on page 97 shows the industrial distribution of the wage- 
earners for whom statistics of man- -hours and hourly earnings were available in 1945; 
the table also shows the average hours worked and the average hourly earnings in the 
weeks ending Mar. 1,*dune: I,’ ee l and Dec, 1, aire with the annual averages for 
1945, 


The table (No, X.) on oars 77, contains the monthly figures of 
average hours worked and average nourly ana weekly earnings of hourly~rated wage-= 
earners in manufacturing from Nov. 1, 1944, to Dec. 1, 1945, together with a recapit- 
ulation of the average weekly earnings of salaried employees and wage-earners reported 
monthly in the same period in this table, the figures exclude electric light and 
power. 


From the latter part of 1944, there was a decided decline in the 
weekly average of hours worked in manufacturing. It is no doubt true that, as well as 
more extensive overtime work in the latter part of 1944 than was the case 1é months 
later, there was also more absenteeism, and a higher proportion of part-time work, 
so that the falling-off in the reported averages of hours worked during the period 
of observation by the regular full-time staffs in many establishments probsbly exceeds 
the decline of about an hour and a half indicated in manufacturing as 4 whoie. In 
the case of the durable manufactured goods industries, the reduction in the year was 
rather greater, amounting to 1.7 hours at Nov. 1, and to two hours at Dec. 1, 1945¢ 
Om the other hand, the hours worked in the production of light manufactured goods 
fell only slightly, from 45.3 and 45.5 at Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, 1944, MERE OES TE to 
44.6 at Nov. 1, and also at Dec. l, 1945. 


The hourly earnings in manufacturing as a whole in the year under 
review were affected by several opposing factors, unequal in weight. Thus reductions .. 
in premium overtime work, and changes in the industrial distribution of workers, ( mainly 
from the relatively high-pay to the relatively low-pay divisions), tended to lower 
the general average, while the payment of increased wage-rates in several important 
industries, accompanied in many cases by the establishment of a shorter working week, 
together with the release of the less-efficient employees, operated to raise the 
averages. As a result of these and other factors, the earnings fell from 70.3 cents 
per hour at Nov. 1] and 70.5 cents at Dec. 1 of 1944, to 67.5 cents and 67 cents at 
Nove 1 and Dec..1, 1945, respectively. The average weekly earnings of the typical 
hourly-rated wage-earner d--lined from $32.55 and $32.64, respectively, at the 
beginning of November anu Lecember of the former year, to $30 Fi at Nov. 1 and $30.02 
at Dec. 1 in 1945; it should be noted that the existence of an important dispute in 
the automotive industry had a considerable effect upon the general average of earnings 
in manufacturing during the period from mid-September to the latter part of December. 
This strike tended to intensify the effect of the changing industrial distribution, 
the extent of which is indicated by the fact that at Dec. 1, 1944, 56.7 p.c. of the 
wage-earners for whom current statistics of hourly earnings are available were 
classified in the durable manufactured goods industries, © propzrgion which 12 
months later had fallen to 47.3 p.c. At the former date, the earnings indicated in 
this class had averaged 77.9 cents per hour, and the hours, 46.9 per week, as 
compared with averages of 60.4 cents per hour and 45.5 per week in the light manu- 
facturing industries, in which were then reported 43.3 pec. of the total hourly- 
rated wage-earners in manufacturing. At Dec. 1 of the year under review, the hourly 
earnings of workers engaged in the heavy manufacturing industries had fallen to 74 
cents per hour and the hours to 44.9 per week, while in the non-durable goods 
division, the general rate was 60.6 cents per hour, and the hours, 44.6 per week. 

In the latter group were employed 52.7 p.c. of indicated hourly-rated wage-earners 
at the end of 1945, 
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TABLE X .- AVERAGZ HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY AND WSSKLY EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED 
; WAGS-RARNZRS IN MANUFACTURINGI/ AND AVERAGE WESKLY ZARNINGS OF SALARIED 
.  BMPLOYSES AND WAGE-ZARNERS, NOV. 1, 1944 = DEC. 1,,1945. i 


Week Average Hours... Average Hourly . Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Preceding Per Week Barnings Wages Salaries & Wages 
Nov. 1, 1944 46%3 703 $32.55 $33.13 
Dec. 1 46.6 70.5 32.64. 35009 
*Jan. 1, 1945 39.6 iy SCENE CM ead FA ' OOS tt 
anetel ~ 45.4 5 I et. 31.85 32.98 
Mar. 1 45.8 1Gek De LL 33.00 
Apr. | 1 43.6 70.4 30.69 32.48 
May ° 1 45.5 T0085. 32.08 AN 
June l 44 45, 70.8 $1.14 S250. 
» July 1 44.3 1064 «: $1505 doe OL. 
Aug. 1 44.3 | 69.5. Ree: 32,65, 
“Sept. 1 4431 69.2. ts EOS Cool 
Oct. 1 44.7 67.8 30.51 32.45 
MOV. 21 44.9 67.5 30.81 32 099 
Dec. 1 44,8 67.0 30,02 9200e 


BXPLANATION OF THE TERMS USED IN THE MAN-HOURS AND HOURLY BARNINGS STATISTICS. 


Wage-Barners.- Employers are asked to furnish statistics of man-hours on behalf 
of those wage-earners for whom they keep a record of aggregate hours worked, so that 
the data relate, in the main, to persons employed at hourly rates. Information for 
sdlaried employees is-purposely exdluded, while ‘in many cases, statistics of man-hours 
are not availabie for certain classes of wage-earners, whose earnings, like those of 
most salaried employees, are not directly dependent upon the number of hours worked; 
examples of wage-ocarners‘most-commonly excluded |\are route drivers, truck' men, ‘piece 
workers in many. but not-all establishments, etc. In addition, some employers do not 
keep'a record of man-hours for: any classes of employees. Accordingly, the number of 
workers for whom statistics are given above and ia Table 2, is smaller than the teta} 
number of employees, (salaried personnel and wage-earners) for whom statistics of 
employment and; payrolls are obtained in the monthly surveys on these’ sultijects. 


_ Man-Hours.= The statistics of man-hours. include, overtime, as well as the hours 
worked by part-time and.casual workers. Hours credited to persons absent on leave with 
pay in the reported pay period are included,in the statistics as: though the hours for 
which; payment was made had been worked. 


Wages o~ The wages reported represent gross earnings before deductions are made 

» for taxes, ‘unemployment “imsurance, -etcs;* they do not,’ however, include the value of 
board and' lodging which in some cases is part of the remuneration of -workers. - In- 
centive and produetion—benuses*and:-overtime payments are’ included, as are sums paid 
employees “absent on leave with’pay during the pay period for which statistics are 
given. The figures of average weekly wages result from-the multiplications of the 
average hours worked during the’ period‘of observation, by the average hourly earnings 
reported in the same period. : 


Pay Periods.- Statistics of man~=hours and hourly.wages:ireported for periods 
exceeding one week in duration aré réduced’by the appropriate proportions to obtain 
for tabulation purposes the number of hours worked and the hourly earnings jin one 
week in the indicated pay period; such informiation is thon added to the data furnished 
by employers who pay on a weekly basis, so that, in all cases, the tabulated data 
represent, the situation in one week in each month. | . 


1/excluding Blectric Light and Power. 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss. of working time at the year-end 
holidays in the ease of Jan. 1, and by the Easter holidays in the case of Apro l. 
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In connection with the general decline of about 14 hours in the weekly 
average of hours worked in manufacturing es a whole throughout the Dominion between 
Dec. 1, 1944, and Dec. l, 1945,.accompariediby; that, 9° 4,5, cents in the hourly average 
earnings, it may be noted that, according to the more or less comparable data 
published in the Monthly Labor Review of the United States Department of Labour, the 
decreases in the same period in the United States amounted to 4.1 hours per week and 
4,5 cents per hour. The American weekly average of earnings fell from $47.44 ia ine 
week of Dec. 15, 1944, to $41.40 a year later, or by 1207 poc. In the Case of the 
Canadian average, there was a decline of eight poce, the weekly wages falling from 
$32.64 at Dec. 1, 1944, to $30.02 at the beginning of December, 1945. 


; J “ The comparison of the figures given in the last two columns of 
Table X is interesting, showing that the disparity of 65 cents at Dec. ly 1944, 
between the average weekly earnings of the combined salaried. employees and wage= 
earners (paid by the hour and on other terms), and those of hourly-rated wage-sarners, 
had risen to $2.30 by Dec. 1, 1945. The weekly earnings of hourly-rated personnel 
declined by eight p.c. in the 12 months, whereas ‘the earnings of all persons in 
recorded employment showed a reduction of 2.9 pec. between Dec. 1, 1944, and Dec. 1, 
1945.. In the case of the durable manufactured goods industries, the reduction in 
weekly earnings of hourly-rated wage-earners in the year amounted te $3.31, and that in 
the combined salary-and-wages figure to $1.83, while in the light manusau ul sig, ite 
dustries, the decrease was 45 cents per week in the case of hourly-rated wage-earners, 
but the salary-and-wage figure rose by 60 cents per week. In regard to the latter, 
{+ should be mentioned that employers in certain industries, particularly in the 
non-durable goods category, frequently state that the earnings of their piece- 
workers and other wage-earners paid at other than hourly-rates ordinarily exceed those 
of their hourly-rated personnel. 


VI.- COMPARISON OF THE COURSE OF BMPLOYNENT AND PAYROLIS IN 
MANUFACTURING IN .CANADA AND. THe UNTIED STAIES. 
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For a great many years, monthly reports on employment and payrolls in 
manufacturing have been issued in the United States. In Canada, the record of 
employment goes back to 1920, but the collection of complementary statistics of pay= 
rolls was instituted only in 1941. The scope of the surveys, the methods by which 
the information is compiled, the dates to which the returns relate, and the basic 
periods used in calculating the indexes in the two countries differ; there are also 
important variations in the two RAEN classifications and groupings. The 
American figures for manufacturing’/as a whole are computed from reports supplied by 
representative establishments in 154 manufacturing industries;  +hese reports cover 
more than 65 p.c. of the total production workers in all manufacturing industries of 
the country, and about 80 p.c. of all production workers in the 154 industries 
covered, The Canadian indexes are based upon returns furnished monthly by establish- 
ments having 15 employees and over, and include from 85 to 90 p.c. of the total 
number of salaried employees and wage~earners in manufacturing as reported to the 
Annual Census of Industry. The American statistics of payrolls in manufacturing 
relate only to production workers, whereas the Canadian data include also the 
earnings of salaried personnel, a distinction which may contribute materially to 
differences in the behaviour of the figures of earnings. The importance of these 
various factors cannot be assessed; there are too many possible differences in the 
statistics tabulated in the two countries to permit comparisons in any detail, but 
sufficient correspondence probably exists to impart interest to comparisons of the 
general trends. 


The: base period at present used in calculating the Dominion indexes 
of employment is the ]926 average, while the American indexes of employment and 
payrolls in manufacturing are calculated on the average for 1939 as 100. Accordingly, 
1/The American figures are taken from the Montily Labor Review and from the monthly 
press letters issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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the Canadian figures of employment have been converted to the 1939 base as 100 p.c. for 
the purposes of the comparison illustrated in Charts 28 and 29. The Canadian index 
in that year was 111.8 pec. of the 1926 average, so that the conversion lowers the 
Dominion indexes as currently published. 


The course of employment in manufacturing in the two countries from 
1938 has been almost continuously upward, in movements which have been generally 
similar in direction, although they have differed in magnitude. To some extent, the 
relatively greater growth indicated in the Dominion during most of the period depicted 
may be due to the fact that the numbers of workers involved are smaller than those in 
the United States, tending to exaggerate the fluctuations as compared with those in- 
dicated in the much larger body of workers across the border. A more important factor, 
however, was Canada's participation in the war for a period of just over two years 
before the American entry in December, 1941. The importance of the latter factor is 
clearly indicated by the generally greater degree of correspondence in the movements 
of the curves in the period in which both countries were at war. 


Extremely marked expansion in employment in manufacturing in Canada 
and the United States took place between 1939 and the latter months of 1943, while, 
also in each country, the general movements in 1944 and 1945 were retrogressive. The 
declinesin the latter year were precipitous, the highly important contractions due to 
the completion or cancellation of war contracts and those resulting from conversion 
to peacetime production, being augmented by substantial reductions in employment 
occasioned by industrial disputes. Nevertheless, the curve of employment in both :: 
countries remained relatively high, that in Canada falling only to the level indicated 
late in 1941, while in the United States, the contractions lowered the curve at the 
end of 1945 to its position in the early part of 1941, some months before the latter 
country entered the war. 


The trends in plants turning out durable and nondurable manu- 
factured goods in Canada and the United States are illustrated in Chart 29, An 
important degree of similarity’ in the course of employment in these groups in the two 
countries is shown, although in 1944 there was some divergence in the curves for the 
light manufacturing industries, that for Canada rising slightly, while the American 
curve showed a moderately downward tendency, In 1945, the movement in both countries 
was retrogressive, but the losses in the United States were more pronounced. This was 
also the case in the heavy‘ manufactured goods industries during the latter year, in 
which the existence of industrial disputes was a factor of considerable weight in 
both countriss, , re eh 8 
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“ Chart 30 illustrates the monthly fluctuations of employment and 
payrolls in Canada and the United States in the period for which the statistics .of 
payrolls are available in this country, j.e. from May, 1941. The American indexes, 
which, as already stated, relate to the middle of the month, have been converted from 
their original basic period of 1939 to May 15, 1941, for comparison with the Canadian 
figures; the latter, relating to the last pay period in the month, are based on the 
number of employees and the payrolls disbursed on or about June 1, 1941, for services 
rendered in the week preceding as 100 p.c. As already stated, the fact that the 
American statistics of payrolls include data for production workers only, whereas the 
Canadian figures relate to salaried personnel as well as to wage-earners, intrudes an 
element of incomparability in the two sets of figures, the importance of which cannot 
be assessed, The brief experience with the statistics of weekly wages derived from 
the record of man-hours and hourly earnings of hourly-rated wage~-earners, which was 
established late in 1944, indicates that, as would be expected, an index of payrolls 
based on wages only, is considerably more’ sensitive than an index of payrolls which 
includes salaries as well as wages. It is probable, therefore, that. the disparities 
in the two curves of payrolls depicted in the chart may be due in considerable measure 
to the differences in the content of the aggregates on which the indexes are based. 
Differences in industrial distributions of workers represented in the two séries will 
also have an effect upon the curves. 
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To recapitulate what was stated in connection with Chart 28, employ- 
ment in manufacturing generally in Canada reached a relatively higher level during the 
war than was recorded in the States. Thus in 1943, when activity in both countries 
attained its maximum, the Canadian annual index was 204.2 p.c. of the 1959 average, as 
compared with the American average of 177.5 on the same base. Measured from the 
spring of 1941, however, there was in 1943 a rather more rapid growth in the States 
than in Canada, where the annual index was 135.6 -p.c. of the June 1, 1941, figure, 
while the American average was 138.0 pec. of the May 15, 1941, index. (These movements 
are clearly depicted in Chart 30). During 1944, on the other hand, the yolume of 
employment in this country was better maintained, there being a falling- -off of only 
0.7 peCe from 1943 in the Canadian index for manufacturing, as compared with the 
decline of 4.7 pece in the,same comparison in the American index. The disparity in 
the curves became greater in 1945, when the index in the United States declined by 
15.3 pece, as compared with a loss of 9.2 po.c. in Canada, 


The movements of payrolls in manufacturing, as indicated in Chart 
30, show extremely marked expansion in both countries, the gains therein being 
relatively much greater than those recorded in the number of employees, but the 
position reached by the American curve was decidedly higher than that in the Dominion. 
Thus the peak of recorded employment in each case-was indicated late in 1943, when 
the November index of employment in the States, on the 1941 base, was 141.4 and that 
of payrolls, 223.0, while in this country the figures were 158.5 and 175.8 in the 
case of employment and payrolls, respectively. In 1944, the trends of employment in 
both cases were retrogressive, but also in both cases, the payrolls were rather 
higher, on the average, than in 1943, in spite of the fact that the peak indexes had 
been reached late in that year. In 1945, the contraction in employment was greatly 
accelerated, and was accompanied by declines in the payrolls which were relatively 
greater than those in employment. The cownward movements of both curves in Canada, 
however, were much less precipitate than those in tne United States. As already 
stated, part of the disparities in the figures in manufacturing is probably due to the 
exclusion of data for salaried personnel from the American indexes, but other factors 
also entered into the situation. | Among these may be mentioned the fact that in many 
American establishments work in excess of 40 hours per week is paid for at overtime 
rates, whereas premium overtime pay in Canada would generally begin at a higher level 
of hours . The greater governmental regulation of salaries and wages, associated with 
strict control of prices in this country, no doubt also enters into the situation. 


Table XI shows the weekly average earnings in manufacturing as a 
whole, and in the durable and the non-durable goods industries in Canada and the 
United States from 1939; as already stated, the figures are not entirely comparable, 
those in this country representing the earnings of salaried employees and wage- 
earners, while the means in the United States relate only to production workers. 


Table XI.- Average Weekly Barnings in Manufacturing in Canada and the United States }/ 


DURABLE MANUFACTURED § NON-DURABLE MANUFACTURED ALL MANUFACTURING 
YEAR GOODS GOObS 
CANADA U.S, CANADA U, S. CANADA AU," 5). 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1939 22.84 26.50 B0ccen 2TL78 i586... aS Ves 
1940 25.25 28.44 Pie, wee oT 25923 625/20 
1941 27.89 34,04 25,20. Dia soe 25.31 29.58 
1942 Benes). JAR re 26,52) 629,13 29.14 36.65 
1943, 34.40 49,30 BT ee) ha. 2 31.43 43.14 
1944 35.82 52.07 28.55) S%el2 32.59 46.08 
1945 35.68 49.05 PO, PAa 1) SE ceo 32.56 44.39 


1/The American “figures” are taken from the Monthiy Labor “Review, and fr from The ‘Survey 
of Current Business, 
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From the institution of the current record of payrolls in the 
Dominion in the spring of 1941, the per capita weekly earnings rose by 27.7 Peleg tO 
an average of $32.59 in 1944, thence declining slightly to $32.56 in 1945. In the . 
United States, the increase of 57.1 p.c. brought the annual mean to $46.08 in 1944, a 
figure which fell to $44.39 in 1945; it was then 51.3 pc. above its level in the . 
middle of May, 1941, while the Canadian average was higher by 27.5 pec. than when: 
the recordof payrolls bogan at June l, 1941. . 


Table XI also gives the 1939 and 1940 averages for the United 
States and the Dominion. The Canadian averages for those two years, and that for 
1941, are obtained by dividing by 52 the annual average earnings derived from the 
records of the annual Census of Industry; although the resultant weekly averages 
are not entirely comparable with the statistics obtained for subsequent years in the 
monthly surveys of employment and payrolls, they are sufficiently similar in trend 
to provide a reasonably accurate basis of comparison. It appears from this com- 
parison that the average earnings of American production workers in manufacturing 
advanced from 1939 to 1945 by 86 p.c., while those of Canadian wage-earners and . 
salaried employees rose by 51 pece It should be noted that last year there were 
serious losses in earnings in both countries as a result of industrial disputes. 
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TABLE 1. - INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY BCONOMIC AREAS. (1926=100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated province or area, 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at Dec. 1, 1945. 
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1927 - Average 103.7 - - - 104.0 105.6 105.3 - - - 101.21 104.6 
1928 - Average 106.7 - - - 108.3 113.5 117.9 - - - 106.4 111.6 
1929 - Avorage 114.8 - - - 113.4 123.1 126.3 - - - 111.5 11$.¢ 
1930 - Average 118.3 - - - 110.3 114.6 117.1 - - - 107.9 113.4 
1931 - Average 108.1 - - - 100.9 101.2 111.5 - - - 96.5 102.5 
1932 - Average 92.2 - - - 85.5 88.7 90.90 - - - 80.5 87.5 
1933 - Average 85.3 - > - 82.0 84.2 86.2 - - - 78.C 83.4 
1934 + Average 101.0 - - - 91.7 101.3 90.0 - - “ 90.4 96.0 
1935 - Average 103.7 - - - 95.4 103.3 95.2 - - ~ 97.7 99.4 
1936 - Average 109.4 - - - 100.7 106.7 99.38 - - - 101.1 103.7 
1937 - Average 121.0 - - - 115.4 118.3 99.3 - - - 106.8 114.1 
1938 - Average 111.5 89.2 120.1 102.4 117.0 113.7 100.6 94.6 108.1 102.8 104.2 111.8 
1939 - Average 110.5 95.6 121.7 97.8 120.8 114.3 103.2 96.5 109.9 108.8 107.5 113.9 
1940 - Average 122.2 103.1 132.1 111.3 127.9 129.2 109.0 105.0 111.5 116.8 113.3 124.2 
1941 + Average 155.0 117.4 170.9 137.7 157.8 160.0 126.6 122.2 123.4 135.6 135.6 162.3 
1942 - Average 174.2 108.7 196.1 150.8 186.2 179.4 135.6 132.2 126.3 146.9 164.8 173.7 
1943 + Jan. 1 180.0 112.0 194.5 166.1 198.7 187.5 140.6 137.6 131.5 151.3 185.2 183,7 
Feb. 1 167.4 108.3 184.1 150.1 198.7 186.6 134.7 132.7 121.8 146.5 181.4 181.2 
Mar. 1 168.4 110.9 184.8 151.5 198.8 186.4 155.4 133.1 122.8 147.5 182.4 161.4 
Apr. 1 171.3 108.0 190.6 150.8 195.7 185.6 135.3 133.1 121.7 147.6 185.0 180.6 
May 1 170.6 102.3 194.1 145.0 192.0 181.8 135.9 135.0 125.6 144.2 186.8 178.2 
June 1 175.3 108.3 195.5 153.7 197.8 182.9 138.5 136.2 132.1 146.4 187.6 181.2 
July 1 184.7 112.4 203.1 165.8 198.6 184.9 141.6 138.3 135.6 150.8 191.9 183.7 
Aug. 1 194.6 120.9 224.9 160.7 200.9 184.9 145.1 140.4 138.8 156.4 195.8 185.9 
Sept. 1 187.8 121.5 210.2 163.4 200.7 186.1 145.3 139.1 137.7 159.9 198.8 186.2 
Oct. 1 190.8 125.5 218.4 159.8 203.0 187.2 146.4 139.2 137.1 163.5 197.4 187.5 
Nov. 1 194.1 121.6 216.3 170.4 206.2 187.4 148.1 142.1 138.8 163.6 193.8 188.7 
Dec. 1 199.6 125.2 220.3 178.0 208.3 188.6 150.3 142.6 140.9 168.5 193.7 190.5 
Average - 1943 182.1 114.7 203.1 159.6 200.0 185.8 141.4 137.5 132.0 153.9 190.0 184.1 
1944 - Jan. 1 186.3 128.0 196.9 176.4 201.3 185.4 149.5 141.6 137.5 169.7 190.2 185.7 
Feb. 1 177.1 126.8 189.9 163.9 198.5 184.8 145.) 139.6 129.5 163.8 188.0 183.2 
Mar. 1 175.1 132.7 190.6 157.9 197.1 183.9 142.3 136.9 129.0 169.4 186.3 181.7 
Apr. 1 177.3 140.5 190.7 162.4 194.2 182.9 142.6 139.2 130.3 156.0 184.7 180.5 
May 1 176.6 123.1 200.3 149.5 190.4 180.8 141.0 138.2 130.6 152.2 183.3 178.2 
June 1 178.2 133.6 197.4 156.4 194.3 182.1 145.2 141.6 138.3 155.3 183.6 180.5 
July 1 187.8 136.7 205.5 168.6 195.3 185.1 148.4 144.0 143.2 158.5 187.5 183.5 
Aug. 1 185.8 138.0 200.7 169.8 197.7 185.0 151.6 145.6 148.1 163.5 185.7 184.5 
Sept. 1 184.5 134.4 199.2 168.8 200.0 186.5 150.3 143.3 145.5 164.0 188.1 185.5 
Oct. ‘1 189.1 133.8 205.7 171.5 193.8 185.9 148.0 142.1 140.1 162.1 185.6 183.3 
Nov. 1, 187.1 132.3 204.5 168.3 196.7 185.9 148.1 143.9 141.8 198.5 182.5 183.8 
Dec. 1 191.8 133.5 210.4 171.8 197.6 188.0 151.9 147.3 145.3 163.2 182.5 185.7 
Average - 1944 183.1 132.8 199.3 165.4 196.4 184.7 147.0 141.9 138.3 160.5 185.7 183.0 
1945 - Jan. 1 182.5 123.2 187.9 179.3 191.1 184.2 149.2 145.0 141.1 160.9 173.9 180.4 
Feb. 1 179.9 123.7 192.4 167.6 189.1 184.3 145.3 142.4 134.8 156,5 172.0 178.9 
Mer. 1 179.9 141.2 191.7 167.2 188.5 184.2 141.2 137.6 130.9 153.3 172.0 178.2 
Apr. 1 180.5 121.0 192.3 169.2 185.2 183.0 141.2 137.3 132.2 153.2 173.0 176.9 
May 1 183.1 113.9 196.7 170.1 184.9 180.1 139.3 135.2 132.0 150.3 172.4 175.5 
June 1 181.0 121.8 191.9 170.7 184.3 178.9 141.8 137.6 136.5 151.6 175.5 175.35 
July 1 LTT il 128.8 194.7 159.0 181.9 179.8 144.6 138.9 140.7 155.7 380.4 176.5 
Aug. 1 176.4 127.9 192.9 158.2 181.6 177.9 147.5 141.3 144.4 158.9 180.1 175.0 
Sept. 1 173.2 131.2 189.1. 155.5 178.1 175.2 147.2 140.8 142.6 159.9 183.6 172.8 
Oct.) ot 170.5 124.2 185.7 153.9 175.0 169.6 147.4 141.1 142.6 160.2 174.2 168.7 
Nov. 1 178.2 123.1 193.6 161.8 178.8 170.8 150.6 145.4 145.9 161.7 172.5 171.2 
Dec. 1 186.7 124.9 199.5 Leet 179.4 173.1 153.6 145.1 148.5 166.4 171.5 173.2 
Average - 1945 179.1 125.4 192.4 165.5 183.2 178.4 145.7 140.9 IS955 = 15705 175.1 175.1 
Relative Weight of Baployment by Provinces and Economic Areas as at Dec. 1, 1945. 
8.1 02 4.7 3.2 30.3 40.4 12.0 5.5 2.4 4.1 9.2 100.0 
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TABLE 2.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES. (1926=100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city, to the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at Dec. 1, 1945. 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 
1927 - Average 103.0 111.5 105.7 107.7 103.1 86.2 104.1 100.7 
1928 - Average 108 .2 TESS 1le.1 115.6 108.2 137.3 110.1 104.3 
1929 = Average 115.3 124.2 121.3 120.7 128.4 153.2 112.3 109.2 
1930 - Average 111.8 125.3 116.3 123.1 113.9 128.6 107.6 109.8 
1931 = Average 102.5 122.2 107.7 119.5 101.3 88.35 9721 104.5 
1932 - Average 88.1 101.8 95.2 99.3 83.7 78.4 86.6 88.5 
1933 - Average 81.0 95.1 87.5 90.2 74.6 75.9 80.2 83.0 
1934 - Average 84.5 95.1 93.5 99.5 84.1 93.1 82.9 87.4 
1935 - Average 87.5 96.9 97.5 102.2 92.6 115.0 87.8 96.6 
1936 - Average 92.1 9522 101.5 106.3 98.3 121.5 92.3 103.7 
1937 = Average 101.2 100.3 107.9 © 107.9 11261 146.4 95.1 110.7 
1938 - Average 103.9 107.5 107.5 105.9 106.8 1358.5 93.1 109.1 
1939 - Average 106.6 119.6 109.9 108.4 103.7 133.4 935.9 111.4 
1940 - Average 114.7 126.4 123.1 119.2 124.4 161.2 101.0 120.2 
1941 - Average 142.7 167.8 152.9 149.2 159.5 22763 122.8 146.8 
1942 - Average 167.4 223502 180.2 161.9 186.6 282.5 132.4 205.0 
1943 = Jan. 1 180.5 250.0 194.3 164.9 192.6 $12.7 140.0 242.3 
Feb. 1 182.4 258.6 193.3 162.6 193.3 . $15.4 133.4 239.9 
Mar. 1 183.7 259.7 194.0 163.9 191.2 311.8 133.3 239.4 
Apr. 1l 185.2 265.0 194.3 165.2 191.5 509.6 134.7 240.4 
May 1 185.9 | 26967 192.4 164.5 187.8 306.0 137.4 240.1 
June 1 186.8 276.5 193.3 164.7 184.2 304.5 136.6 240.2 
July 1 187.8 27820 194.8 168.2 186.3 503.7 139.7 245.2 
Auge 1 188.8 27762 192.0 169.6 182.3 50763 141.2 249.1 
Sept. 1 189.6 27767 195.6 171.7 184.0 301.3 2 REGS, 253.4 
Oct. 1 192.0 ° 282 64 196.7 173.6 181.9 297.2 142.1 254.0 
Nov. 1 192.9 283.2 200.2 172.7 182.0 295.9 145.4 252.0 
Dece 1 195.1 284.8 201.5 174.5 182.8 502.3 147.2 254.0 
Average - 1943 187.6 271.9 195.2 168.0 186.7 305.6 139.2 ' 245.8 
1944 - Jan. 1 191.2 277.8 198.0 165.7 180.0 299.2 147.2 256.35 
Feb. 1 190.9 271.6 197.5 161.3 179.6 297.0 145.8 254.0 
Mar. 1 190.3 271.2 198.0 169.7 178.9 297.9 142.4 251.6 
Apres 190.0 270.7 197.8 161.5 179.7 295.4 144.4 247.2 
May 1 188.9 269e1 197.7 163.0 178.9 288.4 142.4 242.9 
June 1 188.9 268.1 197.5 165.2 178.% 288.0 144.5 243.5 
July 1 188.1 270.5 199.8 168.1 183.8 288.5 144.8 247.0 
Aug. 1 186.3 269.6 197.3 170.5 181.6 289.7 145.5 23726 
Sept. l 186.2 271.4 198,40 170.9 180.3 288.4 143.0 237.4 
Oct. 1 185.6 26847 195.8 170.1 180.3 284.1 144.6 232.0 
Nov. 1 184.1 263.67 196.8 170.8 182.4 286.8 146.6 229.0 
Dec. 1 182.8 247.68 198.0 172.8 185.5 289.5 151.3 232.6 
Average - 1944 187.8 268.4 197.7 166.7 180.8 291.0 145.2 242.6 
1945 - Jan. 1 Uitdted 237.5 192.9 174.7 179.8 284.2 149.8 222.9 
Feb. 1 177.2 231.0 191.4 167.7 182.4 280.8 147.3 22269 
Mar. 1 176.7 229.6 190.5 164.8 182.8 280.3 140.5 223.0 
ADs! 177.1 230.8 189.4 163.7 183.3 2772 139.9 223.9 
May 1 176.7 230.4 188.4 160.7 181.9 275.6 138.3 223.2 
June 1 175.6 22961 186.4 159.1 176.7 270.0 139.4 228.1 
July 1 174.1 227.7 186.8 161.5 177ol 266.2 139,0 232.8 
Aug. 1 171.8 221.7 180.6 158.8 173.6 “267.8 140.1 231.3 
Sept. 1 169.2 210.7 17S.8 156.7 168.9 258.4 139.9 229.7 
Octo el ‘164.5 196.3 17305 156.2 168.4 162.9 140.7 209,383 
Nov. 1 164.9 189.6 174.7 159.0 169.2 162.2 146.3 20764 
Dece 1 165.7 173.3 ie 168.0 172.6 123.7 150.4 206.3 
Average - 1945 172.5 217.35 184.3 162.6 176.4 24265 142.6 2ekait 


Relative Weight of Employment by Cities as at Dec. 1, 1945. 


14.5 1.4 13.2 1.2 32 9 3.6 4.3 
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TABLE 3.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. (1926=100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at December 1, 1945. | 


Menuface Logging Mining Communi- Trans- Con- Services Trade Bight 
turing cations portation struction Industries 
- 1927 ~ Average 103.4 109.3 107.0 103.8 102.5 109.0 106.2 107.4 104.6 
1928 = Average 110.1 114.5 114.4 108.2 105.9 118.8 118.1 116.1 111.6 
1929 - Average 117.1 125.8 120.1 120.6 109.7 129.7 130.3 126.2 119.0 
1930 - Average 109.0 108.0 117.8 119.8 104.6 129.8 131.6 127.7 113.4 
1931 - Average 95.3 60.1 107.7 104.7 95.8 131.4 124.7 123.6 102.5 
1932 = Average 84.4 42.6 99.2 93.5 84.7 86.0 113.6 116.1 87.5 
1933 - Average 80.9 66.5 97.5 83.2 79.0 74.6 106.7 112.1 83.4 
1934 - Average 90.2 124.7 110.8 7961 80.3 109.3 115.1 117.9 96.0 
1935 - Average 97.1 126.9 | 123.3 79.8 81.2 97.8 118.2 122.1 99.4 
1936’ = Average 103.4 138.7 136.5 81.0 84.1 88.2 124.5 127.5 103.7 
1937 - Average 114.4 189.5 153.2 85.4 85.2 99.5 130.2 132.1 114.1 
1938 - Average 111.0 142.8 155.9 85.0 84.4 105.4 135.2 132.6 111.8 
1839 - Average 112.3 119.1 163.8 84.4 85.6 113.0 137.4 136.6 113.9 
1940 - Average 131.3 166.9 168.4 87.2 89.7 90.7 143.2 142.9 124.2 
1941 - Average 168.4 187.8 176.6 96.7 98.9 126.6 167.5 156.5 152.3 
1942 - Average 206.5 196.5 171.3 103.7 105.5 130.3 178.8 156.1 173.7 
1943 - dan. 1 219.6 249.6 162.4 103.2 107.8 132.1 180.2 169.8 183.7 
Feb. 1 22261 253.8 161.4 103.1 105.5 125.7 179.6 149.3 181.2 
Mer. 1 223.4 231.1 162.2 102 .8 107.1 122.6 180.0 147.1 181.4 
Apr. 1 224.5 189,0 160.6 102.8 109.4 118.8 181.2 148.8 180.6 
May 1 222.9 131.8 157.8 102.5 111.7 115.7 182.7 151.7 178.2 
June 1 224.2 146.9 156.2 103.6 114.8 126.3 192.0 150.6 181.2 
a FO ie NG 6 Be ENS EOD Le Ws 1888 
Auge 1 22727 136.1 159.1 107.1 119.7 144.3 196.2 151.8 185.9 
Sept. l 229.9 129.5 158.1 107.4 120.3 138.5 196.35 152.0 186.2 
Oct. 1 231.4 146.0 154.1 106.4 120.0 136.9 198.5 156.3 187.5 
Nov. 1 230.3 182.6 155.4 105.3 119.4 135.3 200.4 162.2 188.7 
Dece 1 230.9 240.2 158.1 104.6 119.7 128.3 197.4 169.9 190.5 
Average - 1943 226.2 180.4 158.5 104.5 114.4 129.8 189.8 155.1 184.1 
1944 - Jan. 1 226.4 260.7 156.1 105.1 117.5 105.8 194.3 172.0 185.7 
Feb. 1 227.35 271.8 159.5 105.1 114.2 90.9 195.9 159.9 183.2 
Mar. 1 226.5 270.4 159.3 104.9 114.8 85.3 196.8 156.5 181.7 
Apr. 1 22505 240.5 159.1 105.5 VD TeX 81.8 198.9 159.4 180.5 
May 1 223.2 162.4 156.4 106.1 120.9 87.2 200.7 160.4 178.2 
June 1 223.1 175.9 152.9 107.8 122.4 101.3 202 «2 161.3 180.5 
ee ei en eR OTT OE 2 EOS 
Auge 1 225.0 155.6 165.1 112.9 125.2 124.5 207.9 161.7 184.3 
Sept. 1 22662 155.0 152.4 113.1 124.1 130.8 207.1 162.0 185.5 
Oct. 1 223.7 181.0 150.6 111.6 125.2 114.2 205.4 165.7 183.35 
Nov. 1 221.3 239.8 149.2 110.7 123.9 112.7 204.6 170.3 183.8 
Dec. 1 220.1 300.9 151.5 110.6 124.2 109.5 204.6 179.5 185.7 
Average - 1944 224.5 215.8 154.5 108.6 121.2 104.6 202.2 164.2 183.0 
1945 - Jan. 1 212.7 513.0 146.4 110.7 122.3 98.2 201.1 180.8 180.4 
Feb. 1 215.0 312.3 151.5 110.2 118.2 89.9 198.0 16964 178.9 
Mar. 1 214.3 309.9 150.7 111.2 117.9 89.2 199.0 167.0 178.2 
Apr. 1 212.9 267.6 149.5 112.1 120.7 87.0 201.1 172 6 176.9 
May 1 210.6 205.8 145.7 112.6 124.4 98.8 202.4 171.0 175.5 
June 1 209.0 201.1 144.6 115.5 125.9 103.1 202.4 171.1 175.3 
July 1 2072 184.6 146.5 118.7 126.3 112.6 208.9 172.0 175.5 
Aug. 1 204.1 183.2 144.9 121.8 127.8 119.3 211.3 171.4 175.0 
Sept. 1 198.6 181.4 143.9 123.4 128.3 123.9 213.1 172.2 172.8 
Oct. 1 188.3 20502 143.6 123.4 127.3 124.7 209.9 176.5 168.7 
Nov. 1 186.3 277.1 144.7 125.0 12764 130.7 210.5 181.7 171.2 
Dec. 1 184.2 526.8 150.5 126.7 128.0 132.0 211.2 192.3 173.2 
Average - 1945 203.6 247.63 146.9 117.6 124.5 109.1 205.7 174.8 175.1 
Relative Weight of Enployment by Industries as at Dec. 1, 1945. 
54.7 5.5 4.0 1.9 9.4 9.5 3.0 12.0 100.0 
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TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1945 (1926=100). 


Note: The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the total 


number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at June l. 


Relative 
Industries Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June 1 Weight 
June Ve 
MANUFACTURING 212.7 215.0 214.3 212.9 210.6 209.0 61.3 
Animal Products (edible) 2284, 222.9 209.7 204.2 207.9 218.6 2.5 
Fur and Products 131.9 130.7 130.9 133.7 140.5 141,0 oe 
Leather and Products 135.5 139.7 140.3 140.6 140.7 140.1 1.6 
Boots and Shoes Veer 128.0 128.3 128.9 129.2 128.2 1.0 
Lumber Products 115.2 Laas 118.2 120.2 120.3 124.9 3.8 
Rough and Dressed Lumber y 91.1 93.2 94.1 97.1 97.6 104.7 2.1 
Furniture 126.8 128.6 129.8 128.5 126.2 126.6 o7 
Other Lumber Products 196.2 197.9 199.1 199.9 200.4 199.7 1.0 
Musical Instruments 29.3 29.2 29.7 28.6 Bet 28.2 ie) 
Plant Products (edible) 165.4 165.4 162.2 160.5 156.8 165.6 2.8 
Fulp and Paper Products , 135.8 137.1 157.8 137.5 138.1 141.5 4.9 
Pulp and Paper 119.9 TWAS l22.2 135 ey 122.8 128.2 2.2 
Paper Products 208.1 210.1 211.5 213.6 212.4 215.5 Ps) 
Printing and Publishing 132.3 1325.7 133.7 133.3 133.3 134.8 1.8 
Rubber Products 174.1 181.3 180.9 181.3 179.4 181.1 1.3 
Textile Products 152.8 melou. e . ° ° ° 
Thread, Yarn and Cloth 1S3-8 160.0 ‘160.6 - 160.0 157.5 156.9 2.7 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth 109.7 Eo 111.6 111.0 108.3 107.3 1.2 
Woollen Yarn and Cloth 163.6 169.3 169.6 169.6 168.9 168.4 7 
Artificial Silk and Silk Goods 566.1 622.8 631.0 627.5 617.6 621.3 ys 
Hosiery and Knit Goods 143.9 148.8 148.8 147.2 145.5 145.5 1.3 
Garments and Personal Furnishings 150.5 158.1 160.7 163.0 . 162.0 160.9 2.8 
Other Textile Products 171.4 548069 eg ABS ON or 4a Oo ee) 7055 eee 
Tobacco 142.2 152.3 154.0 145.8 135.8 124.2 6 
Beverages 260.1 PAP Aro) 251.1 253.6 2566.7 259.2 8 
Chemicals and Allied Products 602.8 609.2 604.2 597.0 679.2 $44.4 3.9 
Clay, Glass and Stone Products 131.0 133.4 133.0 134.7 135.8 138.2 09 
Electric Light and Power 143.0 141.4 141.2 140.5 143.2 147.8 1.0 
Electrical Apparatus 308.9 306.9 298.1 29362 288.7 287.5 2.4 
Iron and Steel Products 299.5 300.6 300.2 296.6 291.6 28653, 226 eee ons 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products 247.4 250.1 250.2 246.2 244.1 242.4 1.9 
Machinery (other than Vehicles) 219.9 223564 222.8 220.6 217.1 215.7 1.3 
Agricultural Implements 130.7 132.8 137.6 135.2 143.4 142.5 o7 
Land Vehicles and Aircraft 27769 274.1 269.2 261.6 255.4 250.5 8.9 
Automobiles and Parts ; 289.0 289.8 288.2 285.8 278.1 278.0 265 
Steel Shipbuilding and Repairing!/ 1196.4 1216.2 1235.0 1251.3 1251.8 1234.5 3.5 
Heating Appliances y, 177.1 180.6 193.2 193.8 193.7 192.3 i) 
Iron and Steel Fabrication ’(n.e.s. ) 285.8 291.2 285.0 281.¢ 274.9 264.7 rit) 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products 233.2 239.3 240.4 237.2 231.9 229.0 26 
Other Iron ane Steel Products 324.8 331.4 337.3 338.6 328.4 319.9 3.8 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products!/ 382.2 384.7 386.8 395.1 392.1 37563 3.0 
Non-Metallic Miners roducts 2 2 2 
Miscellaneous 352.2 353.4 356.2 349.7 345.6 340.7 1.1 
LOGGING 313.0 $12.5 309.9 267 6 205.3 201.1 3.4 
MINING 146.4 LSi.5 150.7 149.5 145.7 144.5 3.8 
Coal 91.2 Ofea 96.2 94.8 92.7 92.2 ive 
Metallic Ores 256.8 264.0 263.1 Colter 251.6 247.5 AS 
Non-Metallic Minerals (except Coal) 162.8 162.2 * 160.0 160.5 161.0 163.2 Ter 
COMMUNICATIONS 110.7 110.2 Loe Weel 112.6 115.5 ert: 
Telegraphs 128.7 127.4 126.1 Weel 126.4 126.3 4 
Telephones 105.8 105.5 106.8 107.6 108.5 LZ) 1.35 
TRANSPORTATION Le aie. 118.2 117.9 120.7 124.4 125,9 9 
Street Railways and Cartage 192.7 RSG 7. 184.6 186.4 188.3 199.7 2.7 
Stsam Railways LOzei 107.2 106.7 WOre2 107.0 107.9 4.9 
Shipping and Stevedoring 97.3 81.6 81.4 95.6 115.6 118.3 1.5 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 98.2 89.9 89.2 87.0 98.3 103.1 74 
Building 87.2 83.5 81.5 82.9 85.5 90.7 2.3 
Highway 115.8 89.9 84.2 87.8 131.6 131.8 2.9 
Railway 93.3 96.5 101.4 90.3 82.6 89.6 202 
SERVICES 201.1 198.0 19950 201,41 202.4 202 04 2.8 
Hotels and Restaurants 204.0 197.7 198.9 200.5 201.5 201.4 1.8 
Personal (chiefly Laundries) 195.9, 198.4 199.1 202.3 204.0 204.5 1.0 
TRADE 180.8 169.4 167.0 172.6 171.90 171.1 10.5 
Retail 192.9 Wed 172.3 180.4 177.8 177.4 et 
Wholesale 150.7 1650.1 153.6 153.6 154.5 155.9 2.8 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 180.4 173.9 17 75,5 Wi (e) 
FINANCE 128.4 128.6 128.7 128.8 128.7 129.9 - 
Banks and Trust Companies 132.6 133.90 133.0 133.9 133.1 133.0 - 
Brokerage and Stock Market 149.4 151.9 154.2 159.9 169.9 178.3 - 
Insurance 121.4 121.5 121.6 T20eS. 120.6 120.8 ~ 
NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES 177.9 176.5 175.8 174.5 VWisee 173.1 - 


W/revised, as a result of changes in industrial classification. 
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TABLE 4.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1945 (1926-100). Concludsy, 


Note:- For the relative importunce in 1945 of the various industries for which indexes are given in this table, 
see the relative weight as at June 1, shown on preceding pages. 


, ‘ LOuas On. ° : Aver- 
Aa ah ali dl i DE July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. l Dec. 1 age 
‘MANUFACTURING 207.2 204.1 198.6: 188.3 186.3 184.2 203.6 
Animal products - edible 224.5 ; 224.0 235.2 238.8 245.4 245.6 225.5 
Fur and products 143.1 140.4 141.3 146.7 147.9 154.4 140.2 
-Leather and products 139.6 139.8 141.9 142.5 146.1 148.1] 141.2 
Boots and shoes 129.2 129.2 131,0 132.0 134.8 136.3 130.0 
Rough and dressed lumber 110.6 110.5 111.1 107.2 104.6 98.7 101.7 
Furniture 128.8 130.4 131.4 134.7 LS9so0 141.5 131.0 
Other lumber products 203.5 206.0 205.6 : 191.0 190.5 186.9 198.0 
Musical instruments 28.0 29.35 30.4 32.1 32.5 $3.5 29.9 
Pulp and paper products 145.2 146.3 148.3 148.1 150.0 151.5 143.1 
Pulp and paper 132.8 134.8 137.5 134.8 133.9 133.2 128.6 
Paper products 218.9 218.0 221.6 225.5 232.1 236.0 218.4 
Printing and publishing 137.0 137.6 138.2 159.8 143.6 147.1 136.9 
Textile products 157.4 154.4 156.2 159.0 161.5 162.9 158.5 
Thread, yarn and cloth 2 157.3 157.3 156.9 158.5 161.1 164.7 158.8 
Cotton yarn and cloth 107.4 107.8 106.8 107.5 110.2 112.3 109.3 
Woollen yarn and cloth 170.6 168.3 167.9 168.7 173.6 178.1 169.6 
Artificial silk and silk goods 615.3 611.0 614.8 622.8 632.0 648.0 619.2 
Hosiery and knit goods 146.6 144.3 145.7 148.8 153,0 156.€ 147.9 
Garments and personal furnishings 159.56 153.5 158.4 163.7 164.7 163.5 159.9 
Other textile products 166.3 164.1 163.4 161.9 165.7 165.8 170.5 
Tobacco 122.0 113.3 121.5 126.3 131.3 146.9 134.6 
Beverages 265.7 266.4 274.6 283.7 292.6 280.6 266.4 
Chemicals and allied products 472.5 430.9 389.9 363.6 $54.6 342.6 490.9 
Clay, glass and stone products 141.7 144.7 145.5 145.6 150.1 151.8 140.5 
Electric light and power : 154.2 160.8 162.9 160.2 163.2 164.8 151.9 
Electical apparatus 291.3 285.6 279.9 266.5 267.3 274.0 287.3 
Iron and steel products 282.1 27365 253.7 215.0 208.6 200.8 26724 - 
Crude, rolled and forged products 243.4 24st 23767 228.3 225.2 222.0 239.9 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 216.4. 215.0 216.3 21 Sia7 ratte 222.6 218.4 
Agricultural implements 144.7 — 145.4 139.9 140.3 149.6% 158.2 141.7 
Land vehicles and aircraft . reagan 235.6 212.1 161.2 154.4 145.6 228.5 
Automobiles and partes - 277.4 272.5 269.3 171.3 168.5 LS 9 sore 250.6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairingl/ 1252.8 1212.4 1068.2 876.3 . 836.7 722.9 1112.9 
Heating appliances 189.2 17838 180.0 178.4 183.0 191.4 186.0 
Iron and steel fabrication!/(n.e.s.) 259.6 257-5 249.5 235.5 22455). f 220.3 260.9 
Foundry and machine shop products 228.8 d 226.9 211.9 198.3 j 197.2 199.0 222.8 
Other iron and steel products 307.2 289.9 PM chs) 241.5 229.0 229.5 296.2 
Non-ferrous metal products! 346.8 338.0 315.6 295.5 293.4 290.8 349.7 
Non-metallic mineral products 223.5 224.7 223.2 217.0 21D oi 214.8 216.5 
Miscellaneous 339.2 324.0. 325.9 297.6 295.2 287.2 350.6 
LOGGIEG 184.6 183.2 181,4 “20562 277 el S26cChens eaT5S 
MINING 146.5 144.9 143.9 143.6 144.7 150.5 146.9 
Coal 91.6 90.2 8964 90.4 90.9 9555 92.7 
Metallic ores 246.9 244.9 241.5 236.7 . 246.9 259.4 251.7 
Hon-metallic minerals (except coal) 179.8 178.5 LSPS. ~ 184.1 169.9 167.4 169.2 
COMMUHICATIONS UGS 7) 121.8 123.4 123.4 125.2 126.7 117.6 
Telegraphs 130.8 133.4 135.4 . 136.5 138.6 139.7 131.4 
Telephones 115,1 . 118.3 gl Det 119.5 121.2 122.7 113.6 
TRANSPORTATION 126.3 127.68 TO BRGS 127.5 127.4 © 128.0 124.5 
Street railways and cartage 192 e7 195.2 196.4 : 197.5): 200.9 201.9 192.8 
Steam railways 107.7 110.0 111.1 110.6 "109.9 110.2 108.6 
Shipping and stevedoring 117.8 115.4 112.7 107.6 106.6 107.7 104.8 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 112.6 119.3 123.9 124.7 130.7 132.0 109.1 
Building 98.5 103.0 115.2 122.1 . 134.4 137.3 101.8 
Highway 146.6 156.9 - 158.3 155.8 -- 162.4 167.4 132.4 
Railway 96.0 101.7 101.7 99.2 98.3 94.6 95.4 
SERVICES 208.9 211.3 213.1 209.9 210.5 ; 211.2 205.7 
Hotels and restaurants 210.3 214.1 215.5 208.3 206.9 208.0 -- 20566 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 206.3 206.0 208.2 213.0-° ~° 217.4 217.4 206.0 
TRADE 172.0 171.4 172.2 176.5 181.7 192.3 174.8 
Retail 177.8 176.3 176.7 182.4 188.6 203.1 182.0 
Wholesale 157.8 159.8 161.3 162.6 165.0 166.7 157.6 
ALL IBDUSTRI ES 175.6 175.0 172.8 168.7 171.2 Ui Siebuns 175.1 
FINARCE 129.6 130.0 130.0 134.0 134.7 135.0 130.5 
Banks and trust companies 133.2 133.5 - 133.4 - 137.1 137.4 137.5 134.1 
Brokerage and stock market 190.9 192.7 189.7: 191.7 200.5 210.3 178.3 
Insurance 121.3 12257 *122.1 126.5 127.2 127.4 122.8 
WIWE LEADING INDUSTRIES (including Finance) 173.3 172.8 170.8 171,4 173.0 


167.0 169.4 


Revised, as a result of changes in industrial classification. 
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TABLE 5. - INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, AVERAGES 1942-1945 AND QUARTERLY, 1945. 


The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
establishments on or about June l, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Toned Ww SoG rt ces 


MANUFACTURING 
Snimal products - edibls 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 


Rough and dressed lumber 

Furniture 

Other lumber products 
Plant products - edible 


Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 


* 


Textile products 
Thread, yarn end cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 


Artificial silk and silk goods 


Hosiery and knit goods 


Garments and personal furnishings 


Other textile products 


Tobacco 

Beverages 

Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Electric light and power 
Electrical apparatus 

Iron and steel products 


Crude, rolled and forged products 


Machinery (other than vehicles) 

Agricultural implements 

Land vehicles and aircraft 
Automobiles and parts 


Steel shipbuilding and repairing 


Heating appliances 


Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 
Foundry and machine shop products 


Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 


Miscellaneous 
LOGGING 
MINING 


Coal 

Metallic ores 

Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Telegraphs 

Telephones 
TRANSPORTATION 


Street railways and cartage 
Stcam railway operation 
Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
Building 
fiighwey 
Railway 
SERVICES 


Hotels and restaurants 
Persona] (chiefly laundries) 
TRADE 
Retail 
Wholesale 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 


FINANCE 
Banks and trust companies 
Brokerage and stock market operation 
Insurances 

TOTAL 


Part 1. - Index Numbers of Payrolls. 


Average Average Average Average 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
139.9 163.9 167.8 152.1 
111.9 128.3 152.9 157.9 
103.6 111.5 114.3 128.6 
1ISi.0 120.1 125.3 133.1 
108.8 L763 122.9 132.5 
113.6 120.9 130.9 134.1 
109.4 108.1 114.5 119.1 
113.9 11250 123.3 131.1 
126.0 165.7 188.8 184.4 
117.8 125.4 142.3 148.1 
109.7 NALAO 119.5 128.2 
141.9 111.6 119.9 127.0 
118.4 123.3 133.8 142.5 
103.7 105.7 114.9 124.6 
108.0 118.4 163.6 183.2 
114.6 116.7 119.4 124.1 
113.6 114.5 117.8 121.4 
112.0 109.5 108.7 108.5 
118.2 118.4 120.6 124.4 
‘109.8 1TS.7 133.5 143.8 
108.5 109.3 116.3 121.3 
119.2 122.4 121.4 128.3 
113.0 117.2 122.4 123.6 
141.4 153.9 160.5 169.8 
123.3 125.4 140.8 151.5 
202.9 216.2 206.0 174.7 
113.6 122.4 128.1 133.4 
102.7 105.9 109.2 116.6 
136.4 168.7 184.6 165.7 
163.7 207.6 208.6 168.7 
126.1 136.8 136.6 131.8 
123.8 128.4 119.9 V7.4 
135.4 150.0 157.8 174.0 
149.9 190.3 206.0 155.2 
117.3 134.7 130.6 105.6 
283.0 501.3 475.9 Sisee 
109.1 iPivy 130.5 143.4 
152.5 17502 161.6 143.6 
153.7 160.1 166.1 156.1 
215.0 266.5 232.4 17967 
160.4 201.6 187.6 150.2 
117.3 130.4 135.7 138.2 
196.4 241.6 23729 212.0 
135.1 143.6 182.4 210.5 
108.1 102.7 105.3 101.6 
129.2 134.5 154.3 152.2 
99.5 88.7 82.5 Viet 
113.3 116.2 132.8 138.0 
110.8 116.5 Level 140.8 
117.9 129.4 130.3 140.1 
108.5 112.4 126.1 140.6 
116.6 130.2 142.0 152.4 
113.6 130.9 145.3 154.6 
118.4 131.0 142.2 154.8 
114.4 124.9 135.0 137.0 
111.2 12.1 97.7 103.7 
126.4 137.0 79.8 85.3 
94.0 99.7 102.0 104.2 
108.7 123.3 128.1 141.4 
113.8 128.7 140.9 149.1 
119.6 138.8 154.4 161.4 
106.6 116.2 123.6 132.2 
105.7 108.7 aT Aas 1275 
105.4 108.5 116.6 126.2 
106.3 109.3 11901 129.8 
128.3 144.9 148.2 142.6 
111.0 115.5 122.4 130.7 
116.8 121.0 127.6 136.5 
96.0 106.8 133.2 177.4 
106.1 110.5 116.6 y2252 
127.5 143.7 147.1 142.1 


Mar.l 


164.7 
148.9 
120.2 
133.5 
132.67 
131.2 


113.8 
130.0 
187.4 
140.9 


123.6 
120.9 
139.4 
121.4 
191.8 
127.5 
124.4 
113.1 
125.8 
146.6 
123.0 
130.9 
132.9 


198.0 
143.6 
212.8 
128.2 
110.4 
176.5 
196.5 


139.3 
122.7 
175.6 
191.0 
131.2 
417.6 
152.9 
164.0 
177.1 
214.3 
168.8 
137.8 


235.5 
271.9 
108.0 


167.5 

81.35 
136.5 
132.1 
133.6 
131.2 
149.4 


151.6 
157.7 
107.8 
86.3 
69.9 
69.9 
147.2 
146.5 


161.8 
125.6 
121.7 
119.5 
126.1 
148.8 


126.4 
135.5 
158.4 
115.5 
147.9 


1945 
June 1 


157.2 
151.4 
128.4 
132.6 
132.7 
134.4 


120.4 
126.90 
187.0 
136.6 


126.1 
125.6 
140.1 
121.8 
186.8 


123.9 
120.4 
107.5 
121.6 
146.2 
119.5 
130.1 
122.4 


161.5 
149.7 
199.3 
113.0 
166.6 
181.0 


134.4 
115.9 
180.0 
168.8 
115.4 
423.1 
144.0 
142.0 
164.8 
192.8 
159.5 
138.5 


223.6 
170.7 
98.4 


144.3 

75.9 
132.9 
138.6 
138.7 
133.2 
152.1 


163.1 
151.2 
155.1 

97.0 

76.1 
100.6 
134.8 
145.3 


156.3 
129.9 
124.1 
122.65 
127.6 
143.3 


129.7 
135.6 
177.5 
121.1 
142.7 


Sept Gill 


148.0 
164.5 
127.6 
134.66 
134.5 
142.9 


130.8 
132.7 
190.8 
153.0 


154.8 
138.4 
145.3 
126.3 
186.6 


123.5 
120.5 
105.6 
123.5 
145.6 
119.8 
129.1 
120.9 


162.3 
158.3 
142.9 
138.1 
121.7 
159.2 
158.8 


132.3 
115.5 
169.1 
142.9 
110.8 
344.2 
139.2 
140.0 
145.3 
169.9 
136.9 
143.1 


214.6 
158.2 
98.5 


145. 9 

731 
148.8 
148.9 
147.5 
148.9 
156.1 


158.7 
157.7 
143.2 
119.8 

97.4 
126.9 
154.9 
154.0 


166.4 
136.7 
127.3 
125.1 
132.0 
141.1] 


130.2 
135.8 
179.6 
121.9 
140.6 


Dec.l 


136.7 
179.2 
148.5. 
144.9 
144.7 
134.9 


118.2 
146.4 
177.7 
160.2 


138.2 
133.7 
160.8 
136.7 
186.4 
131.8 
130.7 
115.6 
134.8 


156.1 


133.4 
135.1 
124.3 


191.1 
162.1 
125.2 
145.6 
128.8 
159.1 
125.1 


122.3 
122.8 
191.5 

98.0 

55.6 
240.4 
151.3 
119.1 
139.3 
136.6 
127.2 
135.7 


185.8 
263.0 
106.2 


163.0 

79.2 
133.9 
153.3 
144.0 
155.8 
156.1 


163.5 
156,2- 
140.9 
125.9 
116.6 
127.4 
143.2% 


165.9 
143.6 
139.6 
140.0 
138.7 
139.5 
137.7 
140.0 
218.2 
130.9 
139.3. 
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TABLE 6.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, AVERAGES 1942-1945 AND QUARTERLY, 1945. (Concluded). 


ee 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their base 1926#100 to June 1, 1941, as 100, 
for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the base figures used in calculating the latter are the amounts 
disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of June, for services 
rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 2.- Index Numbers of Employment. 


ETE PRE IO Average Average Average . Average 1945 
1942 1945 1944 1945 Mar.1 June 1 Sept.1 Dec.1 
MANUFACTURING 122.9 134.6 133.6 121.2 127.6 124.4 118.2 109.6 
Animal products - edible ’ 100.4 108.7 129.4 130.6 121.3 126.4 136.0 142.0 
Fur and products 98.1 101.5 101.9 113.4 105.9 114.1 114.3 124.9 
Leather and products i 101.8 101.8 100.3 103.1 102.4 102.3 103.6 108.1 
Boots and shoes 98.7 96.0 95.6 99.2 $7.9 97.9 100.0 104.1 
Lumber and products 96.35 96.4 100.4 102.0 97.8 103.3 108.3 100.3 
Rough and dressed lumber 91.3 83.5 84.7 87.9 81.3 90.5 96.0 85.5 
Furniture 100.7 96.5 110.7 117.1 115.5 113.1 117.4 126.5 
Other lumber products 110.0 134.7 139.3 133.3 134.1 134.5 138.5 125.9 
Plant products - edible 0 112.7 112.8 126.8 127.1 121.2 116.3 132.3 132.1 
Pulp and paper products 103.1 101.8 105.9 111.5 107.4 110.3 115.6 118.1 
Pulp and paper 102.5 99.2 101.3 106.7 101.3 106.4 114.1 110.5 
Paper products 111.9 116.9 125.3 130.6 126.4 127.6 132.5 141.1 
Printing and publishing 99.8 98.3 103.2 109.4 106.8 107.7 110.4 117.5 
Rubber products 95.7 96.1 121.0 132.8 134.4 134.5 132.2 132.2 
Textile products ‘ 104.5 100.6 98.5 99.5 101.1 99.0 98.0 102.2 
Thread, yarn and cloth 103.5 95.8 92.7 93.4 94.5 92.3 92.3 96.9 
Cotton yarn and cloth 101.8 94.4 88.5 86.9 88.7 85.35 84.9 89.3 
Woollen yarn and cloth 107.7 97.2 90.6 91.1 91.0 90.4 89.6 95.6 
Artificial silk and silk goods 100.1 95.0 101.4 105.8 107.€ 106.1 105.0 110.7 
Hosiery and knit goods 98.2 98.9 102.7 103.4 104.1 101.7 101.9 109.7 
Garments and personal furnishings 109.0 105.3 101.0 102.7 103.3 103.4 101.8 104.9 
Other textile products 103.4 103.8 103.1 102.7 binorys 102.7 98.4 99.9 
Tobacco 139.8 133.5 124.7 125.8 143.9 116.1 113.6 137.3 
Beverages 114.9 110.1 120.4 129.6 W200 126.1 133.6 136.5 
Chemicals and allied products 185.3 187.4 172.3 139.2 171.4 154.4 110.6 97.2 
Clay, glass and stone products 99.1 100.5 101.9 105.4 99.8 103.7 109.2 113.9 
Electric light and power : 96.1 94.2 94.6 101.4 94.2 98.6 108.7 109.9 
Electrical apparatus 118.4 142.8 153.9 135.6 139.9 134.9 131.3 137.9 
Iron and steel products 144.3 172.5 166.1 134.3 150.9 143.9 127.5 100.9 
Crude, rolled and forged products 11752 124.2 17.9 113.6 118.5 114.8 112.9 105.1 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 112.5 109.4 98.8 97.0 98.9 95.8 96.0 98.8 
Agricultural implements j 117.0 122.8 118.9 131.3 127.5 131.9 129.7 146.6 
Land vehicles and aircraft!/ 133.1 160.2 162.3 126.2 148.6 138.2 117.1 80.4 
Automobiles and parts 112.1 120.2 114.6 97.7 412.4 108.4 105.0 54.5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 238.9 373.8 362.8 278.0 308.5 308.4 266.8 180.6 
Heating appliances 99.4 105.3 107.2 117.4 122.0 121.4 113.6 120.8 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 131.7 142.4 129.5 115.3 126.0 117.0 110.3 9764 
Foundry anc machine shop products 124.7 122.4 109.5 95.9 103.5 98.6 91.2 85.7 
Other iron and steel products 182.8 207.9 176.6 137.9 157.0 148.9 129.2 106.8 
Hon-ferrous metal products EST2 168.4 152.5 120.3 133.1 129.1 108.6 100.1 
Non-metallic mineral products 108.8 TSA 118.4 120.5 118.8 120.0 124.2 119.5 
Miscellaneous!/ 155.1 185.9 166.9 152.0 162.9 155.8 149.7 133.8 
_ LOGGING 124.1 114.0 136.3 156.2 195.3 127.0 114.6 20624 
MINING 96.6 89.4 87.2 82.9 85.0 81.6 81.2 84.9 
Coal 103.5 101.9 98.0 101.3 105.1 100.8 97.7 104.4 
Metallic ores 95.0 81.5 73.6 67.6 70.7 66.5 64.9 69.7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 99.0 97.6 101.7 105.1 99.4 101.4 112.4 104.90 
COMMUHICATIONS 106.7 107.5 111.8 121.0 114.4 118.8 127.0 130.3 
Telegraphs 106.5 114.0 112.5 . 113.8 109.2 109.8 117.2 121.0 
Telephones 106.8 105.3 111.5 123.2 115.8 121.6 129.8 133.1 
TRANSPORTATION 106.4 115.4 122.3 126.0 119.3 127.4 W295 59 129.6 
Street railways 104.7 115.2 125.9 131.6 126.0 130.2 134.1 137.8 
Steam reilway operation 108.6 118.9 123.5 126.4 124.2 125.6 129.3 128.3 
-Shipping and stevedoring 103.0 103.0 110.4 110.4 85.8 124.7 118.8 113.5 
COHSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 93.4 93.2 7561 78.5 64.2 74.2 89.1 95.0 
Building 111.9 113.6 67.6 72.1 57.8 64.3 81.6 97.5 
Highway 80.4 75.9 72.6 73.4 46.7 7361 87.8 92.8 
Railway 88.2 92.0 89.4 95.0 101.9 89.2 101.35 94.2 
SERVICES 104.6 111.1 118.3 120.4 116.4 118.4 124.7 123.6 
Hotels and restaurants 105.4 113.8 123.7 125.7 121.6 123.1 131.7 127.1 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 103.3 106.9 110.0 i 108.4 111.4 113.4 138.6 
TRADE 99.5 98.9 104.7 111.1 106.5 109.1 104.6 122.6 
Retail 99.3 99.3 104.3 110.5 105.9 107.8 107.4 123.4 
Wholesale 98.6 98.1 106.5 115.7 112 .£ 114.5 118.4 122.4 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 113.6 120.4 119.8 114.7 116.7 114.8 113.2 113.4 
FINANCE 105.5 106.5 108.9 112.4 110.9 eee 112.9 116.5 
Banks and trust companies 113.6 115.2 117.4 120.5 119.5 119.5 119.9 123.5 
Brokerage and stock market operation 87.9 93.2 113.3 144.6 125.1 144.6 153.9 170.6 
Insurance 97 04 96.6 98.0 100.4 99.4 98.8 99.8 104.2 
TOTAL 113.2 119.8 119.3 114.6 116.5 114.7 Msn 113.6 


. Revised, as a result of changes in industrial classification. 
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TABLE 6.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


AVERAGES 1942-1945, AND QUARTERLY, 1945. 


' 


The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
establishments on or about Juns 1, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 1.- Index Numbers of Payrolls. 


Areas and Industries 


Maritime 


‘Provinces 


Maritimes 


Quebec 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Ontario 


Prairie 
Provinces 


Prairies 


British | 
Columbia 


B. C. 


ly Revised, as 


Manufacturing 
Lumber Products 
Pulp and Paper 
Iron and Steel 

Logging 


Mining 
Transportation 
Construction 
Trade 

- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Lumber Products 
Pulp and Paper 
Textile Products 
Chemical and Allied Produsts 
Iron and Steel ' 


Logging 

Mining 
Communications 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 

Trade 

- All Industries 


- Manufacturing 


Lumber Products 

Plant Products - eidlbe 
Pulp and Paper 

Textile Products 


Chemical and Allied Products 
Electrical Apparatus 
Iron and Steel 
Non-ferrous Metal Products 
Logging 
Mining 
Communications 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 
Trade 
- All Industries 


- Manufacturing 


Animal Products - edible 
Lumber Products 

Plant Products - edible 
Textile Products 

Iron and Steel 


Mining 
Communications 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 

Trade 

- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Animal Products - edible 
Lumber Products 
Plant Products - edible 
Pulp and Paper 
Iron and Steel 


Non-ferrous Metal Products! 
Logging 
Mining 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 
Trade 


- All Industries 


Average 
1942 


139.4 
120.3 
114.3 
170.5 
132.1 


112.9 
173.4 
142.5 
108.3 
136.0 


145.2 
116 .2 
109.1 
115.7 
214.4 
175.1 


159.8 
112.9 
107.8 
112.3 
127.8 
121.1 
105.1 
135.4 


133.7 
111.0 
117.5 
110.8 
113.3 


176.4 
132.2 
147.1 
142.3 
149.9 

98.0 
109.2 
114.2 

89.8 
112.4 
103.0 
123.6 


136.6 
120.0 
109.7 
116.4 
116.7 
151.9 


135.6 
107.5 
108.3 

94.0 
103.7 
107.2 
117.1 


170.6 
110.6 
114.1 
135.1 
108.2 
$68.1 
120.9 

99.2 

99.7 
116.0 
143.4 
114.3 
113.7 
140.8 


Average 
1943 


178.0 
130.6 
121.2 
242.7 
156.4 


112.1 
209.5 
136.7 
111.0 
155.5 


175.8 
126.8 
108.7 
118.3 
242 4 
242.5 


157.5 
115.0 
110.9 
120.4 
124.7 
141.5 
109.7 
155.6 


149.8 
127.6 
123.0 
111.8 
114.5 


186.0 
152.2 
171.4 
173.0 
146.2 


84.9 
112.5 
125.1 

99.4 
125.2 
104.7 
135.3 


154.1 
146.0 
111.4 
135.5 
121.6 
184.1 


140.6 
112.2 
147.1 
99.0 
114.6 
110.6 
128.1 


217.6 
132.0 
111.4 
153.4 
113.1 
557.1 


122.7 
121.3 

93.5 
134.6 
229.4 
130.9 
118.5 
174.5 


a result of changes in industrial classification. 


Average 
1944 


192.8 
167.4 
125.5 
258.4 


186.3 


135.3 
212.9 
131.9 
126.1 
V6Tew 


178.7 
142.9 
121.7 
122.8 
254.3 
241.8 


215.9 
114.7 
122.6 
131.7 

92.1 
153.9 
117.5 
157.6 


153.6 
131.7 
13702 
117.1 
114.8 


169.9 
166.3 
172.0 
17261 
203.6 


79.1 
126.8 
135.6 

81.8 
135.1 
111.0 
138.2 


164.9 
189.5 
123.7 
151.5 
124.4 
183.1 


151.5 
119.9 
138.2 

96.7 
128.2 
121.1 
138.0 


214.6 
145.7 
118.4 
188.3 
122.7 
508.5 
108.0 
138.4 

91.1 
148.7 
140.3 
148.5 
131.5 
169.2 


Average 
1945 


178.4 
134.0 
133.1 
228.1 
193.8 


135.2 
224.3 
126.9 
140.4 
163.7 


160.1 
154.5 
12959 
130.0 
186.7 
194.1 


256.1 
107.1 
136.4 
144.2 

98.8 
158.4 
125.4 
149.6 


139.4 
136.0 
141.8 
126.6 
116.4 


154.1 
160.9 
138.7 
153.5 
298.2 

75.8 
142.0 
145.3 

96.7 
142.2 
121.0 
132.6 


155.8 
183.5 
131.2 
160.2 
133.9 
152.8 


146.8 
134.1 
146.4 
101.2 
140.9 
131.8 
139.7 


193.4 
157.9 
121.3 
194.2 
129.3 
392.4 


112.9 
130.9 

87.9 
160.7 
124.5 
165.2 
142.4 
159.8 


197.1 
142.9 
129.3 
267.1 
249.7 


149.2 
"261.4 
94.2 
133.4 
172.68 


172.4 
138.8 
123.5 
134.1 
238.3 
219.9 


363.8 
1112.6 
127.8 
134.5 
82,0 
156.1 
120.9 
15761 


153.0 
131.7 
133.62 
122.7 
1119,0 


178.9 
179.0 
165.4 
171.8 
387.2 

80.5 
132.1 


141.8. 


83.8 
138.9 
115.5 
140.8 


162.1 
174.8 
151.5 
150.2 
139.9 
170.0 


159.2 
125.2 
141.4 
78,9 
142 .2 
124.5 
157.6 


200.56 
139.1 
120.5 
162.2 
126.4 
446.0 
105.5 
133.1 

85.5 
154.5 
118.0 
157.2 
137.2 
160.9 


Le9ua=b 


182.7 
145.90 
133.0 
233.7 
178.1 


131.0 
227.5 
127.2 
137.4 
164.2 


169.0 
154.1 
129.8 
131.1 
215.3 
214.56 


175.0 
105.5 
133.7 
147.3 

92.6 
154.6 
123.4 
152.4 


143.6 
139.1 
131.7 
123.4 
114.9 


170.8 
163.8 
147.7 
159.0 
231.7 


76.0 
139.7 
144.5 

86.35 
139.2 
118.6 
133.5 


153.2 
167.4 
122.5 
147.9 
133.4 
153.0 


136.4 
132.8 
143.5 

94.7 
134.7 
126.3 
134.9 


195.2 
138.2 
119.0 
159.4 
121.5 
429.7 


103.8 
134.5 

81.0 
157.5 
122.8 
161.6 
137.6 
159.2 


_Mar.l dune 1 Sept.1 


169.3 
137.3 
140.6 
207.90 
102.3 


130.9 


199.6 
146.4 
138.2 


156.8 


154.1 
173.1 
138.2 
129.5 


147.6 


180.35 


161.8 
103.4 
142.3 
150.8 
118.3 
166.8 


125.6 


146.1 


135.0 
145.2 
145.6 
132.4 
115.8 


128.1 
154.6 
130.3 
143.0 
237.1 


72.0 
152.1 
149.4 
107.5 
145.4 
120.9 
130.2 


153.2 
181.0 
135.4 
161.1 
131.3 
145.1 


141.4 
146.0 
152.3 
122.1 
142.8 
131.0 
142.7 


202.1 
192.2 
126.3 
241.6 
133.3 
392.4 


117.0 
132.1 

91.8 
169.5 
136.7 
175.1 
146.1 
167.0 


Decel 


163.0 
112.9 
140.9 
191.6 
257.4 


144.8 
135.8 
165.8 
156.8 
VSS 


142.7 
164.8 
138.3 
138.6 
113.5 
145.0 


34503 
108.6 
151.6 
153.5 
114.3 
162.6 
125.5 
145.0 
123.7 
132.6 
152.1 
137.5 
123.7 


128.1 
195.2 
100.2 
154.8 
$79.3 

76.4 
159.2 
148.9 
123.2 
149.9 
132.2 
126.9 


158.3 
225.9 
120.2 
180.5 
134.3 
140.3 


154.0 
129.8 
153.3 
119.9 
150.5 
145.2 
148.4 


173.1 
176.2 
127.1 
221.9 
143.9 
262.9 


122.1 
135.8 

92.7 
172.0 
135.4 
177.0 
167.1 
155.8 


TABLE 6.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY ECONOMIC ARRAS AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES - (Concluded). 


EL OSie 


The index numbers of employment in this table have been converted from their base 1926=100 to June 1, 194] as 


100, for compariso 
amounts disbursed 


services rendered in the week preceding. 


Maritime 


Part 2.- Index Numbers of Enployment. 


Areas and Industries 


Provinces 


Maritimes 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Prairie 


Provinces 


‘Prairies - 


British , 
Columbia 


All Manufacturing 
Lumber products 
Pulp and paper 
Iron and steel 

Logging 

Mining 

Transportation 

Construction 

Trade 

All Industries 


All Manufacturing 
Lumber products 
Pulp and paper 
Textile products 
Chemical and allied products 
Iron and steel 

Logging 

Mining 

Communications 

Transportation 

Construction 

Services 

Trade 

All Industries 


All Manufacturing 
Lumber products 
Plant products - edible 
Pulp and paper 
Textile products 
Chemical and allied products 
Blectrical apparatus 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Logzing 


Mining 
Communications 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 

Trade 

All Industries 


All Manufacturing 
Animal products - edible 
Lumber products 
Plant products - edible 
Textile products 
Iron and steel 


ON a wt 
Communications 

Transportation 

Construction 

Services 

Trade 

All Industries 


All Manufacturing 

Animal products - edible 
Lumber products 

Plant products - edible 
Pulp and paper 

Iron and steel 

Non-ferrous metal products 
Loggin 


Mining 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 

Trade 

All Industries 


Average 
1942 


117.0 

97.3 
102.1 
147.7 
109.4 


91.0 
155.5 
116.5 
102.8 
114.3 


124.9 

88.9 
102.6 
105.8 
VOT. 
147.2 
133.5 


103.8 
109.7 
101.6 
103.2 
111.0 
100.9 
118.3 


119.0 

95.38 
113.8 
103.7 
102.1 
166.5 
115.6 
133.2 
121.8 
133.8 


89.8 
103.6 
106.0 

77.4 
104.5 

96.5 
110.8 


122.6 
111.2 

97.9 
115.5 
114.1 
130.1 
121.5 


103.5 
101.9 
79.7 
95.0 
101.1 
105.7 


145.4 
101.2 
102.3 
126.2 
105.7 
295.3 


100.1 
116.9 
101.1 
104.6 
122.1 


Average 
1943 


135.9 
102.2 
104.1 
190.9 
111.2 


83.7 
180.9 
102 .4 
101.5 
‘119.5 


140.3 

88.8 
100.4 
103.0 
206.5 
195.4 
115.1 


106.4 
108.4 
106.2 

98.6 
119.3 
101.8 
127.1 


125.8 
105.6 
112.9 
102.7 

96.7 
163.4 
131.0 
144.2 
138.6 
113.6 


7504 
101.9 
113.9 

80.1 
109.4 

9404 
114.8 


134.1 
132.4 

89.4 
130.5 
112.9 
153.7 
120.6 


107.5 
111.5 

T7501 
101.7 
101.9 
110.2 


172.8 
110.6 

92.0 
130.6 
104.9 
430.6 


110.1 
157.0 
110.7 
103.2 
140.8 


Average 
1944 


139.2 
116.2 
102.5 
190.0 
120.5 


89.5 
180.7 
90.3 
108.1 
120.1 


138.9 

94.9 
106.0 
101.6 
190.6 
191.1 
135.9 


102.1 
113.2 
1135.4 

7402 
126.9 
107.8 
124.9 


124.8 
105.6 
127.9 
106.3 

93.9 
142.7 
142.2 
138.5 
132.6 
150.8 


69.4 
108.2 
119.9 

65.6 
114.8 

99.1 
114.3 


139.4 
169.2 

98.8 
143.4 
111.6 
144.7 
123.2 


109.9 
119.9 

69.8 
112.6 
109.3 
114.6 


171.2 
117.7 

94.6 
153.9 
110.1 
398.2 


Average 
1945 


129.2 

97.7 
105.2 
167.1 
117.5 


85.7 
183.1 

91.9 
119.6 
117.5 


122.2 
100.7 
111.0 
102.9 
145.6 
150.8 
147.7 


93.9 
125.0 
LUT or 

75.5 
128.9 
111.9 
116.4 


114.7 
108.0 
126.4 
113.4 
94.1 
126.7 
135.3 
113.8 
113.36 
xR AY 


66.8 
119.2 
124.0 

75.3 
113.9 
106.5 
110.6 


128.9 
158.8 
105.2 
144.6 
113.0 
116.4 
118.0 


117.3 
121.7 
72.4 
116.0 
116.5 
AS 


125.2 

96.3 
157.3 
113.1 
300.1 


Mar.1 


137.6 

96.1 
104.7 
185.7 
168.2 


86.9 
209.5 
63.0 
111.4 
118.0 


128.6 

90.9 
105.4 
104.6 
187,0 
166.5 
195.7 


9704 
119.5 
102.9 

63,2 
127.1 
106.8 
119.8 


122.2 
103.7 
119.3 
109.2 

95.4 
149.1 
139.2 
130.3 
130.2 
263.6 


69.2 
111.8 
114.9 

65.6 
109.0 
102.4 
114.2 


151.3 
148.5 
117.7 
137.2 
118.0 
125.5 
123.7 


108.8 


va liysal 
55.4 
111.2 
109.9 


107.6 

9267 
122.3 
112.4 
$31.3 

99.0 
125.0 


110.6 

96.1 
129.0 
108.3 
533.0 

93.4 
121.6 


with the index number of payrolls; the base figures used in calculating the latter are the 
y the co-operating establishments on the pay day falling nearest to the first of june, for 


19465 

June 1 Sept.l 
152.3 12562 
110.7 99.5 
106.6 110.0 
169.9 156.9 
105.9 60.0 
86.9 83.6 
187.9 161.5 
93.4 104.9 
118.1 118.4 
118.8 113.6 
127.35 117.9 
99.6 112.9 
111.3 116.0 
102.6 1u1.7 
166.9 112.0 
164.6 141.1 
106.3 93.8 
92.3 91.6 
122.3 131.0 
122.4 126.5 
70.0 87.6 
Loiee 134.7 
109.3 109.1 
117.2 113.2 
117.3 111.2 
110.5 115.0 
116.4 128.35 
110.8 Tayo 
93.0 92.5 
137.5 103.4 
135.8 133.1 
121.6 107.6 
121.3 109.5 
186.0 186.7 
66.2 64.7 
116.6 124.9 
125.1 128.9 
68.3 82.2 
liz. 117.6 
104.5 104.4 
110.9 108.6 
127.9 125.8 
149.3 153.9 
100.6 104.7 
133.0 146.2 
116.5 108.3 
117.5 109.5 
112.6 114.4 
P1558) 124.6 
119.8 125.4 
68.6 86.2 
112.4 Live 
UNAS GLa 
110.5 114.7 


154.3 

99.0 
201.4 
115.2 
306.2 

97.4 
121.9 


“Dec.1 


118.7 

83.6 
108.4 
144.0 
157.3 


88.6 
158.0 
125.4 
136.0 
122.5 


108.7 
102.8 
115.4 
105.5 

86.0 
110.4 
211.0 


94.2 
136.3 
127.3 

88.4 
129.3 
120.6 
114.0 


103.3 
103.8 
129.4 
122.3 

98.2 
102.9 
131.6 

84.35 
105.2 
290.3 


68.2 
131.0 
128.3 

92.2 
117.5 
116.5 
107.3 


127.9 
181.8 

94.6 
158.8 
106.8 
105.7 
121.1 


124.7 
125.5 

84.6 
122.4 
128.8 


138.4 

99.7 
185.2 
120.1 
203.2 

97.8 
124.4 


TABLE 7.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY CITIES AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES - (Concluded). 


Peete © tee 


The index numbers of employment in this table have beer converted from their base 19262100 to 


June 1, 1941 as 100, for comparison with the index numbers of payrolls; the base figures used in 


calculating the latter are the amounts disbursed by the co-operating establishments on the pay day 
falling nearest to the first of June, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Part 2. - Index Numbers of Employment 


Cities and Industries 


MONTREAL = 


Montreal 
QUEBEC - 


Quebec 


TORONTO - 


Toronto 


OTTAWA - 


Ottawa 
HAMILTON - 


Hamilton 
WINDSCR 


Winnipeg 
VANCOUVER - 


Vancouver 


Manufacturing 
Plant products - edible 
Pulp and paper 
Textiles 
Tobacco 
Iron and steel 


Communications 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 

Trade 

- Ail Industries 


Manufacturing 
Chemicals 
Iron and steel 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 
Trade 
- All industries 


Manufacturing 
Plant products - edible 
Pulp and paper 
Textiles 
Chemicels 
Electrical apparatus 
Iron and steel 


Communications 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 

Trade 

- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Pulp and paper 
Iron and steel 

Construction 

Services 

Trade 

- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Textiles 
Electrical apparatus 
iron and steel 
Construction 
Trade 
- All Industries 


Manufacturing 


Iron and steel 
Construction 
Trade 
- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Animal products - edible 
Textiles 
Chemicals 
Iron and steel 


Communications 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 

Trade 

- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Lumber products 
Iron and steel 

Communications 

Transportation 

Construction 

Scrvices 

Trade 

- All Industries 


Average 


1942 


125.2 
101.4 
107.1 
108.0 
119.0 
149.5 


107.9 

92.0 
115.6 
106.8 
101.2 
118.7 


152.7 
217.8 
192.2 
106.1 
101.2 
105.3 

98.0 
136.2 


127.35 
104.5 
102.0 
105.2 
181.8 
121.3 
158.0 


104.3 
106.8 
67.4 
103.9 
98.6 
117.5 


109.6 
108.2 

93.8 
114.6 
112.2 
101.3 
107.5 


119.5 
101.2 
117.8 
132.7 

73.0 

98.6 
115.2 


124.8 
126.3 
136.5 

98.8 
122.9 


123.1 

98.8 
114.3 
775.9 
115.8 


97.7 
101.7 
44.7 
104.7 
102.8 
108.4 


183.0 

94.6 
335.9 
108.3 
102.5 
149.5 
103.6 
10367 
144.5 


Average 


1943 


146.3 

97.0 
110.1 
103.3 
119.9 
190.5 


105.8 
89.1 
97.8 

113.7 

103.3 

152.9 


195.7 
272.4 
359.5 
112.8 
101.4 
113.9 
103.1 
165.9 


140.5 
101.9 
100.8 
102.0 
194.1 
147.2 
188.1 


101.7 
116.5 
78.0 
110.5 
97.3 
127.3 


116.6 
112.8 
107.2 

89.9 
121.9 
105.7 
115.7 


119.7 
93.8 
123.6 
153.9 
72.5 
96.0 
115.3 


135.2 
137.5 
134.1 
103.9 
133.0 


132.3 
119.2 
114.9 
532.7 
141.4 


96.1 
111.3 
43.7 
10S.3 
103.2 
114.9 


23704 

86.0 
497.8 
109.2 
113.7 
157.7 
115.5 
102.2 
173.3 


Average 


1944 


144.7 

99.8 
117.4 
LO2.5 
114.0 
195.7 


112.1 
98.9 
86.9 

126.6 

108.9 

133.1 


190.2 
229.1 
400.0 
120.4 

95.7 
127.3 
112.7 
163.7 


140.7 
115.5 
107.5 

97.0 
178.2 
158.0 
183.9 


107.6 
125.4 

73.9 
117.0 
102.2 
128.9 


114.9 
112.3 
107.7 

71.4 
124.2 
112.2 
110.7 


11503 

95.1 
131.0 
119.2 

50.9 
102.1 
DST 


127.6 
127.5 
115.2 
119.6 
126.6 


137.5 
154.3 
112.4 
532.8 
139.4 


99.1 
122.3 
30.3 
123.4 
110.3 
112.8 


228.8 

97 oL 
447.6 
111.7 
reales, 
112.2 
112.9 
110.4 
171.90 


Average 


1945 


126.9 
102.8 
123.5 
102.4 
109.7 
151.3 


126.9 
104.7 

97.3 
131.1 
113.2 
122.3 


139.9 
113.9 
249.7 
126.9 
100.5 
132.6 
12267 
132.6 


124.4 
116.5 
114.3 

97.6 
158.2 
145.7 
132.9 


122.0 
133.8 

90.7 
108.9 
109.4 
120.2 


101.5 
109.9 

81.1 

76.1 
132.9 
120.6 
107.9 


109.5 

94.8 
121.8 
107.4 

80.5 
109.2, 
108.9 


103.4 
97.2 


116.3 


122.5 
105.4 


125.9 
147.8 
114.7 
391.0 
112.4 
110.1 
133.7 

38.5 
129.0 
117.9 
116.7 


189.1 
104.2 
318.6 
120.6 
143.7 
120.3 
135.2 
117.1 
156.3 


Mar.1 


134.4 
104.0 
120.7 
105.0 
114.€ 
168.8 


120.6 
77.0 
92.0 

130.4 

110.1 

125.2 


154.8 
165.4 
276.6 
123.9 

90.9 
130.6 
114.0 
140.1 


132.9 
115.7 
111.8 

98.5 
183.3 
150.8 
152.0 


115.4 
127.5 

76.7 
107.4 
105.4 
124.3 


110.7 
108.7 
103.1 

69.€ 
125.8 
113.6 
109.4 


115.8 

95.9 
128.7 
118.3 

67.3 
105.3 
MIO 


122.3 
119.9 
106.9 
125.1 
121.9 


129.5 
130.9 
119.0 
541.9 
120.9 


98.6 
150.8 
29.3 
122.1 
109.9 
115.0 


199.6 
103.5 
358.2 
114.8 
133.8 
101.0 
120.1 
111.6 
157.2 


1945 
June 1 Sept.1l 
130.8 122.3 
101.2 101.4 
121.6 123.8 
102.6 100.7 
108.9 107.93 
163.0 142.4 
126.0 131.2 
TU) Ghee lee 
85.6 101.9 
130.9 132.8 
111.3 =110.3 
124.5 119.9 
152.3 131.2 
135.0 66.8 
287.6 253.8 
130.6 129.4 
95.6 112.0 
123.9 137.9 
120.4 124.5 
139.8 128.6 
L271 19.9 
17268: SetLS.8 
110.8 114.6 
97.1 95.4 
166.7 132.9 
146.4 145.8 
143.6 125.2 
120.5 127.8 
1351.0 134.0 
81.3 99.0 
108.2 107.4 
106.4 107.7 
121.6 117.3 
100.4 94 62 
106.9 109.5 
84.3 62.1 
73.3 76.3 
128.1 140.2 
115.7 115.0 
105.6 104.1 
110.3 104.0 
94.6 81.0 
121.9 114.5 
108.3 99.9 
69.1 82.5 
109.0 104.2 
109.1 104.3 
117.0 . 111.4 
113.2 106.3 
112.7 (118.2 
126.3 116.3 
117.4 112.4 
126.1 122.3 
132.2 146.2 
118.5 §=116.1 
496.5 278.2 
112.2 108.5 
112.1 117.8 
129.7 134.2 
29.8 43.6 
122.4 127.4 
111.9 113.4 
114.1  =114.5 
200.2 194.2 
100.5 107.6 
356.6 325.38 
121.2 128,5 
144.6 152.8 
115.9 135.6 
135.2 »=144.3 
114.5 118.6 
160.7 161.9 


Dec.1l 


114.7 
104.7 
130.7 
104.8 
111.4 
111.0 


140.2 
121.5 
114.6 
135.4 
123.9 
117.4 


95.6 
37.1 
91.1 
127.9 
111.5 
140.7 
131.1 
105.7 


113.1 
124.6 
125.2 
102.1 
135.6 
138.2 

92.90 


134.8 
137.3 
117.5 
111.9 
121.2 
115.9 


94.1 
112.7 
61.9 
95.0 
138.1 
137.8 
111.6 


103.4 

98.9 
116.4 

94.5 
112.9 
117.8 
106.6 


44.9 
30.2 
114.3 
119.1 
53.8 


122.7 
181.5 
104.8 
196.9 
100.8 


117.90 
143.7 

62.1 
141.7 
135.4 
123.1 


163.1 
107.8 
202.6 
127.0 
153.3 
144.2 
142.3 
129.9 
145.4 


The base figures used in calculating these indexes are the amounts disbursed by the °O-operating 
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TABLE 7.- INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS BY CITIES AND PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, 
AVERAGES 1942-1945, AND QUARTERLY, 1945. 


ec — —— — 


establishments on, or about June 1, 1941, for services rendered in the week preceding. 


Cities and Industries 


MONTREAL = 


Montreal 


QUEBEC - 


Quebec 
TORONTO - 


Toronto 
OTTAWA - 


Cttawa 
HAMILTON - 


Hamilton 
WINDSOR 


Windsor 
WINNIPEG 


Vancouver 


Manufacturing 
Plant Products - edible 
Pulp and Paper 
Textiles 
Tobacco 
Iron and 8teel 


Communications 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 

Trade 

- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Chemicals 
Iron and Steel 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 
Trade 
- All Industries 


Manufacturing ; 
Plant Products - edible 
Pulp and Paper 
Textiles 
Chemicals 
Electrical Apparatus 
Iron and &teel 


Communications 
Transportation 
Construction 
Services 

Trade 

- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Pulp and Paper 
Iron and Steel 

Construction 

Services 

Trade 

- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Textiles 
Electrical Apparatus 
Iron and Steel 
Construction 
Trade 
- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Iron and Steel 
Construction 
Trade 
- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Animal Products - edible 
Textiles 
Chemicals 
Iron and Steel 

Communications 

Transportation 

Construction 

Services 

Trade 

- All Industries 


Manufacturing 
Lumber Products 
Iron and Steel 

Communications 

Transportation 

Construction 

Services 

Trade 

- All Industries 


Part 1.- Index Numbers of Payrolls 


Average 
1942 


144.3 
109.8 
107.4 
116.4 
128.1 
175.5 


108.0 
104.1 
132.4 
116.7 
105.5 
133.1 


174.7 
276.2 
217.5 
115.3 
132.0 
113.9 
103.8 
156.2 


144.0 
109.3 
108.6 
119.3 
191.6 
132.9 
184.3 


108.9 
116.7 

73.7 
110.6 
104.9 
131.4 


122.2 
111.6 
130.6 
131.6 
129.6 
104.4 
119.2 


135.7 
112.3 
150.1 
147.7 

86.9 
105.3 
131.7 


128.0 
130.0 
151.2 

96.8 
127.4 


136.2 
112.3 
116.3 
854.7 
134.6 

97.0 
109.6 

43.4 
111.4 
110.4 
116.5 


222.6 
106.4 
413.1 
115.9 
111.4 
172.2 
117.1 
112.9 
172.5 


Average 
1943 


181.4 
113.8 
113.9 
117.2 
148.6 
244.2 


110.5 
103.0 
115.4 
137.7 
111.6 
161.5 


254.2 
417.8 
412.4 
127.5 
149.3 
129.9 
113.4 
215.0 


169.2 
108.1 
109.2 
123.4 
224.8 
164.7 
235.7 


110.8 
131.1 

85.8 
124.3 
106.9 
150.9 


137.93 
118.7 
158.4 
110.7 
146.6 
114.7 
129.3 


141.1 
107.5 
154.0 
154.1 

95.9 
104.2 
136.1 


146.2 
149.1 
161.3 
105.3 
145.35 


150.6 
138.8 
121.0 
635.2 
166.5 

95.7 
126.9 

45.9 
121.4 
112.7 
126.3 


308.5 


101.8 
634.0 
119.1 
132.2 
194.6 
135.8 
119.2 
223.5 


Average 
1944 


184.5 
125.0 
128.3 
122.0 
160.4 
243.4 


122.3 
117.2 
106.6 
155.1 
118.2 
165.1 


274.3 
58764 
523.3 
142.6 
145.5 
151.8 
129.8 
232.0 


17403 
116.8 
118.3 
121.5 
211.6 
180.7 
241.8 


123.6 
141.2 

83.7 
137.8 
112.0 
156.0 


142.8 
124.5 
163.1 

88.7 
151.5 
125.4 
132.8 


139.3 
109.6 
170.8 
143.2 

67.2 
113.4 
134.4 


142.2 
142.9 
144.0 
115.1 
142.0 


161.7 
181.6 
119.5 
636.4 
171.5 
101.2 
135.9 

33.7 
138.6 
122.1 
134.6 


292.8 
116.3 
567.0 
127.9 
148.4 
142.6 
153.4 
133.0 
218.2 


Average 
1945 


163.7 
131.5 
138.5 
128.8 
164.7 
192.6 


135.4 
138.5 
120.3 
160.6 
125.7 
153.3 


197.3 


211.5 
322.3 
153.6 
160.5 
164.9 
139.0 
182.5 


153.4 
124.5 
128.3 
124.8 
194.3 
175.1 
IN ALA 


139.9 
151.9 
103.6 
139.6 
122.2 
145.0 


130.6 
126.7 
126.6 

96.2 
165.5 


136.7 


132.2 


130.8 
109.8 
158.4 
128.2 
103.3 
122.1 
129.8 


110.1 
104.3 
147.8 
121.3 
113.1 


iNet 
177.9 
151.8 
485.4 
145.2 
114.9 
yar! 

42.9 
148.3 
133.4 
135.2 


242.3 
122.1 
419.2 
138.9 
167.3 
149.9 
170.1 
143.9 
198.5 


Mar.1 


178.0 
131.4 
134.4 
134.1 
177.4 
221.2 


126.6 

99.4 
114.6 
157.4 
122.3 
160.5 


220.9 
$02.9 
349.3 
145.6 
146.3 
174.4 
129.8 
195.9 


167.7 
121.7 
126.1 
126.4 
218.7 
185.0 
204.6 


131.0 
147.6 
88.5 
159.4 
LU Tred 
153.1 


141.4 
125.6 
160.0 

90.5 
168.8 
131.7 
135.9 


142.6 
112.0 
176.2 
144.8 

86.7 
117.5 
138.4 


140.8 
139.7 
136.0 
117.9 
140.9 


160.2 
163.0 
136.7 
673.0 
162.1 
107.8 
150.2 

32.9 
162.1 
125.4 
136.1 


263.1 
125.6 
479.8 
135.4 
159.4 
136.9 
158.3 
138.9 
205.7 


1 
une 1 


170.3 
128.8 
134.4 
131.4 
164.8 
208.3 


132.7 
138.9 
106.9 
157.9 
123.8 
157.5 


231.8 
274.9 
409.3 
157.8 
154.9 
154.2 
136.6 
205.5 


160.0 
119.2 
124.5 
121.4 
210.4 
LT Ded 
190.1 


138.6 
150.3 

90.5 
137.7 
119.8 
148.5 


129.3 
122.4 
133.2 

94.6 
157.0 
133.2 
130.2 


130.2 
111.5 
161.1 
126.3 

87.7 
119.2 
128.2 


121.7 
117.7 
145.5 
123.0 
123.7 


150.2 
155.5 
131.6 
624.5 
143.0 
108.7 
150.4 

33.0 
141.0 
127.1 
131.1 


253.3 
114.9 
461.2 
134.9 
167.8 
143.6 
168.5 
139.0 
202.5 


945 
Sept. 1 


157.8 
1$1.1 
140.0 
129.0 
169.4 
180.4 


139.0 
141.4 
129.8 
166.5 
125.1 
150.6 


178.6 
126.8 
296.6 
161.2 
188.4 
167.6 
142.2 
172.9 


149.1 
125.9 
129.3 
124.7 
169.0 
173.9 
162.8 


149.7 
154.1 
114.6 
139.4 
121.2 
142.6 


120.6 
128.6 

95.2 

9723 
165.9 
136.7 
127.7 


122.5 
103.7 
135.2 
118.9 
107.3 
120.1 
123.2 


115.3 
110.6 
145.7 
120.3 
118.2 


150.6 
179.4 
135.7 
367.5 
144.6 
131.2 
155.5 

49.3 
148.4 
130.6 
135.0 


246.5 
125.0 
418.7 
138.8 
176.9 
164.7 
180.8 
148.2 
204.1 


Dec. 


149.1 
141.9 
153.8 
136.5 
173.1 


144.0 


154.2 
149.1 
140.9 
169.4 
1357.2 
147.7 


125.6 

73.9 
119.0 
156.9 
181.0 
173.2 
148.7 
136.6 


139.6 
137.0 
142.2 
133.5 
172.6 
169.4 
119.5 


158.3 
156.5 
135.1 
145.9 
134.5 
139.8 


122.3 
130.6 

97.9 
123.3 
178.3 
147.6 
134.8 


122.1 
115.9 
143.9 
112.1 
149.2 
135.4 


126.0 


47.6 
30.2 
149.2 
123.0 
55.7 
65.7 
232.5 
128.4 
244.3 


133.7 


114.9 
164.7 

71.9 
158.4 
151.2 
144.5 


194.3 
129.7 
268.6 
146.3 
183.8 
184.1 
182.9 
157.9 
182.0 


TABLE Yi-- PER CAPITA Wi.ALY EARNINGS OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 
IN CANADA, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1942-1945, AND QUARTERLY IN 1945. 


Industries 


MANUFACTURING 
Animal products - edible 
Fur and products 
Leather and products 
Boots and shoes 
Lumber and products 


Rough end dressed lumber 

Furniture 

Other lumber products 
Plant products - edible 


Pulp and paper products © 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 


Textile products 
Threed, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Artificial silk and silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile products 


Tobacco 

Beverages 

Chemical and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Electric light and power 
Electrical apparatus 

Iron and steel products 


Crude, rolled and forged products 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 
Agricultural implements 
Land vehicles and aircraft 
Automobiles and parts 


Steel shipbuilding and repairi 
Heating appliances 


Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 


Foundry and machine shop products 
Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products 


Non-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous 
LOGGING 
MINING 
Coal 
Metallic ores 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telegraphs 
Telephones 
TRANSPORTATION 


Street railways and cartage 
Steam railway operation 
Shipping and stevedoring 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
Building 
Highway 
Railwey 
SERVICES 
Hotels and restaurants 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 
TRADE 
Retail 
Wholesale 
EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Finance 
Benks and trust companies 


Brokerage and stock market operations 


Insurance 
NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Average 


1942 


29.17 
27.57 
26.37 
20.50 
19.60 
23.94 
24.55 
23.88 
22.50 
23.48 


31.08 
33.95 
25.52 
50.33 
27.57 


20.51 
21.16 
20.44 
21.89 
21.46 
18.65 
20.02 
22 42 


Average 


1943 


$ 
51.50 
29.34 
28.50 
22.50 
21.68 
26.00 


26.83 
25013 
25.06 
25.25 


51.92 
54.92 
25.76 
31.50 
29,91 


21,92 
22.45 
21.71 
22.91 
25029 
20.26 
21.57 
23.51 


20.90 
53.56 


30.69 


29.36 
55.92 


55024 
33025 
36.96 
41.27 


29.84 
37.99 
35.03 
54.69 
53.50 


37.15 
29.52 
24.78 
36.09 


33.18 
39.70 
50.84 
29.56 
28.60 
29.64 


_ 35.86 


32.59 
58.79 
51.04 
29.64 
$4.85 
25673 
26.01 
18.58 
17.77 
19.91 
25625 
23.08 
32.07 
30.78 


51.19 
27.43 
34.97 
56.58 


Per Capita Weekly Earnings 


Average 


1944 


$ 
32.66 


30.00 
29.40 
23.46 
22.53 
27.63 


28.44 
26.45 
26.89 
252.68 


35.10 
56.56 
26.15 
$2.71 
32039 


25.14 
23.91 
25.35 
23.91 
24.58 
20.89 
22.93 
24.63 


23.25 
34.58 
32.07 
30.80 
$7.23 


35.89 
34.64 
58.42 
42.47 


32.19 
58.94 
37.03 
35.74 
34.68 


58.10 
$1.35 
26.54 
58.05 


56.95 
40.68 
32.354 
30.81 
29.21 
51.57 
37.07 


33.43 
40.5% 
31.48 
29.74 
34.12 
27.73 
27.73 
19.41 
18.76 
20.55 
26.21 
24.03 
32.79 
31.84 


32.55 
28.59 
35.89 
38.07 


Average 


1945 


$ 
32.65 
30.81 
29.80 
24.18 
23.42 
27.67 


28.69 
26.86 
27.20 
26.54 


* $3.80 


37.08 
26.91 
33.49 
52 46 


23.85 
24.59 
24.13 
24.47 
25.41 
21.50 
25.93 
24.89 


Mar.1 


$ 
33.56 


31.14 
29,82 
24.42 
28.78 
28.52 


29.59 
27.06 
27.535 
26.51 


53.77 
37.03 
27.21 
33.39 
335.50 


24.14 
24.92 
24.62 
24.80 
25.45 
21.47 
24.51 
24.86 


June 1 


s2%se 


30.40 
29.55 
24.28 
23.80 
27.69 


28.16 
26.71 
27.359 
26.76 


33.71 
36.89 
27.09 
33.30 
32.57 


23.94 
24.71 
24.54 
24,16 
25.78 
21.54 
24.11 
24.60 


Sept.1l 


$ 
32.58 


30.81 
29.32 
24.37 
23,62 
28.08 


28.84 
27.11 
27614 
26.35 


54.34 
37.88 
27.06 
33.67 
535.10 


24.11 
24.70 
24.04 
24.67 
25.93 
21.38 
24.32 
25.40 


50.79 $1.85 32.04 52.81 32.15 32.11 31.78 
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Table \Y .- Average Hours per Week and Average Hourly Earnings at Specified Dates, Togetner with Annual Averages of 


Hours, Hourly Earnings and Wage-Earners for Whom Such Data were Available in 1945. 


PeNeveU St RI ES 


MANUFACTURING 
* Durable manufactured goods 
Non-durable manufactured goods 
Animal products - edible 
Dairy products 
Meat products 
Leather products 
Leather boots and shoes 
*Lumber products 


Rough and dressed lumber 
Containers 
Furniture 
*Musical instruments 
Plant products - edible 
Flour and other milled products 
Fruit and vegetable preserving 
Bread and bakery products 
Chocolate and cocoa products 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper 
Paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Textile products 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Woollen yarn and cloth 
Silk and artificial silk goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Tobacco 
Beverages 


Distilled and malt liquors 
Chemicals and allied products 
Drugs and medicines 
*Clay, glass and stone products 
Glass products 
Stone products 
*Electrical apparatus 
Heavy electrical apparatus 
*Iron and steel products 


Crude, rolled and forged products 

Machinery (other than vehicles) 

Agricultural implements 

Land vehicles and aircraft 
Railway rolling stock 
Automobiles and parts 
Aeroplanes and parts 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing 

Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s. 

Tool mfg. 

Foundry and machine shop products 

Sheet metal work 

*Non-ferrous metal products 


Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores 


Aluminum and its products 

Copper, lead, tin and zinc mfg. 
Non-metallic mineral products 

Petroleum and its products 
Miscellaneous manufactured products 
MINING 


Coal 
Metallic ores 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 
LOCAL TRANSPORTATION+ 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICES 
Hotels and restaurants 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 


* The industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. 
1/Chiefly street and electric railways. 


Mar.1 


1945 
a 
45.8 
46.5 
45.0 
45.5 
47.1 
44.5 
44.3 
44.8 
45.2 


45.6 
44.4 
44.6 
48.0 
43.8 
47.9 
43.7 
43.9 
40.1 
46.4 
50.0 
43.8 
41.8 
45.3 
44.2 
47.7 
47.9 
47.2 
48.3 
43.3 
40.8 
45.2 
44.6 


44.4 
46.1 
42.5 
46.4 
46.6 
46.8 
44.7 
44.4 
47.0 


47.3 
49.2 
45.9 
46.€ 
46.3 
46.0 
47.0 
45.7 
48.7 
47.3 
48.6 
45.1 
46.1 


48.0 
46,0 
45.6 
46.2 
45.1 
43.7 
45.4 


42.9 
46.9 
47.4 
49.0 
41.4 
40.6 
45.1 
46.7 
41.7 


Average Hours per 
Week Reported at 


1945 
44.3 
44.7 
43.9 
44.2 
48.0 
42.4 
43.2 
43.5 
43.5 


43.6 
42.3 
43.5 
46.9 
42.1 
45.4 
39.7 
43.3 
36.9 
45.5 
49.4 
42.8 
40.3 
44.1 
42.6 
46.4 
46.4 
45.2 
47.8 
41.7 
39.1 
43.4 
46.0 


46.3 
46.3 
42.1 
45.4 
44.7 
46.5 
43.4 
48.2 
44.9 


46.8 
45.9 
44.8 
43.6 
4301 
42.1 
44.9 
46.5 
44.3 
45.1 
47.0 
41.9 
44.3 


46.4 
43.6 
43.9 
45.5 
43.8 
42.5 
43.0 


38.0 
45.9 
46.9 
46.9 
40.5 
34.9 
43.6 
44.8 
41.2 


1945 


NOs 
44.1 
44.2 
44.0 
45.3 
48.7 
43.6 
43.3 
43.5 
44.2 


44.5 
43.3 
44.1 
46.5 
42.0 
46.9 
56.9 
44.3 
41.6 
46.7 
50.6 
43.1 
41.9 
45.4 
42.4 
46.3 
46.1 
46.0 
47.5 
41,5 
38.9 
44.1 
45.6 


45.6 
44.7 
41.7 
44.5 
42.8 
46.1 
42.7 
45.2 
44.3 


46.9 
46.2 
43.0 
43.0 
45.0 
41.4 
42.7 
43.0 
47.0 
43.4 
45.1 
44.3 
44.6 
46.0 
43.5 
44.7 
45.3 
43.6 
42.7 
43.0 


39.2 
45.0 
46.9 
47.2 
41.3 
38.0 
44.0 
45.1 
41.8 


1945 


no. 
44.8 
44.9 
44.6 
45.4 
47.7 
44.4 
43.8 
44.3 
44.1 


43.6 
44.6 
44.5 
46.7 
43.6 
45.8 
40.8 
44.2 
41.7 
46.8 
50.0 
44.5 
43.0 
44.9 
43.6 
47.3 
47.4 
46.9 
48.0 
43.0 
$9.9 
44.4 
46.1 


46.1 
44.6 
42.8 
46.0 
46.2 
46.0 
43.6 
43.6 
45.3 


46.9 
47.8 
42.9 
44.5 
45.1 
41.7 
46.9 
44.5 
45.5 
44.5 
45.8 
44.6 
44.2 
44.6 
44.8 
43.7 
44.5 
42.8 
43.6 
44.3 


41.9 
45.5 
46.5 
47.4 
41.0 
53.7 
43.8 
44.8 
41.8 


Annual 
June 1 Sept.l1 Dec.l Average 


1945 


noe 
44.3 
44,7 
43.7 
44.6 
48.1 
42.4 
43.1 
43.3 
43.7 


45.9 
42.8 
43.6 
46.5 
42.4 
46.5 
59.8 
43.6 
39.6 
45.9 


49.6 
42.7 
41.4 
44.0 
42.5 
46.3 
46.4 
45.7 
46.7 
41.6 
38.8 
42.1 
44.7 


44.5 
45.0 
42.3 
45.3 
44.7 
46.0 
43.2 
45.€ 
45.0 
46.4 
46.7 
43.4 
44.1 
44.5 
42.7 
44.9 
45.1 
45.7 
44.9 
45.8 
43.5 
44.6 


46.4 
44.7 
44.0 
44.9 
45.4 
41.9 
43.8 


40.2 
45.8 
46.5 
47.35 
40.4 
36.7 
43.8 
4501 
41.2 


Mar.1 


1945 


76.2 
(UKE: 
75.0 
87.5 
85.7 
94.0 
84.3 
86.4 
81.0 
74.6 
76.7 
65.7 
73.9 


74.4 
74.9 
74.6 
78.6 
84.1 
66.8 
84.6 


Reported at 


June 1 
1945 


77.38 
73.0 
T7é 
87.7 
86.2 
91.6 
86.0 
86.1 
79.2 
74.8 
77.7 
67.0 
ort 


76.1 
75.4 
73.0 
79.4 
86.5 
66.3 
85.3 


Sept.1 
1945 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Dec.1 


1945 


76.38 
erate 
73.9 
85.4 
87.2 
81.1 
86.2 
85.6 
77.0 
72.5 
75.9 
67.7 
75.5 
79.7 
75.1 
70.2 
79.4 
86.8 
62.2 
85.5 


Annual 
Average 


1945 


Average 
Number of 
Wage-Earners 


797,699 
424,661 
373,038 
27,743 
7,490 
16,898 
20, 902 
12,625 
50,931 


26,869 
6,513 
9,782 

596 

59,188 
0,486 

10,013 

12,056 
5,385 

65,294 

$5,766 

13,181 

18,347 

17,450 

111,978: 

44,996 

20,839 

10,807 

10,480 

LOB Lo2 

35,193 
8,141 

10,251 
8,779 

44,743 
4,826 
3,234 
5,425 
4,736 

31,819 
8,063 

288 ,294 

29,086 

175 LES 
9,733 

103 , 580 

34,205 

$0,974 

35,948 

51,549 

14,017 
6,490 
8,013 

11,881 

39,787 


10,601 

9,300 
16,623 
11,606 

6,307 
15,762 
60,159 
23,000 
28,248 

8,911 
25,274 
33,770 
26,572 
27,962 
18,661 

9,301 
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